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ERRATA. 

In Part II (Tables)— 

i. Table VII, page vii, in column of remarks against Christians for ' i6' read '61 J 

a. Table XIII, page cxxii, in the heading of Appendix II, for 'Brahman sections/ 
read ' Brahman groups,' as the groups specified are not exogamous ' sections.' 

3. Table XIII, page cxliv, in the heading of Appendix V for * Khattri sub-castes' 

read ' Khattri sections/ as the sections specitied are exogamous ' sections.' 

4. On same page the figures for Kakkar females should be— » 

Total ,n ai m ^ ^ ^ - LASL 

British Territory ... „. „. „. 1,314 

Hindus jjj jj. #m «. ... 1,245 



... 



Lahore ... „. ili .„ ^ 337 

Table XIV, page xiv, in column 373, substitute the following figures for Khattri- 
Kakkar females :-— 

ToUl „. ^ „. „. 1,343 

Married ... „, ... . ... ,» .» ^ 645 



M« U. ... ... ... uj Ifi 

... ui ... M. U| u_i 3^ 

... |U . | - M* ... I 1 1 QO 

... ... ui 1 — 1 — ■ ■•• ui 377 

40 m over ui ... m ... iii I 27 

On same page, in column 383. substitute the following figures for other Khattrii 
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Table XIV, page iv in column 64, against widowed age ' 20 and under 40 ' read 64 for 
blank. 

Table XIV, page xxii, in column 1 under widowed, read ' 12 and under 15' for ' 10 
and under 15.' 

Table XV, page clxxii, the entry against Nahan in group No. 433 should be read in 
group 422 on the preceding page. 
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SuMMAKY AND PREFACE. 

I. Summary. — The Introduction contains a brief note on the populations 
of the Punjab Province, as now constituted, and (he North-West Frontier Prov- 
ince. Chapter I deals with the Distribution of the Population, and the main 
point of general interest is the decay of the small towns. Chapter II relates to 
the Movement nf the Population Part I of this Chapter deals with vital statis- 
tics, whLh appear to Le wonderfully accurate in the Punjab. The Census 
figures are also in close accord with the estimate calculated on the rate of in- 
crease in the 1881-91 decade. This rate was abnormally high, yet the Census 
figures are only some 570,000 souls below that estimate Part II of this Chapter 
deals wiih the increase and decrease of population. The ef ect of scarcity on 
the population of individual Districts has been but slight, even in the case of 
Hissar, in which District the population has been stationary since 1S91, though a 
more serious result of the famines has been to diminish the due proportion of 
children, a fact which may retard its recovery for a generation. The condition 
of the population in Ambala, parts of Karnal and Ludhiana, is unsatisfactory 
and appears to call for more detailed analysis and local investigation. Part III 
of Chapter II gives the data for migration, which are more complete than in 
previous Censuses. The chief point of interest is the loss of population by the 
sub-mon'ane Districts, due almost entirely to migration to the Chenab Colony 
which has also attracted large numbers from the rural tracts which are adjacent 
to it. 

Chapter III — Age, Sex, and Civil condition — runs much on the lines of the 
Census Report of 1891. In dealing with the vexed question of the proportion 
of the rexes in the Punjab I have not touched on the physiological aspect of 
the problem, became it is one with which only a specialist could deal. Logically 
the chapter on caste (VI II ■ should have preceded this, as the significance of 
the data can only be realized if the social system of the main Punjab castes is 
understood. Indeed for this reason the notes on the ages and universality of 
marriage were relegated to the end of Chapter VIII. 

Chapter IV relates to Religion and Sect. The main points to notice are 
the slow rate at which the Hindu population is increasing in numbers, and the 
tendency to abandon the older sects for the organized societies of modem times. 

As subjects tor further investigation may be noted the extent of the Shia 
influences on the development of modern Mohammadanism in the Punjab, and 
the form of Hinduism in the south-west of the Province As regards the latter 
Dr. Grierson writes : — 'The Hinduism of the Southern and Western Punjab has 
always been condemned by the orthodox Hindus of the Saras wati ', and 1 quote 
below a passage from his chapter on language, for the general report on the 
census, which is of interest in this connection. 

Chapter V— Education— gives data, which may be of use to specialists 
relating to the various indigenous scripts.* I have not attempted to discuss 
the question whether the Urdu, Roman-Urdu or Gurmukhi character is destined 
to be the universal script of the future in these Provinces or to draw any 
conclusions from the figures. Similarly in the case of language, Chapter VI, I 
have had to be content to note a few facts, leaving the deductions to be drawn 
by the specialist, Dr. G. A. Grierson, C.I.E., who is in charge of the Linguistic 
Survey and to whom I am indebted for nearly all my information. 

The theory that there were two Aryan invasions now stands thus : — " Ac- 
cording to the theory, " writes Dr. Grierson, " as it has developed in my hands 
the Eastern Punjab, Gujrat and Rajputana were originally Aryanized by invaders 
of the first immigration, but were subseqently covered by a dominant layer of the 
second invaders, which accounts for the mixed language of the people inhabit- 
ating these tracts. This will also well account for the impossibility of drawing a 
clear line between Punjabi and Lahnda. The mixed character of these 
languages of the Central and Western Punjab, is well illustrated by the character 
given to the inhabitants of those tracts in the Mahabarata and by incidental 
references in the grammar of Panini. Although not distant from the holy 

• Speeiirens of these scripts have b ■•- n collected and are in the bands of Df. Vogel, Archaeological Severe* to 
the Funfab Government, with who»e assistance t hope to publish a complete set of the alphabets in usr- in the.. 
Provinces. A number of specimens were published in 188a at the end of the late Dr. Leitaer's Historr of 
— " — — » t — t *U ^ |n the Punjab. 
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Saras vati, the centre from which Sanskritic civilisation spread, we learn that the 
laws and customs of the Punjab we r e at a very early period widely different from 
those of the Madhyadesa The people are at one time described as living in a 
st ile of kingles* anarchy,* and at another time as po ses-ihg no Brahman* ( a 
dreadful thing to an orthodox Hindu of the middle country), living in petty 
villages and governed by princes who supported themselves by internecine war. 
Not only were there no Brahmans. but there were no castes. The population 
had no respect for the Veda, and offeied no sacrifices to the Gods. They were 
rude and uncultivated, given to drinking spirituous liquor and eating all kinds 
of flesh. Their women were large-bodied, yellow, extremely immoral in their 
behaviour, and seem to have lived in a state of polyandry, a man's heir being not 
his son, but the son of his sister. That this account was universally true in every 
particular need not be urged. It is given to us by enemies; but, whether true or 
not, it illustrates the gulf in habits, customs and language, which existed between 
Madhyadesa and the Punjab." 

Chapter VII deals with infirmities, and is the most satisfactory I have had to 
write, the numbers of the infirm showing a marked decrease. 

Chapter VIII— Caste, Tribe and Race— is an attempt to describe the organi- 
zation of caste. In the Punjab the social system appears to be essentially 
different from the ra*te svstem of lower India. The caste is not a social unit, 
and thus the attempt to classify castes in the order of their social precedence 
failed. It appears indisputable that the structure of the individual castes must 
first be thoroughly examined before any attempt can be made to classify the 
castes. In this, as in the Chapter on the Religion, nothing can be regarded as 
final nnt ; l the F.th«ogranhic Survev is complete, and indeed these two chanters 
can onlv be regarded as mere notes and queries or rough material for the investi- 
gations which have still to be made. And when the fullest possible data have been 
collected, it will be for specialists to trace the connection between the ancient 
system and the modern developments of caste. 

Chapter IX— Occupations — contains little that is new or of interest. It 
seems clear that the industries of thc^c Provinces are in a transition stage, but so 
far we are only at the beginning of that stage and the progress made has had 
very little effect on the census figures. 

a Preface.— The issue of the Census Tables and Report was greatly 
delayed owing to the constitution of the new Frontier Province after the figures 
had been compiled. It was necessary to recompile all the Tables so as to give 
figuies f or the new Districts, as well as for the new Province, and at the very 
lowest estimate, this extra work delayed the issue fully two mouths. 

At a future Census it would, I think, be preferable to issue the Census 
Talles and Report in hnlMins or fasciculi, of uniform size, each dealing with one 
subject On the prpsent occasion the drafting of Chapter III had to be post- 
poned for want of the data for emigration toceitain Provinces in India, and the 
chapter had eventually to be written without the (doubtless unimportant) figures 
from Mysore. Chapters V, VI and VII could however have been issued in 
October 1901, just as easily as in August 1902. If the suggestion made in section 
14, page 7, of the introduction to this report is accepted it should be quite possible 
to issue the shorter tables with the chapters relating to them within six months 
of the date of the next Census, aud the heavier tables and chapters within the 
year. Sooner or later a quinquennial Census of India is inevitable. Economic 
changes must accelerate the movements of the population and necessitate the 
prompt collection of information regarding them. But if the Census be taken 
twice as often as hitherto it will be essential to materially reduce the cost, and 
this could be effected by specializing, recording for example, at one census, 
occupations, literacy and birth-place, and, at the next, caste, language and 
infirmities. Under the present system of decennial census we are compelled to 
ask too much of the people, and of the enumerators, while we collect more mater- 
ial than can well be digested within a reasonable time. Half the value of census 
statistics is lost unless they are made available within a few months of their 
collection. 

Points like these will however be elaborated in the administrative report and 
need not be further discussed here. 

* %' 'de« Ch *f*' m ' "£* e * ffiffiff d<>ctti " , " ** Gur " Gorind Sinfh, aad J 3a, Chapter VIII, at page 
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In obtaining full and accurate Census data, I think three officers rendered 
conspicuous service. Mr. Leslie Jones, Colonization Officer of the Chenab Colony, 
had a particularly difficult task. The area under his charge was extensive, the 
population large and unsettled and the administrative staff inadequate. The 
Canal Department could not spare the services of its administrative agency to 
assist in taking the census so that special arrangements had to be made at short 
notice, yet the enumeration in the Colony was remarkably thorough and com- 
plete. In Gujrat the arrangements under Captain A. C. Elliott, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, were as nearly perfect as possible. In Hoshiarpur Mr. P. J. Fagan, 
Deputy Commissioner, spared no personal trouble to ensure an exhaustive 
enumeration. In all Districts I believe the arrangements to have been complete 
and efficient, though the Tahsildars of Jhang and Chiniot were somewhat 
perfunctory. A feature of the census was the efficiency of the arrangements in 
the Native States which, without exception, grasped the intention of the instruc* 
tions and carried them out with great thoroughness and success. In the rural 
areas in British Territory the enumeration was, on the whole, equally satisfactory. 
In the towns it was not quite so good, and the three main cities and the larger 
cantonments caused more trouble and anxiety than all the rest of the Province 
put together. 

In the cities the municipal authorities appeared to be unable to realize the 
importance of the work or its difficulties. This was especially the case in Delhi, 
where, I observe, press of Census work has been advanced as an excuse for 
neglect of other duties. I can only say that in this case the pressure did not fall 
on the heads of the municipal administration for disaster was only averted by the 
exertions of Mr. H. D. Craik, C.S., Assistant Commissioner. In Amritsar Mr. 
Wood, Assistant Secretary, rendered excellent service, while in Lahore Mr. 
Johnson, the Secretary, spared no personal trouble, but was ill-supported. 

In the Cantonments many officers, of the military as well as of the civil 
departments, took great pains to master the details of the instructions and make 
the census a success, but the want of a controlling authority was often fe!t. In 
Peshawar, Captain Woodcock, 29th P. I., was appointed to superintend the work 
in the military part of the cantonment and the success of the census therein is 
due to his exertions. In Ambala Cantonment, Captain Christie, Cantonment 
Magistrate made excellent arrangements, as did Captain Waller, Cantonment 
Magistrate, at Rawalpindi. The work of Captain Brownlow at Multan and 
Captain Thornhill at Mian Mir also deserves mention. But in the purely military 
portions of the cantonments the work often devolved upon the already over- 
burdened Station Staff Officer, who had to deal with a multiplicity of units over 
which he had no adequate authority. In Rawalpindi Mr. Wilson j[ohnson, C.S., 
took great pains to ensure success, but he was transferred at a critical moment, 
and but for the exertions of Lieutenant Hamilton, (now in the Political Depart- 
ment) the results might have been unsatisfactory. It is greatly to the credit of 
that officer and of Lieutenant Bigg- Wither (in Amritsar) that, though only 
temporarily employed in the Punjab at the time, they rendered excellent service 
in the work of the Census. 

In the actual work of enumeration, or in matters connected with it, Captain 
O'Brien, in Peshawar, yave most valuable aid, L Paire Ram, Revenue E. A. C. 
in Gujrat, under Captain Elliott, also did excellent work, as did rihai Hota Sin^h 
in Dera Ghazi Khan, Lala Hukm Chand in Amritsar, Lala Lachmi Narain in 
Gurdaspur, Mohammad Aziz-ud-din in Hoshiarpur, Babu Chart Singh in Feroze- 
pur, and Lala Sri Ram in Ludhiana. 

It would however be impossible to mention all the officers whose work 
deserves commendation. A Census depends for its success on the labour of a 
very large number of workers, both officials and non-officials, whose services it 
is hardly possible in the nature of things to particularize. A small sum was 
allotted for rewards to each district ; the distribution being left to the Deputy 
Commissioner or Settlement Collector as the case might be. The sum thus 
spent amounted to Rs. 12,355, and the money could not have been better spent, 
indeed one only regrets that it was not larger. Attempts were also made to 
recognize specially good service by the issue of Sanads under the authority 
of Government, 434 of the first, 4.579 of the second and 8,739 of the third 
class being granted to census officials in the various Districts and on the railways. 
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REPORT 

ON THE 

RESULTS OF THE CENSUS OF THE PUNJAB, 1901. 



INTRODUCTION. 

1. The Provinces of the Punjab and North-West Frontier.— Under 
the Proclamation of October 25th, 1901, which appeared in the Gazette of India 
of the 26th idem, the historic Province of the Punjab was divided into two 
administrations, the Punjab and the North- West Frontier Province. 

The latter Province comprises :— 

(1) the three Districts of Peshawar, Kohat and Hazara as altered by 

Punjab Government Notification No. 994, dated October 17th, 
1901 (which re-transferred the Tahsil of Attock to the District of 
Rawalpindi from that of Hazara) ; 

(2) the Bannu and Marwat Tahsils of the District of Bannu (which now 

comprises these two Tahsils only) ;* 

(3) the Tank, Dera Ismail Khan and Kulachi Tahsils of the District of 

Dera Ismail Khan (which now comprises these three Tahsils 
only),* as altered by Punjab Government Notifications Nos. 992 
and 993, dated 17th October 1901 (transferring 31 villages from 
Tahsil Kulachi to the Sanghar Tahsil of the Dera Ghazi Khan 
District and two villages from the former Tahsil to that of Leiah). 

Thus the North-West Frontier Province comprises all the territories of the 
former Province of the Punjab which lie to the west of the Indus, excepting the 
trans-Indus portion of the Isa Khel Tahsil in the District of Mianwali, the District 
of Dera Ghazi Khan, and the territory occupied by the protected tribes on its 
western border and known as the Biloch trans- Frontier. The District of Hazara, 
erst of the Indus, is also included in this Province. 

The Province of the Punjab thus now comprises 27 Districts, as against 31 
in 1 89 1, and, as in 1891, 34 Native States, which in turn contain 9 feudatory 
States subject to them. 

The Punjab has now a population of 24,754,737 persons, divided thus :— 

British territory, ^S^SSSl^ 
Native States, 4,424,398. 

The North-West Frontier Province has a population of 2,125,480, divided 

thus 

o-jxt-i, iLn-r-.Tt n.„ <" the 5 Districts, 2,050,724 ; 

British territory, ( the ? rans . Fron ' tie ; territories, 74,756. 

2. Average size of Districts.— The District of the Punjab averages 3,600 
square miles in area as against 3,573 in 1891, and contains an average popula- 
tion of 752,083 souls or 79,151 more than the average District of the Province 

* The els-Indus Tahsilt of Banna (Mianwali and Isa Khel) and of Der* Iwaail Khan (Bhaakar and Letab) 
were constituted into the new District ol Mianwtli by Punjab Government Notification No. 995, dated October 
17th, 1901. 
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Administrative and Revenue Divisions 
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Diitricts. 



Population. 



Punjab. 



as constituted in 1891. The average size of the five regularly-administered Dis- 
tricts of the North-West Frontier Province is considerably less, being 2,737 
square miles only with a population of but 4 ,0 »»45- 

3. The Districts in order Of population.— The regularly constituted 

and administered Dis- 
tricts in each Province 
are given in the mar- 
gin in order of popu- 
lation. It is note- 
worthy that the Chenab 
Colonisation scheme 
has already raised 
J hang to the fourth 
place in the Province. 
In 1 891 it stood twenty- 
third. 

Lahore is now, in 
point of population, the 
largest District in the 
Punjab, Sialkot having 
fallen from first to 
second place. 

The loss of Tahsil 
Pipli (now the Thanesar 
Tahsil of Karnal), 
added to a remarkable 
decline in population, 
has reduced Ambala 
from the third to the 
twelfth place, Karnal 
now standing in the 
eleventh. 
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Lahore 

Sia'kot 
AmtiUar 

J hang* •» 

Hoahlarput 

Feroxepur 

Gurdaipur ... 

Rawalpindi 

Jullundur 

oujrantrala* 

Karnal • •. 

Ambala 

Hittar ... 

Kangra 

Gujrat 

Gurgaon 

Multan 

Delhi 

Ludhian* 

Rohtak 

Jhelum 

Sbahpur 

Montgomery* ... 
Dera Ghaxi Khan 
Mianwali mi 
Muiaffargarh 



North-Weit Frontier Province. 



Hazara 

Dera Umail Khan 



1,163,109 
1,08., goo 
1,033328 
1,002,656 
98*782 
958,073 
940.334 
930.515 
9"7.i87 
800,577 
88?,9»5 
8ic.8So 
781,717 
768,1*4 
7SO.S48 
746,108 
710,636 
689,039 
671.097 
6jo ; 673 
594.018 
5*4 359 
407.706 
47'. 149 
434,588 
405.656 
4o,35» 



7B8.707 
560,288 
S52.379 
«3'485 
3i7,fc65 



4. Tahsils. — Each District in these Provinces is " divided into sub- 
collectorates or Tahsils, which now number 131 in all, as against 128 in 1891, the 
four Tahsils of Khangah Dogran, Lyallpur, Samundri and Toba Tek Singh in the 
Chenab Colony having been constituted since that year, and that of Doaba 
Daudzai in the Peshawar District having been abolished. 

In the Punjab the number of Tahsils in a District is on an average four, but 
the numbers vary from three in the smaller or more compact Districts to seven 
in the large District of Rawalpindi. 

In the North-West Frontier Province the District contains on an average 
three Tahsils. 

5. Revenue Divisions. — The 27 Districts of the Punjab are now grouped, 

under Punjab Government Notifications 
Nos. 1464 and 1465, dated 7th November 
1901, into five administrative Divisions or 

Moitan. Commissionerships, but, as in 1891, no 

statistics have been compiled for Divisions because in actual official work they 
are not required. The Native States still comprise about one-third (or sVhs) ° f 
the total area of the Punjab, but they contain less than one-fifth of its population. 
The range of diversity in their populations increases as the larger States advance, 
Darkoti with its population of 518 (as against 595 in 1 891) being in marked 
contrast to Patiala with a population of 1,596,692 (as against i,5 8 3»5 31 in 
1891). 
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6. The Scheme of Natural Divisions.— The present scheme of Natural 

Divisions which is given in the mar 
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Peshawar. 

Kohat. 
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gin is based upon one formulated by 
the Government of India, but with 
some modifications. The maps 
opposite page 1 illustrate both the 
present scheme and Mr. Maclagan's 
division into five tracts, which un- 
fortunately was based on an entirely 
different principle to that on which 
the Government of India scheme 
was drawn up. The Punjab does 
not lend itself very readily to such 
grouping. The Salt Range forms 
a naturally distinctive feature but 
dove-tails into the administrative 
Districts of the Himalayan Sub- 
montane on the one hand and those 
of the North-West Dry Area on the 
other. The Himalayan ranges rise 
so gradually that it is difficult to say 
where the Himalayan Area begins 
and the Sub- Himalayan ends. 
The Indo-Gangetic Plain West is 
fairly well defined on its western 
side by the Rajputana Desert, 
but Hissar and the adjacent parts 
of Jind are not unlike Bikanir or the 
Bahawalpur uplands, and were in- 
deed classed in the Government of 
India scheme as in the North- West 
Dry Area and not as now in the 
Indo-Gangetic Plain. The present 
scheme however fits in with the one 
adopted in the North- West Provin- 
ces, and the Himalayan Division 
exactly corresponds to the Hill 
Tracts of j 89 1. The objections to 
be urged against it are obvious, 
but any other scheme would seem to be equally open to criticism. 

7. The dates of the successive enumerations.— The enumeration to 
which this report relates is the fifth which the Punjab has undergone. Writ- 
ing in 189a Mr. Maclagan said :— 

" A Census of the Province was taken for the first time (at least since the days of 
Akbar)on the night of December 31st, 1854, and January 1st, 1855, under the superinten- 
dence of Sir Donald McLeod, then Financial Commissioner. The instructions for taking 
the Census will be found in the Financial Commissioner's Circular No. 66, dated 31st 
October 1854, and the report on the results by Mr. Richard Temple, Secretary to the 
Punjab Government, is printed in Volume XI of the Government of India (Foreign Depart- 
ment) Selections. 

The Punjab Government was anxious to take another Census in 1864, but the 
Government of India disallowed the proposal, on the ground that a partial Census relating 
to the Punjab only, and not to the rest of India, was open to objection. 

The second enumeration actually took place on the 10th January 1868, and was 
conducted under the orders of Mr. A. Roberts, Financial Commissioner. The instructions 
relating to it are to be found in Volume VII (1867) of the Circulars of the Financial 
Commissioner, Punjab. The report on this Census, submitted by Mr. J. A. E. Miller, 
Secretary to the Financial Commissioner, was published with the returns in a thin folio 
in 1870. 

No Census was taken in 1871, but a return of persons born in Britain was prepared 
on the 15th June of that year and forwarded, for submission, to the Home Authorities. 
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The third Census, which was the first to be conducted with adequate thoroughness and 
detail, was taken on February 17th, 1881, under the superintendence of Mr. D. C. J. 
lbbetson, and the report on the results together with the tables was published in three 
large volumes in 1883." 

The fourth Census was taken on February 28th, 1891, under the supervision 
of Mr. E. D. Maclagan whose report was published in 1892. 

The recent Census was not strictly synchronous, Spiti and Lahul having 
been enumerated on September 21st, Chamba, Lahul on November 1st, and 
Kanawar, in Bashahr, on December 22nd, 1900. The object of thus taking the 
census of these hill tracts in the closing months of that year was to avoid any 
delay which might have been caused had the passes not been open till late in the 
year 1901. The final census of the rest of the Punjab (including the whole of 
the present North- West Frontier Province) was taken on the night of March 1st 
1901. 

8. Alterations In the area of the British Territory.— Between 1849, 
when the Punjab was annexed, and 1881, no actual changes in the boundaries 
of the Province occurred. In 1891, the territories of the feudatory States of 
Rawain and Dhadhi in the Simla Hills, which had in 1881 been included in the 
Simla Hill States, were enumerated as part of the British District of Simla, but 
in 1901, these States, having been declared feudatories of Jubbal, were again 
included in the Simla Hill States. Their area is only 32 square miles and their 
population 1,070 souls. 

As in 1891 certain Biloch tribes on the Dera Ghaz'i Khan border under the 
political control of the Punjab Government were enumerated. Their country 
appears in the Census Tables as the Biloch Trans-Frontier, but its area is 
ill-defined and has not been estimated. 

In the present North-West Frontier Province, the Census of 1901 was 
extended to the Kurram Valley, which has an area of some 1,278 square miles 
and a population of 54,257 souls. The Valley came under British Administra- 
tion in 1893. The Shiranni country, on the borders of Dera Ismail Khan, which 
had been virtually under the political control of the British Government since 
annexation, was also enumerated. It has an area roughly estimated at 1,500 
square miles with a population of 12,371 souls. 

It was not deemed expedient to extend the Census to the trans-Indus 
territories of the Nawab of Amb, or to any other trans-frontier territory not inclu- 
ded in the military posts of the Malakand, Dir, Swat and Chitral, Wano and a 
few minor posts. 

9. The methods of the Census of 1901.— As regards the actual method 
of enumeration there is very little that is new to be said and that little would be 
of no general interest. The Punjab Census Reports for 1881 and 1891 contain 
the fullest possible accounts of the methods by which the Census was taken then, 
and in the recent enumeration those methods were closely adhered to, with, 
I believe, the best results. There is ' internal evidence ' in the Census Tables 
that the enumeration was complete and accurate and for this result the credit is 
solely due to those who had to give effect to the instructions, which were merely 
a codified version of those issued for the previous enumerations. 

• 

10. The provisional totals. — A new feature of the Census of 1901 was 
the rapm local compilation of the figures for the population, by sexes, with the 
number of occupied houses. By a systematic totalling of the numbers in each 
block, (the smallest Census unit), then of the numbers in each Circle, Tahsil and 
District, the actual population of the Province was provisionally ascertained 
within a week of the final Census. These totals were called the provisional totals, 
the figures for the population being subject to final test in the central compilation 
offices after the Census results had been abstracted at leisure. 

The accuracy of the provisional totals was satisfactory. Excluding the 
Malakand, Dir, Swat and Chitral, the final figures give the population, in 
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British Territory, of the Punjab (including the present North-West Frontier 
Gazette cf India, Home Department Noii6c»tion Province) as 22,447,691 or 1,793 less than 
No. 34-51. «i»t*d the 15th M»reh 1901. t h e provisional totals, an error of 008 per 

cent. In the Native States the finals are 4,424,398, being 14,418 or -3 per cent, 
less than the provisional totals, the error being chiefly due to a blunder in the Simla 
District Office. I may, however, note in passing that absolute accuracy could and 
ought to be attained at a future Census. The mistakes made in totalling were 
solely due to neglect of the instructions issued, and as that process could be further 
facilitated there is no reason whatsoever why the preliminary totals should not 
be as exact in every District and State as they were in the District of Jhelum 
and the States of Nabha, Maler Kotla, Mandi, Suket, Pataudi and Faridkot, 
in which the provisional and final totals agreed. In Montgomery there was only 
a difference of one, while Rohtak, Gujranwala and Delhi came within 60 of the 
final totals. 

II. Abstraction, Tabulation and Compilation.— After the provisional 
totals, for which the local authorities were responsible, had been compiled, their 
functions ceased, all the books of schedules being sent to centres for abstraction, 
tabulation, and the compilation of the Census Tables. In order to make clear 
what follows it is necessary to define these three terms. 

(»") Abstraction, under the new ' Slip system,' consisted in re-producing 
all the particulars (save those for infirmities), relating to each 
person on a slip of paper. In order to minimize the amount 
of copying coloured slips were used, the colour denoting 
the religion cf the person whose entries were abstracted, 
white or bleached paper being used for Hindus, brown for 
Mohammedans, red for Sikhs, and green for all other religions. 
Further ' civil condition,' i.e., the entry of ' unmarried,' ' married ' 
or ' widowed,' as the case might be, was denoted by a symbol, 
and this symbol was shaded to denote male and left blank to denote 
female. These symbols were lithographed on slips of the different 
colours and the abstractor by selecting a slip of the proper colour 
and symbol at once reproduced three of the most important 
particulars relating to the person whose entry he had to copy, so 
that only the remaining data had to be actually written on the slip. 
When the slips for each unit, which was in this Province the 
thana or Police circle, had been completed the process of tabula- 
tion commenced. 

(it) This process precisely resembled the sorting of a number of gigantic 
packs of cards. Each pack consisted of a number of slips of 
four colours, and by sorting out each colour four suits, one for 
each religion, were obtained. By further sorting of the symbols in 
each ' suit,' six packets, each denoting a sex and a civil con- 
dition, were made, and thus we had the numbers of — 

(i) unmarried, males and females 
(11) married „ „ „ 
(Hi) widowed ,, „ H 

for each religion in the unit. It will be readily understood that by 
further sorting the age-periods, occupations, language, birth-place, 
etc., were similarly tabulated for each unit. During the processes 
of abstraction and tabulation there is, or ought to be, no 
attempt to finally arrange and classify the data for the various 
tables. Thus these two processes are almost purely mechanical, 
and the object in abstraction should be to reproduce with abso- 
lute accuracy the schedule entries, while in tabulating there 
should be no ' lumping together ' of figures whose meaning is 
not perfectly clear. For example, if an occupation is returned 
the exact nature of which is not clearly known and which cannot 
be traced in the standard list of occupations, its figures should be 
given separately and its classification left to the compiling staff. 
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(ill) Lastly, compilation consists in totalling up the figures returned 
for each unit for the District Tables, in totalling the latter figures 
again for the Provincial Tables, and in finally classifying and 
arranging those data for the press. Compilation is thus the 
most difficult and intricate of the three processes. It can only 
be effected economically and accurately by a highly qualified staff. 
On this occasion the abstraction was done almost entirely by non- 
officials, under official supervision, and indeed manv of the best 
abstractors were boys straight from school. By employing non- 
officials we were able to avoid calling away officials in large num- 
bers from Districts and thus dislocating the ordinary work of adminis- 
tration. Tabulation is somewhat more difficult but it is not a 
lengthy process. It can be done by non-officials who have been found 
competent in the work of abstraction. Compilation can only be 
done by trained men. 

12. The old system of tabulation as contrasted with the new.— 

Under the old system of tabulation there was no abstraction of the Census 
entries in the sense in which that term is used above. The process called 
abstraction in 1891 was in reality the first stage in that of tabulation and con- 
sisted in ticking off on abstraction sheets every particular in the Census schedule, 
or as Mr. Maclagan describes it: — "the abstractor takes up an enumeration 
p 0 nj»b Censns Report, 1892. Section 74. P »g« 44, book and a blank abstraction sheet, and 
of Preliminary note. makes an upright line in the proper column 

of the latter for each item relating to the sheet in question which he finds in 
the enumeration book. " The great objection to this process was the difficulty 
in checking the results. This could only be done, in the case of the most com- 
plicated tables, by re-abstracting and testing the results of the first abstraction 
by those of the second. But under the Slip system, when once the slips have 
been written, tabulation becomes extremely easy and rapid. It only remains to 
count the slips, or the slips containing any given entry, and enter the result on a 
tabulation sheet. To take a concrete example, suppose it is desired to find the 
number of immigrants in Lahore from each District or State in India. Under 
the old system there was an abstraction sheet with a set of columns, one 
column for each District and State, and on this the abstractor made a tick 
in the appropriate column for each entry of a birth-place not in Lahore. Then 
he totalled the ticks and found the number of immigrants. To check his totals 
the only possible method was for a second abstractor to go through this 
process independently. If their results agreed, they were doubtless correct. 
When they did not it was impossible to say which was correct without a third 
abstraction. But with the slip-system the slips could be sorted into as many 
heaps (only) as there were Districts or States of birth-place returned. Then 
each heap was counted and the totals added together gave the total population 
of the unit. If they did not it was only necessary to re-count the slips, as the 
mistake could only be in the counting — unless slips had been lost. Further 
check of the total for each District or State was simple. It was quite enough 
to take up the heap for each unit, and see that it contained no slips save those 
bearing the birth-place entry of that District or State. There was no need to 
re-sort or, if the totals agreed, to re-count. Hence the great merit of the slip- 
system lies in its extreme accuracy. But it has another important advantage 
in that retabulation is facilitated. For example, suppose we wished to ascer- 
tain the number of literate male Hindus employed as clerks in Jhang. Under 
the old system this would have involved going through all the schedule-entries 
of that District. But under the new system it would only necessitate the sort- 
ing out of the relevant slips from the packets for male Hindus. As in the 
Punjab the tabulation of caste and tribe is exceedingly intricate, it was arranged 
that the slips should be sorted last of all into caste-bundles (preserving the age- 
period groups as well), so that we were enabled to obtain any data for any caste 
or sub-division of a caste, after the Tables had been compiled, with very little 
labour or expense. 
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13. Check on the correctness of the slips and payment of abstrac- 
tors. — The abstractors worked in gangs or sections, each gang under a Section 
Superintendent. Each section took the book of schedules belonging to a Tahsil, 
or city, and as far as possible a Field Qanungo belonging to that Tahsil was placed 
in charge of the section. It is one advantage, and a very great advantage, 
of the Slip System that the abstractors can be paid by the piece. The rule was 
that two annas would be earned for every 100 slips " correctly and legibly 
written," and it is essential to make it clear from the outset that incorrect or 
illegible slips will not be paid for. The rules finally evolved were that the 
amount paid was reduced to 1$ annas if one mistake was detected in a 100 slips, 
and to 1 anna if two mistakes were detected. If more than two mistakes were 
found no further examination of the slips was attempted but the whole of them 
were returned to the abstractor for scrutiny. When he had properly checked 
his entries he was allowed to bring them up again for inspection. There was 
no hardship in this course. Check of the slips written bid fair at the commence- 
ment to cost rather more than the actual abstraction. As long as a man knew 
that he would be paid for every 100 slips produced, whether accurate or not, 
he was quite ready to make any number of mistakes and let his Section Su- 
perintendent make the corrections required. Checkers were tried but the system 
broke down. If a checker is paid a fixed salary he has no inducement to detect 
errors, and fines are out of the question. Besides that, who is to check the 
work of the checkers ? If the Superintendent is to do it he derives very little 
help from the checker. On the other hand the payment of a fixed sum 
for every error detected by a checker led to increased inaccuracy for the 
checker sometimes altered correct entries so as to make it appear that mis- 
takes had been made or even colluded with the abstractor who made incorrect 
entries, which the checker was paid for detecting, the abstractor receiving a 
share of the amount thus dishonestly earnt. We finally enforced the absolute re- 
sponsibility of the Section Superintendent for the correctness of his abstractors' 
work. The Superintendent had no difficulty in securing absolute accuracy from 
his abstractors because inaccurate work was not accepted or paid for. No 
margin of error was allowed and the correctness of the entries after the first few 
days was remarkable. 

14. The possibilities of the next Census.-— I have dwelt upon these 
details because I think that at the next census it will be, if not absolutely neces- 
sary, at least desirable to decentralize the work cf abstraction and tabulation. 
My original scheme was to have a large central office at Lahore. In working a 
new and, in India, untried system it was obviously best to have the whole of the 
work done in one place, where it could be personally supervised. Unfortunately, 
it was not possible to obtain office-room for 1,500 abstractors— the number I hoped 
to obtain — in any one place, and the office had to be split up into three main 
branches, at Lahore, Multan and Rawalpindi, with small local offices at Kangra, 
Kulu and Simla. This arrangement combined all the disadvantages possible. 
It was neither centralization nor decentralization. It was also costly as abstrac- 
tors could not be obtained in large numbers locally and officials and non-officials 
had to be brought in from the out-lying Districts. It further involved the 
renting at Lahore of a large hall which was quite unsuitable for the purpose s 
and though we had the use of the old fort at Multan free of charge, the cost of 
the necessary repairs had to be met*. Moreover, we had to bring all the books of 
schedules into the abstraction centres, and as time was a consideration they had to 
be sent in by passenger train. This cost a good deal though the North- Western Rail- 
way administration conceded us special rates. Assuming then, that the next Census 
is effected on schedules, as in 1901, and that the entries have to be abstracted on 
slips, there would be a very great saving in having this purely mechanical process 
done at the head-quarters of each District. An official of the rank of Naib-Tah- 
sildar might be deputed to supervise the work under the control of the District 
Census Officer. Provided sufficient office accommodation could be obtained, 

• Tin fort will hwdly btioa rtpairable condition in 191 1. 
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larger numbers could be put on than it is possible to collect in central offices for 
every candidate or other non-official available could be employed, an official of 
the status of a Field Qanungo, or a selected patwari being made superintendent of 
each section of the office. The task of copying the schedule entries on to the 
slips is so simple that there is no justification whatever for again incurring the 
great expense of large central offices at this stage. There should also be a con- 
siderable saving of time. It is hardly possible to get the work of abstraction 
in central offices into full swing in less than a fortnight from the date of the Cen- 
sus, but in District offices it could be commenced within a week. The written 
slips could then be counted and sent into a central office. 

But I would certainly go a step further. Assuming that the next 
Census is taken in February or March and that abstraction would take two 
months, this, the first stage of the work, would be completed by the 
end of April or early in May, by which time the touring season is over, and the 
District staff should be able to undertake the second process of tabulation. 1 
would then have the tabulation sheets sent in to a central office at Lahore. This 
office should consist of a comparatively small number of trained men, accustom- 
ed to deal with statistics. The great defect in the working of the recent Census 
was the weakness of the compilation office, which has not only to classify the 
tabulated data, and prepare the tables for printing, but to calculate the intricate 
Subsidiary Tables, appended to each Chapter of this report. On the present 
occasion, the difficulty of these tasks was greatly under-estimated, and far less 
time would be spent on them if a thoroughly qualified staff were obtained. 

I have said, assuming that the next Census is effected on schedules and 
that the entries have to be abstracted, as in 1901, on slips, because I think the 
next Census will be taken on slips and not on schedules at all. Clearly if it were 
possible to take the census on slips, written on one side only, there would be no 
abstraction to do and tabulation would commence at once, thus effecting an 
enormous saving in time and money. That there would be difficulties in recording 
the data on slips instead of a schedule cannot be denied, but the saving of the 
whole cost of abstraction would justify a little extra expenditure in order to sub- 
stitute enumeration- slips for schedules, though personally I believe that slips 
could be issued, in booklets with a foil and counter-foil, for rather less money 
than is spent on schedules. However, this is not the place to discuss technical 
details. 

15. The COSt of the Census.— A note on the cost of the Census is given in 
an appendix to this report, as the accounts could not be finally made up in time 
to permit of its being given here. 
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CHAPTER I. 



DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION, 

PART I.— DENSITY OF THE POPULATION. 

I. The bases of calculation. — Density of population may be expressed 
in several ways. We may calculate the numbers of the total population to each 
square mile of the total area, and this is the method most commonly adopted in 
Europe. Or we may calculate the incidence of the population on the culturable 
and cultivated areas, or, again, we may take the rural population alone and dis- 
cuss its incidence on one or other of those areas or on the total area. All these 
methods have been used in former census reports and each has its advantages. 
I propose, however, on this occasion to confine the discussion, as much as possible, 
to the figures for density on the total area and the area under cultivation, stating, 
as a rule, the incidence of the total population on these areas. This will simplify 
the discussion and may be justified by the following reasons :— 

The distinction between rural and urban population must always be a some* 
what arbitrary one, especially in provinces, like the Punjab and North-West Fron* 
tier, which contain no great manufacturing centres and export little but agricultural 
produce. No doubt the cantonments in these Provinces and the cities of Lahore, 
Delhi and Amritsar contain an essentially urban population, but all the towns are 
more or less dependent for their existence on the agricultural communities around 
them. Indeed it may be said that the smaller towns are merely large villages with 
markets for the interchange of local products and, in the main, of local manufac- 
tures. It. is difficult to realize the extent to which the entire population of these 
Provinces depends on agriculture. The riches of England arc mainly derived from 
foreign trade and are not seriously diminished by agricultural depression, whereas, 
in these Provinces, the land is practically the sole source of wealth, and their popu- 
lation whether classed as urban or rural is indirectly or directly dependent on 
the produce of the soil. It is, therefore, somewhat misleading to set aside the 
urban, and discuss the pressure of only the rural, population on the land. 

The incidence of the population on the culturable area would beof interest and 
importance if we could define " culturable land " to mean " land immediately avail- 
able for cultivation without the outlay of capital ", but, as Mr. Maclagan has 
pointed out, the term " culturable " is a purely conditional one. Given certain 
physical conditions and the requisite amount of capital vast areas now waste 
may become capable of cultivation in a generation or two, but whether those 
conditions exist and whether the results would justify the outlay is sometimes 
a subject of controversy. In the absence of separate data for the amount 
of land actually available for cultivation at the present time as distinguished 
from the areas which may conceivably in a few years be rendered culturable, 
figures expressing the incidence of the population on the areas so returned would 
appear to have little or no practical value. The density of population on the 
area under cultivation undoubtedly gauges pretty accurately the intensity of the 
pressure on the soil, but even density so calculated can only be accepted with 
certain qualifications. The area under cultivation is no doubt almost constant, 
but the area cropped fluctuates considerably from year to year and in periods of 
famine is far less than that returned as cultivated. That these considerations are 
of importance will appear from the following figures: — 

Assuming that the average population during the past decade was the mean 
of the population enumerated in 1891 and 1901, it will be found that in British 
territory the average area under cultivation was a little under an acre and one- 
fifth* per annum to each unit of the population, but the area of the crops harvested 
Land Revenue Admini,. was harely an acre per head.f The latter area aver- 
ts™ Report of the Pun- aged 22,09 l ,637 acres per annum in the ten years 1890-91 
jab. 1899.1900, p^. 3 . t0 x ^. X goo, In 1892-93 it had stood at 35,732,864 
acres, the highest figure ever reached, but it fell to 18,515,957 acres in 1896-97, 
and after rising in 1897-98 to 25,810,142 acres it again fell m 1899-1900 to 
14,993,753 acres, the largest area of current fallows (in which the area of failed 
crops is included) ever recorded having been returned that year. In other 

• The exact figure is 1-24. + vo» is the enact figure. 
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words the cropped area of 1 899-1900 was 32 per cent, below the average through- 
out the Provinces, while in the Districts most affected by the fam ine the propor- 
tion was far worse, and thus in those Districts the incidence on the cultivated 
areas returned gives a very exaggerated idea of their prosperity. 

On the other hand the incidence on the cultivated area is often apt to mislead 
us by giving an inadequate idea of the resources of the people. In many parts of 
these Provinces, and more especially in the Himalayan, sub- Himalayan and 
South-Western districts agriculture is to a certain extent subservient to stock- 
raising, but the areas under pasture are not included in the returns of cultivated 
or even, for the most part, in those of the culturable area. In so far then as 
pasture-land is included in the total area the figures for incidence of the popula- 
tion calculated on the latter are of great practical value. In the case of a District 
like Kangra a high incidence on cultivation does not imply undue pressure of 
population on the soil because the reserves of grazing-land are immense, 
whereas in Jullundur, where cultivation has probably reached its limit and there 
is no land left for grazing, the incidence on the cultivated area is virtually the 
sole index of the agricultural resources of the people. 

The Subsidiary Table I-A., at the end of this chapter gives the density of 
the total population on the total area in 1881, 1891 and 1901, with the 
variations since 1881 and 1891. The present density is further illustrated by 
the map opposite page 9. The first map opposite page 12 illustrates the density 
of the total population on the cultivated area. Subsidiary Table l-B., gives the 
density of the rural population on the total and also on the cultivated areas in 
1891 and 1900, and the second map opposite page 12 illustrates the density of 
the rural population on the cultivated area in 190I. 

2. Density on the total area.— The Provinces of the Punjab and the 
North-West Frontier combined have a density of i8o'5* persons to the square 
mile, or in other words there are acres of land to each person. 

In British Territory the density is 199 8 as against 121, in Native States 
Territory. 

3. Density by Natural Divisions.— The Natural Divisions stand thus in 
order of density :— 

Indo-Gangetic Plain West ... ... ... ... 315-8 

Sub-Himalayan ... ... ... ... ... 300-2 

North-West Dry Area ... ... ... ... 97- 

Himalayan ... ... ... ... ... 767 

the two former having thrice the density of the North-West Dry Area. 

4. Density in British 
Districts. — The District 
of Jullundur remains the 
most densely populated 
in the Province and but 
little change has occurred 
in the relative densities of 
the congested Districts 
as the figures in the 
margin show. 

The most sparsely po- 
pulated District in the 
Province of the Punjab 
is the new District of 
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Mianwali with a density of 54 3 only to the square mile, and excepting the 



luding the population e nun-, era 
Frontier tod in the Shftani country. The latter has an estimated 



Tented in the Malakand, Dir. Swat and Chitral. in the Biloch 
tstitttated area of 1,500 *qaa'e miles an 
Provinces haw a density of 178 persons to the tquare mile. 

In t he North-Weat Frontier Province the density is only 1407 whereas in the Ponjab (British Territory) it 
is ao8 9 or 48 per cent, greater . 
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Hill Districts of Simla and Kangra no other District east of the Indus has a 

density of less than 100. 
West of the Indus the 
density is high only in 
Peshawar and in three 
Districts it falls below 
100, while the Kurram 
Valley has the low density 
of 42, which is however 
higher than that of the Chamba State where there are only 40 inhabitants 
to the square mile. 

The 27 Districts of the Punjab, as now constituted, may be thus classified 
according to density : — 

Exceeding 600 persons to the square mile 
With 500—600 
„ 400—500 



n 
»> 



>• 



... two :— 
... four : — 



Jullundur and Amritsar. 
Sialkot and Delhi. 

Gurdaspur, Ludhiana, Ho- 
shiarpur and Ambala. 
„ 300—400 „ „ „ ...four:— Gurgaon, Gujrat, Rohtak and 

Lahore. 

„ 200 — 300 „ „ „ ...three Gujranwala, Karnal and 

Ferozepur. 

w 100 — 2 °o ,1 n »» ...eight:— Rawalpindi, Jhang, Hissarj 

Jhelum, Multan, Muzaffar- 
garh, Shahpur and Mont- 
gomery. 

„ less than 1 00 „ „ „ ... four : — Dera Ghazi Khan, Kangra, 

Simla and Mianwali. 

The Chenab Colony has already a density of 213 6 inhabitants to the 
square mile, being nearly as densely populated as an ordinary District. 

5. Density by Tahsils. — The Tahsils which contain a city or large town 

show a very high density, 
and in order to compare 
the density of their rural 
areas with other Tahsils 
it is necessary to exclude 
the population of cities 
and large towns with their 
cantonments. The results 
of each method are given 
in the margin for com- 
parison. 

The inclusion or exclu- 
sion of the population of 
the small towns, which 
moreover contain a large 
agricultural element, does 
not materially affect the 
figures of density in Tah- 
sils. Including then all 
the population, except 
that in the cities or large 
towns, we find that the 
fifteen Tahsils noted in 
the margin have a density 
exceeding 500 persons to 
the square mile. 

In 1 891 Rupar Tahsil 
had a density of 511*6 
but its present density is only 485. Pasrur has also fallen from 5237 to 491. 
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Tahsil. 



Phlllour 

Nakodar 

Nawashahr 



Julluodnr 

Amritsar 

Daska 
Batale 
Zafirwal 

Gujrat 

Ourdaspur 

Tarn Taran 

Samrala 

A'nala 

Gachshanlcur 



65a 
641 

633 Sialkot town and Can- 
614 
59i 



Jallaador City and Can 

tonment. 
Amritsar town a»d Can- 



587 

580 Batala town 

575 

5«0 

550 

550 

S3* 

518 

5«5 



Increase or 
decrease 
since 1891. 



+ 'A 
—31 
+«7 

+59 



—4 

+3* 
-39 

•Hi 

+«4 
+34 
~«4 
-37 
—6 
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Native State. 


Density. 


Adjacent British 
District. 


1 

Density. 


Kapurthala 
Maler Kotta 
Pataudi ... 
Kalsia ... 

Dujana ... ... 

Paridknt... ... 

Loharu ... 
Bahawalpur 


499 
464 
422 
400 
S4» 

'P4 
69 


Jullundur... ... 

Ludhiaua... 
Gurgaon ... 
Ambala ... ... 

Rohtak ... 
Ferozepur 

His<ar ... ... 

Multan ... 


«4i 

463 

:il6 

44' ! 

35' 

223 

„. 



Nahha 
Patiala ... 
Jind 



52: 

21: 5 
a?4 



6. Density in Native 
States.— As a rule the Native 
States are not so densely po- 
pulated as the British District 
of which geographically they 
form part or which tliey most 
closely resemble in physical 
characteristics. The excep- 
tions are Maler Kotla, which 
in spite of the fact that it has 
no canal irrigation slightly 
exceeds Ludhiana in density, and Pataudi which is more densely populated 
than Gurgaon. The figures for certain States are given in the margin. 

- The Phulkian States are so 
scattered that comparison of 
their densities with those of 
any British District would be 
of little value. Taking the 
three together they have a density equal to that of the Indo-Gangetic Plain 
West in which they lie. 

The Hill States of Mandi and Suket (141) and Nahan (1 13) show a some- 
what high density for hill territories. 

7. The Districts in order of density on cultivation.— Taking the whole 

population, except that in the 

cities, the Districts which 

show the greatest pressure on 

the area under cultivation are 

given in the margin, with the 

place each occupies among 

the congested Districts given 

in paragraph 4 above. The 

Districts of the Punjab 

are arranged in the order of 
the density thus calculated, those of the North-West Frontier Province being 
given in their proper places, without numbers, in italic. 

Putting aside Simla and Montgomery in which the conditions are quite 
exceptional, it will be seen that the submontane District of Hoshiarpur has the 
greatest apparent density on the area cultivated, but the Siwaliks afford con- 
siderable grazing, whereas in Jullundur there is practically no pasture, and the 
actual pressure on the soil is probably far greater in that District than in any 
other. Kangra (and, in the North- West Frontier Province, Hazara) have great 
resources in their forests, which contain extensive grazing grounds, and cannot 
be looked upon as densely peopled, while even the thickly populated Districts 
Sialkot, Gurdaspur, and Amritsar, cornea long way after Jullundur. 

Of the 27 Districts of the Punjab the eight above mentioned have a density 
of over 700 persons to the square mile of cultivation, yet only 5 of them can be 

regarded as actually congested 



District. 


D^nMty on 
cultivation. 






Simla ... 






2,522 


0 




Montgomery 




••a 


COD 


n 


3- 


Hoihinrpur 




• • 


860 


7 


4- 


Jullunilur 


... 


• •« ••■ 


846 


1 


5. 


Kangra 


• ■• 


»•• ••■ 




0 I 




llitara 


■ ■» 


.»• 


to* 




6. 


Sialkot 








; 


7. 


Gurdaspur 


••• 


••• 


7<3 


5 


s. 


Amritsar 


... 


••• ... 


711 


2 



9. Ambala 

10. Uujrat 

11. Delhi 

... Peshawar 

12. Jhanj; 

13. Ludhiana 

14. Muiaffargarh 

15. Karnal 



6S4 
5«i 
57o 
567 

5 6 3 
563 
528 
SOS 



Ambala with 684 persons to 
the cultivated square mile 
comes next in order. As will 
be seen later its population has 
decreased in a remarkable way, 
but it remains a congested 
District. Six Districts have a 
density of cultivation of between 500—600 persons, but they can hardly be 
regarded as seriously congested, though Delhi and Ludhiana may be so classed 
as they have little waste land left for grazing or extension of cultivation. The 
12 
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16. Lahore 

17. Gorgaon 

18. Multan 

:g. Oujranwala 
30. Rawalpindi 
ai. Shabpur 



Deputy Commissioner of Delhi does not, however, consider the District over- 
populated, for he writes :— 

" In an average run of years an 
ordinary samindar family consist- 
ing of seven persons, when we take 
the nature of the crops, ordinarily 
sown, and prices into account, 
should be in a position of comfort 
and able to save. The exceptions 
to this rule are to be found in the 
Dabar Chak in the Delhi Tahsil 
and in the riverain and Barani 
tracts of the Balabgarh Tahsil." 

Of the seven Districts with a 
density of 400 — 500 none 
would appear to be congested. 
The Deputy Commissioner of 
Gurgaon, however, says : — 



33. Mianwall 

34. Jhelum 

... Dtra Ismail Khan 

35. Dera Ghaii Khan 
26. Keroiepur 

... Bannu ... 
37. Hissar ... 



494 
482 

455 
453 
453 
440 
440 
420 



375 
369 
3St 

3'5 
29a 

m 
194 



Tahsil. 


Souls per 
• quart mile 
of cultivated 
and cultur- 
aule area in 
1901. 


Souls per 
squaie mile 
of cultivated 
and culturable 
area in 1891. 


Difference. 1 


Gorgaon 

Rowan ... 

Palwal 

Nub 

Firozpur 


375 
439 
485 
415 
497 


355 
418 
420 

s 


-f-10 
+31 
+«S 
+40 
+«9 



Density OR thk arkas— 



Districts in order of density on the 



•Cultivated. 



Colturable. 



1 

% 
3 
4 

*5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
1 1 
ia 

'3 
«4 
"5 

~a 

«7 
18 

'9 
20 
at 

aa 
a3 
24 



2S 

at 



Total both Provinces ... 
Total Punjab ... ... 

T'.tal North- West Frontier Province 

Si<n!a 

Hi ntgomery 
Kangra 
Hcshiarpnr 
Haaam 
Jullondur 
Amritsar ... 
Sialkot 
Gardaspor 
Amb.ila 
Gojrat 
l>elhi 



uxaffargarh ... 
GujranwaJa 
Ludhiana 
Ptshivar 
Lahore 

Kama) „, 
Gnrgaon 

Shahpar ... 

Rawalpindi 

Multan 

Kohat 

Rohtalc 

Mianwali 

Jhelum 

Dtra Ismail Khan 
Dtra Ismail Khan {eld District) 
Ucra Ohaii Khan 
Feroxepur ... ... 

Bannu 

Bannu (old District, 



I 
9 

s 
s 

4 
8 
6 

7 
9 
10 
11 
ia 
'4 
'9 
'3 

i<5 
>5 
17 
ai 

30 
18 

... 

aa 
23 
24 



3 



.37 



455-7 

4559 

45T4 
I.3406 
8;o-6 
8156 
R 62 

791*3 
7330 
68 5 M 
6783 
659-4 
570S 
5489 
54i"6 
5356 
5H 1 
497'5 
4893 
4*75 
4605 

453 • 

433 5 
40 CO 

397 9 
3*56 
378-o 
358- 1 
348-8 

344* 
9885 
3240 
2S6-6 
2658 
361 1 
2763 
1696 



356 1 
35«9 
33ft 
429 

135-4 
5675 
646-1 
4376 

$53 3 
61 a 1 

57» » 
589 7 
5ia6 
449-6 
3367 
i486 
I49-S 
396 a 
45V4 
5333 
3I0-S 
2938 

3949 
153 4 
3298 
1 10-9 
334 5 

3177 
2229 
378 1 
71 9 
645 
n6-o 
3373 
i83i 
M93 
1399 



"The great increase in the 
pressure of the population on 
the soil has been attended 
by no change in the system of 
agriculture, and there has been no 
introduction of new industries. 
Yet even in 1880 the Settlement 
Officer thought the District was 
unable to support a larger popula- 
tion than it then had. He was 
probably right and the District is 
now dangerously over-populated." 
The pressure is nominally least in Hissar, but in that District the area 
harvested has, unfortunately, generally been but a fraction of the area under 
cultivation during the past decade. 

8. The density of the Rural Population on the cultivated and cul- 

turable areas in 
British Terri- 
tory. — The densi- 
ties of the rural 
population on the 
cultivated and cul- 
turable areas in the 
two Provinces and 
in each District are 
given in the mar- 
gin, the Districts 
being arranged in 
the order of the 
density of their po- 
pulation on the cul- 
tivated area. The 
number affixed to 
each shows the place 
it occupies in the 
order of the density 
of the total popula- 
tion on the cultivat- 
ed area as fciven 
in paragraph 7 
above. It will be 
observed that the 
order of density is 
but little changed 
by excluding the 
urban population of 
the towns. The 
pressure of the rural 
population on the 
area under cultiva- 
tion is very great in 



See Sub-Table 1-B. 
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Jullundur. It is also heavy in the districts which show a high density in para- 
graphs 4 and 7 above, so that, in considering relative density, it is almost immate- 
rial whether we exclude the urban population of the towns or not. 

9. Congestion of the population. — The density of the population has 
been exhaustively discussed in former Census Reports, but I am unable to trace 

Punjab ce,. 0 . Report ,88 3 ... ,* 83-95. f°7 definition of the term 
unto ditto 189a ... t( a-3. congested, or any final 

conclusions as to which 

tracts are to be regarded as congested, and indeed full discussion of these 
points would be beyond the scope of a Census Report. 

If we define ' congestion ' to mean an accumulation of population in excess of 
the numbers which the soil would support, the question whether any given District 
is congested would involve inquiry into the fertility of the soil, the amount and dis- 
tribution of the rain-fall, and the character of the people. Fortunately for the 
Punjab the enterprising spirit of the mass of the population and their readiness to 
emigrate from the densely populated tracts, even to countries beyond India, 
prevents any actual congestion, though most of the Districts which show a high 
rate of density are probably always on the verge of it. Where the people lack 
this spirit other measures are taken, as we shall see later on, to prevent over- 
population. There can be little doubt that Jullundur, for example, would soon 
be hopelessly congested, but for the character of its Jat population which seeks 
service in or out of India with equal readiness, while the Himalayan States 
could not support a rapidly increasing population which refused to emigrate, and 
would soon be congested but for the custom of polyandry. 

10. Comparison with European countries.— The marginally noted corn- 
Density per P* 1 "* 50115 with the density 
squ.rc mile, in European countries may 

be of interest, though the 
... v>T3 conditions of our Indian 
Provinces are so different 
from those in European 
countries that little practi- 
cal value can be attached 
Sub-T»bie "' to the comparison. 



Mandi and Suket ... 

Nahao... 

Kiingra 

Simla and Simla States 
Cbanba 



Julluodur 
Delhi 

Indo-Gangetic Plain W«t and 
Sub- Himalayan 
I Khan 



Density per 
square mile. 
... Ul'af] 
... 113 3 I 

76 9 V Switzerland (1900) 
•■• 7«\3 I 
.« 39 7j 

... *4f3 Belgium (1S90) 
5341 Netherlands (1899) 



593 - 



300- 
838 



Italy (1900. estimated) ... 289-6 



nam 



... 9«S 



PART II.— THE POPULATION IN TOWNS AND VLLIAGES. 

11. 1 Town * defined.— A town has been defined to include any municipality, 

civil lines, or cantonment, and any place, with a population of not less than 5,000 

. . . „ . „ „ . inhabitants, which has urban 

Artide, .0 M d ,,, Cbapte, i of th. Punja, Census Cod.. characteristics. In order to 

Act XX of 1691. Section 110 provides that a purely agricultural facilitate Comparison with 
village shall not be declared a Notified Area, . , r c o_ . 

fc the figures of 1891 certain 

towns, then municipalities, but now Notified Areas under the Punjab Municipal 
Act, have been retained in the list of towns in Table IV. 

12. Distribution of the population between towns and villages.— 

The proportion which the 

Peruntag. efr*r a l M uI ati ,n. ^ bears tQ the 

whole remains remarkably 
constant, the slight tendency 
of the urban to increase 
faster than the general 
population, observable in 
1 89 1, having virtually dis- 
appeared. There is no trace 
in these Provinces of that 









tgoi. 


1891. 


1881. 


British Territory 
Native States ... 


■ ■ 

*■ 


» ajajaj 
» a** 


1 88-44 
89-5« 


8S43 
8999 


87 # o6 
88-78 



t Subsidiary Table !I»A, lines a and 4, columns 4 and 5. 



general movement of the population to the towns which is so marked in Western 
Europe, though there is perceptible movement towards the cities. 
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13. The number of Towns. — The total number of towns in British 
Territory has risen by 13, from 178 in 1891 to 191. The most important addition 

Note to Table IV t0 lhe list ° f t0WI1S lS that ° f 

Lyallpur, the capital of the 
Chenab Colony which was constituted a Municipality in 1899 and has now a 

Eopulation of 9,171 souls. Founded in 1896 and named after Sir James 
,yall, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab from 1887 to 1892, it was planned, 
like Madrid, with its streets radiating from a central square and thus differs 
widely from the ordinary Indian town. Parachinar as the head-quarters of the 
administration in the Kurram Valley has been also included, and the remaining 
eleven have been added as coming generally within the Census definition of a 
town. Khanpur was in 1891 included in the Municipality of Hoshiarpur but 
was declared a separate Notified Area in 1892-93. 

14. Classification of Towns by size.— Following the Census classification 

towns may be conveniently 
divided into three main 
classes : — 

(i) cities of over 1,00,000 
inhabitants, (ii) large towns 
of from 100,000 to 20,000 
and (ii't) small towns of 
less than 20,000 inhabitants. 
The numbers of the urban 
population in each class are 
given in the margin. 



British Territory. 




Number. 


Population, 
1901. 


Punjab. 

Cities ••• ••♦ 

Large town* ... ... 

Small towns ... ... ... 

North-West Frotiiier Province. 
Large towns ... ... ••• 

Small towns ... ... 


3 
«7 
•S« 

3 
'7 


573.968 
738I3S 

1,013,366 

157.646 ; 
112.359 



Pf.rce stack or total urban fopulation in— 



50—100,000 ... 

-50,000 ... 



15—30,000 , 
10-15.000 . 

5-jo.ooo . 
Under 5,000 . 



1901. 1891. 



1881. 



15. Distribution of the urban population in British Territory. — Ac- 
cording to the Census of 
1901 the total urban popula- 
tion amounts to 2,595,372 
in these Provinces and its 
present distribution as com- 
pared with 1891 and 1881 
is shown by the figures in 
the margin. It will be seen 
that the cities alone con- 
tain over one-fifth and the 
large towns over one-third 
of the whole urban popula- 
tion. 



tt-3 
163 

%\ 
7 6 

32 4 

73 1 



ar 
349 

SO' 
14-0 

% 

83 
33 2 

68 



384 

13 2 

8-5 
33 7 
M-3 



16. The Cities and Towns as centres of trade. — The movements of 
troops affect the figures of cantonments, and to a great extent of civil lines, and 
they will therefore be left, as far as possible,* out of consideration in discussing 
the progress or decay of the towns which depend on trade. The fluctuations in 
the populations of the towns, including the cantonments, will therefore not be 

subsidiary Ta b.e,n.B. .„d c. discussed and only the 

figures given below, which 
are those for the municipalities, will be commented on and explained. 

17. The Cities. — The combined population of the three cities of Lahore, 
Delhi and Amritsar has risen from 506,199 in 1891 to 573,968, an increase of 
67,769 persons or 13-4 per cent., so that over one-third of the increase in the 
total urban population is in the cities. But though the city populations have 
thus increased rapidly it must be borne in mind that in 1881-91 Amritsar de- 
creased by 10 per cent., and, though its increase since 1891 amounts to 18 per 
cent., the present increase on the figures of 188 1 is only 7 per cent. Lahore, 
on the other hand, would have shown a somewhat larger increase had not the 
Mian Mir Cantonment decreased by over 1,100 persons. 



* In a few case* the figaret of the Civil Lines have been included in those of the Municipality and cannot be 
separated. Their inclusion however will not appreciably affect the conclusions to be drawn as the figures ate 
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Delhi.— The commercial development of Delhi during the past decade has 
been remarkably rapid, but not apparently sound to judge from the Deputy 
Commissioner's remarks : — 

11 The decade has been marked by the rapid growth of Mill industries. Indigenous 
trades and manufactures have suffered proportionately. This growth has however received 
a check from circumstances connected with the failure of Ralph Oouse & Sons, etc., and 
the discovery of the insecure coudition of other Company concerns. There has been also 
a rapid growth in the Commission Agency business and, though business is at persent slack, 
their prosperity is likely to continue. German goods flood the Delhi markets." 

The population, excluding 3,041 souls in the cantonment, has risen by nearly 
9 per cent, and is now 206,534. 

Lahore, the capital of the Punjab, excluding Mian Mir Cantonment, has 
risen by 18 per cent, and has now 186,884 inhabitants. There has been a 
large increase in the number of cotton-ginning factories in the last five or six 
years. 

Amritsar. — Amritsar with a present population of 161,039, excluding the 
cantonment, has increased 18 per cent, in the decade. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner remarks that ' the increase is due to the development of carpet and other 
factories, and the existence of a trade-market for food-grains and other articles 
of mercantile value and daily use. ' 

18. The large towns of the Punjab (in British Territory).— The 

ruiMMiufTilililY figures show that all the large towns in 

British Territory have increased in popula- 
tion since since 1881, but that since 1891 Ambala, Ferozepore, Rewari, Panipat 
and Dera Ghazi Khan have decreased. The towns which show most advance 
since 1 89 1 are Rawalpindi, Multan, and Sialkot. 

Sob.idiiryT.bi.n-B , Ta . kin g the Iar S c to™s in order of 

y population 

(1) Multan shows an increase of 16 per cent. It is the most important 

town in the south of the Province and favoured by its position on 

the Karachi route. 

(a) The town of Jullundur shows an increased population of 8 per cent., 
having now 54,455 inhabitants, but according to the District 
report it should have developed more rapidly. Its general trade 
is good and a combined cotton, oil and flour mill, in which iron 
will also be worked, has been erected. Its grain-trade has how- 
ever fallen off owing to the establishment of a large grain-market at 
Phagwara, in Kapurthala, where octroi is not levied, and that in 
piece-goods has declined because no octroi is levied on them in 
Amritsar, whereby the trade has been diverted to that city. Country 
sugar is said to have been displaced by English. 

(3) Ludhiana shows an increased population of 48,211 or 2,187 more 

than in 1891, an increase of 5 per cent. It has increased by over 
4,000 inhabitants since 1881. What the effect on its trade of the 
Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal line will be cannot yet be foreseen. 

(4) Rawalpindi has increased by 31 per cent, and has now a population 

of 47,077. It has no special manufactures but a large general 
trade. 

(5) The development of Sialkot is somewhat remarkable. It has now 
a population of 45,374 as against 39,612 in 1 891, an increase of 15 
per cent. 

(6) Bhiwani (35,917), in spite of the famines in its neighbourhood, has 

maintained its position. 

(7) Gujranwala has also increased rapidly. In 1881 it had a population 

of 22,107, in 1891 of 25,892 and it has now 28,356 inhabitants. 
The Deputy Commissioner writes :— 

In the town of Gujranwala there is one flour, oil and rice-husking mill and 
two cotton-ginning factories with flour and rice-husking mills. The grain- 
trade in the town of Gujranwala has suffered considerably since the establish- 
ment of trade-marts at Sanglo Hill, Marh Balochan and Lyallpur and the 
opening of the Wazirabad-Lyallpur Railway." 
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(8) Batala has been made a great centre of the trade in grain by the rail- 

way and its real population is probably more than 27,365, owing 
to extensions beyond municipal limits. 

(9) The decrease in Rewari (from 37,934 to 27,295 or 639 persons) is 

not easy to explain. Its situation at the junction of three impor- 
tant routes appears, however, to have ruined its trade. It is noted 
in the Gurgaon report that a ginning-factory established in the 
town did not pay and was removed to Hansi, which is also on the 
line of rail. 

(10) Panipat has suffered equally with Rewari, its population having 

fallen from 27,547 to 26,914, but it still has a population of 1,893 
more than in 1 88 1. In 1891 the figures were swollen by the in- 
clusion of some of the staff employed on the construction of 
the Delhi-Kalka line, and the Deputy Commissioner adds 




livic 
whic 

If this correction be made the population of Panipat is larger by 1,548 souls than in 1 891. 
(11) Ambala (26,744) appears to have been affected by the decay which 

has overtaken the population of that District and shows a slight 

decrease of 1 1 2 souls. 
(13) Ferozepore now returns 23,475 inhabitants or 1,862 less than in 1891, 

a falling off of 7 3 per cent. The Deputy Commissioner writes : — 

" It is not certain that 'suburbs ' have been estimated in the same way as in 189L 
But it is quite clear that Feroxepore City is not progressing. The mortality from fever 
last year was exceedingly heavy. Besides the trade of Ferozepore has suffered very con- 
siderably during the past decade owing to the produce of the villages both far and near, 
which used formerly to be brought to the city, being drawn away by the opening of 
petty agencies of European and Native firms at most of the stations on the Railway line." 



(13) Jhang-with-Maghiana and (14) Karnal, as head-quarters of Districts 
show an increase, but as regards the latter the Deputy Commis- 
sioner notes : — 

" Karnal town used to export a large number of boots and shoes, but the trade 
has declined as the makers cannot compete with Cawnpore. One cause of 
this unsatisfactory state of things is that the skilled hands keep their 
secrets to themselves and another is that smooth machine-made articles are 
coming into fashion." 

(15) Kasur has attracted some of the trade of Ferozepur, owing to its 

situation on the Karachi route, and its population has risen 
by 8 per cent., being now 22,022. 

(16) Dera Ghazi Khan Municipality* shows a decrease of 2,202 or 9*2 

per cent., due to the reluctance of capitalists to invest money in 
the town while its fate is still uncertain. Whether the Indus 
carries it away or not its decay is inevitable when the cantonment 
there is abolished. 

(17) Rohtak has now risen to the position of a large town having increased 

from 16,702 in 1891 to 20,323 in 1901 (if the civil lines be included.) 
Its rise is directly attributable to the construction of the Southern 
Punjab Railway and the consequent establishment of a grain- 
market in the town. 

19. The large towns in Native States.— In Native States Territory all the 

large towns show a decrease 







Population, 






1901. 




Patiala ... ... ... 


S3.54S 




Narnaol ... .„ 


19,489 


1 ,670 ! 


Mailer KotlA ... ... ... 


ai.iaa 


633 



since 1891, and Patiala — the 
only town with over 50,000 
inhabitants in a Native State 
— has now fewer inhabitants 
than in 1881. The minority 
of the present ruling chief 
probably explains this de- 
crease, but it is not apparent why Narnaul, in the same State, should have fallen off. 
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20. The small towns in the Punjab.— Taking these in order by natural 
sbidt ,Tibi.n.c Divisions, Districts and States, I propose 

7 to examine the figures in some detail as 

the tendency of the small towns to decay is in many instances apparent from the 
present returns. 

Hissar. — In the Hissar District, Hansi and Hissar itself show substantial 
increases, but Sirsa has decreased from 16,415 to 15,800, or nearly 4 per cent, 
and all the four remaining petty towns show more or less marked decreases. The 
opening of the Southern Punjab Railway has diverted traffic from Fatehabad to 
Tohana, which may in time become an important centre of trade. 

Loharu. — Similarly the small town of Loharu, the capital of the State of 
that name, shows a decrease of over 10 per cent., having now only a population of 

3,175- 

Rohtak.— The capital of the District has increased from 16,702 in 1891 
to 20,323 in 1901, or by nearly 22 per cent. Its position on the Southern Punjab 
Railway has contributed to this. Jhajjar (12,227) remains almost stationary, 
with a nominal increase of 346. Gohana has decreased from 7,690 to 6,567 or over 
14 per cent. Of the remaining petty towns three— Kalanaur, Kharkhauda and 
Maham — show small increases and five have decreased. In the case of Bahadar- 
garh the railway is assigned as the cause, as it takes the former traffic of the 
town straight through to Delhi. The population of Beri has probably been affected 
by the decline of trade, though perhaps it has not gone further afield than 
Rohtak. 

Dujana.— Dujana has also a lessened population, having decreased by 193 
to 5,545 s <> uls - 

Gurgaon. — In the Gurgaon District only one town (besides Rewari) shows 
a decrease, Hodal having decreased by 1,459 to 8,142 souls, or by over 15 per 
cent. The increases are, as a rule, small, but Palwal has risen from 11,227 t0 
12,830, or 14 per cent. This town has now a prosperous ginning-factory. 

Pataudi. — Pataudi also shows a small increase. 

Delhi. — In Delhi, Sonepat (12,950), and Ballabgarh (4,506), show nominal 
increases, while the town of Faridabad has fallen from 5,929 to 5,310, a decrease 
of 619 souls. 

Karnal. — In Karnal only one of the five small outlying towns, Pundri, 
which has a considerable trade, shows an increase, all the rest having decreased, 
Thanesar and Kaithal in a marked degree. The sacred town of Thanesar has 
been going down for the last 40 or 50 years. Its climate in normal years is 
bad, and its Brahmans, who profit by the offerings of the pilgrims to its shrines, 
have become demoralised by indolence and profligacy. Another reason given 
by the Tahsildar of Thanesar is that, owing to the advent of the Railway and of 
scarcity, the artisans have left their homes and occupations. Pehowa, which is 
not classed as a town, is similarly circumstanced, and its population has gone 
down even more rapidly. Kaithal is said to have lost 3,000 people in the fever 
and cholera epidemics of 1900. A cause adduced for the decrease in Shahabad 
is that the manufacturers of netted paper for tasias, of siiars, and seals have 
almost disappeared. Panipat was noted for its brass utensils, but there are now 
few exports. 

Jllllundur. — In Tullundur there are small increases in six and decreases in 
three towns. The chief decrease is in Rahon, which has fallen from 10,667 m 
1891 to 8,65 1, or by nearly 19 per cent. The plague has ruined its already declin- 
ing trade in country cloth and braid. The same cause doubtless accounts for the 
decreases in Jandiala and Banga. 

Kapurihaia. — In Kapurthala the capital shows an increase of 10 percent., 
while Phagwara shows a still larger increase, having attracted trade from Jul- 
lundur, as already noted. The remaining four towns are stationary. 

Ludhiana. — The four Ludhiana towns all show an increase except Khanna 
(3,838), which has a nominal decrease of 39. But the increases are not large, 
as the figures show, though it is satisfactory that the unhealthy town of 
Machhiwara should show an increase of 248. 
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Ferozcpur. — In Ferozepur the two smallest towns show decreased popu- 
lations, and two of the intermediate towns are stationary, but Muktsar has risen 
by a 1 per cent, and Fazilka by 1 2 per cent. Muktsar is the head- quarters of 
a Tahsil, the expansion of which has been checked by the recent scarcity, but in 
which development is certain. Fazilka would have shown a still larger increase, 
but it has recently lost much of its trade by the opening of the Southern Punjab 
Railway, and the establishment of a large grain market (free of octroi) at 
Abohar, which has also diverted its trade, most of which now goes to Karachi 
via Kot Kapura. 

Faridkot.— Both the towns in Faridkot have increased, the capital by 25 
per cent, and Kot Kapura by 23 per cent— the latter at the expense of Fazilka. 

The Phulkian States. — In Patiala eight out of the 13 small towns show 
decreased populations, and four a slight increase. Govindgarh, in the Tahsil of 
Barnala, has risen from 8,536 to 13,185, or by 54 per cent. The increase is due 
to its position on the Railway, and to the establishment of a market. 

In Nabha three of the four towns show an increase, large in the capital 
and in Bawal. In Jind four out of seven towns show a decrease, two moderate 
increases, and the new capital, Sangrur, a very large increase. 

Lahore. — In Lahore, Chunian has now a population of 8,959, or 1.380 
less than in 1 89 1, which is curious considering that some development of the 
cotton-ginning industry has occurred there, as in Kasur and Lahore. The 
decrease in Snarakpur is undoubtedly a consequence of the falling off of the 
population in that Tahsil. The three remaining towns show an increase. 

Amritsar.— Of the four small towns in Amritsar only one, Tarn Taran, 
shows an increase. The other three are stationary or retrogressing. 

Gujranwala.— In the Gujranwala District, all the towns, except Killa Didar 
Singh, the smallest, show an increase since 1891. Wazirabad, as an important 
Rai [way Junction, has risen from 15,786 to 18,069 or '4 P er cent « Hafizabad has 
become a thriving town since the opening of the Chenab Canal and the Railway 
from Wazirabad to Khanewal. Sodhra on the Jammu Extension has also risen 
to be a town of some importance. 

Kangta. — Kangra, the old capital of the District, has now a population of himautam A«a 
4,746, a decrease of 488 since 1891. Nurpur continues to decrease. Its popula- 
tion is now only 4,462 or 1,282 less than in 1881. Once a centre of the shawl 
manufacture, which was carried on by Kashmiri refugees, it has never recovered 
since the Franco- German war ruined that trade. 

Hill States. — The capital of Nahan shows a nominal increase, but the chief 
towns in Nalagarh, Bilaspur and Bashahr have all decreased. The capital of 
Mandi has increased from 6,889 to 8,144 or by 18 per cent, and Nagar-Bhojpur 
the capital of Suket has risen from 1 ,583 to 9, 1 79, an increase of 38 per cent., 
while the capital of Chamba has risen slightly from 5,905, to 6,000. 

Ambala.— In Ambala, Jagadhri Municipality returns 13,462 inhabitants, an sub-Hhuumk 
increase of 433 since 1891, but the town lies four miles from the Railway and 
there is a tendency to extension towards the station, beyond the municipal limits. 
Rupar also shows a small increase, but the two other small towns, Sadhaura 
and Buria, have decreased. This is attributed to the unhealthy seasons of 1892 
and 1900, but the municipal authorities of Sadhaura seem to be in some doubt 
as to the exact boundaries of the town. Buria, however, has certainly decreased 
in commercial activity. It lies close to Jagadhri, which is absorbing its trade. 

Kalsia.— In the Kalsia State, both the petty towns of Chhachrauli (5,520) 
and Basi (4,641) have fallen off slightly. 

Hoshiarpur. — In the District of Hoshiarpur, every town with the one excep- 
tion of Una shows a decrease. The town of Hoshiarpur itself shows an appar- 
ently large decrease (from 21,099 to 17,037), but in 1891 it included Khanpur, 
which has 3,183 inhabitants according to the present returns. Thus the two 
combined still show a population decreased by over 4 per cent Tanda-Urmur 
has also decreased from 11,632 to 10,247 or by nearly 12 per cent., and Hariana 
has lost over one-sixth of its former population. 
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Gurdaspur. — In Gurdaspur, Pathankot is the only town which shows any 
signs of development since 1891. It is the terminus of the A mritsar- Pathankot 
branch line. Sujanpur and Dera Nanak have declined owing to the extinction 
of the Kashmir shawl industry, but the former has a flourishing sugar factory, 
worked by water power. Kalanaur, spoken of as ' almost deserted ' in the District 
report, shows a merely nominal decrease. The railway has injured its trade. 

Sialkot. — In Sialkot all the towns show marked decreases except Daska, 
which has increased by over 1 16 per cent. The other towns appear to have 
contributed to the migration to the Chenab Colony, but Killa Sobha Singh has 
a heavy decrease of over 26 per cent., its population having fallen to 3,338. 

Gujrat. — In Gujrat, the head-quarters town of the District has risen from 
17,671 to 19,048 or by nearly 8 per cent., Kunja also shows an increase of 17 
per cent., but Jalalpur and Dinga have decreased. These three towns are 
dependent on the agriculture of the District and there are no special causes 
for their fluctuations. Jalalpur has never recovered the loss of its woollen 
industry since 1870. 

Jhelum. — In Jhelum, the head-quarters of the District show an increase 
of close on 2,000 inhabitants, or 20 per cent. Regarding Pind Dadan Khan, 
which has fallen from 15,055 to 13,770 or by over 8 per cent., Mr. W. S. Talbot, 
the Settlement Collector, writes : — 

" Pind Dadan Khan is well known to be in a decadent condition : in this town indeed 
I looked for a larger loss of population than has actually occurred. The causes are 
threefold ; first, is the loss of the through trade of the salt from the Khewrah Mines hard 
by, which formerly all passed through Pind Dadan Khan on its way to Miani, or down 
country by the river route, and now passes out by railway direct without affecting the 
town ; in the second place, grain markets have been established at the stations of Lilla 
to the west, and Haraopur to the east, and as they have no octroi dues to pay, they 
compete at a great advantage with the older centre ; thirdly, the ravages of " kallar- 
shor " have put out of cultivation a large area of land in the neighbourhood of the town, 
though it may be hoped that by canal improvements some of the ground thus lost may be 
eventually recovered." 

Chakwal and Bhaun show normal increases. 

Rawalpindi.— In Rawalpindi, Hazro has increased by over a fourth, but 
Pindigheb is stationary, and Attock has decreased. The Settlement Collector 
of Hazara remarks : — 

" Attock town has now no means of support, but the fort and the head-quarters of 
the Sub-divisional Officer, and is bound to decrease yet further. Hazro, on the other hand, 
being situated in the centre of the Chach Valley shares in the general prosperity and 
natural increase resulting from peace and security." 

Hazara. — In Hazara, only Abbottabad, the head-quarters of the District, 
and Haripur have increased. Baffa shows a small decrease and Nawashahr a 
large one. 

NwmhWisT D*r Montgomery. — In Montgomery, the head-quarters of the District has 
increased in population, owing to the location of a Central Jail there, but Kamalia 
and Pak Pattan have decreased, the former by over 6 per cent. 

Shahpur.— In the Shahpur District, Sahiwal, off the line of rail, is the only 
town with a decreased population, in spite of a thriving trade in toys and decora- 
tive work. The head-quarters town of the District shows but a small increase, 
which is natural, as it may be soon moved elsewhere. Bhera and Khushab have 
increased rapidly. Both are on the Sind-Sagar Line, as is Miani, which is 
however stationary. Khushab has a considerable export trade in grain tc 
Europe. 

Mianwali.— Of the five towns in Mianwali, four show small increases and 
one, Kalabagh, a marked decrease of 13 per cent. It is remarked that the 
Railway has only replaced the Indus as a trade-route and that the towns on it 
such as Bhakkar and Leiah have not materially progressed. 

Jhang. — In Jhang, Chiniot has risen from 13,476 to 15,685, an increase of 
over 16 per cent. 

Multan.— Of the five small towns in Multan, two are stationary and two 
have decreased in population, while the fifth, Jalalpur, has increased from 3,884 

to 5,149- 
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Baha-waipur. — Of the eight small towns in this State, only one — Bahawal- 
pur itself— shows a decrease, due to the transfer of the Nawab's residence to 
Ahmadpur. The increases are, as a rule, substantial and are a result of the 
general development of the State. 

Muzaffargarh — In Muzaffargarh, three of the four towns show an increase. 
The increase in Muzaffargarh itself is substantial, being 22 per cent., and in the 
other two, nominal. The fourth and smallest, Khairpur, has decreased, 

Dera Ghazi Khan. — Two of the four small towns in Dera Ghazi Khan 
show a slight increase. The smallest, Mithankot, has decreased, as has also 
Rajanpur, doubtless because the cantonment there has been abandoned. 

21. The towns in the North-West Frontier Province.— In Peshawar, 
the Peshawar Municipality (including the Civil Lines) shows an increase of 16 per 
cent., having now a population of 73,343 or 10,264 more than in 1891. The other 
three towns, Prang, Charsadda and Tangi return greatly decreased populations. 
In the Districts of Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, all the head-quarter 
municipalities show remarkable increases, and Lakki in Bannu has also increased, 
but Kulachi, in Dera Ismail Khan, shows a small decrease, and the Settlement 
Collector writes that ' its importance as a mart for trans- Frontier trade has been 
tranferred to Dera. The considerable trade carried on by the Mian Khels, Gan- 
dapurs and other Pathan tribes settled in the Kulachi Tahsil has been greatly 
injured by the Amir's Custom contractors' exactions '. 

22. The causes of decay in the small towns. — Thus, out of the 201 
trading towns of less than 20,000 inhabitants in the two Provinces, no less than 
92, or nearly half, show a decreased population. But the proportion of decay- 
ing towns is not the same throughout the Provinces. In the Districts of the 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, 44 out of 101 small towns show an actual decrease and few 
of the remaining 57 exhibit much vitality. In the Himalayan Area, 5 out of 9 
and in the Sub- Himalayan, 29 out of 44, or more than two-thirds, have decreased 
and the same remark applies. In the North- West Dry Area, only 14 out of 47 
show decreased populations, but the decrease is as a rule very marked. 

The causes do not appear to be far to seek. The small country towns, which 
have been left on one side by the railways, have no well-established manufactures 
and their through-trade is at once diverted to places more conveniently situated. 
The administration also tends to centralisation and the legal business of the 
country is carried on at the head-quarters of the District, so that those towns almost 
invariably show marked increases. Trade, however, is the great factor. The 
old hand-industries have been fatally affected by the introduction of steam-power, 
and, as they die out, the towns which formed marts for the exchange of local 
manufactures must succumb unless they can support more highly organised fac- 
tories. These remarks apply equally to the Native States, whose capitals gene- 
rally show a greater increase of population than the State as a whole, while their 
smaller towns, unless on the line of rail, are decaying. It is, however, possible 
that the figures slightly exaggerate the falling off in some cases, or do not 
bring out the full increase in others. As a rule, the railways have not been aligned 
close to the towns and there is a natural tendency for them to expand towards 
the line of rail beyond existing municipal limits and thus part of their population 
is, under the Census definition of « town classed as rural. Again, our octroi 
system, when it does not actually drive trade away, as at Jullundur, encourages 
the erection of warehouses and shops outside municipal limits, as at Hoshiarpur. 
Nevertheless, the decrease in the population of the small towns is a real one and 
significant of the economic changes which are slowly being brought about 
under British rule. 

23. The sexes in towns.— The male population in the towns greatly 
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large towns also the proportion of females is far below the average of the two 
Provinces. This will at once explain why the birth-rate in the urban areas is, as 
a rule, below the Provincial rate, and it must also be borne in mind that ' the vice 
of great cities ' renders many of the women infertile. Moreover, the fact that 
the urban, and more especially the city, populations are composed of immigrants, 
raises the mean age of the inhabitants, and this again explains why the towns 
should have a higher death-rate than the rural areas. We cannot then, in the 
absence of separate vital statistics for the town-bred population, say definitely 
whether the towns are unhealthier than the rural areas or attempt to account for 
the slow increase of the urban population in the small towns by an examination 
of their birth and death returns. 

24. The definition of 'village' in British Territory.— The legal 

definition of a " village " in the Punjab Land 

i88 ec S Rufc t ? eP the«5nd£ nd Rcfeime Act Revenue Act was adopted, the unit of 1891 

being thus retained. Hence the village 
of our Tables is, as before, a fiscal unit and not necessarily a village in the 
ordinary sense of the term. 

25. The number of villages in British Territory.— The total number of 

villages has risen in British Territory from 
Number of viitagts. 34.664 in 1891 to 36,01 1, an increase of 

Chenab Colony ... ... 1.296 1,367, but the Chenab Colony and newly 

Kunam ... ... ... iotf acquired tracts in the Frontier have added 

bhiranni cOantry ... ... 9a «n 1 1 • 

1,494 villages to the numbers returned in 

Total ... M94 1891, which have thus, in the rest of the 

two Provinces been reduced by 1 27 since 
that year. The greatest decrease is in Montgomery which returned 1,864 estates 
in 1891 and has now only 1,31 1. In 1891, as in 1901, no fixed system could be 
< „ „...«»ir.,;,i,r WB ,.R«,rt ,m followed in. this District and the number 

, „, page 68 of Punjab Cen.os Report, ,89a. q{ ^ 

The villages are mere encampments (rahnas), or hamlets {jhoks), the more or 
less temporary abodes of the nomad pastoral tribes. 

26. The * village ' unit and the number of villages in Native States.— 

In the Native States the figures do not show much variation except in the 

o«. case of the Hill States. Patiala only returns 
1901. 1691. . j 

3,580 villages as against 3,549 in 1891, 

t»u,„ ... 30 is* wh| le Bahawalpur again returns 960 in spite 

B»»hahr ... ... 83 615 0 f ih e extension of canal irrigation in that 

SSl 7« S State. Of the Hill States those noted in 

K^n^hai ... ... 163 M«7 the margin show the chief differences : but 

BiUspur "'. 42* moo in all cases there has been a decrease, 

Dh *, mi - - ao M 9 and in several the number of villages shown 

B»ghit '." 84 206 only amounts to a tenth of the number re- 

Mandi ... ... 146 4,417 turned in 1891. 

Suket ... -• 2» ai9 

In the Himalayas the cultivation is necessarily scattered, and this prevents 
the formation of large villages, compelling the people to live in isolated home- 
steads or small hamlets near their fields. The hamlet, however, is not the adminis- 
trative unit but forms a part of a group of hamlets which has some resemblance 
to the village community in the plains. This group is known by various names. 
Thus, in Kangra proper, it is called lappa, hakimi or magdai and is divided into 
tikas : in Kulu it is known as kothi and is divided into phatis : in Mandi and 
Suket the hamlet (bds) forms part of the garh : in Bashahr the small villages 
{gaon) and homesteads form a ghori, or, in Bharauli and in Mori, a bhoj* and 
in Kot Khai a sarganna. 

The constitution of the group of hamlets varies in different parts of the hills. 
Thus, in Kangra, it is a mere congeries of hamlets (gaon) and homesteads (lark 
or bdsa), roughly divided by natural features into likas, and the only bond which 
held the lappa together was the fact that its revenue was collected by a single 

( 0 ) || 16-20 of the Kangrm Settlement Report, official (a). In Kulu the kothi was the 

187a- place where a certain number of hamlets 

had to pay their revenue ; then the term was extended to the area of these hamlets. 

• 5»y*-A bolt ( t Skr : wk»ha) according to Whilley, "PUce name* in the North-Wdtern Provioeet," (page 
13). It i* found in »illag»-namet in the North-Weitern Province*. 
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In Mandi and Suket the garh, meaning literally 'fort,' is practically the same 
as the Kulu kothi. There is no joint responsibility for the revenue, because the 
land is the property of the State in all cases and its occupants are crown- 
tenants, paying a fixed rent. Each family had its own bit of land, but had 
nothing to do with its neighbour, and this is the origin of the graon or hamlet.* 
Elsewhere the group of hamlets is held together by stronger ties. Thus, in 
Bashahr, the rights of cutting wood and grass in the waste are held jointly by the 
ghori and fines imposed on the Tahsil are levied by realising a fixed sum from 
each ghori. 

There is a still larger unit called the farganna. This, in Kanawar, com- 
prises a group of Jjghoris, usually three in number, and is administered by a 
dashaungi The ghori again is under a char and the hamlet under a headman 
who beats the modern title of lambardar. In the Rarr.pur Tahsil of Bashahr 
the larger pargar.nas are each under a palasra. In other parts of the Simla 
Hills also the farganna appears to be a well-defined and very ancient unit. 
It was often administered in former times, under the Raja, by a kardar, or to 
use the older word, ntahta, a term which may mean * measurer ' or 'appraiser.' 
The parganna is often held by a tribe of Kanets, the cultivating caste, and is 
sometimes called by the name of the tribe which holds it.f The tnahta appears 
to have once been hereditary or at least chosen by the Raja from the members 
of certain families, often Kanet and not necessarily Brahman. 

But this larger unit in no way corresponds to the " village " unit in British 
Territory, either in the Hill Districts or in those of the plains. 

The smaller group of hamlets however closely resembles the old fiscal unit 
of Kangra, which has generally become the " village" of our modern revenue 
system, and the revenue estate of the hilly tracts in the Districts of the Sub- 
Himalayan Area and the Salt Range. This group having now been taken as 
the " village " unit in the Hill States there is practical uniformity in the meaning 
assigned to the term in the Native States and in British Territory generally and 
comparison of the returns becomes possible. 

27. The size of the village. — The average population of each village in 

..... ,. , the Native States is 360, whereas in the 

Sub.idi.ry Table II A, column 3 , l.ne. 4 .«! 5- ft ^ ^ ^ 

ly due, in the main, to the same causes, whatever they may be, which have caused 
a greater density of population in British Territory. The contrast is all the more 
noteworthy in that in the Native States the percentage of the population living in 
villages is somewhat higher than it is in British Districts. 

28. Villages classified according to size. — There are also considerable 

differences in the classification of the villages 
Classification villages. according to size for, defining the terms 

5,coo»nd over: 'very Urge' ' large ', and. ' small ' as in the margin, we 

'•^"IC: ' «S : find that in Nat »ve States only 36 per cent, 

under soo ' very small \ of the population live in ' very small ' vil- 

Subsidiary Table II, A., column, ,o-. 3 . ^ than $Q ^ ^ -J, ^ ^ 

only a nominal percentage in ' very large ' villages. In British Territory, gene- 
rally, the proportion of ' very small ' villages is much less, being only about 27 
per cent., while in the Punjab nearly 1 7 per cent, of the rural population live in 
' large ' villages (as against 13*5 in Native States) and 2 5 per cent, in 1 very 
large ' villages. 

And in the North- West Frontier Province insecurity of life and property 
has carried the tendency towards large villages to an extreme, for we find 
nearly 5 per cent, of the rural population in ' very large ', and close on 26 
per cent, in ' large ' villages, while only 24 per cent, are in ' very small 1 villages. 

The question whether, under British rule, increased security is tending to 
the greater dispersion of the village communities into hamlets and isolated 
homesteads is one which the Census returns do not clearly answer because they 
only show the fiscal units. The formation of a new revenue-estate would add a 

• 1 am indebted to Mr. A. Anderson, C.I.E., Commissioner and Superintendent of Jul.undur, (or the 
inbrmation, and my authority for Bashahr it Mian Durga SingH'*- Assessment Reports, 
t At, for example, pargansu RihiDi in Kathsr. 
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' village ' to our figures, but the foundation of a new hamlet within the limits of 
an old estate would not. It will however be presently pointed out, in paragraph 
32 below, that there is such a tendency in Hazara and elsewhere. On the other 
hand it is observed in the Jhelom District report that in Tahsils Jhelum and 
Talagang there is or has been a movement towards the bigger villages (using 
that term in its ordinary sense presumably) and that, in the latter Tahsil, this 
movement was due to the out-break of lawlessness in the District. The larger 
Jhelum 'villages' consist of groups of hamlets, often very numerous, and 
the movement described appears to be from the out-lying hamlets into the main 
settlement of the estate, so that its extent cannot be ascertained from our 
returns. 

Taking the Provinces as a whole there 
seems to be no such movement. The figures 
in the margin show that the percentage of 
the rural population in ' small ' and very 
small ' villages has only decreased by '< 
per cent., and this would be fully explained 
by the foundation of a large number of 
small ' villages ' in the Chenab Colony. 
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words to describe them, so there are several types of village and a variety of 
terms which appear to distinguish them.* 

Thus in the Montgomery District Mr. W. E. Purser distinguished three 

Montgomery Settlement Report, 1878, Section types of villages — the Kamboh, the Jat 

44- and the Arain. The first is compact, the 

houses solidly built of mud, with flat roofs, and a small yard in front surrounded 
by a wall. The Jats ol the Bar have straggling villages, sometimes built in a 
square, with no walled yards but huge cattle enclosures. The houses are 
usually thatched, and often have wattled walls. The Arain village shares the 
characteristics of both these types, modified to some extent. In Jullundur the 
same writer distinguishes two types, the Jat (imitated by the Saini and Mahton), 
and the Gujar (the Dogar and Rajput villages also following this type). The 
Tnii-^r^ui^ntRroort wtion.s former, who have passed completely into 

jullundur Settlement Report, Sect.on ,8. ^ haye compact 

villages, each house being separate and consisting of a small yard with rooms or 
verandahs on two or more sides. In the second or Gujar type, the houses are 
built less in long rows and more in detached groups, with spacious enclosures 
for cattle between. the lane and the houses. Several houses will have one large 
court-yard, and disintegration would appear not to have got so far with the 
Gujars, who still retain pastoral tastes, as with the Jats. The Rajputs' houses 
are constructed moro with a view to securing privacy. As in Montgomery, the 
Arains follow one or both of these types, a fact which points possibly to a mixed 
origin of the caste. These notices are less valuable for what they state than for 
what they suggest. The stage of development at which a tribe has arrived is 
indicated by the structure of its houses and the plan of its villages. The extent 
to which the joint families in a tribe have been broken up is undoubtedly reflected 
by the degree in which their houses have been partitioned, for separate cultiva- 
tion generally means a separate dwelling sooner or later. Data showing the 
number of families have not been compiled on this occasion, but enough has 
been said to show that such statistics would have but a qualified significance 
unless they had been compiled separately for the main tribes. The number of 
families in a house clearly varies in each District according to the tribe. 

The arrangement of the villages also shows that the peasantry are not univer- 
sally blind to the necessity for cleanliness. In certain cases, e.g., in Ludhiana, 
Jat villages have been planned in a systematic way, so as to keep the interior 
circle of houses in good sanitary condition and the general rule that the Chamars 
and Chuhras should live apart from the village (as well as from each other) 
is a useful sanitary custom, but my impression is that the Hindu tribes enforce it 
much more rigidly than the Mohatnmadans, the higher castes of whom are greatly 
dependent on their menials and so permit them to live more or less in the village. 



number of names for ' village ' or ' hamlet ' is vary large and many of them undoubtedly denote different 
llage and differences in origin, but I hare oast to no detailed information on tbe subject, to it is useless 



•The 
types of vil . 

to attempt to discuss it here. 
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PART III.-HOUSE-ROOM. 

• 

30. The definition of ' house.'— As in 1891 the figures are for « occupied 
houses ' only, no enumeration of those unoccupied on the night of the actual Census 
having been attempted.* The main object of the Census is a correct enumeration 
of the people and the obtaining of a correct return of houses had to be subordi- 
nated to that object. Moreover in order to secure an exhaustive enumeration of 
the population it was necessary to ensure that the enumerators should visit 
every place ; at which any person was likely to be found, on the night of the 
Census, and thus our House-lists gradually became lists of places or sites rather 
than of houses in the ordinary acceptance of the term, and it may be that the 
enumerating staff has, in a small percentage of cases, returned occupied places 
as * occupied houses.' 

31. The number of occupied houses — The total number of occupied 

Tablet, co,u mMS -7. tWO Q P 'Ovince S 

has risen from 3.841.558 in 
1891 to 4,326,186 in 1901, an increase of 484,628 or 12 6 per cent., so that the 
rate of increase exceeds that of the population by two to one. 

The returns show small decreases in Gujrat and Hissar. The population 
of the former District shows a somewhat marked decline, while in Hissar, in spite 
of a slight increase in the actual numbers of the population, the decrease in the 
number of houses returned is probably a real one, many houses having been 
abandoned and allowed to fall into ruins during the periods of famine. 

It is noteworthy that in certain Districts there has been a considerable 

increase in the number of oc- 
Kan^m ... ... ... 14 per «M,t. cupied houses returned, 

Sialkot ... ... ... IS <*° . 1 I . 1 • .... .' 

Hoshiarpur ... ... ... 5 do. though their population IS 

stationary or decreasing, as 

the instances in the margin show. 

32. Increase in occupied houses —There is no reason to doubt that the 
figures represent a real increase. Thus in Muzaffargarh the number of houses 
has risen from 69,028 to 76,004 or 10 per cent, due to the formation of scattered 
homesteads or hamlets in the neighbourhood of the outlying cultivation, and 
the Settlement Collector of Hazara writes : — 

" There has been a large rise in the number of occupied houses over that recorded 
in the Census of 1891, due no doubt mainly to the increasing tendency of the people to 
build homesteads on their own lands away from the village site. There are 101,398 
occupied houses recorded in this Census as against 81,469 in 1891, an increase of 19,929. 
As there has been no proportionate increase in the population, the average number of 
persons per house shows a decrease as compared with 1891, the figures being 5-5 and 6'3 
respectively." 

This tendency is certainly not confined to Hazara or Muzaffargarh and goes 
far to explain the general increase in the number of houses, though in some of 
the more densely intensity of the cultivation prevents the formation of new 
hamlets or even homesteads outside the limits of the old inhabited site, and the 
land within this site is in consequence of considerable value, as the bitterness 
of the litigation about it often shows. Nevertheless the number of houses in the 
Amritsar villages has increased by 10 per cent., and in the Jullundur villages 
by 14 per cent.— the rate of increase for the district as a whole. 

33. House-room in rural and urban areas in British Territory.— The 

number of houses has not increased so rapidly in rural as in urban areas, the 
rate being 13 per cent, in the former as against 15 per cent, in the towns since 
1891. It must however be borne in mind that several places have been now 
classed as towns which were not so classed in 1891, and that the difficulty of 
accurately defining a house in towns is very great. The urban population 
appears to be better housed than the rural, there being 57 persons to each 
house in the towns, and 6*4 in villages, but every-day observation would seem 
to show us that the rural population is incomparably better housed than the 
urban. 

• As in irk; 1 Ibe return ot occupied booses made by the enumerating staff *as also accepted as correct without 
-'--i in tbt Abstraction Offices. 

*5 
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34. House-room in Natural Divisions, Districts and States.— The 

number of persons to each occupied house continues to decrease and is now only 
a fraction over 6, as against 6*5 in 1891 and 6*75 in 1881. The Himalayan Area 
.„ . , shows the fewest persons per 

Himalayan Are* ... ... —5 l j »» l • » 

Nocth-West Dry Area ... ... ... j 5» house, and it may be said 

? u , b r in,a iT n D. • «r : t°, s that the population of the 

IndoGangetic Plain, West ... .. 67 . r -j • • 

Sab.r. tii-A. hills is, considering their 

climate, as well housed as any peasantry in Europe. In the North-VVest Dry 
Area the term ' house ' has probably a wider meaning, for, on an average, there 
are less than 6 persons in each house and in the more backward Districts, such 
as Jhang and Mianwali, the number hardly exceeds 5. The Chenab Colony 
returns, 8 6 persons to each house, a comparatively large number, showing that 
the settlers are not yet all housed, though it will be seen that this number is 
exceeded in Gurgaon. In the Sub-Himalayan Area the number in each house 
is slightly greater, while in the Indo-Gangetic Plain house-room seems from the 
figures to be deficient, but the style of house should be taken into consideration. 
In the South-East of the Punjab, generally, we find more persons in a house than 
in any other part of these Provinces, and in Gurgaon there are as many as ten 
persons per house. The number in Ferozeporc, 8, ; s also high, but in the dry, 
rain-less tracts of that District, and of the Malwa generally, the houses of the 
cultivating classes are capacious homesteads and there is ample house-room. 
The type of house varies considerably in different Districts — and sometimes 
in different parts of the same District — and thus the differences in the figures for 
Districts are often misleading, if taken as a criterion of the standard of comfort or 
wealth of the people. 

The variations between the figures for 1891 and those now obtained are 
slight. Any marked change in the style of living or in the type of house is not 
likely to occur in a decade, though the tendency amongst the wealthier classes to 
build bungalows more or less on the European model is noticeable in the towns. 
Gurgaon now returns 101 persons per house as against 9 9 in 1891 and 97 in 
188 1, a curious rise, but in the last decade its population has increased by 11*5 
per cent, and has probably out-placed the building resources of the people. 

35. Types Of Houses. — I have said that the type of house varies in different 
localities and, if space permitted it would be of interest to give a full account 
of the various types, which, allowing for the differences due to material, depend, 
in the main, on the stage of development, as well as on the race or caste of their 
inhabitants. Thus in the south-east of the Punjab we find, in Mr. Fagan's 

Hi S .ar Gawtteer iSqs pages 87-88. account,* the Jats with substantial and 

' often elaborate houses, often with minor 

enclosures inside the main enclosure, ' within which are the chulas or hearths at 
which the bread is baked, and each distinct confocal group living within one 
enclosure has a separate chula' In Rajput villages whether Hindu or Mohamma- 
dan the houses though of the same type are less neat and, it is curious to note, 
in many cases contain a far greater number of families in one enclosure than are 
found in the case of Jats. A degree lower is the Bagar type, the huts of which 
are however still arranged round the enclosure, though the poorer class of Bagris 
have merely a circular hut, constructed entirely of interwoven bushes plastered 
with mud and a thatch. Lowest of all is the Pachhada type — a one-roomed mud 
hut standing in a thorn enclosure. 

Probably no population in India is better housed than the Jat tribes of 
Rohtak and Gurgaon, but in the latter district the Meos, who are more back- 
ward, live in small villages of ill-built huts. In Karnal the Jat and Rajput 
houses appear to be the same, but the villages are differently planned, the 

K»rnai Gaxeteer 1800 e a. Rajputs secluding their women. In 

ma ax cer, 1 >P age Ambala the lower castes. Gujars, Cham- 

ars, etc., have thatched huts, the Rajputs, Jats and even the Kambohs being 
better housed. In the Himalayas the greater abundance of stone and timber 
permits of a better style of building and the houses of the Kangra peasantry 

Rangra Gazetteer, page, 58-59. ^ .^f 0 ^' th f ,0WCT ** in g 

used, except in the rains, for living in, 
while the cattle and sheep are stalled in separate buildings. But in KuUu the 



* There is a plan of a typical well-io-do Jat house in the Delhi Settlement Report, page 109. 
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houses have generally three storeys, the lowest forming the cattle-shed, the next 

living rooms, while in Kullu Saraj the 
dwellings are carried to four or even five storeys. 

There is an'excellent description of the Manjha Jat villages and houses in 
the Amritsar Gazetteer (1892-93, pages 36-37.) and it is pointed out how in that 
highly irrigated district economy of space is everything, so that overcrowding 
in the villages appears to be common, and sometimes houses are built at the 
out-lying wells, though only as a last resource. 

In Montgomery the various kinds of dwelling-house illustrate the degress to 
which the population is nomadic. Thus 'the kotha consists of mud walls and 
roof, the khudi of mud walls and a thatched roof, the jhugi of matted walls with 
a thatched roof, while the chhann is entirely of thatch, and the pakhi (lit : a 
screen) a mere shed of screens. The varieties in Muzaflargarh and Bahawalpur 
are very similar. 

The tendency to replace the old structures of mud and wood by structures of 
brick is practically confined to the village trader class, though occasionally a Jat, 
especially if he is a village headman, will re-build fakka. There is however a 
curious taboo against brick buildings amongst the certain tribes of the submontane 
tract is Sialkot and Gurdaspur and there is also a customary rule in some 
Mohammadan villages that no house should be built of brick until the village 
mosque has been built. The probability is that mud-buildings, being cooler in 
summer and warmer in winter, are far healthier than those of brick especially 
when the buildings are small, and are thus better suited to the present capacities 
of the people. A point of some interest may be noticed here. In most of the old 
types of house the koihi, chaursia, or bharola the receptacle, often of great 
capacity, for storing grain was a feature of the dwelling-house in all parts of 
these Provinces, but under modern conditions it seems to be disappearing. Prior 
to British rule it was customary to keep the grain of many years — in some in- 
stances, it is said, over half a century — in store, but the facilities of transport and 
high prices are causing the custom to be abandoned and it is now quite usual for 
the whole harvest to be sold, barely sufficient grain to last until the next harvest 
being kept, with the result that a short crop throws the cultivator completely into 
the hands of the bania. On the other hand the dead-level of prices due to better 
communications renders it no longer so necessary that grain should be stored 
for such long periods as before. 

36. House-room in cities. — In accordance with a suggestion of the Census 
Commissioner an attempt has been made to obtain statistics which may illus- 
trate the question whether the cities are over-crowded. This question is likely to 
become one of pressing importance at no distant date, in view of the spread 
of plague, and it is to be regretted that plague-measures in Lahore prevented 
its being thoroughly gone into. In Amritsar the rooms in all the houses were 
counted and thus the number of persons per room in that city has been accurate- 
ly ascertained, but in Lahore, and Delhi, a mere estimate of the number of 
rooms was obtained by counting the rooms in 50 typical houses. This method 
gives, as a rule, untrustworthy results because the houses are not built in blocks 
as in European cities, but singly, so that a single-storeyed house may adjoin one 
with several storeys. Further, as already remarked, the term * house ' is in 

v _ towns almost incapable of definition. It 

PanjabCeosus Report, .S^M- ^ foun( j ^ hQ &Q ^ 110 

attempt was made to define ' room ' though the indigenous idea of a room is 
vastly different from ours. To obtain data regarding the extent to which the 
city populations are over-crowded would require a somewhat elaborate survey of 
the houses in each ward, of the ground-plan and the size of the rooms, as well as 
of their numbers, and of the number of storeys. 

That the three cities of the Punjab are lamentably over-crowded would, I 
_ , * . ■ ~ ... .„ „ think, be clear to any one on a very cursory 

Sobitdiary TMe III B. . * .. . . /. . . t . • j j \ 

Snb»idUry Table l inspection, though the data obtained do not 

bring this out very strongly. The figures 
for density certainly donotgive any adequate idea of the congestion of the popu- 
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lation inside the ' cities ' because the areas returned are those within the muni- 
cipal limits, whereas the cities, to use the word in its every-day sense, lie almost 
exclusively within the old walls, which in former times were as necessary to their 
protection as they are now an insuperable obstacle to their natural expansion. 
It is noteworthy that though within the walls the population has greatly increased 
there would seem to have been no corresponding increase in the inhabited 
area. The causes are easily seen. The city walls preclude any gradual expan- 
sion : beyond them the land is either highly cultivated and valuable, or occupied 
by public buildings, so that its acquisition is beyond the means of private persons. 
Fortunately this very density of the population within the old limits has almost 
always necessitated the construction of factories beyond them and this fact should 
facilitate the solution of the question of over-crowding in the near future. 

But greater obstacles to any schemes of municipal extension will pro- 
bably be found in the customs of the people themselves than in any of the 
physical difficulties. The cities, and most of the towns, often contain mohallas 
or alleys occupied by caste or trade communities. This is however by no 
means invariably the case, and the tendency appears to be for the members 
of a trade to disperse more and more throughout a town, as competition 
becomes keener and prices are less regulated by custom. On the other hand 
the joint family dwelling is still an obstacle to progress. As long as the 
family is united it is held in common, but when dissensions arise, as they so 
frequently do, it is partitioned, either the area being divided or each storey being 
allotted to the various branches of the family. It rarely occurs that any mem- 
ber foregoes his share or is bought out and one of the results of this clinging 
to the family dwelling is that the middle classes in towns are probably much 
less wholesomely housed than the poorer classes who have no farda and are not 
tied down to an over-crowded quarter. Another result is that there are diffi- 
culties in making additions to the building, because in the nature of things there 
is a limit to the number of storeys which can be superimposed on the old and 
often insecure foundations so that complete re-building is often necessary and 
this taxes the whole resources of the joint family to the utmost. Nevertheless 
the amount of rebuilding done is very considerable, and this is notably the case 
in Amritsar which would seem to have been half re-built within the last twenty 
years. The desire to rebuild is perhaps to some extent fostered in towns generally 
by the Hindu idea that it is lucky to be always repairing or adding to the 
house, (Ludhiana), but the idea, (in Bahawalpur), that it is unfortunate to 
extend one's premises anywhere but to the front may possibly prevent re-building 
in some degree. The houses re-built in recent years are generally far better in 
style and accommodation than those which they have replaced, but it is unfortu- 
nate that in many cases lofty houses have been built when formerly there were 
structures of only one or two storeys, so that the streets and alleys are less open 
to light and air than before. 

Generally speaking the type of house in the towns does not greatly vary 
throughout the Punjab, though certain castes, as for example the Bhatias, have 
large common dwelling-houses, while others rather tend to sub-divide their 
houses. The custom of caste-mohallas enables the women to sit and work out of 
doors, and this, and the general habit of sleeping on the roof in the hot weather, 
probably does much for the health of the urban population, but the latter custom 
leads to constant competition, it being an object of ambition to secure absolute 
privacy by raising one's house higher than one's neighbour's. Social superiority 
is thus measured by the height of the roof and in Lahore six storeys (exclud- 
ing the ground-floor) have been attained in one or two families. These struc- 
tures over-shadow the older and poorer tenements in which the basement is often 
well below the present level of the street. 
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Subsidiary Table I.-A.— Density of the Population. 
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72 6 

67- 

599 
468 
382 
... 


+ 8-2 

+ 87 
+ 67 
+ 31 
+ 47 

... 


+ 8- 
+ 7-8 
+ 76 
+ 4'4 
+ 5 ' 

■ * • 


+ l6-2 
+ i6 - ? 
+ <43 
+ H 

+ T* 

• *• 


1 1,3164 
12,474-6 
8,u86 
18,047 6 


9,98o-3 

n.5'79 
7,074*2 
15,196-2 


9,514-5 
10,370-4 

6,2915 
16,877-3 


+ 1,336-1 
+ 9567 
+ 1,044-4 
+ 2,851-4 


+ 4658 

+ i,i47 - 5 
+ 7827 
-i,68ri 


+ 1,8019 

+ 2,I04 , 2 

+ 1,8271 
+ I.I70J 



Subsidiary Table I.-B. — Density of the Rural Population. 



District or State. 



Dujana 

Gurgaon 

Patauii 

Delhi 

Kama! 

Amb.il* 

Kalsia 

N a han 

Simla 

Simla Hill States 

Kangra 

Mandi 



Hoshiarpur 

Jullundur 

Kapurtkalla 

Lndbiana 

Maltr Kotla 

Ferozepur 

Patidkot ... 
„, ... (Pahala... 

States. l JiHdi _ 

Montgomery 
Lahore ... 
Amritsar ... 
Gurdaspur 



Sialkot 

Gujranwalat 

Gujrat ... 

Shahpur 

jhelum 

Rawalpindi 

Mianwali ... 

Chenab Colony 

"hangt 

Multan ... 

Baha&alput 

Moiaffargarh 

Dera Ghaxi Khan _ 

Hazara 

Peshawar 

Kohat 

Kurram 

Banna 

Dera Ismail Khan ... 



Rural 
population, 
1901. 



683,73a 
«3°S4 

S3",i0o 
18.629 

669.437 
17,762 
457.6 s8 

792,917 
689,978 

57.020 
139.431 

a 1. 449 
380.973 
75'.94i 
165.001 

5M97 
9' 7,458 
783.W 
360,831 

586 '3i 

56.384 
871,048 
104.988 
1,431.334 
961,335 
341, Si6 
477.936 
000,019 

837,379 
869.769 
131,834 

994-3*9 
812,356 
708,655 
468,407 

5S3437 
816,894 

39S.°33 
783,690 

953.418 
601,975 
651,013 
393,972 

437873 
535 803 
649,797 
187,103 

SMte 
311,976 

307,n5 



Total area. 



In 



Cultivated 
area, 1899-1900. 



Density of rural population psr square mile of mi 



S,37> 

233 

1.797 
too 

1.9S4 
53 
1,273 
3.153 
1 851 

108 
1,198 

loi 
5.9-8 
9.978 
1,300 

420 
3,344 
i,43« 

630 

1.455 
167 
4.303 
643 
5.413 
9*8 
*.359 
4,47« 
3.679 
»,593 
i,8$9 
3,216 
i,99i 
3,io8 
3,051 
4,840 
3,095 
4850 
7.8i6 
3.706 
6.653 
6,107 
15,000 

3635 
5006 

3.391 
3,605 
3609 
1.378 
1,680 
3.403 



• Old Districts as 



In square miles. 



4.032 

• a* 

1,503 

1,548 

""845 
1.750 
1,193 

*" 16 

••a 

933 

• a* 

1.138 
1,085 

i!i08 

3*281 



549 
1.943 

1,233 

1,3-9 

i>6 
i,633 

1,391 

l,l«8 
1,608 
3,053 
1,133 

1.780 
1.561 

Mi 

768 
M93 

677 
i,39o 



812 
718 



in 1891. 



Total area, 
1809-1900. 



131-1 
588 

3995 
1863 

337 4 
341-5 
3595 
2S»'5 
3728 

3394 
108- 

313 4 

644 

754 
1383 
1250 
4088 
54-4 
42J5 
4028 
337-6 
202 7 
1635 
3626 
aSi-6 
1918 

100-2 
2463 
536o 
4604 

37 9 
4994 
357-a 
345 5 

968 
138-5 
1684 

5o-S 
311 3 

1433 
986 

434 
108-1 

8o-6 
158- 
»49'4 

717 

40*3 
136-3 

609 



Total 
1891. 



14* J 



Cultivated area, 
1899-1900. 



131 


169*6 


• ■a 

379 


358 1 


301 


43*"5 


• •• 

328 


541 6 


< 2 5'}. 


453*1 


l3»4) 


570-5 


... 


MM 


• •■ 

336 


• •• 

1,34° 6 


• •a 




78 

■M 


815 6 


■M 

416 


8062 


539 


722 


•M 

389 


4893 


166 

IM 


'365-8 

•a. 

• •• 


83 


• •• 


230 




5*> 




464 


6594 


• •4 

519 


678-3 


208 


49T5 


35« 


5489 


91 


401 


143 


3443 


163 


348-8 


"' 68 


Ml 


88 


•3856 


■M 

X08 


S"7 


63* 


a866 


163 


791-3 


335 


4675 


64 


378- 



361-J 
383-5 



~& 
404 

••• 

500 
(174) 

Ml 
•*« 

tju 

957 

~8<7 
71a 

~47« 



677 
441 



715 

53» 
57" 
447 
334 
391 



9 



355* 
735 
43S 
455 

(•*.< 

i-3-6) 



t Inclnding area in Chenab Colony. 



3° 



Digitized by Google 
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The population in towns and villages. 



[ Punjab igoi. 



Subsidiary Table II- A. — Distribution of the population between towns and villages. 



TOTAL rOB BOTH F»0»lrJCll 

TOTAL BmllltH TmbITOBY IBtLBBIXO 

WtiT F»omtr» Pbotixci. 
Tota!. Bainmi Tibiiiobt iictupmo 

UlllFlOIIU PBOtlXCK. 

Total Nati»i Statm 
Total Plkja? ~- _ - _ 
Total Nam-WMI F.ostim P.oyixck 



towo. 



PlBCIMAGI 

or roroi 
mr|«o I 



Towoi. 



ViLlaae.. 



ftohiak 

Gorgaoo «• 

Pat&'tii m 

Delhi , . 
Kurnal 

Jallandur _ 
Zafv.lA.t'j ... 
Ludh^na ... 

UtlfT ItlU 

Frr irptr 

tttitt* «• 
K.»*u .„ _ 
Ad ... 
Lib ore 
Asirltsv 
Gujranwala 
Himalayan - 



Simla and SinU« Hilt Slttt ... 
Kaogra 

>f«»J4 ami Smi/i 

C*<>nl« — — 

Bub-Himalayan 

Atsbala _ ■•• 

MslAm M ... — 
HothUrpcr 

Gurdaspar ... — 

Sialkot ... m 

Cu;r.it ... ... 

The >im ... ... 

Rawalpindi ~. ..• 

Ilaiara ... mm 
North-WMt Dry 
W 



11,337 

NoHTH- 

Norm- tXSn 

*,<*> 

MM 

14,908 

■1,14} 

M75 

MM 

9.J9* 
MM 
S7.S4S 
11,901 

7.oio 
>7.39) 
11,131 
I0.7S1 
9.9*1 

ll.SI* 

9.ISJ 
S.7*» 
J6.5»4 
J7,i9» 
9,77* 
3.884 
6,na 
J.oji 
5,3)} 
3,44' 
o,«H> 
10,520 
1 7,0*8 
5.081 
6.5;S 

«.4'5 
ll.7>7 
t°,*11 
10,145 




Jt>a _ 
Multan 

fia>t4waJaicr .. 
Miiaffa-gaih „ 
Dora Ghaai Khan 
Pnbawar 
Koh«t .„ 
K u nam 



0,111 
11.1H2 

Sjoo 
11,170 

5.JH 

0,i7" 
JO, 14 

lli.lCV 

«.986 

3.17' 

».ss$ 

>7,3d4 

30.701 
>r*4f 
9,;«o 



507 

S51 

3J0 

3*0 

M 
5'« 
680 

:«» 
13.1 

l/AXS 
All 
S71 
444 
641 
573 
t>44 
•47 
6;8 
400 
Sfo 
610 
397 
SJ* 

5)" 
804 
$M 
318 
IJJ 
>S5 
1,051 
1,155 
73 

443 

401 

.115 
413 
J58 
41 J 
S3'> 
SM 
478 

662 

139 
S94 
930 
6°4 
41S 
44« 
•78 
Sol 
S99 
819 
«73 
4*5 
541 



1 1*4 
II'S 

II-4S 

105 

it'J 
11°4 

14 8 

IT 
»4' 
IS- 
»J" 
10" 
19- 
54' 
10" 
»S" 
IS - 
|J- 
17' 
V* 
16* 
It' 
IT 
14' 
Jl' 

l8* 
10' 

4* 

S' 

6' 



$• 

8-7 B 

IS" 

•5* 

7« 

s- 

a* 

6* 

7* 
11- 
4' 

0*8 

4* 
ll- 

r 

it* 
is- 
le- 
s' 

9" 

ill- 
U- 
S' 

«■ 
is- 



s«-« 
rts 

«S5 

89'S 
M-7 
87 8 
85 2 
87- 

sa- 
's- 

77* 
vo- 
8,' 
«4- 
Oo' 
«S' 

«• 

7J - 

s; : 

BO- 
SS- 
86* 
7S- 

to- 
ut* 

06' 

95' 
94- 
<#■ 
95' 
95* 

912B 

8 s- 
S3- 
93- 
«•* 
oi- 
94- 
91* 
88' 

00 2 

9«- 
-J' 

03* 

99' 
Si- 
»5- 
»o p 
97" 
91- 

8j- 

86- 
95* 
91- 
SJ" 



Pmciiitaoi or 1. smn 

l» 



•o.oon 


10.009 


3,000 


Under 


5,000 


1,000 




19 


to 


5 oco 


acul 


to 


over. 


»o,ooo 


10,000 




oter. 


5,009 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


II 


So '6 


1*5*9 


•4 3 


ft* a 


2 '4 


Ml 


56 3 




>S' 1 


ft 


i "8 


l# 7 


y* 1 


**♦'* 


■ • 


•*e 

» *» 


>"S 


l6'9 


16' 1 


34* -1 


y> 0 


13" t 


■ 

7 


'3 "5 


40/7 


17 "5 


-"*l"4 


8*4 




i0"3 




9*4 




6f3 


4'8 


•5*7 




17*6 


AW # 


6 2 


n 


19*1 


•37 


s** 




j* 


18* 








100* 








11* 


Dl 


4* 


m 


4 l 










M 


11* 


•J*** 


*|6* 


3»» 


Vi" 




3 - - 








xoo* 




37' 


90* 


**6* 


J* 


j« 




SI* 


56* 


IS* 


12" 


4* 






5** 


8* 


3S* 


J" 




13" 




C-9' 






*** 




S6* 


33* 


7 


* 




IS* 














57* 




33* 


10* 




to- 




5 j* 


•f a 


■■• 




ll* 


3'* 


36' 


3" 






18' 




50* 


3*5" 


M* 




•Jf* 




99' 


IT" 

aW 


34 




8' 


88* 


*"■* 


9 


j» 


5* 


19* 






■ 1 


pi 


g« 


41* 


37* 


2 3* 


34* 


tf* 


3* 


15* 


*•* 


an 


41-f> 


374 


0*6 


10*8 






loo' 










S 1 " 




49' 


*** _ 


5* 


■H 




4 J 


57 


•4 


3<* 






79 


*" 




J 1 














*■ «2 / 




-SO* 


Vis **i 


""l"2 


*12" 


A*s> 




•s" 




■M 




■M 




54" 


40 


*** 






•ifl* 


4* 1 * 


J 1 


Ml 




39 


••• 


47* 


• 4 




10" 


°S 




*7* 


l$* 


^ 1* 


9 






3 5* 




9* 


a" 




7t* 


»9* 






19* 


77* 




10* 


7' 




15* 






•r 


17' 


5* 


19' 


468 


£14 


80X 


ae 


31 


176 






loo* 






S' 




M* 


4«* 




S' 


13' 






«J* 


11* 


»4" 


»»• 






IOO' 




(■ 


a- 




»* 








13" 


St a 




15" 


4" 




■ 1' 




97* 


$*' 


Jl* 


I* 


19' 






IOO* 




IS- 


55* 




ii* 


17* 




IS* 


69* 


7* 


M* 


4* 


6* 


S4 - 


IOO* 








4' 


Jl- 








100' 




ao- 




7J* 


JT 




4' 


l«- 


70' 






Vi* 


■r 


II* 



PlRCCRTASC OT HVBAl WOLATI 



S.OO 

M 
a.ooo 



5»* 
5*7 

SJ'S 

49'8 

Sl-8 
.45-5 
C46 

So- 

>3* 

44- 

K* 

4«- 

a4- 

58- 

48- 

•l* 

4«- 

«4- 

59- 

55" 

«s- 
s«' 

S8- 
01* 
S3* 
61- 
51- 

87-e 

14' 

18- 

4$' 

«7* 

40'6 
«6' 
IB- 
S'* 
4»- 
48' 
59- 
S4' 
SO' 

06 3 

4« - 

SB* 

4»' 
74* 
Si" 
»8' 
64' 
61- 

Si' 
44' 
4S- 
37' 
51- 
4«- 



as-* 
»7'1 

3o' 
»S-7 
»4- 
24 3 

i»' 

ir 

9- 

ir 

-9" 
39- 
ai' 



Av- 
o- 
ir 

15* 
II* 
31" 
Jl* 
J»* 
13* 
>4* 
■* 
38- 
86' 
67' 
16* 

a* 

IOO* 

378 
44' 

7«* 
S9" 
44" 

is> 

JO* 

M' 
J4' 
31' 
241 
49- 

ao* 
14* 
>1- 

J5- 



Id* 
lo- 
SJ* 



a\ y lAuuii u-D.—onowtng tne present population and increase (+) or decrease (— 
n. unicipal limits, of the cities and large towns, classified according to population. 



Cities or To* 



Delhi M. C. L. 
Lahore „ 
Amritsar 



Punjab. 



• •• 



Maltan M. C. L. 

Jullundur ,, ... ... 

Ludhiana ... 
Rawalpindi M. C. L. ... ... 

Sialkot ,, ... ... 

Bhiwani ... 

Gujranwala ... ... 

Batala -.. .., 

Rewari ... ... 

Panipat ... 

Ambala ... ... 

Ferozcpur ... ... 

Jhang-Maghiana ... ... 

Karnal 

Kajur ... ... 

Dera Ghazi Khan 
Rohtak 

North-West Frontier Province. 
Peshawar M. C. L. 

Dera Ismail Khan ... ... 



... 
... 
... 



... 
... 



... 
... 



... 

... 



Population 
in 
190I. 



Increase -f> 
or decrease — on 
population of 1891. 



206,534 
186,884 
161,039 

74i627 
54-455 
48,211 

47.077 

45,374 
35.9'7 
28,356 

27.365 
27,295 
26,914 

26,744 
23,475 
23,198 
22,703 

22.023 
21,697 
19,766 

73,343 



Cities. 

+ 16,886 
+ 27,287 
+ 25.038 
arce Towns. 
+ 10,362 
+ 4,080 
+' 2,187 

+ »,'52 

+ 5,762 
+ 430 
+ 2,464 

+ 142 

— 639 

— 633 

— 112 
— 1,862 

+ 856 
+ 1,173 
+ 1,732 
— - 2,202 

+ 3,575 

+ 10,264 
+ 5,3*i 



+ 89 
+ 18 
+ 18-9 

+ 16 
+ 8 
+ 5 
+ 3* 
+ •5 
+ 1 

+ 9 
+ 52 

— 3 2 
-32 

— -41 

~ 7 

+ 4 

+ 5 

4* 8 

— 9 

+ 22 

+ 16 
+ 246 



3 1 



Census Report.] 



Population in towns. 



Chap. 



Subsidiary Table II. -C. — Showing the present population and increase (+) 
or decrease ( — ), within municipal limits, of the small towns, arranged by 
Natural Divisions and Districts and States. 













Increase + or 




District or StaU and 


town. 




Population in 1901. 


decrraae — on 


Percentage. 










population, o( 1891. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


I. — indo-Gangetic Plain West. 












Hissar. 












Hissar 


• • • 


■•• 




17.647 


+ 793 


+ i 7 


Hansi 


... 


• •• 




16.523 


+ 1,333 


+ 84 


Sirsa 


• •• 


... 


• a a 


15,800 


—615 


—37 


Rania 


• •• 


... 


a a . 


4,384 


—726 


— 14-2 


Rori 


• •• 


• ■ • 




3.314 


176 


—5 


Fatehabad 




• * • 


• ■ | 


2,786 


—63 


—22 


Ellenabad 


• •• 


••• 




1,624 


—687 

* 


— 20" 7 


Loharu (Loharu) ... 


■ a a 


Ml 


*.«75 


—256 


—I05 




Rohtak. 












Jhajjar 


... 


• • • 


I • . 


12,327 


+ 346 


+ 29 


Bcri 


• •« 


■ . • 




9»7 2 3 


— I02 


—10 


Mahatn 


• • . 


• ■ • 


Ml 


7,824 


+ 224 


+ 2-9 


Kalanaur 


■ ■ . 


... 


Ml 


7,640 


+ 212 


+285 


Butana 


... 


• a • 


• a a 


7.5<>9 


—92 


— 1*2 


Gohana 


-»•• 


... 


a . • 


6.567 


— 1,123 


-14-6 


Bahadurgarh 


... 


• a a 


• a a 


5.074 


— 120 


— 2'1 


Barauda 


Ml 


• ■ • 


... 


5,836 


—330 


—5*1 


Kahnaur 


Ml 


• a ■ 


• •♦ 


5>°34 


— I04 


—20 


Kbarkhauda 


... 

») 


... 


• • • 


3,765 


I * OaC 


+ 5*2 


Dujana (Dujai 


... 


Ml 


5.545 


—'93 


-33 




Gurgaon. 






12,830 


+ 1,603 




Palwal 




mmm 




+ 142 


Hodal 


*•• 


... 


• a • 


8,142 


—1,459 


— 152 


Firozpur-Jhirka... 


... 


a a • 


7,278 


+ 430 


+ 63 


Farrukhnagar 


• •• 


... 




6,136 


+355 


+ 4-3 


Sohna 




• 


• • | 


6,024 


+ 34 


+ 6 


Gurgaon 




• •• 




4.76s 


+ 682 


+ l6"7 


Hatin 




■ • * 


• • • 


4,3o« 


••• 


• . . 


Pataudi (Pataudi) 


• • • 




4,«7» 


+ 310 


+ 8 




Delhi. 












Sonepat 


Ml 


• a • 




12,990 


+ 379 


+ 3 


Faridabad 


• •• 


• • • 


... 


5,3' 0 


—619 


—10-4 


Bailabgarh 




... 


... 


4,506 


+ 32 


+-?t 




Karnal. 












Kaithal 


... 


... 


. . • 


14,408 


— 1,360 


—8-6 


Shababad 


. . . 


... 




11,009 


—464 




Puodri 


••• 


• I • 


• • . 




t J55 


+0 4 


Thanesar 


... 


• •» 


... 


, 5,o66 


—1,045 


— 171 


Ladwa 


••• 


• •• 


... 


3.518 


—493 


—12-2 




Jullundur 

... 


■ 




10,840 




+ 3"8 


Kartarpur 


... 


a | « 


+399 


Nakodar 


... 


• a* 


a a • 


9,958 


+ 218 


+ 22 


Nurmahal 


... 


• •• 


• ■• 


8,706 


+ 186 


+ 2*1 


Rahon 


• • • 


• •• 


... 


8,651 


—2,016 


— 188 


PbiUour 


• •• 


• •• 


Ml 


6,986 


+ 29 


+ •41 


Jandiala 


■ •■ 


• 


... 


6.620 


—311 


—4-4 


Nawashahr 


• •• 


• •• 




5,641 


+40 


+ 71 


Banga 


• »• 


••f 


E 


4,697 


— 313 


— 6'2 


Alawalpnr 


• •• 


•M 


i — - 


4>4 2 3 


+ 43 


+ •98 



3a 



1. . 






Population in towns. 




[Punjab, 190 1. 


DiMtritt or Stat* aoc 


IOWD. 




Population in 1901. 


I n ct c a 5 e d r 
decrease — on 
population of iSgj. 




I 


• 


3 


4 




Kapurthala. 










Kapurthala 

Phagwara 

Saltan pur 

Hadiabad 

Sheikhupur 

Dalha 


■ M 
IM 
■M 
• • • 
IM 
••• 


m 
••• 
••• 
•>t 
... 
• •• 


... 
... 
••• 
... 

• M 

• •• 


18,519 
14,108 
9,<K>4 

3#039 
1,508 


+ 1.773 

+ i»777 
+ 18 

+ 164 

+ 131 
-183 


T'OJ 

+ 144 
+ •31 

+ 57 
+ 8-7 

—11-9 


Jagraon 
Raikot 
Khaona 
Machhiwara 




... 

»«. 

• a. 
HI 


• •» 
... 
... 
... 


18,760 

t0 >l 3 l 
3,838 

5.588 


+ 644 

+ 750 

—39 
+ 348 


+3*55 
+ 79 

— ! 

+ 4'6 


Ferozepvr. 

Fazilka 

Dharmkot ... 

Moga ... 

Muktsar 

Zira 

Mudki 

Faridkot (Faridkot) 
Kot Kapura 


... 
... 
... 

... 
... 
... 
Ml 
... 


... 
• •• 
... 
• 

... 

... 
... 


8,505 
6,731 
6,725 

6,389 
4,001 

2 .977 
10,405 

9.5»9 


+ 942 
+ 6 
+ 156 
+ 1,118 

—355 
-561 

4 2,086 

+ 1,789 


■ <$ 
+ 2I'3 
—0 1 

— «5'85 

+ 35 
+33- 1 


Phulkian States. 










Naroaul 

Basi 

Sunam 

Mohindargarh 

Samana 

Sana war 

Gobindgarh 

Bhadaur 

Barnala 

Banur 

Hadaya 

PaU 

Sirhind 


Patiala. 

■«« 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• 

• •• 
■ •« 

• «. 
Ml 


••• 

• •• 

IM 
• 

... 
... 
... 
■ •• 

• •• 
It* 
... 

• •• 

• •• 


• •• 
... 

• . • 
... 
... 
... 
... 
... 
... 
... 
... 
... 
... 


19,489 

»3,738 
10,069 

9,984 
10,209 

8,580 
!3,»85 

7,710 

6,905 
5,610 

5,414 
5.5«5 
5,415 


—1,670 
—73 
—800 
—863 

+ »74 
-98 

+ 4,64t 

4- -.14 

+ 393 
—887 

—767 
—51 
+ I6l 


-78 
-52 
—73 
—7*9 
+ '7 
—n 

+54 4 

J- t'A 

+ 4*4 
—13*6 

—134 
— 91 

+3 


Nabha 
Dhanaula 
Phul 
Bawal 


Nabha. 
... 
... 

... 
... 


• •• 
... 

... 
... 


... 
... 
... 
• •• 


18,468 

7,443 
4,964 
5,739 


+ I,36o 

+ 348 
—324 
+ 648 


+ 7*9 
+48 

—43 

+ 12-7 


Sangrur 

Jtnd 

Dadri 

Safidon 

Bund 

Kaliaua 

Balanwali 


Jind. 

• •• 
... 
... 

• •• 

• •• 
... 
■ •« 


■M 

• •t 
... 
... 
... 

• •a 
... 


• 

• •• 
... 
... 
... 
.1. 
... 


11,85a 
8,047 

7.O09 
4,832 

3,735 
a,7*4 
3,298 


+ 3.032 
—60 

—595 
+ 339 

—667 

-441 
+ 339 


t-34'3 

-78 
+ 5*3 
— 15*15 
— 13*9 
+ 11 


Chunian 
Patti 

Khcm Karan 

Sharakpur 

Khudiau 


Lahore. 

... 
... 
... 
... 


• •• 

• •• 
ttt 
... 

• M 


.1. 
... 

. . . 

• •• 
... 


8,959 
8,187 

6,083 
4,474 
3,401 


+ 693 
+ 148 
—450 
+ 480 


—13 3 
+92 
+ 2-5 
— 9-1 

+ 164 
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Population in towns. 



Chap- 



DUtriet Or Siatt and town. 


Population in 1901. 


Inereaae+ot 
population of 180.!. 


Parcentaga. 


1 


9 


3 


4 


Amritsar. 
Jandiala ... ... 

Majitha ... •>> 
Vairowal ... 
Tarn Taran ... 


• ». 
... 
... 
... 


7»750 
6.403 

5.439 
4,438 


+ l8 

— »4 

-85 
+ 528 


+ •23 

— -ai 

— n 

+ «3'5 


Gujranwala. 
Wazirabad ... ••• 
Ramnagar ... ... 

Emma bail ... ... 

Sodhra 
Akalgarh 

Hafizabad ... ... 

Killa Didar Singh 


... 

• • . 

• •• 
... 
••• 

• • • 
••• 


18,069 
7,iai 

6.404 

5,050 
4,961 

4,597 
3.705 


+ 2,283 
+ 529 

+ 6ST 
... 

+699 
••« 
-138 


+ 14-4 

+8 
+ ii*i 

+ 164 

... 

-48 


II. HIMALAYAN. 
Nahan (Nahan) 


... 


6,256 


+ «35 


, + aa 


Simla Hill States. 

Nalagarh 
Bilaspur 

(Bashahr) Rampur 


... 
■ .. 
... 


4,027 
3,193 


-481 

—68 

—271 


-107 
—2 
—10 


Kangra. 
Kangra ... ••• 
Nurpur ... ... 

Mandt (Mandi) 
Suket (Bhojpur Nagar) 
Chamba (Chamba) 


... 
... 

... 

... 


4,746 
4,462 

8,144 
2,179 
6 noo 


— 488 

—375 

+ 1.255 
+ 596 


-93 

+ i8a 

+ 3765 
4- 1*6 


III. SUB-HIMALAYAN. 
Ambala. 
Jagadhri ... ... 

Sadhaura ... ... 

Rupar ... ••• 
Buria ... ••• 


... 
... 
... 

... 


11 A.62 

9,812 

8,888 
5,865 


—633 
+ 195 
-944 


+ n 

li 3 

+ 2*2 
-138 


Kalsia. 
v^nnacntiraun ... .*• 

Basi ... ■>• 


... 


5.520 
4,641 


-154 
-325 


—65 


Hoshiarpur. 
Hoshiarpur ... 
Khanpur ... ... 

Tanda-Urmur ... ... 

Daswya ... ... 

Miani ... «•• 
Hariana ... 
Garhshankar ... ... 

Anandpur ... ... 

Una ... ... 

Garhdiwala ... ••• 
Mukerian 


... 
... 
... 
... 
... 
... 
••» 

Ml 
... 


17.037 

3.183 
10,247 
6,404 
6,1 1 8 
6,005 
5,803 
5,028 
4,746 
3.652 
3,589 


} -879 

—1.385 
—643 
— 53» 

—1,061 
—261 

~I 3 

+ 263 

—393 
-388 


—4*1 

—11*9 
—9-1 

—7'9 
—15 
—43 
—1-4 

+ 5'8 

— 9*6 


Gurdaspur. 

Pathankot 

Gordaspur Municipality ... 
Sujanpur ... ... 

Kalanaur ... ... 

Dinanagar ... ••• 
Dera Nanak ... 
Srigovindpur ... 


... 
• a. 
... 
.«• 

»•- 
•a. 
... 


ft r,nT 
VaUyi 

4.903 
5,687 
5.351 

5»*9» 
5,n8 

4,380 


T ■>34'« 
-286 
—I09 

—35 
—263 
—63a 

+ ai 


_L -O 

=S 

—66 
-4*8 
—109 
+ 48 
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I. 



Population in towns. 



* 

[Punjab, xpoi. 



Dutriii or Stat* and towa. 


Population la 1901. 


Increase -for 
population of 1891. 


Percentage. 


1 


a 


3 


4 


Sialkot. 

Pasmr. ... ... 

Daska ... ... 

Zafarwal ... ... 

Narowal 

Jamke ... ••• 
Kila Sobha Singh 


• •• 
... 

• •< 

• •• 
MM 


8,335 
6,655 
4,658 
4,422 

4,216 
3.338 


—865 

+ 3,585 
—878 

—476 
—I,l82 


—9*4 
+ 1167 

—15*8 

^8-9 
— 3615 


Gujrat 
Jalalpur 
Kunjah 
Dinga 


Gujrat. 

... 

... MM 
... .*• 
••• ••• 


• •• 
••• 

MM 


19,048 
10,640 
6,43* 
5.4 « a 


+ I.377 
—425 
+ 957 

—12 


+ 78 

-3-8 

+ 17*4 
— -aa 


Jkelum. 
Jhelum Municipality 
Pind Dadan Khan 
Chakwal ... 
Bhaun ... ... 


• II 

MM 
... 

• •• 


11,703 

13,77° 
6,520 

5,340 


+ 1,993 
—1,285 

+ 450 

+ 144 


+ 20-5 
—85 

+ 74 
+ 27 


Hazro 
Pindigheb 


Rawalpindi. 

• •• Of* 


MM 
... 


9.799 
M5a 


+ 2,219 
—10 


+ 39«a 
—•11 


Baffa 
Haripor 
Abbottabad 
Nawashahr 


Hasara. 

• •• Mi 
••• • •• 

... tit 
••• ..» 


• •• 

MM 

• •• 


7,029 
5,578 

3.199 
4,114 


—408 
+ 159 

+957 
—1,184 


—54 
+ 29 
+4a6 


IV.— NORTH-WEST DRY AREA. 








Montgomery 
Kamalia 
Pak Pattan 


Montgomery. 
• •• ••• 

••• 

MM ••• 


MM 
MM 
... 


6,60a 
6,976 
6,192 


+ 1,443 
— 5»4 
—330 


+ 279 

—6-8 
—5-05 


Bhera 

Kbushab 

Shahpur 

Sahiwal 

Miani 


Shahpur. 
... 

••■ IN 
... ••• 
... ••• 
... ... 


MM 

••• 
... 
... 
<<• 


18,680 
l*,403 
5,855 
9,163 
7,220 


+ 1,352 

+ i,57» 
—482 

—47 

+ 7» 


+7*i 
+ 159 

—77 
—•51 
+ '99 


Isa Khel 

Leiah 

Kalabagh 

Bhakkar 

Kabror 


Mianvtali. 
••i ••• 
••• ••• 

... ••• 
••• ••• 

••• »■« 


III 
... 

MM 
Mil 


7,630 
7.546 
5,824 
5,3*3 
3,343 


+30 
+ 109 
—878 
+ 102 
+410 


+ '39 
+ 1-4 
—13*1 

+ 1*9 
+ 147 


Chiniot 


Jhang. 
••i ••• 


•M 


15,685 


+ 2,209 


+ 163 


Shujabad 

Kahror 

Jalalpur 

Talamba 

Duniapur 


Multan. 
••• ••• 

MM ••• 
••• 

• •• ••• 

• •• MM 


■ •• 

• •« 

• •• 

MH 
MM 


5,880 
5,553 

5,*49 
a,5*6 
a, 150 


—449 
+ 54 

+ -26o 

—200 

+49 


+ 98 
+325 

-95 
+ 2-3 
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DUtrittat MhIIMM 


Population in 1901. 


^Increase + or 
population of 1891. 




i 


3 


3 


4 


Bahawalpur 
Bahawalpur ... ... 

Ahmadpur ... 
Kbanpur 

Uch ... . ■> 

Gaxhi Ikhtiar Khan 

K hair pur ... ... 

Abmadpur Lam man 
Mmchinabad ... ... 

Allahabad ... ... 

Naushehra 


•»• 
... 
... 
... 
... 
... 
... 
•>« 

• a. 


18,546 
9,938 
8,611 

7»583 

4.939 
5,oi3 
5,343 
a,558 
3,868 

4,475 


—170 
+ 84 
+ 1«1 17 

+767 

+ «5« 
+384 

+ 1,140 
+604 

... 


—98 

+ 85 

4- 1 A 'n 
-r 14 9 

+ 112 

+3*1 
+ 6 
+27'I 

+ 30 9 

... 

... 


Mutaffargarh. 
Muzaffargarh Municipality ... 
Khangarh ... ... 

Alipur 

Khairpur ... ... 


... 

... 
... 


3,737 
3,621 
3,788 
3,357 


+679 
+ 116 
+ 376 
—167 


+ 22'2 

+ 3'3 
—6-8 


Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Dajal 
Jampur 
Rajanpur 
Mitbanlcot 


... 
... 
... 
... 


6,313 
5,928 

•j* j / 
3,487 


+ 128 

+ 113 
-»37 


+ 3*1 
+ 19 

* 4 m 

-37 


Ptshawar. 
Peshawar M. C. L. 
Prang 
Charsadda 

Tangi ... ... 


• • . 
... 

• •< 
... 


73.343 
io,a35 
9,119 

9,00.5 


+ 10,264 
—2,092 
—1,500 
—814 


+ l6'2 

— 16"9 
— 141 

—8*2 


Kokat. 

Kohat Municipality 


... 


18,092 


+3,745 


+261 


Bannu. 
Edwardesabad Municipality 
Lakki ... ..„ 


••• 
... 


O.Q42 

5,a«8 


+ 7 847 
+ 730 


+ 16-2 


Dera Ismail Khan. 
Dera Ismail Khan Municipality 
Kulachi 

Tank ... ... 


••• 
... 


36,884 
9.125 
3.953 


+ 5,3" 
—322 
... 


+24-6 

—34 

... 
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house-room. 



[Punjab, igoi. 



Subsidiary Table III. A.— House-room. 



Natvbal Division, District, State o* 
City. 



Total for both Provinces ... 

Total British Territory including 

North-West Frontier Province. 
Total Native States 
North-West Frontier Province 
Indo-Gangetic Plain West ... 
Hissax 

Loha Til ••• ••* ••• 

Rohtak ••i ... ... 

Dujana ... ... ... 

Gurgaon ... ... ••• 

Pataudi ... ... ... 

Delhi -.. ... «.. 

Kama! 
Jullnndur 

Kapurlhala ... 
Ludhiana 

\faltr Kotla ... ... M« 

Ferozepur 
Fartdkot ... 

iPatiala... 
Nabha ... 
Jind ... 
Lahore ... ... ... 

Amritsar ... ... ... 

Gujranwala 

Himalayan ... 
Nahan ... ... ... 

Simla and Simla HUl States ... 
Kangra 

Mandi and Suket 

Chamba ... ... ... 

Sub-Himalayan 

Umballa ... ... 

Kalsia ... ... ... 

Hoshiarpur 

Gurdaspur ••• ... ... 

Sialkot ... ... 

Gujrat 

Jhelutn ... ... ... 

Rawalpindi ... ... ... 

Hazara ... ... ... 

North-West Dry Area ... ... 

Montgomery ... 

Shahpur ... ... ... 

Mianwali 
Chenab Colony 

Jhang ... ... ... 

Multan ... ... ... 

Bahavalpnr 
Muzaffargarh ... 

Dera Ghazi Khan ... ... 

Peshawar ... ... 

Malakand, Dir, Swat and Chitral 
Kohat 
Kurram 



(old District) 
Dera Ismail Khan ( , 



Dehli 



) 



Cities. 



... 
... 



Average number of persons per house. 



1901. 



67 



605 



59 



6 a 

6'3 

5'8 
61 

7'8 
68 

X? 

lot 

8-5 

7'55 
68 

59 
6*9 

5*3 
455 

8 

67 
58 

0-3 

6-5 
64 

ra 

64 
4-8 

48 
5'4 
5« 

57 
72 

53 
7 

64 
7*3 
57 
58 
55 

6-6 

5*1 
5'* 
86 

ya 
54 

5'7 

53 

5'6 

6'5 
6-6 

7'4 

V 

5 



6-76 

5«: 



1891. 



7-i 



6-5 
67 

58 



77 
75 
*4 



I 



5*4 



67 



5-8 



99 
82 

78 

h 
67 

r 

5 75 
485 

8-5 

6'4 
61 

6- 8 
76 
68 

49 

55 
55 
5*3 
57 

655 
76 

57 
7'5 
75 
735 

7- 3 
6 

6-3 

65 
5-5 



55 
56 

6-3 

55 

w 

8-95 

'56 
49 



675 
7 

59 



685 



6-35 



78 



69 
85 
74 
7-9 
97 
7 

88 
91 
68 
67 
59 

5'5 
87 

97 
52 
6-3 

5*9 
58 

74 

7 

5'2 
84 

t' 5 
8'3 

57 
73 

58 
7'4 

89 

8'3 
83 
8 
6 

57 
5-85 



59 
5*9 
65 
54 
6-3 
68 

• • 

81 
5 



... 
... 



Avenge number of houses per squire 1 



1901. 



388 
3«-35 

30 9 

47 i 

19-2 
10-1 

52 ' 0 
35-8 

37*« 
49'8 
707 

4i*5 
108-15 
72-1 
87*1 
102-1 
278 
29*2 
50-55 
517 
344 
489 
889 
45-85 
•535 
338 

«3*9 
• 5 9 
26-1 
78 

496 

776 
55'5 

83*35 
707 

85'5 

49'9 
26*1 

33*3 

3 9'9 
16-4 

153 
313 
10-5 
248 

»9'55 
217 

8-45 
30-9 

»5-9 
469 

1 1'3 

6'5 
17-6 
1 1*1 



1,845' 
».57°' 
3.073- 



1891. 



2645 
2925 

186 



427 

19*5 
118 

443 
37' 
34*7 
43"6 
6 5 -i 
33-65 
103 

log 
96-4 

35-65 
307 

46 

47-1 

3675 
433 
84-5 
347 

147 

23 
142 

146 
26*9 
69 



464 



*4 



58- » 5 
604 

81-2 

69 

766 

55 
218 

3« 
3.7-4 

t39 

19*6 



138 
20° t 
6 

237 

1535 

446 

• a • 

8'2 

18 

•075 



... 

... 

... 



1881. 



40 



3« 

33 

24 



26 
6 
65 
37 
49 
68 
8 



124 



38-3 



>?8 

51 

103 
3a 

30 

«5 
53 
4« 
53 
99 
46 

25 
9 
IS 
32-4 

7 

78 
67 



123 



a 
73 
50 
21 
36 
2* 

18 
»9 



•5 

30 

9 

?? 

42 

9 

• 

IS 
ia 
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House-room in Cities. 



Chap. L 



Subsidiary Table III. B. — House-room in the Cities, {excluding Suburbs, Cantonments, 

and Railway Stations). 



City. 


Number 


Popalatlon. 


Number of 
occupied 
bootee. 


Number 

oi 
rooms. 


Number of 
per room. 


RcifAKS. 


* 








3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Amntsar 


... 




I 


* 5.543 


3,696 


9,813 


•58 




■ 






2 


12,616 


2,214 


13,682 


•93 










3 


6,639 


>»325 


4,346 


1 53 




■ 






4 


5.46o 


1,331 


4,850 


113 










1 


10,521 


1,890 


7,37' 


I43 










o 


8,335 


1.7*7 


11,389 


'73 










7 


12,272 


«.9'3 


6,336 


1'95 










8 


>3.553 


2,432 


9.290 


i*45 










9 


17,206 


2,832 


»a,i34 


T4" 










10 


18,001 


3,980 


9,7 1 4 


1-85 










1 1 


16,748 


2,674 


'7.325 


•96 










13 


15.081 


a,374 


8,688 


173 




Lahore* 


••• 




I 


I I.SQ3 


1.781 


8.QC.1 




* Tho ntimhr»r 

A kl\* H\A III Lf, k 








2 


16,339 


2,674 


13,423 


131 


of rooms entered 








3 


19.830 


2,776 


»3,936 


1-43 


in column 5 has 








4 


10,578 


2,094 


10,512 


101 


been estimated by 








5 


52,775 


1,604 


8,052 


1'59 


counting the num- 








5A 


3,90 « 


i,476 


7,410 


•53 


ber of rooms in 50 








6 


9.764 


2,066 


10,371 


•94 


selected houses in 








7 


11,216 


2,483 


12,465 


•90 


each ward and 










9,754 


i,7«4 


8,604 


r«3 


applying the re- 










14,438 


2,418 


13,138 


119 


sult to the tool 








9 


4.736 


1,001 


5.035 


•94 


number of houses 








IO 


13,191 


3-05 • 


15,316 


•86 


in that ward. 








ll 


20,396 


5,504 


27,630 


•74 




Delhi* ... ••• 


... 




i 


4.«55 


758 


3,699 


113 










2 


7,188 


978 


6,317 


1*13 










3 


11,821 


i,74i 


1,471 


83 










4 


8,671 


M50 


7,219 


1*90 










5 


8.465 


1,009 


6,841 


1-23 










6 


19,679 


2,694 


31,681 


■62 










7 


21,864 


2,562 


18,881 


Il6 










8 


•3,587 


1,633 


11,718 


115 










9 


»4,433 


2,062 


19,918 


72 










IO 


10,317 


1,114 


10,159 


roi 










n 


'3,584 


2,155 


9.051 


1-50 
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CHAPTER II. 



MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 

PART L 

VITAL STATISTICS. 

L The system of registration.— As frequent reference will be made in this 
and subsequent Chapters to the figures of the births and deaths recorded during 
the past decade, it will be best to give here a sketch of the system under which 
the vital statistics of these Provinces are compiled, and to deal with some of 
the general questions they involve, fuller discussion of special points being 
reserved for their proper place. 

2. Urban areas.— Under section 143 (7) (c) of the Punjab Municipal Act, 
XX of 1891, Municipal Committees have power 10 provide, by bye-laws, for the 
proper registration of births, marriages and deaths, (and for the taking of a 
census). Most of the Municipalities in these Provinces have adopted bye-laws 
under the Act for this purpose, but it is not clear that all of them have done so. 

The bye-laws, generally speaking, are enforceable by penalties, but in other 
Ki^p.n in. Ch»cun tv-v of the Punjab respects they are somewhat diverse. Thus 
Municipal Manual, 16V,. j n Delhi the obligation to report a birth or 

death is imposed on the head of the household, or a grown up member of it, and 
on the customary sweeper. In Lahore the obligation lies on the head of the 
household, or any adult member of his family, or adult male servant, or on the 
midwife employed, or on the mohalla sweeper, but the villages within Municipal 
limits are exempt from this rule. In Multan the midwife may report a birth and 
the sweeper a death, if the head of the household, etc., fail to do so. 

In the second-class Municipalities, which have adopted the Model Rules, the 
Monici »i Manual * e 337 obligation is laid, firstly, on the head of the 

household, or an adult member of it ; and, 
secondly, on the sweeper and Mohalladar, who are jointly and severally responsi- 
ble that the occurrence is duly notified. Heads of public institutions are also 
bound by the rules to report. If these rules were enforced, the registration in 
the Municipal towns would leave little to be desired. 

The Sanitary Commissioner, however, considers the registration in Munici- 
palities ' very defective,' and, in paragraph 18 of the Report on the Sanitary 
Administration of the Punjab for 1900, points out that in that year in only 20 
out of the 150 Municipal towns were fines imposed for failure to report births or 
deaths. Only 105 persons were fined, and the amount of the fine averaged about 
nine annas. 

In Cantonments, births and deaths must be reported by the head of the 
. . _ _ . . familv, and by Medical Officers, under a 

Sections M2— 4 of the Cantonment Code, 1P09. { t A a t »*. 

penalty of Rs. 5. A summary of the 
births and deaths amongst the native population in cantonments is sent to the 
Sanitary Commissioner of the Province, but the figures are not included in his 
c • v «„ . o 1 • returns. Further, the data for the European 

Section XVII, 5 {dj. Army Regulations, India, . 1 i_ t_ -i 

Vol. it. . and Eurasian population, whether resident 

Pun°ab S^ 0 S nu.i F« m 1 minist " tion Rep ° rt ' in cantonments or not, are also excluded 

from the Sanitary Commissioner's returns. 

I am not in a position to say whether vital statistics are completely registered 
or accurately compiled in cantonments. They are not under the control of the 
Sanitary Commissioner in any way, and all the figures given in this report, 
which have been taken from the Sanitary Administration Returns, are based on 
returns which exclude (i) the total population of cantonments, and, (ii) the 
European and Eurasian population outside cantonments.* 

• The vital s'a'istict of the Directot-General of Statistics, (Judicial and AdroioittratWa Statistics, 1899-1000, 
page aji), appear to be based on the Sanitary Commissioner's returns. 
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3. Rural Areas. — In rural areas there is no legal obligation imposed upon 
private persons to notify a birth or death, but the village officials, i e. t the village 

Role 2a under Section 39 a of the Punjab Law* headman and watchman (chaukidar), are 
Act, IV of 187a. bound by law to report every death to the 

Police authorities and ' to furnish such other information, in connection with vital 
statistics as may be required of him from time to time.' Under this rule registers 
of births and deaths are maintained, for each village, by the village watchman, 
the village headman being jointly responsible in theory. 

4. Agency : the village watchman. — Thus the Registrar of births and 
deaths in a village is the village watchman, and he is, in practice, held solely res- 
ponsible for the accuracy of the returns. To gauge their value his position must 
be clearly understood. 

Originally a menial servant of the village community, the village watchman, 
was pa d out of the common funds in kind or in cash. This placed him in com- 
plete dependence on the headmen as representatives of the village, and this relation 
was legalized by the rules under the Punjab Laws Act, but the actual appointment 
or dismissal of the watchman was vested in the Deputy Commissioner. Still, 
as a matter of fact, the headmen retained in practice, through immemorial usage, 
much of their former powers, so much so that the first half-year's salary is paid 
them by the chaukidar as the first fruits of his office. 

In 1893 the increasing diffiulties of obtaining men for the post led to 
enquiry. It was found that the maximum pay, Rs- 3 per mensem paid half-yearly, 
was inadequate, and that even so it was not always paid regularly. Power was 
.... .. r* L » . taken to secure regular payment and 

PoniabGoTeinment Notification No. 4«>S of 6th April . . . fe . *\-7 0 

,898. the maximum salary raised to Rs. 5 

per mensem instead of Rs. 3. 

These measures will doubtless in time improve the status of the village 
watchman, but under the old system he was essentially a menial, generally of a 
low caste, * almost always illiterate, and of doubtful character. The lowness of the 
pay compelled him to work or cultivate land to eke out a living, and his 
association with criminals was often alleged. This agency was the key-stone of 
the system under which our vital statistics were collected. 

After the Census of 1891, when attention was directed to the importance 
of accurate vital returns that system was thus summed up :— 

"Births and deaths arc to be reported by village chaukidars, who are provided with 
two books, one for births and the other for deaths, in which entries can, on the chaukidars' 
report, be made by any resident of the village who can read and write, and the headmen 
of each village are made responsible that these entries are made. The chaukidars will 
bring their books with them to the thana at their weeklv visits, and from these books and 
from oral enquiries from chaukidars the Police Muharrirs will compile the fuller registers 
which they are to maintain. The Police Muharrir will sign the chaukidars' books in token 
of having seen them. 

Compilation — The station returns arc to be submitted to the District Superintendent 
of Police, who will forward them to the Civil Surgeon for compilation in his office. The 
Civil Surgeon ehould scrutinise the station returns so far as his knowledge enables him to 
do so, and should note for future enquiry or guidance any peculiarities or shortcomings 
which he may observe in them. He will then forward weekly, monthly and annual returns, 
compiled from the weekly, station returns, to the Sanitary Commissioner, from which the 
provincial weekly, monthly and annual returns are prepared. • 

The Deputy Sanitary Commissioner and Civil Surgeons when on tonr should examine 
chaukidars' birth and death registers, and should verify the entries by investigation on the 
spot, and they should record the results of each examination in the Police Station Visitors' 
book for the information of the District Superintendent of Police." 

District Officers were also asked to take a personal interest in the matter 
and Tahsildars and Naib-Tahsildars directed to test the registers when on tour. 



• Although the poft tends to be hereditary, there is no tpeeial c**it oi chauHda ft in n n Province. The 
Barwala i* cllen *o employed in the sub montane Districts of the North. East l unjjb, bat *»erywhere men of 
any caste are employed. The land-owning tribes will rarely accept the pot, which it held by men of the lower 
euuari and menial canes for the most part. • 
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In the Frontier Districts certain tracts have not the ordinary village 
organisation, and in these special arrangements have been made, while in the 
Tanawal territory in the Hazara District registrauon h?^not yet been attempted. 

5. The system of compilation.— It will be observed that several authorities 
are responsible for the compilation of the returns. The village officials are under 
the control of the Deputy Commissioner, but their returns go to the Police 
Department, which in turn sends them to the Civil Surgeon, who forwards them 
to the Sanitary Commissioner. The Municipal returns, however, go direct to the 
Civil Surgeon. On the other hand, the Cantonment returns do not go to the 
Civil Surgeon at all, and the returns of births and deaths given in the District 
reports therefore omit their figures, though only in the case of Rawalpindi is this 
expressly stated, in the District Census Report, to be the case. 

6. The value of the vital statistical returns discussed.— Writing in 
1892 Mr. Maclagan said :—" As regards the absolute value of the figures, I 
believe them to be utterly unreliable. On the frontier this is palpably the case, 
for the birth and death-rates there are, and continue to be, abnormally low. And 
in the rest of the Province those who have devoted most attention to'the subject 
are the most convinced of the utter inadequacy of the vital returns." 

Since 1892, however, much has been done to secure greater accuracy in 
these returns. The greatest step was the improvement of the supervising 
agency. In 1S82 Dr. Bellew had utilised the services of Vaccinators and Sup- 
erintendents of Vaccination in checking the vita) statistical registers. In 1894 
a Divisional Inspector of Vaccination was appointed in each of the Divisions 
of Jullundur, Delhi, Rawalpindi, Derajat and Peshawar. In the Lahore Division, 
however, the appointment of any such officials was opposed, and hitherto there 
have only been Inspectors in five of the six divisions* of the Province. 

That these measures have improved the accuracy of the data is certain 
though it would be idle to assert their absolute reliability. 

The Sanitary Commissioner notes that 176 chaukidar s were fined Rs. 130, 
or less than a rupee each, in 1900. Assuming that on an average there is one 
chaukidar to each village, there are upwards of 35,000 of these officials in the 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Province, so that only one in every 200 was 
convicted of neglect or omission to report in that year. 

The inspecting agency, however, detected numerous omissions. Out of 
553> 6 5 6 entries of births, 9,614 omissions were detected. This I understand to 
mean that in inspecting the entries and enquiring into their accuracy it came to 
light that 9>6i4 births had been omitted. This gives a percentage of nearly 1 1 
omissions to births recorded. 

Similarly in inspecting 399,798 entries of deaths, 6,701 omissions (or 16 
per cent of the number recorded) were detected. 

7. Conclusions as to the relative value of the data.— The probabilities 
appear to be that in rural areas the returns are comparatively trustworthy. 
Ignorant as the chaukidar agency may be, it is completely under control, and the 
fear of inspection probably does as much as actual inspection to secure fairly 
accurate registration. The village watchman moreover is almost invariably a 
native of the village and has a small, well-defined area to deal with— both points 
in favour of complete registration. In the Frontier Districts, however, the vital 
statistics are admittedly still very defective, and it is doubtful whether any 
reliance should be placed cn them. 

That the registration in towns is as complete is clearly open to the greatest 
doubt. The enforcement of the rules is beset with practical difficulties. There 
is no ore responsible official and apparently no system of inspection or super- 
vision. It does not seem to be the duty of any one in particular to put the 
law in motion, even if a breach of it be detected. 

It is exceedingly difficult to say whether the completeness or accuracy of 
our returns was affected by the dislocation of the administrative agencies in the 

• An additional Inspector was appointed, temporarily, in the Jullundur Division in 1855. 
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famines. I think the presumption is that they were not affected one way or 
the other. In the first place no famine in the Punjab reached the stage at 
which the village headmen and watchmen abandon their villages, and any 
tendency to laxity would be counterbalanced by the extra supervision neces- 
sitated in times of scarcity. ' In relief camps it (registration) is,' the Sanitary 
Commissioner considers, ' certainly more accurate. Elsewhere the tendency of 
the people to wander in search of food is certainly against complete registration.' 

Nevertheless it is impossible to set aside the vital statistics as altogether 
worthless. In the nature of things greater accuracy can be claimed for the 
census returns, but they can be usefully compared with the data for births and 
deaths available. Comparison of these data with the census returns cannot 
indeed be expected to give absolutely precise results. The population of 1901, 
in any given District, only partially consisted of persons born in it. Migration 
plays a great part in the movement of the population, and this applies especially 
to the Punjab in the past decade. The comparison should be made with the 
figures of the whole population born in each District or Province, wherever 
enumerated, and not only with those of the population enumerated in that District 
or Province. But wc are still very far from being able to make any such com- 
parison. 

It will be clear that to obtain complete figures of the whole population 
born in a given District a synchronous census of the whole world would be 
required. If in such a census we could obtain accurate returns of the District of 
birth — which would be in practice impossible— it would be easy to ' put back ' 
all those born in a given District, and thus obtain statistics of the exact number 
born in it. Our returns however do not even show those born in each Punjab 
District or State but enumerated in another Province of India, so that we do 
not know how many people from Ferozepur, for instance, have been enumerated 
in India, but beyond these Provinces, though, as will be seen later, wc all but 
obtained these data on the present occasion. 

8. District-born population defined. — As the expression '* District-born " 
appears to be new in Punjab Census Reports it must be defined. The meaning 
which it bears in Subsidiary Table IV-A. is " born and enumerated " in the 
District of enumeration, and the figures given for any particular District do not 
include those born in that District but enumerated outside its limits. The 
natural meaning of the term would be ' born in the District ' wherever enume- 
rated, but it will be apparent from the preceding paragraph that the term must 
be used in a restricted sense. 

9. Comparison of the actual and estimated population —It has 

been pointed out (in paragraph 2 above) that vital staiistica! returns for the 
_ . . vr population as a whole are not compiled, 

SubsiJijrr Table VI. * *, . ... r * 

and in consequence it has been necessary to 
limit the comparison of the numbers, as ascertained in the census, and those 
estimated from the recorded births and deaths of the 1 891 -1900 decade to the 
population under registration. 

Taking first the vital statistical returns we find that the actual population 
of 1901, in British Territory, exceeds that estimated from the vital statistics by 
148,653. Allowing 45,000 for increased immigration from within India we are 
still over 100,000 out. Taking, however, only the Punjab Districts, in which 
registration is incontcstably more complete than it is in the Frontier Districts, 
we find that the census returns a population of 22,399 less than the vital statis- 
tical estimate. This appears a satisfactory result. At first sight it seems as if 
the census returns should have exceeded the estimate, because births are more 
liable to escape registration than deaths, but 1 think increased emigration to 
beyond India fully accounts for the difference which is really wonderfully small 
in a population of over twenty million souls. When we come to examine the 
figures for particular Districts we find differences, small for the most part when 
the numbers are considered, which can only be explained by taking into consi- 
Subiidiiry T-bie vi. deration the figures for migration. Indeed 

Coiomm 3 »«d 4- so important is this factor that in the case 

of the abnormal migration to the Chenab Colony 1 have 'put back' the immig- 
4a 
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rants to the Colony in the Districts whence they came, because a real compa- 
rison of their present figures with those of 1891 can only be made by so doing. 
If we could also ' put back 1 all the emigrants enumerated in India we 
should arrive at a juster estimate of the value of our returns, (though even then 
we should perforce have to omit emigrants to cuntries beyond India). We 
cannot however do this, for we have no data by Districts for 1891 and those 
for 1901 are not altogether complete. This being so it seems best to take, in 
the case of individual Districts, the District-bcrn population as a standard of 
comparison, because that population is probably in the nature of things far less 
unstable than the total population, into which the more fluctuating elements of 
imigration enter largely. 

The estimated population calculated on the rate of increase must next be 
noticed. The rate assumed is 9 8 per cent, per annum, i.e., a rate of nearly 10 
per cent, increase each year on the fore-going year, which is the same thing in 
Census of ir.di», ifs>i. General T»bi«s, Volume principle as compound interest. This rate 
p»ge>ss. is obtained from the actuarial calculations 

of the birth and death rates for 1S81-91. lhe normal rate of increase, it 
is a relief to find, is only 6 per cent, and an estimate based on that would have 
given very different results If the population increased for two or three con- 
secutive decades at the rapid rate of 9 8 per cent, per annum it would out-pace 
the development of its resources and starve. Nevertheless the estimate based 
on this high rate only exceeds the actuals by some 570,000 souls. It is clear 
then that in spite of famines and plague, (which latter had no appreciable effect 
on the population prior to 1901,) the increase in the population of these Prov- 
inces as a whole since 189 1 has been normal. The most conspicuous exception 
is the District of Ambala 

10. Still-births, — Under the orders of the Government of India issued in 
s bjidiar Table n s t ill -btrt h s * should be excluded - from 

both the birth and death returns, but the 
orders do not seem to have been always understood, for it is naively explained 
in the Sialkot District report that those born dead are included in the birth, 
but not in the death-returns. The Sanitary Commissioner of the Punjab has 
however obtained certain data, appended to this chapter, which are of considerable 
interest. 

The Districts of Ludhiana, Ferozepur and Jullundur all return very low 
percentages of still-births, in the five years 1896-1900, but Hoshiarpur returns the 
lowest of all If, however, it be assumed that still-births in these Districts are 
concealed, we should expect to find a correspondingly low birth-rate in them ; but 
this is not apparent, as is shown by the figures below : — 

Birth-rates. 

1896 1897 1898 1899 I 9°o- 

Province ... 43. 426 41- 484 41-1 

Ludhiana ... 45*3 466 426 51-8 45-4 

Ferozepur ... 508 478 457 56- 42 b 

Jullundur ... 431 454 A2i 485 46* 

Hoshiarpur ... 36*3 390 391 45 4 4»" 

The first three of these Districts show a birth-rate higher than that of the 
Province, in the last five years, and Hoshiarpur is hardly below it. It has been 
ingeniously conjectured that the cause of the small number of still-births reported 
in Hoshiarpur, is that the people are afraid to report such births lest they 
should be suspected of female infanticide and a police enquiry held. This is 
highly probable. The proportion of males to females born dead is as 120: 100 
or considerably higher than the general ratio of male to female births, but it is 
not so high as in Europe, and it may thus be inferred that female children born 
dead are not habitually or frequently reported as male, because if that were the 
case we should expect to fine a much more disproportionate number of the latter. 
The figures, if at all accurate, point to the conclusion that still-births are not so 
common in India as in Western Europe. Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan 
alone approach the ratio in France. 

* The term 'still-born ' is used in varying senses, even in Europe. In India I per cent, of the cases at most 
may form the subject of competent medical diagnosis, and it is not to be understood that the term is used with 
any pretensions to precision. Cf. Nenrsholroe. page 80. 
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XI. The Birth-rate since 1880. — The figures for the birth-rate since 1880, 

the year in which registration 
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began, are given in the margin 
with the quinquennial aver- 
ages. The ratios are calcu- 
lated on the Census figures of 
i8fc8, 1881 and 1891. 

The 1881-85 quinquennium 
had a birth-rate of 39 45 per 
mille, while that of 1886- 1890 
had a lower rate — 39*01— - 
although as the population was 
really greater in the second 
than in the first quinquennium 
art increased rate might have 
been anticipated. 

In the 1891-1900 decade 
registration was undoubtedly 
mure accurate. In spite of the 
sudden drop in 1891, obviously 
due in part to the calculation 
being made on the increased 
population returned in the Census of that year, the rate remained at 39 per 
mille in 1891-95. In the last quinquennium the rate has averaged 43*2 per mille. 
This rate is very high when it is considered that the population of these Provinces 
contains a very low proportion of females. 

12. Marriage Seasons. — As Lent is in Europe a close period for marriages, 
for rejigious reasons, so among Mohammadans no wedding can take placa during 
the Moharram, or the first ten days .of it, when there is mourning for the 
disastrous days in which the Imam Hussain was killed. The first 13 days of 
Safar, and the first 12 of Rabi-ul-awwal — periods during which the Prophet 
was sick — are also times when no marriage may take place. The Ramzan 
is a similar period, in Peshawar, but in Dera Ghazi Khan it is said that, like 
the Shaban, it is considered an auspicious period, except by the mullahs* The 
Bara-wafat a also a period during which no marriage should be celebrated. 

Among Hindus the inauspicious times are longer and less readily explained. 
In Europe, from Roman times, May has been considered an unlucky month for 
marriages, because apparently it was to some extent a month of purification.t 
while April, which corresponds roughly to the Hindu Baisakh, was the month at 
Rome when marriages and other less legal unions were specially frequent. During 
the first days of June marriages were undesirable— as in May, while incompati- 
bility of temper would result from marrying in March. 

The auspicious months for the ceremony of marriage appear to be the 
Katjk first three months of the year,} in spring, 

and the months of Maghar, Magh and 
Phagan in autumn. Magh however is 
said to be unlucky in Dera Ismail Khan. 
Moreover Har is not, as a whole, auspi- 
cious, at least in all parts of these Provinces. It commences the period which is 
held peculiarly unlucky in the East of the Punjab and which is thus described : — 
" From Har Sudi 1 ith, throughout Sawan, Bhadon, Asauj, and up to Katik 
Sudi loth is the unlucky time during which the gods sleep, and marriages begin 
after the Deouthani Ikadshi, (Katak Sudi nth), when they awake."} Yet this 

• The best day fo.- a wtdding is the 27th of Ramian, as the orophet declared it s»cred, and widows are often 
married on that d»y. Thursday, and Friday* are good days of the week. 

The 3rd, 13th. »3rd, 8th, 18th and aSth of every monthlnre unlucky for astrologic.il reasons (Hoshtarpur, 
Jullundur aud Jhelum). In Knrram the 3rd, 13th, 23rd, 7th, I7tn, 27th and 21a. are nnpropitioue. 

t Warde Fowler, The Roman Festivals, page loo. C/t also page 293. 

J Jeth however is net lucky in the cane of a first-born (Sanskrit jestha). This seems however to be only a 
particular case of a more general rule. The month in which the bride-groom was born is inauspicious (Gujrat), 
Mo rr.ariiage shou.d take place in Jeth if ciiher bride-groom or b:ide was born in that month. 

§ The egg-plant must not be eaten during this period. (Hissar). Chet is aUo unlucky after the Ho!i, but the 
Plug day of the Holi is exceedingly propitious and no astrologer would be consults in the fixing af it, bat this, 
does not apply to the trading classes, (.Ambata). 
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period is not universally held unlucky, for though ' Bhadon, Asauj, Katik are not 

Eropitious,' (Karnal), yet in exceptional cases marriages do take place in the 
'eouthani Ikadshi, but such are called ansochhta shadi. 

In the northern Districts however the second three months of the year are 
peculiarly propitious and ' most marriages take place in Sawan, Bhadon, Asauj,' 
(Gujrat) : and ' marriages could also be celebrated in Sawan, Bhadon and Asauj, 
but this custom is dying out. Katik is unlucky.' (Peshawar.) 

The unlucky months are Katik, Poh and Chet, and this belief appears to be 
fairly widespread : Katik is the month sacred to the worship of Devi, who is 
represented by young girls, and this may account for the superstition : why 
Poh, universally unlucky, as far as I can ascertain, should be so, does not 
appear t Chet is the last month of the year and would seem to be wholly unpro* 
pitious as a rule.* In Jullundur, Ferozepur, Hoshiarpur, Amritsar, Gurdaspur, 
Sialkot, Gujrat, Jhelum and Dera Ghazi Khan they are expressly said to be the 
unlucky months. 

Amongst the Kangra Gaddis the first days of certain months have special 
names and the unlucky months for marriage are : — Chet, the first day of which 
is called Dholaru, because beggars go about on that day with drums (dfml) to 
collect alms : Bhadon, or kala mahina, the black month ; and Poh, or Parthani. 

To these is added Asauj in Kangra, but, in Suket, Poh and Chet, Sawan 

and Asauj are given as the four unlucky 

Kangra Gazetteer, page 7». . , V. ■ , . .« . . . * 

months, bawan is so unlucky that it gives 
its name to the Sawani Brahmans, who, like the Dakaut, receive black offerings. 

Thus the Hindus have two distinct groups of months during which marriage 
is likely to be unpropitious, the first the Har- Katik period, the second the three 
non- successive months of Katik, Poh and Chet. The propitious months are 
very much the same as those prescribed by orthodox Hinduism, t and are based 
on astrological considerations. 

13. The twelve-year cycle of Brihaspati or Jupiter.— u The names of 
... , , v ,,„ , the (twelve) lunar months 

Indian Antiquary, Volume XVII, t8">8, pages 1-7, and 3H-317. v I 

are used as the names of the 
samvatsaras of the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter, and the names of these months 
are given to the samvatsaras, in accordance with the particular nakshatra in 
which Jupiter's heliacal rising takes place." This being so, one might have ex- 
pected that the samvatsaras corresponding to the unlucky months of the year 
would be unlucky years for marriages, but this, I understand, is not the case. 
The inauspicious period in the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter occurs when the planet 
is in the zodiacal mansion of Leo, and this gives its origin to the name singhast, 
or singh-gat, applied to that period. \ 

The last singhast lasted from about August 20th, 1896 to September, 17th 
1 897, § or nearly 13 months. It was however preceded by an intercalated (or 
lund) Jeth, and the last 15 days of the first Jeth and the first 15 of the second 
were inauspicious : then came an unlucky period, due to the invisibility of the 
planet Venus, (Shukkar), which lasted throughout Har and the first half of 
Sawan, by which time the singhast had set in. The close of that period was in 
Asauj of Sambat 1954, and Asauj and Katik being themselves unlucky months 
the inauspicious period was further prolonged until the end of Katik, 1954. 
Hence the close period lasted from Jeth 15th, Sambat 1953 to the end of 
Katik in the following year, or over eighteen months altogether. 

• There is an exception however, as noted above, in Ambala, and I find it noted that i— " The last day of Chet 
U ausoieious, except for somt of the higher Khafai families, even in a period of Singh-ghat. It appears that the 
must, however, then take place at night. (Dera Ismail Khan.)" The higher grades of certain castes 
to have several customs and beliefs diametrically opposed to those of the lower grades. 

f Cf, Steele's Law and Custom of Hindu Castes, page 27. An instance of marriage being restricted to two 
iths (Har and Sawan) in the case of certain castes (Mang and Mhar), is given at page 164. 
X "When Jupiter is invisible, sometduties'and ceremonies, such as Investiture with the sacred thread, marriage, 
pilgrimages, etc., are not to be performed." — Note 1 a, page 315 of Indian Antiquary, 1888 Jupiter was invisible 
for some day* after the singh gat^ and inauspicious just before it, and both periods are alluded to in tbe notes 
received as inauspicious for marriage on this account, irrespective of other obstacles. 

) The exact dates are variously given. Possibly the differences are due to tbe different methods of calculat- 
ing Jupiter's eyrie which may be done according to his heliacal rising, or determiasd from the particular sign ef 
the zodiac in which Jupiter stands with reference to his mean longitude according to lbs article alreadv cited I 
»m quite unable to say which system is really in use In this part of India. 7 
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During the whole period of singh-gat marriages cannot take place, except 
when the sun is in Mekh, (Aries), and then only according to some reports, pro- 
vided the sun enter that sign in the month of Baisakh,* This rule is said to be 
binding on Hindus of all grades, but it is remarked that the Arya Samaj sect do 
not observe it, and that Jats who sell their daughters have no objection to marry- 
ing them during a singh-gat, (Ludhiana). In Gurgaon the prohibition is only 
observed by Hindus who avoid karewa or widow re-marriage. The spell could, 
moreover, be broken for all Hindus if a raja married his daughter, or the 
daughter of a Brahman, with special ceremonies, involving huge largesse to 
Brahmans, and in which the sacrifice of a gold lion plays a conspicuous part. 
No such ceremony however took place in the course of the last singh-gat and in 
consequence betrothal, marriage, muklawa, and thus in many cases the commence- 
ment of married life, had to be postponed, just as all other ceremonies which 
require good auspices for their celebration, such as investiture with the janeo or 
sacred thread, chhath, or living in a newly built house, karan-bedh, or boring a 
girl's ears, pilgrimage, coronation and others, had to be deferred. It is thus 
conceivable that the long singh-gat of iSg^-"] had an appreciable effect on the 
birth-rate, both by postponing married life and, indirectly, by retarding marriages, 
but it is not possible to estimate its precise results. Probably the lower classes 
of Hindus did not observe the prohibition at all strictly. 

14. The commencement of married life.— While the ceremony of 
marriage can only take place in a fortunate time, there appears to be no such rule 
in the case of the commencement of married life t The ceremony of taking home 
the bride {muklawa, gauna or daviragaman) should indeed be celebrated in the 
1st. 3rd, 5th or 7th year after the marriage (or in the 1st, 3rd or 8th year in 
Jullundur). 

The muklavia however has nothing whatever to do with the commence- 
ment of married life, as consummation may take place without it, or before it, and 
in some parts of these Provinces {eg., in Dera Ismail Khan where the dolt or 
taking home of the bride occurs immediately after the marriage) it is not known 
at all. The muilawa does not occur among all Hindus, % much less among all 
Muhammadans, and in most cases where the betrothal of a girl is not pun, i.e. 
where she is sold, the actual marriage ceremony probably tallies with the com- 
mencement of married life. Probably the month in which most marriages are 
celebrated is Baisakh, the first of which is so auspicious that it is not necessary 
to consult a Brahman (Dera Ghazi Khan.) 

15. Seasonal birth-rate. — The Subsidiary Table C illustrating the birth- 
rate in each month of the two main religions in these Provinces is based on the 
returns for the ten years, 1891 — 1900. 

It shows that the fewest births occur, in both religions, in May, after 
which month the rate increases, and the rise, gradual until July, becomes 
more marked in August-September, and the zenith is reached in October. 
Thereafter the rate falls steadily but slowly throughout November, December, 
January and February, dropping suddenly in March and then declining gradually 
to its nadir in May. This result is in accord with the popular idea, noted in 
Gurdaspur, that the cold season is the best for the commencement of married 
life. 

Not only do the averages for the ten years give these regular results, but the 
deviations from them in any year are remarkably small. Occasionally the lowest 
birth-rate is in April or in June and the highest in September, November or, 
thrice in the decade, in December. 



• Tbii auspicious period extended to n days in April, 1837. 
t But there are foitonate otcations It would teem :— 

" Three days of the week, Monday, Thursday and Friday, and eight dates. 1st, snd, 3rd, 5th. 7th, 8th, 10th 
and 1 3th, from among the fifteen days of the first-halt of the moon, and the night time up to 12 o'clock are considered 
propitious for the commencement of married life." (Suket.) 

\ There ia no muklawa among Muhammadans and Mian, Jamwat. Samat, Behal, and Dadwal Rajput* 1 
mutlawa generally does not mark the commencement of married life. (Gurdaspur.) 
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January 
February 
March 
April ... 
May ><• 
June ... 

J«iy - 

August 
September 

October 

November 

December 



Average death- 
rate per roille for 
ten yean, 1891 — 
1900. 



Hindus. 



3i 
28 
36 
27 
34 
33 
aS 

30 
39 
St 
49 
39 



Muham- 
madani. 



37 
30 

35 
25 
a 9 
29 
28 
28 
.16 
51 
49 
43 



16. Seasonal death- 
rate. — The figures in 
the margin give the 
average death-rates for 
the decade amongst 
Hindus and Muham- 
madans in each month 
of the year. March 
and April are markedly 
the most healthy 
months and October, 
closely followed by 
November, the most 
fatal in the case of both 
religions. 



It is, however, interesting to observe that in the cold months, December- 
February, the death-rate among Muhammadans is far higher than among Hindus, 
while the hot dry months of April, May and June are far more fatal to the Hindu 
population. In both cases however it is clearly not the cold of the Punjab winter 
which kills, but the autumnal season, and this fact has an important bearing on 
the question of the effects of malaria on the population. 

The fluctuations in the death-rate are very great as the following notes 
show : — 

In 1891 July was peculiarly fatal to Muhammadans (death-rate 4*2 per. 
Sub idiar Table D mille), and October and November to 

Hindus. In 1892 October was very fatal 
to both, but especially so to Muhammadans (rate 130 as against 86 amongst 
Hindus). In 1893 November and December were the worst months, and in 1894 
October again was fatal to both, but more so to Hindus than to Muhammadans. 
In 1895 December was about equally fatal to both and this period of high 
mortality continued into January 1896. 

In 1897 October and November were fatal to Hindus and Muhammadans 
respectively, and both in 1898 and 1899 November was on the whole the month 
of heaviest mortality, though October and December were also unhealthy. 
In 1900 October was conspicuously the month most fatal to both. 

The healthiest months are those of the spring — March and April — though 
the period of lowest mortality is sometimes pushed forward to July, as in 
'893-4-5-6 and in 1899. 

It is interesting to notice that the Ramzan fast does not appear to 
increase the mortality in the least degree and that not infrequently it coincides 
with the period when the recorded death-rate is lowest among the Muham- 
madan population. 

17. The health of the past decade. — The closing months of the year 1890 
were unhealthy and a diminished birth-rate in 1891, (34 02 per mille as against 
35-76 the average of the preceding five years as calculated on the census returns 
of 1891), was the result. The months of May-August 1891, showed the 
greatest deficiency, but the next four months exhibited an abnormally . high 
rate, which continued throughout 1892, when the rate was 38-16 per 1,000. 
The increased accuracy of the statistics probably explains in part this sudden 
rise in the birth-rate, but the 1891 figures had exhibited a tendency to rise 
before the importance of correct vital statistics was impressed on District 
officers in April 189a, and 1891 was a fairly healthy year. The increase then, 
in 1892, appears to have been in the main a real one. 

1893 exhibited a decreased birth-rate (34*99 /fr mille), 1892 having been 
an exceptionally fatal year, but in 1894 the rate rose to 43 90, 1893 having 
been comparatively healthy. In 1895 and 1896 the rate remained at over 43 
per mille (43'86 and 43*04), but in 1897 it fell to 42*6, still however remaining 
higher than the mean of the ten preceding years by 3*3, and in 1898 it fell again 
to 41 per mille : 1897 na ^ been a year of severe scarcity. In 1899 the rate 
rose to 48*4, the highest rate recorded, but in 1900 it fell to 41*10 (on the popu- 
lation of 1891, or 37*76 on that of the census of 1901). Compared with other 
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Provinces of India the recorded Punjab birth-rate is very high, but the figures 
c u u- t ui a f° r l he past ten years show that more 

Snbsidiary Table A. r . J . . , 

accurate registration probably accounts 
for this, as in 1891-93, when registration was not so thoroughly carried out, »the 
Punjab rate was below that of several other Provinces. 

18. Deaths.— 

The figures in the 
margin show that 
in the past decade 
two years, 1892 
and 1900, were con- 
spicuously unheal- 
thy and that 1894 
was also a year of 
high mortality. 



Year. 

1891 ... 

l8»3 ... 

». 

1894 
1895 

Mean of 1891-95 ... 

1896 - 

1897 - 

1898 ... 

1899 ~ 

1900 ... 
Mean of 1895-1900 ... 

(Statement No. VI 
1891-1900.) 



to Sanitary Administi 



Total 
rates {per mille). 

2913 
49-48 
28 13 
36-53 
29-29 

3451 
3«*53 
3105 
3105 
2957 

3050 
;r»tion 



From fe»er 

9I'S» 

34-83 
l«9S 
25-07 
1908 

19 15 
*>*57 
30 35 
1857 
3337 



Reports, Punjab, 



The deaths recorded as caused by fever are, roughly speaking, two-thirds of 
the total. No doubt many diseases are vaguely returned as fever merely because 
there is an apparent rise of temperature, but as the Civil Surgeon of Ambala has 
pointed out, years marked by a high death-rate from fever also show a high death- 
rate from bowel-complaints. 

The diagram in the opposite page shows the actual mortality among in- 
fants under one year, children under 5, and persons of all ages, for each year 
of the past decade. It also shows the number of births, the area cropped 
according to the revenue returns, and the rainfall. 

19. Rainfall. — The rainfall averages, which have been supplied by the 
Meteorological Department, indicate roughly the relative annual rainfall in these 
Provinces during the decade. But a point of almost greater importance than the 
amount is the seasonal distribution of the rainfall, and this cannot be represented 
in a diagram. The unhealthy autums of 1892 and 1900 were due, not to excess 
of rain in those years, but to the floods caused by abnormal falls during the 
monsoon. 

PART II —INCREASE AND DECREASE IN THE POPULATION. 

20. The rate of increase at successive enumerations —The dates 
on which the various enumerations of the Punjab have been made, and the areas 
covered in each case have been described in paragraph 7 of the Introduction. 

The population in British Territory has increased since 1891 by 7*61 percent, 
if we include the military posts in the Malakand, Dir, Swat, and Chitral, the Kurram 
Valley and the Shiranni Country, whose population was enumerated in 1901, but 
not in 1891. It has, however, only increased by 7*26 per cent, if we exclude those 
territories. In other words the inclusion of their population has added '35 per 
cent, to the population of the British Territory in the two Provinces. 

The rates of increase, calculated for the population of the original area of 
the Punjab, at each successive enumeration are given below : — 



Year. 



1854 
1868 
188 1 
189I 
1901 

l88l 
189I 
1901 



British Territory. 



— 



Native States. 



... 
... 
... 



... 
... 



Total population. 



Population on 
original 



18,850,437 
20,866,847 
2M55.8I9 



15,l6l,32l 
17,609,518 



18.842,264* 

2o,86o,9i3t 
22,356,976$ 



3,861,683 
4,263,280 
4,424.398 



PlRCIOTAOS OF INCRBASKOM— 



Preceding 
Census. 



1*1 

74 
107 
726 



104 

37 



Census of 
1854- 



l6l 

243 

37-6 
481 

Census of 
i88t. 

•a. 

to-4 
146 



• Excluding 8,173 troops in the Khyber. 1 1 
| Excluding the same (24,087), the Malakand, etc (8,128), the Kurnun Valley (54,857). 
- ' (l*W«. 
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The population of the Native States has thus increased by 146 since 1881, 
whereas that in British Territory has increased 18 6 per cent. In the 1881-91 
decade the rate of increase in each was practically the same, but in the past ten 
_ . o k/ . D ««. years the Native States have not increased 

Paraph », Punjab Ceesoe Report, 1890. ^ population ^ ag rapidly ^ the British 

Territory. 

21. The extension of cultivation.— In 1890-91 the cultivated area in the 
British Districts amounted to 40,424 square miles. In 1899-1900 it was 43,587, 
an increase of 3,163 square miles or 7*8 per cent. These figures do not include 
the Kurram Valley or the trans-Frontier territories. 

Thus the increase in the area under cultivation has more than kept pace 
with the growth of the population which has, as already noted, increased by 7*26 
percent, in British territory, since 1891. The great centre of extension has 
been in the Chenab Colony in which nearly 1,100,000 acres were under cultiva- 
tion in 1899 and of this area 1,092,075 acres or 1,706 square miles were irrigated 
by flow from the Chenab Canal. 

22. The development of irrigation.— The decade has been remarkable 
for the development of the system of canal irrigation in both Provinces. The 
total area returned as irrigated has increased by 25 per cent., that from Govern- 
ment canals by 7 1 and that from wells by less than 5 per cent., while irrigation 
from private canals and other sources shows a marked tendency to diminish, 
and not to increase. 



Acres irrigated by— 1899— 1900 

Canals i £tate 4,243,5*4 

l Private 823,739 

Tanks 20,049 

Wells 4,154,598* 

Other sources '34,° 8 3 

Total 



1889—1890 

2,475,741 
884,109 
21,72a 

3-959,4*7 
146.484 

7,487,483 



9,375,983 

It is curious that the area irrigated by wells should show so small an increase, 

seeing that their number is much 
larger now than in i889-9o,since 
when masonry wells have in- 
creased 25 per cent., and tempo- 
rary (kacha) wells by 73 per 
cent, and the only conclusion to 
be drawn is that the losses 
in cattle since the famine of 





1 


190a. 


1890. 


M-iSnnry ••• ... 
Kacha w , ... ... 


•74.851 

73,859 


a 19.M0 
4»,<56o 



1897 have seriously affected the power of the people to make full use of their 
wells. 

23. The effect of impending revisions of assessment on the culti- 
vated area.— The general opinion is that an impending revision of settlement 
in a degree affects the area under cultivation by inducing the agriculturists to 
let land remain waste until the settlement has been completed, but the Deputy 
Commissioner of Rawalpindi remarks • 

"The tendency to not to break up land for some years before the expiry of 
a settlement exists only with the wealthy land-holders who are proprietors of one or 
more villages. The poorer zamindars are not given to this practice." 

And Mr. E. D. Maclagan, Settlement Collector, Multan says:— 
" In a few places no doubt wells were purposely allowed to go out of use in view 
of the revision of assessment, but this can have had no appreciable effect on the popula- 
tion returns, as it is done on a very small scale indeed." 

Probably the Settlement Collector of Jhelum, Mr. W. S. Talbot, is very 
near the facts in writing :— 

" It is true that there is a tendency not to increase cultivation when a District is 
under settlement, or about to come under settlement ; but it is not a very pronounced 
tendency, and I do not think that it in any way affects the population returns. There is 
no scope for extension of cultivation on a large scale in this District." 



• This area i* rather above than below the average as the figures 
In 1895.96 the well-irrigated area, wa» 3,730,789 
11 >• 4.006,984 

n » ■ 3.97o,5i8 



below ihow mm 
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24. The effect of revenue assessments on population. — The move- 
ment of the population appears to be unaffected, at least to any appreciable 
extent, by the character of the revenue assessments imposed. The only instance 
of an unfavourable assessment referred to in the District reports is in Gurgaon, 
and regarding this the Deputy Commissioner writes : — 

"There is no doubt that in the Palwal Khadir there was a considerable exodus of 
the people during the middle years of the past decade. They are now however fast 
returning owing to the reductions granted in their assessments and thanks to recent good 
harvests. The Census returns do not therefore show any decrease of population in this 
tract, but an increase from 18,152 in 1891 to 19,516 in 1901." 

25. Local fluctuations in population. — I propose to examine the figures 
not only of each District and State, but, in British Territory, of each Tahsil and 
where necessary, of even smaller areas, in detail. Tedious as this examination 
must be it is necessary for the purposes in view. 

Those purposes are two-fold. On the one hand it is important to ascertain, 
as closely as we can, the effect on the population of the famines of the past de- 
cade. On the other hand an attempt will be made to trace the connection bet- 
ween swampage and malaria, in so far as that question can be elucidated by 
statistics of population. In both cases it will be found that everything cannot 
be proved by statistics, and that the utmost which the Census returns can 
do is to indicate certain provisional conclusions and, possibly, lines of further 
enquiry. Still less will an examination of the mere numbers enumerated in any 
tract lead us to any definite conclusions. For example, we shall find that in 
the case of Hissar the famines of the last few years have apparently only checked 
the normal growth of the population in numbers, but if we examine the ages of 
the population of that District it will be at once clear that one effect of the 
continued scarcity has been to diminish the number of children, so that, if our 
figures are correct and the conclusion drawn from them justified, the full conse- 
quences of the famines in that District may not be fully apparent for a generation. 

The second question, the connection between swampage and malaria, is 
one which does not readily lend itself to statistical treatment. The Deputy 
Commissioner of Kangra (Captain B. 0. Roe) writing on this subject, says : — 

" The total of figures for the villages affected by river action have also been examined 
and show a falling oR of 4 per cent, in population. These are the villages most affected 
by malaria. The influence of malaria might also be locked for in villages growing rice, but 
in no case can the alteration in population be safely attributed to malaria without the 
fullest enquiry. The Tahsildarj attribute other causes to the differences, village by village. 
It must be borne in mind that these low-lying aad also higher irrigated lands are usually 
very valuable and cultivators dying prematurely would ordinarily be replaced immediately 
by outsiders. The death-returns* would therefore be a more valuable guide than the 
census figures." 

These observations are perfectly just. Precisely the same remarks would 
apply to the unhealthy, malaria-stricken, Naili tract in Ambala and Karnal, and 
in both cases an examination of the data for ages will be required. 

With these remarks I pass on to an examination of the figures in detail, 
adding in each case such information as I have been able to gather from the re- 
ports received. 

26. Fluctuations in the numbers of the female population. — Light 
can often be thrown on the question whether an increase or decrease in population 
is temporary or permanent in character by an examination of the proportion of the 
sexes among the increased or decreased numbers. Women, if we put aside mar- 
riage which is a great cause of migration, do not emigrate readily even in seasons 
of severe scarcity, the men alone leaving their homes in search of employment 
or subsistence. A decrease in the number of females therefore probably indicates 
a more or less permanent decline in population, while a decrease in the number 

at paragraph 1*. Pn»i»b Cewot Report. 1883, of males only may simply mean that men 
quotedin ptngnph below. have migrated temporarily. Similarly an 

equal increase in the numbers of males and females will usually denote a perma- 
nent increase, but to this there are exceptions in the case of newly colonised 
tracts in which an increase is at first found only among the males, who act as 
pioneers, the number of females gradually increasing as the tract settles down. 
The Chenab Colony is an instance of males being largely in excess though the 
immigration to that tract must be almost wholly permanent in character. 

•Provided we had separate death returns (or the population born in thoae villages, 
among the immigrant, who replace the ladigenoui inhabitants at thej die oat. 

SO 
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Hissar Tahsils. 


1901. 


1891. 


1881. 


Hissar 


128,783 


133,999 


98,106 


Hansi 


U8.933 


165,689 


J33.6»4 


Bhiirani ... 




'37.794 


103,556 


Fatehabad 


190,911 


■ 81,6-3 


183,828 | 


Sin* 


IS8.65- 


178,586 


•56.465 s 


Tot At 


781,717 


776 006 


673.569 



27. Hissar District ikdo-ganqit*c 

—As the District which p " ,M ' Wm - 
suffered most severely from 
famines in the past decade 
the Hissar returns are of 
special interest and I give 
the figures for its Tahsils 
in the margin. 





Tahsil. 


INCREASE ♦ OK DECREASE ! 
— B1 SUES. 






Males. 


Female*. 


Sirsa ' ... 
Fatebabad 


tat *•« ■■• 
••■ ■•• ••• 


+ 4,37a 
♦ 6.543 
-1,728 
—11.403 
+ 5.575 


♦ 3,3ia 

♦ 6,70a 
—1,607 
-8.53a 

♦ 3.708 



The District as a whole shows an increase of 5,711 souls (3,258 males and 
a,453 females) or much less than 1 per cent, on the population of 1891, but two 
of its Tahsils, Bhiwani and Sirsa, show decreases of 3,365 and 19,935 souls 
respectively. Bhiwani town shows a small increase and Sirsa town a decrease of 
only 615 people, so the decrease can in neither case be attributed to the decay 
of the smaller towns noticeable elsewhere. 

Of the population of the District (781,717) 637,186 or8i*5 percent, are Dis- 
trict-born as against 628,696 or 81 per cent, of the population in 1891 , which shows 
that immigration was both absolutely and relatively less in March 1901 than it 
was in February 1S91. This is so far satisfactory.* 

Examination of the figures of increase or decrease by sexes also appears to 

show that the effect of the 
famines on the population 
has been far less than one 
would have anticipated. 

In Tahsil Hissar two- 
thirds, and in Fatehabad 
three-fifths of the increase 
is composed of males, and 
in Hansi the added females 
only slightly out-number 
the males. Again in 
Bhiwani and Sirsa the 
decreases among the females are not so great as among the males, and thus it 
would appear that the male has migrated from the dry, famine-stricken Tahsils of 
Bhiwani and Sirsa to the irrigated tracts more readily than the female population 
and that the latter was driven by want from Sirsa Tahsil only, in any numbers, and 

Hissar Gaielteer, 189a, Chapter HI, E. (Tenure*). *** fr0m Bhiw an«- The fiscal history of the 
H.ssar fc.xetteer, pier III, E. (rennres, Hjssar District j g q{ faj^ ^ 

the tenant element is of great importance in its social and agricultural economy. 
The cultivation of the unirrigated lands is precarious, depending entirely on the 
uncertain rainfall, and is mainly carried on by a moving population and not by 
strong proprietary bodies of the usual Punjab type. Its great development which 
took place before the Census of 1868 was to some extent artificial and it may be 
doubted whether its natural resources were or are equal to the support of a large 
and permanent population. 

Both in the case of Bhiwani and Sirsa we find that in the decade 1881-1891 
the population increased abnormally, Bhiwani showing an increase of nearly 34 
and Sirsa of over 14 per cent. Thus in 1891 both Tahsils were probably over- 
populated and since then there has been a re-action. Bhiwani still shows an 
increase of over 20 per cent, in the figures of 1881, while Sirsa has not lost ground 
since that year. 

The Deputy Commissioner alluding to the famines of 1896-1897 and 1899- 

1900, points out that ex- 
cepting 1895 the years of 
the past decade prior to 
1 896 were good or average 
and left the people with 
some reserve of money 
and physical strength to 
combat the period of scar- 
city and famine. The first 
faraineof 1896-97, however, 
went far to exhaust their 
resources, 1897-98 was a 
year of only moderate yield 



Tahsil. 


Canal IRRIGATED area 
IN ACRES IN — * 


1890.91. 


1 899-1900. j 


Hissar ... 

Hansi ... ... ... m 

Bhiwani ... ... ... ... 

Fatehabad ... m 

Sink ... ... ... 

Total 


II.353 
7»*638 

"a.508 

4.357 


1 

33.794 ! 
70,518 

1.519 
54.367 
13.793 


90.855 





10,341 



* Daring the decade 1891.1900, 307,043 births wera registered, a number exceeding the 
This accords very closely with the Increase {8,490) in the District-born population. 
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and in 1898- 1899 the crops were poor, so that 1899-1900 found the District totally 
unprepared to face a second and more severe famine. The extension of 
canal irrigation especially in Fatehabad has undoubtedly had a great influence 
on the population of the District, Bhiwani and Sirsa Tahsils being virtually 
'unprotected' tracts. Although irrigation in Hansi Tahsil had reached its maxi- 
mum in 1890-1891, it is remarked that during the famines the canal irrigated 
villages ' kept up ' the population of those not so protected, The famines appear 
to have chiefly affected the Pachhadas and the L'-agri Jats who form the least stable 
element in the population. 

28. Loharu State. — The State of Loharu, geographically part of the Hissar 
District, now returns 15,229 souls, a decrease of 4,910 or a fourth of its 1891 
population. 1,022 of its native population were enumerated in Hissar. 

29. Rohtak District. — The Rohtak District shows an increase 0(40,197, 
(19,775 males and 20,422 females) or close on 7 per cent, and has now a popula- 
tion of 630,672 of whom 528,842 are returned as District-born as against 490,569 
in 1891, an increase of 7 8 per cent.* These results are eminently good seeing 
that famine prevailed in this District, though not to anything like the same extent 
as in Hissar, in 1897 and in 1899. 

Jhajjar Tahsil suffered most from famine and its population has only increas- 
ed about 3'2 per cent. It is not protected by canals and well-irrigation failed. 
The other Tahsils show increases of 6*3 (Gohana), 8 4 (Sampla) and 8-3 
(Rohtak) per cent. 

Gohana is fully protected, while Sampla and Rohtak are partially protected 
by canals. 

A scrutiny of the population-returns for villages was made by the Revenue 
Assistant (Malik Mehdi Khan) with the following results : — 

Tahsil Rohtak. — The decreases due to famine are small, often nominal, 
but cholera affected 9 villages more or less seriously. The only unhealthy tract 
is the Canal Assessment Circle containing 28 villages, of which, however, only 6 

Khirwaii from 4,9 ii to 4.658 show a decrease, and of these 6 only 3 

Sanghi ., s.677 .. s.»»6 show a serious falling off since 1891. 

It is remarked that in this tract canal and rain water used to collect and de- 
teriorate the climate. A channel was constructed which has remedied matters 
but malaria still prevails in the rainy season. 

Tahsil Jhajjar. — In the Rosli Rain Circle, 8, in the Bhur Kachcha, 15, in 
the Bhur Pakka, 29, and in the Dheri, 6 villages show a decreased population. 
These Circles suffered from-famine and cholera. The first has no irrigation at 
all : the Bhur Circles, though well-land Circles, suffered from the fact that in dry 
seasons the wells become brackish and " yield no crop ": in the Dehri the kamin 
classes emigrated owing to a deficiency in the supply of drinking water. 

Tahsil Gohana. — There has been a decrease in 14 villages of the Central 
Canal Circle only. This Circle receives canal water in abundance, and in 
consequence the climate is very damp, and malarial fever occurs every year. The 
District note, however, goes on to say that the Canal has been extended and no 

RurkUrom ..869 to ,,783 overflow now occurs, but that neverthe- 

Mahra „ .813 „ 1,75a less the people are not as healthy as 

Biraudah from 6,156 ,. 5836 those ; n un i rr i gat ed tracts. The nine 

UnUna ,, ..... 7.001 „ 7,509 ... . . 0 , , . , 

Ahmadpur Maxra from . . . 876 „ 751 villages in the margin show noticeable 
Th"?kT f ! 0m .' .' .' .' .' fS decreases in this Circle. Nevertheless 

Sarai Namdar Khan from . . . 595 ",', 4*5 Gohana Tahsil, though the most densely 

K.iLnaKbi,from * „ 7* populated, is the most prosperous in the 

District. 

Tahsil Sampla.— 7 villages in the Canal Circle show a decrease, most 

siianah from 3,347 to .,960 marked in the 5 villages noted. Bahadur- 

Bidhian „ 1,95a ,,1,850 garh is a small town and is probably 

: '. '. .' : : ^. 6 ;S decaying like so many other towns of 
PmojiI 816 „ 675 the same character. 

Bahadurgarh from .... 6,103 ,, 5.974 



'The birth* returned in 1891— 1900 were 356,123, in number and exceeded the deaths recorded by 54,306' 
The increase in the District-born population was, according to the Census retarns, 38,273 or 15.933 less than the 
estimated increase according to the vital statistics, bot regarding these the Deputy Commissioner remarks a* 

""The" Civil Surge 
the enumeration itself, 
when vital statistics for 1901 1 
the number of births, as was 1 
births). The Civil Surgeon attributes the increased' population to I— Opening up canals in arid areas. It — Rail' 
way commonieatioD. Ill— Less infant mortality from small poa." 

It la clear then that bot for the abnormally heavy mortality of 1900, the District would have shown a very 
peat increase in population. 
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In the Rain-land Circle 10 villages show a decrease, only parked in two 
DabandhaKhardfroni . . . . i^ 5 7 to 964 cases. Scarcity is assigned as the cause 
Loharberi ftoa 8a6 „ 681 w hich led to the emigration of kamins. 

The District has undoubtedly been saved from disaster by the extension of 
Canal irrigation, five new raj-bahas having been opened since 1891. The popu- 
lation in the villages in these raj-bahas has risen rapidly. 

3a Dujana State.— The Dujana State now returns 24,174 souls, a decrease 
of 2,376 or nearly 9 per cent. 1,996 of its State-born population were enume- 
rated in Rohtak and 1,288 in Gurgaon. 

31. Gurgaon District — The population of Gurgaon has risen from 668,929 
to 746,208 an increase of 77,279 (40,214 males and 37,065 females), since 1891, 
in spite of the famine which prevailed in 1896-97, and 1899- 1900, the former being 
a period of scarcity rather than of famine. 

The District-born population has increased from 546,035 in 1891 10 612,863 in 1001, i.e. by 66.828, or 12 2 per 
cent The births returned in 1891-1000 (314,140) exceeded the death* by 77,457. 

The increase in each Tahsil is large, but Palwal and Firozpur-Jhirka show 
the highest increases, the former being protected by the Agra Canal, while 
Firozpur has recovered from a set-back in the 1881-91 decade. 

The increase is almost entirely confined to the rural areas, the towns of 
Rewari, Hathin and Hodal showing decreased populations. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner, however, remarks that ' the close of the famine has left the people very much 
in the same condition as they were before the famine with a burden of debt added, 
and the famine was profitable to the traders in grain who had hoards of it in 
stock, and sold it at high prices while the butchers amassed wealth by the trade in 
hides.' 

32. Pat nudi State. — Pataudi which belongs geographically to Gurgaon had 
an increase of 2,931 soul? and now returns 21,933. It gains by immigration 
from Gurgaon. 

33. Delhi District. — The District population (689,039) has increased by 
50,350 or 7*8 per cent, and the increase is distributed thus : — 

Delhi City ... ... ... ... ... +15,996 

Delhi Tahsil (excluding City) ... ... ... +13,465 

Sonepat + 13,848 

Ba!labgarh ... ... ... ... ... + 7,041 

The District-born population, however, has increased from 498,328 to 
534,104 an increase of 35,776, or only 7*2 per cent.* 

The Deputy Commissioner writes : — " There is no doubt that the health of 
the District has benefited by the many seasons of drought which have occurred 
during the decade. The scarcity has never been severe enough to lower the 
death rate by starvation, whereas the absence of floods has diminished the 
scourge of malaria." In Delhi Tahsil every Assessment Circle shows an increase. 

In Sonepat and Ballabgarh Tahsils the villages of the Khadir on the Jamna 
show decreases of population and this is attributed to swarapage, the flood-water 
accumulating round them in the rainy season. 

Tahsil Sonepat.— Of the 

former Tahsil the villages 
chiefly affected are noted in the 
margin. Besides these Khadir 
villages Basantpur, a very small 
village, has fallen from 77 to 
35 inhabitants owing to flood- 
ing and Ahulana has fallen 
from 1,885 t0 , »7^ 1 owing to 
its unhealthy climate. The adjacent villages of Bali Qutbpur, Sardhana, Pugthala 

* This number exceeds the estimated increase from the vital statistical returns, 32,984 more births Laving 
bee* recorded than deaths in 1891—1900, andio th* city of Delhi the deaths in that decade exceeded the l..rtn» 
by S&O so that, excluding the city, the births in the District exceeded the deaths by 36,624. This appears to be in 
close accord with the increas* ia tb* District-born population which is chiefly found in the District outside tit* City. 



Bardli from ... ... ... 597 5S> 

Basaodi „ ... m, ... 67a „ 564 

Pair* „ ... ... ... 368 „ 315 

Mirakpar „ ... ... ... 366 „ 313 

Palri Khttrd from ... ... ... 234 „ aoa 

Palri Kalan „ ... ... «. 539 ,, 43a 

Jajal „ Mi ... ... 536 „ 446 

landli ... ... 397 „ 318 

Jhundpur „ ... ... ... 1,361 „ 1,057 
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and Bijana also show a decrease and apparently the neighbourhood of Ahulana 
generally is not healthy. The decreases in Nandnaur (458 to 333) and Asadpur 
^4 10 to 316) are not explained. 

The population of Tahsil Sonepat has nevertheless risen by 7*3 per cent. 

In Ballabgarh Tahsil the Khadir Circle shows a decrease of about 4 per 
cent, but the diluvion of some 2,000 acres is assigned as the cause of this. 
The population of Ballabgarh Tahsil, as a whole, shows an increase of 5*8 per 
cent. 

It would thus appear that the Western Jumna and Agra Canals have ceased 
to cause injury in this District, the Khadir tract alone being affected by natural 
swampage. 

34. Karnal District. — This District, as now constituted, shows an increase 
of 22,065 souls on the figures of 1891, having now a population of 883,225 or an 
increase of 2*56 per cent, on the figures of 1891, of whom 739,129 or 83*7 per 
cent, of the total are District-born.* 

Tahsil Karnal— The population has risen from 241,369 to 248,544, an 
increase of 7,175 souls, of whom less than 6,000 however belong to the rural 
areas, Karnal town having a larger population than in 1891 by some 1,600 persons. 

This increase is however by no means uniform. In Pargana Karnal the 
Khadar Circle shows a merely nominal increase, the Bangar a satisfactory 
increase of over 8 per cent, and the Nardak of over 12 per cent. The District 
Census Report says : — 

14 The figures do not exhibit any matter for serious alarm. In Karnal Par- 
gana the population is stationary in the Khadar Circle but in the other two 
circles the increase is considerable. In the Karnal Nardak, where canal irrigation 
has been extended by the Chautang Project and the Nardak Rajbaba, and which 
has benefitted by the realignment of the Western Jumna Canal and the carrying 
out of drainage works, the increase in population has been steady ; from 40,536 
in 1 881 the figures have gone to 53, 173 in 1901 or an increase of 12,637 or 
31 per cent, in twenty years." 

In Pargana Indri the Khadar Circle shows an increase of about 5 per cent, 
though its population is still less than it was in 1881, but both the Bangar and 
Nardak Circles show marked decreases, and the population of the pargana as a 
whole has fallen from 1 13,867 in 1891 to 1 10,047 in 190 1. 

The Deputy Commissioner remarks :— " In Indri Pargana the Khadar Circle 

though showing an increase of 
2,391 souls has not yet made up 
the loss of the previous decade. 
The new Sirsa Branch has in- 
juriously affected the health of 
some 26 villages in Karnal 
and Thanesar on its banks." 
The figures for each Circle are 





18S1. 


1S91. 


1901. 


Tctal. 










I09-S2S 


"3,867 


1100+7 


Khadar 


50,406 


46.619 


49*>io 


Bangar 

Nardak ... ... 


35..TOI 
33,818 


38.084 
39104. 





given in the margin. The canal irrigated area in this Tahsil rose from 26,467 
acres in 1891 to 49,633 in 1901 or nearly double. 

Tahsil Panipat.— The population has increased from 184,856 to 196,284 
or 6*i 8 per cent., having thus recovered from the check it received in the pre- 
vious decade when it fell slightly. It has now a density of 425 persons to the 
square mile, and this being so its progress is satisfactory. In the healthier 
Bangar tract the population has increased over 6 per cent, but in the Khadar by 
less than 4 per cent. 

Tahsil Thanesar. — This is the only Tahsil in the District which shows 
a decrease, as a whole, and this decrease follows a heavy falling off in the 1 881-91 
decade. In 1881 the Tahsil had a population of 209,341, in 1891 of 177,442 
and in 1901 of 173,208, so that in 20 years it has lost 17 per cent, of its popula- 
tion. The town of Thanesar has contributed but little to this decrease. It is a 



* Companion of the latter figures with those of 1891 is not possible as the District did not then include 
Thanesar Tahsil and there are no figures by Tshsils for the District-born population of 1891. 
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small town — of only 5,066 inhabitants or 1,045 less than in 1891. The decrease 
in the whole Tahsil amounts to no less than 36,133 persons (19,712 males and 
16,421 females), or over 35,000 in the rural area alone. 
The Deputy Commissioner says : — 

" The worst Tahsil as regards canal irrigation is Thanesar where the whole 
area is insecure. The largest decrease in the population'is in the Bangar Circle, 
which shows a falling off of 10 6 per cent, during the past decade. The 
Tahsildar's explanation of the variations in the several circles is given below : 

* Bangar. — This was the unirrigated tract mostaffected by scarcity : the area is mostly 
barani. Chholandi, Chandhera and Muradnagar on the Jumna Canal have a very clamp 
climate and the mortality is large. The Kamins have, owing to scarcity, left their villages 
and gone to Jagadhri tahsil and Saharanpur. 

Belmarkanda. — Scarcity prevailed here as also fever, which carried off a large 
number of the people. 

Chhachra Janubi.—'Wxs circle shows an increase of 1,538 souls. The village of 
Bir Sundi has been newly peopled ; in Kolapur, Partabgarh and Khairi malt's from 
Amballa have come and settled since 1891 : in Devidaspur 255 malts have settled during 
the past four years from Tahsils Rupar and Kharar. Several villages in this circle have 
gone down." 

A list of 15 villages in the Bangar Circle which have lost 30 per cent, or 
more of their population since 1891 is given, and more than half the villages in 
this Circle show a decrease. 

Tahsil Kaithal. — With a population of 204,734 in 1881, of 257,493 m 
1891 and of 265,189 in 1901 — an increase of nearly 30 per cent, in 20 years. 
Kaithal Tahsil might be considered conspicuously prosperous, yet it contains the 
most unhealthy tract in the District. Irrigated by the Sirsa Branch of the 
Western Jumna Canal since 1892-93 cultivation has greatly increased, but the 
climate is said to have deteriorated. 

The naturally unhealthy Naili Tract shows a further decrease of population, 

amounting to 13 per cent, in 
the past decade. To relieve 
this tract the Sarsuti Canal 
was commenced, partly as a 
Famine Relief VVork, in 1897. 
It-was expected that this canal 
would drain the Sainsa Jhil and 
protect a portion of the tract 





1881. 


1891. 


«9oi- I' 


Total .m 
Pehowa Naili (53 village*) ... 
Kaithal (98 village*) 


S4.«S4 
19803 
34.35« 


53 8> 3 
18.408 

53,813 


46640 
16,658 
46,649 



from flooding, and it appears that though not yet in full working order it has to 
some extent diminished the injury formerly done by the floods. 

Besides this tract both the Pehowa Bangar and Indarwar Circles show a 
slight decrease in population. 

There has thus been a falling off in the Bangar Circles of Indri, Thanesar 
and Pehowa but not of Karnal, Panipat or Kaithal. Of the Nardak Circles that 
of Indri alone shows a decrease. The Bet Markanda and Northern Chhachra 
in Thanesar show very small decreases, and the Naili a very heavy one. 

The displacement of the population in this District is remarkable and 
appears to be almost entirely due to the development of the canal system. 

The cultivated area has increased from 1,605 square miles in 189 1 to 1,752 
in 1901, the most noteworthy improvement being in the irrigated area of 
Kaithal Tahsil which is now 190 square miles as compared with 52 in 1891. 

35. Jullundur District — As already stated the District of Jullundur is the 
most densely populated in these Provinces, and it has no canal irrigation though 
it is amply protected by wells. The Deputy Commissioner remarks that the 
scarcity was not as a rule felt by the cultivators of the District, as the decrease in 
produce was made good by the high prices which prevailed, but they lost their 
cattle owing to scarcity of fodder. The chief sufferers during the scarcity are 
said to have been the daryaib&fs or weavers of silk cloth. 

In spite of the fact that the District contributed 56,983 settlers to the 
Chenab Colony, its population increased from 907,583 to 917.587, by 10,004 
or ri per cent, and the ratio of District-born to the total population rose from 
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86'2 to 87-2 per cent.* Another sign that this increase was not due to an 
influx of refugees from less favoured Districts is that females have increased by 
6191 and males by 3,813. 

Tahsil Jullundur.— The population in this Tahsil has increased from 
295>3 01 t0 3°5.97 6 or bv 3* 6 P er cent Excluding the town and cantonment it 
has increased from 229,099 to 238,241 or by 3 9 per cent., and of the increased 
numbers (9,142) 5,108 are females and 4,034 males. 

Tahsil Nawashahr. — This Tahsil alone shows a decrease. The population 
fell from 205,625 to 196,339 a decrease of 9,286 or 4 5 per cent, and the females 
have decreased more than the males (4,974 as against 4,312.) 

Tahsil Nakodar. — The population rose by 2*4 per cent, from 217,079 in 
1891 to 222,412 in igoi, an increase cf 5,333 (3,170 females and 2,163 males). 

Tahsil Phillour.— The population rose from 189,578 to 192,860, an 
bcrease of 3,282 (2,100 males and 1,182 females) or 17 percent. 

36. Kapurthala State, — Kapurthala has now a population of 314,351, as 
against 252,617 in 1881, an increase of 24-4 per cent. Its great increase was in 
1881-1891, but since the latter year it has added 14,661 to its population, an 
increase of nearly 5 per cent, as against ri in the Jullundur District, but it has 
only contributed 3,968 settlers to the Chenab Colony whereas Jullundur sent 
over 56,000. 

37. Ludhiana District— The District population has increased from 
648,722 in 1891 to 673,097 in 1901 or by 3*7 per cent., but Tahsil Samrala exhibits 
a decrease of nearly 4,000. The percentage of District-born is now 82-9 having 
fallen from 83*5 per cent, in 1891^ 6 

The District contributed 17,807 souls to the population of the Chenab Colony 
in addition to an increase of 16,630 in the number of the District-born. 

Tahsil Ludhiana. — The population has risen from 323,700 to 333 -j™ 
or by 9,637 souls, of whom 2,315 are included in the town of Ludhiana. Hence the 
increase in the rural population (now 284,688) is 7,322 or 26 per cent. only. 

The Deputy Commissioner writes : — 

«« In the Ludhiana Bet the soil is bad and has not improved since Settlement and many 
villagers have been attracted to the Chenab Canals, but the tract is far from beine as 
damp as the Samrala Bet and the falling off is far less marked and general." 

Tahsil Samrala.— The total population has decreased from 158 770 in 
1891 to 154,995 ^ 19°» or by 3 775, (/.*., by 2*4 per cent.) in spite of 'a slight 
increase in the small urban population, and the Deputy Commissioner writes :~ 

" Serious variations in population are found only in the Samrala and Eastern Ludhiana 
Bet. The falling off in population becomes more and more marked as we approach the 
Eastern boundary of the Samrala Bet and the tract is notoriously unhealthy. Much of its 
land is water logged and its condition goes to prove the connection between malaria and 
high water-levels." 

Tahsil Jagraon.— The population has risen from 166,252 to 184 765 an 
increase of 18,513, or in per cent, and this increase is practically confined 
to the rural area. 

38. Maler Kotla State.— Maler Kotla has added 1,751 to its population 
now 77.5 06 . since 1891—an increase of 2 per cent. Its increase since 1881' 
amounts to 6,455 or over 9 per cent. The District of Ludhiana has risen by 
nearly 8 9 per cent, since 188 1. 

39. Ferozepur.— The population of the District has increased from 886 676 
in 1891 to 958,072 in 1901— or by 71,396 souls— an increase of 8 per cent, but the 

District«born population has only risen from 683,969 to 731,516 an increase of 

less than 7 per cent4 The District has, however, contributed 15,048 settlers 
to the Chenab Colony, so that the real increase is larger. 

As the following notes on the different Tahsils show the displacement of the 
population in this District has been curiously unequal. The Tahsils of 



• The birth* returned in 1891-1900 numbered 38S.469 and exceeded the deaths by 83,313 whereas the District, 
born population °ol» increased by 18746. But adding to the latter the settlers in the Chenab Colony the returns are 
in close agreement. 



t r^topt^^j^gj^ b, 47,547. wbec-, the birth, 1.1b. dscado .89,.^ 
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and Zira, which comprise most of the Bet or riverain tracts, are not progressing, 
Ferozepur indeed shows a serious decrease, while Zira is practically stationary. 
Parts of Moga Tahsil which is entirely Rohi or upland also appear to be 
retrogressing. ' It appears,' says a District note, ' that the decrease (in 445 
villages of these three Tahsils) has occurred rather in the Rohi Circles than in 
the Bet. The reason is that in 1900 the rainfall was unusually heavy : this 
caused fever everywhere, and the death-rate was high.' The people of the 
Bet were accustomed to the effects of inundation and suffered less, whereas 
those of the Rohi were more seriously affected by malaria. Emigration to the 
Chenab Colony, Bikanir and Bahawalpur is, however, also assigned as a cause of 
the decreased population in both Circles. 

On the other hand, the decrease in certain villages of Tahsil Muktsar is 
attributed to scarcity, and to the fever epidemic of 1900, but it is added that: — 
" Of course the population increases much more in the upland Rohi with a Jat 
population than in the lowlands inhabited by miscellaneous Mohammadan 
tribes." 

Tahsil Ferozepur. — This Tahsil has now a population of 165,851 as 
against 179,606 m 1891 — a decrease of 13,755 souls or 7*6 per cent., only to a 
slight extent explained by a decrease in the Cantonment population of 1,096. 
The population of the rural areas has in fact decreased by 9*6 per cent. The 
District Census Report attributes this to the " terrible mortality from fever " in 
1900 and the Revenue Assistant in a note points out that 221 out of 358 villages 
show a decreased population. 

Tahsil Zira. — The population has increased from 174,13810 176,462 or 
by :*3 per cent only. Out of 363 villages 154 show an actual decrease of 
population. 

Tahsil Moga. — The population has risen by 10,051 and is now 245,857 or 
4*2 per cent, more than in 1891. 70 of its 208 villages show a decreased popula- 
tion. The District report thus comments on the figures : — 

"The increase is very small considering the Tahsil 's capabilities of expansion. But 
there are definite causes for this : — 

(i) the numbers who have gone to the Chenab Colony; 

(ii) the large numbers who have gone to Hong-Kong, Uganda, the Straits Settle- 

ments, etc. 

It is a fact that some Rs. 2,00,000 are yearly remitted to Moga from those parts. 
The Moga Jat is a restless man and likes foreign service. It is quite a common thing for a 
man who is wanted by the police to go off to China or the Straits." 

Tahsil Muktsar.— The population, now 172,445, has risen by 10,953 ° r 
nearly 7 per cent. This Tahsil has greater ' possibilities of expansion which have 
been checked by the recent scarcity.' 

Tahsil Fazilka. — This Tahsil shows the greatest development, having 
added 61,823 to its population in the decade. It has now a population of 
197,457, or over 45 per cent, more than in 1891, and 188,952 of this is rural. 
This expansion is due to extended irrigation and the opening of the Southern 
Punjab Railway. 

40. Faridkot State. — Faridkot has now a population of 1 24,912 as against 
97,034 in 1881— an increase of nearly 29 per cent., and it has increased by over 8 
per cent., since 1891. 

41. The Phulkian States. — Patiala with a present population of 1,596,692 

has increased by only 13,171 or '83 per 
cent, since 1891 : Nabha with 297,949 has 
added 15,193 or 5-3 per cent, to its popu- 
lation : while Jind with 282,003 shows a 
small decrease of 2,557 or '89 per 
cent. 



Total Increas 


e since tSSi. 


Percent. | 


Patiala 




8-8 { 


Nabha 


••■ 


137 1 


Jind 


■•■ ••• 





42 Lahore District. — The District has now a population of 1,162,109 a s 
against 1,075,379 m '891, an increase of 86,730 or 8 per cent., but the Lahore 
City with Mian Mir Cantonment accounts for 26,1 10 of this increase. Never- 
theless, excluding the city and Mian Mir Cantonment, the population of the 
District has risen by nearly 7 per cent, and its proportion of District-born has 
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risen considerably, being now 948,410 or 81 "6 as against 853,070 or 79*3 per 
cent, of the total population in 1891, so that immigrants are relatively fewer 
than in 1891.* Females, however, have not increased nearly so rapidly as males, 
there being now 48,156 more males, but only 38,574 more females in 1901 than 
in 1891. 

Tahsil Lahore. — In the whole Tahsil the population has risen from 
430,378 to 474,181 or by 102 per cent, and that in the rural areas from 253,524 
to 271,217 or nearly 7 per cent. Of the increased numbers, (17,693), in rural 
areas 9,018 are males and 8,675 females. 

Tahsil Sharakpur, — The population has decreased from 133,457 ' n 1891 
to 1 18,957 or by 14,500, equal to io - 8 per cent., but the females have not 
decreased so rapidly as the males, there being only 6,606 fewer females as 
against 7,894 males. 

Tahsil Kasur. — The population has risen from 280,647 to 311,690, an 
increase of 31,043, or in rural areas alone from 246,927 to 275,398, an increase 
of 1 1*5 per cent., but the increase in the number of males is (16,174) greater than 
that of females (12,297) in tne latter. 

Tahsil Chunian. — The population now 257,281 has risen from 230,897 
or by over 1 1 per cent, and as females have increased more rapidly than males 
the increase is doubtless permanent. 

The administrative Tahsil however correspond so little with the natural 
divisions of this District that it is best to discuss the circumstances of the latter 
as has been done by the Revenue Assistant, Lala TilokChand, in the following . 
note — 

" I would divide the Lahore District into four sub-divisions, namely :— 

1. the tract lying north of the Ravi river and forming the Sharakpur Tahsil, 

2. the low-lying tract commanded by the Ravi, 

3. the high tract or Manjha lying between the Ravi and the Sutlej, 

4. the low-lying tract known as the old Beas valley and now commanded by the 

Sutlej. 

4. The statistics show an abnormal decrease of population in most of the villages of 
the first two sub-divisions, while a marked increase is observable in the third. The de- 
crease in the fourth sub-division is comparatively small. 

5. The causes of these notable variations are not far to seek. The first two divi- 
sions are dependent for their irrigation on rainfall, generally aided by wells, and partly by 
the river spills and seasonal overflow from the Deg stream. During the long continued 
drought which commenced in 1895 and ended in 1900, the river and the Deg did not over- 
flow their banks and the people could not work their wells with profit owing to the great 
scarcity of fodder. Accordingly, they were obliged to abandon their homes to seek a 
livelihood in more favoured tracts. The Chenab Colony adjoining the Sharakpur Tahsil 
(first sub-division) and the Manjha tract adjoining the second and fourth sub-divisions had 
ample room for them, as irrigation from the Chenab and Bari Doab Canals was extended 
to a large area during the decade. In the Chenab Colony the Gugcra branch was opened, 
and a new colony was made in the Chunian Tahsil where the Bari Doab Canal was extend- 
ed. At the same time many Manjha villages welcomed the hard-pressed people of the 
Ravi and the Sutlej. 

The cause of the comparatively small decrease in the fourth sub-division seems to be 
that the tract is partly irrigated by the Sutlej inundation canals and therefore the drought 
did not prove as disastrous there as on the Ravi and in the Sharakpur Tahsil (first two 
sub-divisions).'* 

43. Amritsar District. — The population of this District has risen from 
992,697 in 1891 to 1,023,828 in 1901, an increase of 31,131 or 3*1 per cent., of 
whom less than half are females (males 16,771, females, 14,360). The increase in 
Amritsar City alone, however, amounts to 25,663, so that, excluding the city, 
the District has an increased population of only 5,468 or a little over '5 per cent. 

The District has contributed 67,963 settlers to the Chenab Colony, yet the 
percentage of District-born to the total population has only decreased from 867 
in 1891 to 85*3 in 1901. 

The Deputy Commissioner notes that a very large number of wells have been 
sunk since the last Settlement, and that there is extensive canal irrigation, but he 
adds : — 

" Though the canal brings many benefits still there are many tracts excessively irri- 
gated from it and this must result in excessive mortality from malarial fever." 

• The births recorded, however, only Dumber 462,079 or 81,688 k njoce than tbe recorded deatbj in 1^1-1900, 
wbtreas the District-born population has increased by 95,340. 
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Tahsil Amritsar.— The population has risen from 462,734 to 488,383, but 
the increase is entirely in the city of Amritsar which has increased by 25,663 
souls, rural areas showing a decrease of 18 (+532 females and — 550 males). 

Tahsil Ajnala. — The population has fallen from 224,836 to 209,869, a 
decrease of 14,967, or °"'6. — 8,359 heing males and 6,608 females. 

Tahsil Tarn Taran. — The population now 325,576, has risen by 20,449 
since 1891 or by 6*7 per cent. 

44. Nahan State. — The progressive Hill State of Nahan has now a popula- 
tion of 135,687 or 23,316 more than in 1881, an increase of 21 per cent. It has 
added 1 1,553 to its population since 1891. 

45. Simla District. — The District as now constituted shows an increase 
of 4,500, over 2,500 of these being accounted for by immigrant labourers on the 
Kalka-Simla Railway. The town of Simla itself, with Kasumpti and Jutogh, 
shows an increase of nearly 700 souls, while the rural population, now 21,449, 
has increased by only 237 souls according to the District report, though the 
increase appears to be greater.* It is remarkable that according to the vital 
statistical returns 1 ,748 fewer births than deaths have been registered in this Dis- 
trict since 1891. In only one year, 1898, did the births exceed the deaths. This 
appears to indicate very imperfect registration of births in the Simla Municipality, 
but the circumstances of the District, as a whole, with its large floating popula- 
tion (only 18,544, out °* a tota ' population of 40,351 are returned as District- 
born) are exceptional and no certain conclusions can be drawn. 

46 Simla Hill States. — These, as a whole, show an increase most marked 
in Bashahr (11*76 per cent.), Keonthal (i3'o5 per cent.), and in Balsan, Kum- 
harsain, Bhajji and Baghal. Nalagarh shows a marked decrease of 2*75 per 
cent., and Jubbal, Bilaspur, Mailog, Bija and Darkoti small decreases. The 
population in all the States taken together has risen from 371,335 in 189110 
389,349 — or by 4*8 per cent, only — since 1891. 

47- Kangra. — The conditions of this District are peculiar. There would 
i86g m appear to be but little room for extension 

■68c .'" 730.845 of cultivation, the people are averse to 

^[ ~ ?$$ 0 * > emigration and the population remains t 

almost stationary as the marginal figures 
show, though those of 1868 have been held to be not very trustworthy. 

The District-born population now amounts to 720,348, or 93'8 per cent, of 
the total, as against 718,830 or 94*2 per cent, in 1891, an almost nominal 
increase. The births registered however exceeded the deaths by 4,897, so that a 
somewhat higher increase might have been anticipated. 

Tahsil Kangra.— The rural population is practically stationary having 
increased by 898 only. 

Tahsil Nurpur.— This Tahsil shows a decrease of 2.606, and the District 
Census Report states :— 

"An explanation which may be tentatively advanced is that a large proportion of the 
land in these Tahsils being poor will not well support an increase of population, and if there 
has been an increase in reality it has been drawn off by emigration for private and military 
service. In addition to the 37th and 38th Dogras another Dogra regiment is being raised, 
and there are Dogra companies in other regiments." 

The falling off in Tahsil Hamirpur amounts to 1,281 souls, and the above 
explanation applies to this Tahsil also. The Dera Tahsil is absolutely stationary 
and the only Tahsil in Kangra proper which shows a real increase is that of 
Palampur which has now a population of 132,955 or 3,556 more than in 1891, 
or 2 1 per cent, increase. 

Kulu, — In the Kulu Sub-Division Plahch Sub-Tahsil again is stationary 
with a population of 50,631 or 80 more than in 1891, while Kulu Tahsil has now 



* The rural population in 1891 was 34,089, but from this must be deducted 1,135, tbe then population of 
Rawain and Dbadbi State*, and tbe rural population of Kallca and Kasauii, lor which separate figures arc cot 
available. 
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La hot 

Spiti 



»o,436 

7,205 

3,231 



9.5.1° 
5.98a 
3548 



68,954 or 4,334 more people than in 1891. Lahul and Spiti were however 
ioof. 1891 enumerated on the 1900 at the commence- 

merit of the cold weather instead of its 
close as in 1891, and this probably accounts 
for the difference in the figures. The 
increase in the Kulu Valley has thus exceeded 3,000 souls. 

48. Mandi State.— No Hill State shows a greater advance than Mandi 
which has now a population 174,04525 against 147,017 in 1881, an increase 
of 1 8 per cent. 

49. Suket State. — Suket has also increased by 3,192 or by 4 per cent, since 
1 88 1, having now a population of 54,676. 

These two States have increased by over 14 per cent., and thus advanced 
more rapidly since 1881 than the British District of Kangra, which has only 
increased its population by a little over 5 per cent, since that year. 

50. Chamba State.-" Chamba, (137,834), has only increased by 3 per cent, 
since 1891, but in the 1881-91 decade it added 8,259 to its population and has 
thus risen by 10*5 per cent., again a greater increase than in the British District 
of Kangra. 

The figures of the Simla 
District being excluded from 
the table in the margin, as 
abnormal it will be seen that 
the females have as a rule 
increased perceptibly faster 
than the males during the 
past 20 years in the terri- 
tories which form the 
Himalayan Area. 
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51. Ambala District. — The decrease of the population in Ambala from 
863,641 souls in 1891 to 815,880 in 1901, a decrease of 47,761 or 5^ per cent., 
Paragraph 28, page 83 of the Punjab Cenws is remarkable. The more so when it is 
Report, 189a. remembered that in 1881 — 91 the popu- 

lation was practically stationary. The District-born population is now returned 
at 685,062 or 83*9 per cent of the whole population enumerated. But as in 
the case of Karnal no comparison with the District-born figures of 1891 can 
be made because Thanesar Tahsil has been transferred to that District. 

Tahsil Ambala.— Of the total decrease of 12,561, 1 1 ,905 appertain to 
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and cantonments showing 
a decreased population of 
656 only. The population 
of this Tahsil is thus less 
now than it was in 1881 
by some 2,500 souls, and 
the decrease, since that 
year, is composed of twice 
as many males as females. 

Tahsil Jagadhri.— In 

this Tahsil the fall of 
1 88 1— 91 has been 
accelerated and the 
females have decreased 
half as fast again as the 
males. 
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Tahsil Naraingarh. 

— In this Tahsil also the 
decadence has been more 
rapid than in 1881 — 91, 
and the decrease among 
females since 1891 is 
more than that amongst 
the 



Tahsil Kharar.— The 

Kharar Tahsil (including 
Kalka and Kasauli) shows 
a decrease of a similar 
kind. 



Tahsil Rupar.— In 

this Tahsil also the same 
phenomenon appears. 



Causes Of the decrease. — No other District exhibits this phenomenon of 
a general decline in population, which decline is proportionately far heavier among 
the female than it is among the male element. It will be observed that in the 
1 88 1 — 91 decade the decrease was. (except in Tahsil Kharar), more marked 
amongst the males, the females in Jagadhri and Rupar showing small increases 
though the male population had diminished in the latter Tahsil by as many as 
7,907. The number of deaths registered in the District (presumably as at present 
constituted) exceeded the births by 15,184 in the 1891-1900 decade. This is 
significant because the deaths of emigrants from the District would not, if they 
died outside its limits, be registered in it, and thus the number of deaths returned 
should no* be increased but lessened by emigration so that the decrease in the 
population can hardly be attributed to that cause. Again defective registration 
of births and deaths will not explain the figures for, presumably, the former are 
not less carefully registered than the latter. 

As pointed out in the District report the decrease is marked in the rural 
population of every Tahsil and it is indeed clear that the general decay of the 
smaller towns in no way explains this decadence in the population of the District. 
With the exception of Ambala itself, Buria, and Sadhaura, all the towns show an 
increased population. 

The health of the District during the past decade is thus described by the 
Civil Surgeon > — 

Malarial fevers have been the chief cause in diminishing the population in the Dist- 
rict. This is well illustrated in the accompany- 
• Not printed. ing diagram*. The course of the disease cor- 

responds almost exactly with the curve of the total deaths. It is interesting 
to note that years which are marked by a high death rate from fevers are also marked by 
a high death rate from bowel complaints (dysentery and diarrhoea) Cholera prevailed in an 
epidemic form in the District in 1891-92, and again in 1895—96. There were 344 cases 
in 1Q00 Small-pox caused a severe epidemic in 1896 when there were 3,544 deaths from 
this cause. It has, however, steadily declined ever since and only 49 deaths occurred from 
it in 1900. There has .been no other form of epidemic which could possibly affect the 
general population." 

The District Census Report adds :— 

"The chief cause of the decrease of population wasjthe mortality caused by cholera, 
fevers and small-pox as stated by the Civil Surgeon. But to some extent it was also due 
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to the severe scarcity which prevailed through the larger portion of the Oistriot in the years 
1896— 97 and 1899— 1900. Cases of actual starvation were probably not many but there 
can be no doubt that a large number of poorer people did not get sufficient and wholesome 
food during those bard times and were reduced to such a condition that they succumbed 
to diseases which otherwise would not have proved fatal. The fact that the decrease is 
most marked in Tahsils Ambala, Kharar and Naraingarh which suffered the most from sear* 
city is a clear proof that want of food was not an unimportant factor in reducing the pop- 
ulation. The Tahsils of Rupar and Jagadhri have the rivers Sutlej and Jumna respect- 
ively on their borders and the Khadar Circles in these two Tahsils had generally good times 
when scarcity prevailed elsewhere. So the decrease in those two Tahsils is not so consi- 
derable as in the other three Tahsils." 

These remarks, however, in no way explain the decrease in the fertile Tah- 
sils of Rupar and Jagadhri. As regards the latter Tahsil it is remarked that :— • 

" The Western Jumna Canal has done much harm to the health of the villages on its 
sides. Its banks being low the adjoining lands were generally full of water from percola* 
tion and floods in the beginning of the past decade. This gave rise to general weakness 
and malarial fevers and the consequence was that the population of the canal side villages 
was much reduced. The Canal Department has, however, raised the embankments in 
many parts and percolation is gradually diminishing and it is hoped that as soon as the 
embankments are complete the health of the people in those villages will much improve." 

A map prepared to show the localities in which population has diminished 
only renders the question what causes have led to this decrease throughout the 
District more obscure. The villages which return diminished populations are 
scattered throughout the District and not confined to any one part or tract. 

Kalsia State.'-' This State has now a smaller population than in 1881 hav- 
ing now returned 67,181 persons as against 67,708 in 1881 and 68,633 'Spl- 
it is geographically a part of Tahsil Jagadhri in Ambala and shares its decad- 



52. Hoshiarpur District. — Hoshiarpur has now a population of 989, 782 as 
against 1,011,659 in 1891 , a decrease of 21,877 or 2*1 per cent., two-thirds of 
the decrease being among the male population. 

The District-born population has decreased from 932,137 in 1891 to 910,847 
or by 2 3 per cent, and now amounts to 92 per cent, of the total population. 

The births returned during the past decade (1891— 1900) numbered 53,140 
more than the recorded deaths, so that instead of a decrease of some 2 1,000 in 
the District-born population an increase of over 50,000 might have been anti- 
cipated. Emigration to the Chenab Colony accounts for 35,099 and the Revenue 
Assistant notes that numbers have also taken up land in the Native States 
Bo™ in Hoshiarpur. °* Nanan » Mandi and Suket, a fact borne out to 

Nahan ... ... 3805 some extent as regards Nahan but not as regards 

gjgjf "• fj* Mandi or Suket by the Census returns, which show 

Columns 44. 74 »"d 77 o« T»bie xi. the numbers given in the margin as enumerated in 
p**es v «»d ri. those States. 

That the decrease, however, is to be chiefly accounted for by emigration 
will be clear from the fact that the female population has only decreased 
by 7,683, while the male has fallen by 14,194 or nearly twice as many. In 
Tahsils Garhshankar and Una the decrease is practically confined to the males, 
and in Dasuya it is chiefly among the latter (3,422 males to 1,920 females), 
but in Hoshiarpur Tahsil 4,031 less females to 5,721 less males are returned! 
The decrease of population in the latter Tahsil is probably permanent. 

Taktii. a™ %n atm. The Deputy Commissioner thus compares the 

189091- 18591900. cultivated area of the years kharif and rabi 1890- 
SSpur I V££2> 91 and kharif and rabi 1899-1900 by tahsils, and 

Gwhihaniur... 188,714 186,^3 he adds :— " The destructive action of the chos has 
... m&l j6*9ia t h row n much good laud out of cultivation, while the 
Toui ... 735,7<4 7*8,214 new cultivation has no doubt been of inferior quality. 

This process has in all probability operated in the 
direction of a decrease in population by emigration." 

The annual loss, in land revenue alone caused by the chos and rivers exceeds 
Rs. 32,000. On the other hand it is remarked that : — 

" The irrigated area of the District in 1891 was 45,193 acres and in 1900 it rose to 
56,440. In other words the irrigated area has in 10 years risen by 25 per cent. Accord- 
ing to the Revenue papers the number of pacca wells has increased by 2,000 since 189 r. 
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About \ of the total increase in the irrigated area is nahri which is due to the development 
of irrigation from the Shah Nahr Canal in the Dasuya Tahsil." 

Tahsil Hoshiarpur. — The population is now 264,112 souls a decrease of 
9,752 but the town of Hoshiarpur ( — 4,003) accounts for nearly half the falling 

sirwai 1 D« re .H, -3 osa. °"* But in the Sirwal Assess ">ent Circles the falling 
sl'rwai ii, „ -3)563- off is very marked and the Rakar has also decreased 

by nearly 2,000 persons. 

Tahsil Dasuya has now a population of 239,004 
ii; as against 244,346 in 1891, a decrease of 5,34a. 

••• Here again the heaviest decrease is in the Sirwal, 

but the Bet also shows a large decrease. 
Brt ... ... —9,893 Tahsil Garhshankar has now a population of 

Sirwal ... -iso 261,468 or 2,673 l ess than in '891. The heaviest 

Bit-Vanaiwah ... -to decreasc j s in the Bfit> 

Bet I ... ... — afiAS 

j* f ;■ Tahsil Una has a population of 225,198 or 

Dun ... ... — 371 4,110 less than in 1891, distributed as in the margin. 

Pahar ... ... —68 

53. Gurdaspur District— The District population has decreased from 
3,922 in 1891 to 940,334 in 1901, i.e., by 3,588 or -37 per cent. Females have, 

lowever, hardly decreased at all, males being 3,478 fewer than in 1891. The 
District has contributed 43,593 settlers to the Chenab Colony, but its percentage 
(89 c) of District-born to total population remained practically the same as in 
1891, the numbers having decreased from 848,202 to 845,686.* 

Tahsil Gurdaspur. — The population has risen from 252,092 in 1891 to 
2 58,379 m l 9° l , an increase of 6,287, cr a *5 P er cent., males 2,870 and 
females 3,417. 

Tahsil Batala.— The Tahsil population has risen from 300,644 to 305,867 
or by 17 per cent, only, but as the town of Batala (27,365) has only a nominal 
increase of 142 souls the increase in the remaining areas is 5,081, or r8 per 
cent., of whom 2,119 are males and 2,962 females. 

Tahsil Pathankot.— The population of this Tahsil is now 141,623 or 
only 773 more than in 1891, and in the rural area there has been an actual 
decrease of 2,443 souls. 

Tahsil Shakargarh. — The population of this Tahsil has fallen from 
250,336 to 234,465 a decrease of 15,871— of whom over two-fifths are females—, 
equivalent to a decrease of 6 3 per cent. In 1881, however, the population of 
this Tahsil was only 219,511 and it is therefore 6 8 per cent, higher now than 
it was in that year. 

54. Sialkot District— The population is now 1,083, 909 as against 
1,119,847, a decrease of 35,938 or over 3 per cent, but the Chenab Colony has 
absorbed 1 03,390 of its population, so that by putting back the colonists the 
population of this District may be said to have really increased by 67,452, or 
6'o2 per cent. That the decrease is really due to emigration might also have 
been inferred from the fact that, while the males have decreased by 25,156, the 
females are only 10,782 less than in 1891. 

The District-born population has fallen from 1,035,425 to 992,743, being 
thus 42,682 less than in 1891, or by 4*1 per cent. As might have been anticipated 
the District-born shows a greater decrease than the whole population^ the former 
having contributed largely to the Chenab Colony. 

Malarial fever, prevalent in 1892 and 1900, was not conspicuously fatal in any 
particular tract and the decrease in the population is general. 

Tahsil Sialkot. — The population has increased from 302,866 in 1891 
to 312,688 in 1901, and as the town of Sialkot only shows an increase of 2,869 
the rural population has increased by 6,953, bein g now 254,732, or by 2'8 per 
cent. 



• The births recorded (40*006) exceed the deaths by 58,908. 

I exceeded the des.tr 
>y 42,682, so that 173 
•03,390. »nd »°°" 70.000 must hare emigrated 



♦ The births returned exceeded the deaths registered by 130,756 during tre decade. The " District-born, ** 
Bver, ha»e decreased by 41,68a, so that 173,438 persons hate to be accounted (or. The Colony accounts lor 
390, and some 70,000 must hare emigrated elsewhere. 
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Tahsil Pasrur. — In this Tahsil the population has decreased from 
203,875 in 1891 to 193,746 in 1901. The decrease in the past decade thus 
amounts to 10,129, or nearly 5 per cent, of whom two-fifths are females. 

Tahsil Raya. — The population has decreased from 214,671 in 189110 
192,440, or by 22,231, ec l ua l t0 IO '3 P er cent - but tnc males have decreased by 
12,930 and the females by only 9,301. 

Tahsil Zafarwal. — The population has fallen from 190,970 in 1891 to 
178,887, or 6 3 per cent. Males have decreased by 6,923, females by 5,160. 

Tahsil Daska. — The population, now 206,148, is only 1,317 less than in 
1891, and the number of females shows a slight increase. 

55. Gujrat District. — The population of Gujrat is now 750,548 souls, or 
10,327 less than in 1891, a decrease of 135 per cent. The decrease is prac- 
tically confined to the two Tahsils of Phalian and Kharian, and the fact that in 
the District as a whole the number of females has actually increased by 785 
points to emigration as the cause of the decrease. 

During the past decade 84,246 more births than deaths were registered, 
yet the District-born population has fallen from 720,251 to 704,905, a decrease 
of 15,346 or 2*13 per cent. There are thus about ioo.coo persons to be accounted 
for unless we assume that the enumeration was incomplete, or that births have 
been often registered twice, or that deaths have not been completely registered. 
None of the«e assumptions are justified. The present census was most carefully 
supervised by the Deputy Commissioner (Captain A. C. Elliott) and imperfect 
registration would be likely to show fewer births, as well as fewer deaths, than 
actually occurred. 

The District has supplied 25,352 settlers to the Chenab Colony and there 
has been considerable emigration to Gujranwala (34,548 as against 8,730 in 
1891), but the numbers enumerated in Shahpur hardly equal the figure of 1891 
(9,310 as against 8,424), so that the Jhelum Canal has not yet attracted many 
settlers or labourers to the latter District. The emigration would thus appear 
to have been to countries beyond India, as noted in the District report, but 
that emigration can hardly have been on so extensive a scale as to account for 
the deficiency which still remains. 

Tahsil Gujrat. — The Tahsil has now a population of 309,887, or 1,026 more 
than in 1891, bui the town of Gujrat has increased its population by 1,360 souls, 
so that in the rural areas there has been a slight decrease. This is chiefly due to 
the decrease in the Hithar Circle, and the Deputy Commissioner says : — 

" In this Tahsil the best cultivated lands are in'Jatatar and Hithar, but there is very little 
room for further extension, and emigration to a certain extent is necessary. The Bulandi 
or sub-montanr tract is not densely populated and as, with the exception of one or two 
harvests, the crops there have been good even in the scarcity period of 1895-98, people 
have not left their homes and so we find there an increase equal to 9 per cent, of the 
population of 1891. Jatatar shows an increase of only 4$ per cent, owing to emigration. 
Hithar, which though congested is not worse off than Jatatar, shows a decrease of 12,944, 
or about 17 per cent. The set of the Chenab river for the past decade has been unfavour- 
able to this District. Consequently some villages have lost their lands and the people 
have gone to the other tracts. Some P,ahrupias, whose lands were acquired for the 
Khanki head works, have been given lands in the Chenab Colony. The decrease therefore 
in the Hithar of Gujrat is due partly to river action and partly to emigration due to want 
of room for the increased population." 

Tahsil Kharian. — The population has fallen from 348,076 in 1891 to 
342,687 in 1 901, a decrease of 5,389 or 2*17 per cent., but the female population 
has increased by 1,603, males having decreased by 6,991. The District report 
notes : — 

«' There is increase both in the Jhelum Bet and Pabbi circles, but t ! .e Maira shows 
a decrease of 7,610, or about 4 per cent. It must be remembered, however, that the 
Maira of Kharian is a large tract consisting of no less than 399 villages. It may be 
divided roughly into two parts ; the eastern, which gets more rain and where crops are not 
so uncertain, has not decreased in population, but the western half, where the rainfall is 
often precarious, has suffered severely from drought and the emigration has been extensive. 
It is from this part that a number of people, several thousands in fact, have gone to 
Africa. The tract, however, is not irrigated and, therefore, emigration in time of scarcity 
}s a most desirable thing." 

Tahsil Phalian. — The population is now 197,974, having decreased by 
5,964 or 3-9 per cent, since 1891 and the female population has decreased far 
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more than the male, being 4,246 less than in 1891 as against a decrease of 1,718 
males. The Deputy Commissioner notes :— 

"In Phalian the Jhelum Bet shows an increase of 12,329 or over 50 per cent, on 
the 1891 population. The increase here is, however, not real. The Jhelum Canal head 
works account for 6,170 souls and the population of the Central Jail there was 2,220 
(and numbers of labourers in the Canal were enumerated in the neighbouring villages). If 
these two items are deducted, the net increase is 3,939 or 17 per cent. Both the Bar and 
Hithar of Phalian show a decrease of 9 and 16 per cent., respectively. The Hithar 
depends almost entirely on wells, and these cannot be worked unless there be fodder and 
tenants. This tract has suffered most from the proximity of the Chenab Colony." 

Both tenants and landowners had emigrated in considerable numbers, find- 
ing it more profitable to take up land there, but the Bar had also suffered from 
scarcity, more or less, since 1895 and this accentuated the movement to the 
Colony. 

56. Jhelum District.— The District has now a population of 594,018, as 
against 609,056 in 1891, a decrease of 15,038, or 2*5 per cent. But while males 
have decreased by 17,410, females have increased by 2,372. The District-born 
population has decreased from 569,679 in 1891 to 559,803 or by 9,876* (less 
than 2 per cent). 

Tahsil Jhelum. — The total population has decreased by 6,068, being 
now 1 70,978 as against 177,046 in 1891, and the urban having increased by 2,073 
the decrease in the rural areas amounts to 8, 141 or nearly 5 per cent., but females 
have increased by nearly 500. The Revenue Assistant notes that the Pabbi 
and Khuddar Circles show decreases owing to two successive bad harvests in 
the three years preceding the Census, which caused emigration to better grazing 
country. The River and Maidan Circles show increases, but not sufficient to 
make up the deficiency in the two former. The riverain villages are not 
affected by malaria and those near Jhelum itself support numerous milch cattle. 

Tahsil Talagang.— -The population, now 92,594, has decreased by 2,372 
or 2*5 per cent, since 1891, and the females have decreased (by 810), though 
only half as much as the males. Most of the villages in the north and west 
of the Tahsil show increases : those in the south and east decreases. The 
bad harvests of the past three years have caused emigration to the Chenab 
Colony and to the Punch territory in Kashmirf. 

Tahsil Chakwal.— The population now stands at 160,316, or 3,745 less 
than in 1891, but females have increased by 703. The same causes are 
assigned as in the other Tahsils. There is some temporary emigration in the cold 
weather, with camels for carrying the trade or work in the indigo factories 
in Multan. 

Tahsil Pind Dadan Khan. — The Tahsil population, now 170,130, has 
fallen by 2,853, but the town of Pind Dadan Khan accounts for 1,285 or nearly 
half the decrease. In rural circles there is an increase of 1,107 females and a 
decrease of 2,675 males, giving a net decrease of 1,568. The Jalap ilaqa 
has a generally increased population owing to its vicinity to the river and the 
abundance of wells. The Vanhar, Thai and Phaphra Circles show decreases, 
due to emigration, caused by scarcity among the poorer classes, towards the 
Chenab Cclony. The Revenue Assistant's note continues : — 

"The railway line that was opened in 1886 drew away the traders to other centres 
of trade. The boatmen have gone off to other work, as boat traffic along the river has 
fallen off a good deal. Poverty has been the main cause of decrease of population. 
There were very few marriages during the last decade. There have been a great num- 
ber of marriages within the last few months after the good rabi of 1901 and there were 
very few during the few years preceding this last rabi." 

57. Rawalpindi District— The population of this District— including the 
Tahsil of Attock— is now 930,535 as against 887,194 in 1891, an increase of 4*8 
per cent. 

The District did not suffer from actual famine, but in 1896-97 and again in 
1899-1900 there was scarcity in Tahsils Gujar Khan, Pindigheb, Fateh Jang and 
the western parts of Rawalpindi, the want of fodder being most severely felt. The 

• The blrthi returned in 1891-1900 exceeded the deaths by 30.72Q» 

t These figures take no accaunt of the two village* transferred by Punjab Government Notification No. 781, 
dated 27th August 1900. 
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rural population has also been affected to some extent by the decline of village 
industries and the District report remarks : — 

"The weavers, oilmen, blacksmiths, etc., have suffered owing to the import of English 
piecs-goods and other articles, also by flour mills and other machines having been 
established here." 

Tahsil Rawalpindi. — In this Tahsil the rural population has risen from 
169,346 in 1891 to 173,413 in 1901, or by nearly 2*4 per cent. 

Tahsil Gujar Khan.— The population has fallen from 152,455 to 150,566, 
a decrease of 1,889 or over 1 per cent., but the number of females shows an 
increase of 1,864, males having decreased by 3,753. 

Tahsil Attock. — Attock has now a population of 150,550 or 9,487 (nearly 
7 per cent.) more than in 1891, the Settlement Collector, Hazara, notes: — 

'' In this Tahsil, and especially in the Sarwala ildqa, the people have been harder 
hit by years of deficient rainfall and scarcity than in the rest of the (Hazara) District, 
but exceptional circumstances, such as openings for work on the new Mari- Attock railway, 
have helped them to tide over bad seasons without much difficulty." 

The increase in the rural population of the Tahsil is also close on 5 per cent. 

Tahsil Kahuta. — The population, 92,372 in 1891, is now 94,729, an in- 
crease of only 2*5 per cent. 

Tahsil Murree.— This small Tahsil shows a marked increase of 14 per 
cent., having now a population of 52,303. 

Tahsil Pindigheb. — The population has risen from 99,350 in 1891 to 
106,437 or over 7 per cent., but of the added numbers (7,087) 4,110 are males 
and only 2,977 females. 

Tahsil Fateh Jang.— The population, 113,041 in 1891, is now 114,849, 
an increase of only 1,808. 

The only assessment circle in this Tahsil, and indeed in the District, which 
shows an actual decrease is that of Sil Sawin in which the population has 
alien from 54,823 to 53,894, a decrease of less than 1,000. The Revenue 
Extra Assistant Commissioner (Munshi Iftikhar-ud-din) writes : — 

" This circle is a low-lying tract no doubt, but the reason of the decrease does not seem 
to be only its bad climate. The inhabitants are small land-owners who left their homes 
owing to want of grain and grazing, which they could not get here in the time of drought, 
and had not come back yet when the census was taken." 

58. Hazara District. — The population of the District has risen from 
516,288 to 560,288, an increase of 44,000 or 8'52 per cent. 
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The figures above show the variations in each Tahsil. In Abbottabad 
Tahsil the town and cantonment show a decrease and thus the remaining popula- 
tion, now 186,868, has increased by 21,296 or 12*8 per cent, since 1891. The rate 
of increase is lowest in Haripur, the most highly cultivated portion of the District, 
as the Settlement Collector points out. He adds: — 

" In the feudal territories, Cis»Indcrs Amb shows a decrease of - 5 per cent., while 
Phulra shows a rise of 9 per cent. No reason can be given for the decrease in the former 
State, but the present census is probably much more accurate than the last." 
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The Settlement Collector thinks that the extension of cultivation has almost 
reached its limit and that this accounts for the diminished rate of increase which 
was more than double in the 1881-1891 decade. 

The District-born population has, however, risen from 487,396 to 539,468 or 
over 10 per cent. 

The Punjab Districts.— In discussing the local fluctuations of population 
in these Districts it will be best to first describe the Chenab Colony and then to 
deal with the Districts of Gujranwala, Jhang and Montgomery out of which the 
Colony has been formed. 

59. The Chenab Colony. — The Chenab Colony returns already a popula- 
tion of 791,861, of whom 453,861 are males, there being only 745 females to every 
1,000 males, as yet, because the earlier settlers have only now begun to 

bring their families into the 
Colony. The Districts which 
have contributed most 
immigrants are given in the 
margin. It will be seen that 
Sialkot has sent over 100 000, 
no other District approaching 
this number. Amritsar comes 
next with nearly 68,oooand 
Jullundur with close on 57,000. 

Tahsil. Population, 1901. 
Khangah Dogran ... 133.780 




Lyallpur 
Samundri 



.« 3<53,$4I 
... >57. s8 5 



Population, 1901. 
Toba Tek Singh ... 125,684 
Jhang (Colony) ... 28,548 
Chinlot ... 85.023 



The Colony is made up 
of six Tahsils which with their 
present populations are noted 
in the margin. 

These Tahsils were thus constituted :— Tahsil Khangah Dogran almost 
entirely consists of the southern part of the Tahsil of Hafizabad in the District 
of Gujranwala, with a few villages of Tahsils Chiniot (in Jhang) and Gugera: # 
(in Montgomery) the Lyallpur Tahsil consists of parts of the former Tahsils of 
Chiniot and Jhang :f, Tahsil Samundri was carved out of the Tahsils of 
Lyallpur and Jhang : \, and Tahsil Toba Tek Singh out of Tahsils Lyallpur, 
Jhang and Shorkot, also in the Jhang District. $ The remaining two Tahsils 
in the Colony are portions of the old Tahsils (Jhang and Chiniot) of the Jhang 
District. 

The population of each fragment of the three Districts which contri- 
buted to the area of the Colony has been ascertained as accurately as 
possible, but the uncertainty of boundaries in the wastes of the Bar 
renders it impossible to say that absolute accuracy was attained. It was 
not found difficult to note, roughly, the name of the old District in which 
each new abadi was situated, but it is not impossible that the old boundary lines 

run right through the sites of 
existing villages, founded since 
the Chenab Canal was opened. 
Approximately^ then the mar- 
ginal figures show the popula- 
tion of the portion of each 
District included in the 
Colony, and the numbers which 
each District contributed to 



District 


Population of 
part in the 
Chenab 

Colony. 


Boro in Dis- 
trict, 


Gtifranwala ... 
Jhang ... ... 

MontgOfti tty ... 
Total Population of Colony 


133780 
623,961 
34120 
79«.86i 


75,87» 
108.090 

9«,654 



the Colony (out of its own District-born population), but we have no figures 

• Punjab Government Notification No. 614. dated 22nd August 1893. 
+ Do. do. do. No. 442, dated nth June 1896. 

X Do. do. do. No. 413, dated 2nd May 1900. 

i Do. do. do. No. 414 of same date. 

These Notifications involved various- minor changes in the boundaries of the districts concerned. 

i These remark-, will explain why no attempt was made to obtain data showing the immigrants iato 
the Colony from lh* parts of Gujranwala, etc, which lie outside its limits. To obtain those data we should have had 
to record (i) the District of birth and (ii) to ask if a man born in Gujranwala was born io the part of Gajranwala, 
outside the Colony or inside it. This would have been confusing to a degree and with noceitain boundaries It 
would bare been useless. 
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showing how many of the 168,090 persons born in Jhang were born in that part 
of the District which lies in the Colony and how many were immigrants into 
it from the other part. 

60. Gujranwala District— "The population of the District excluding the 
area under colonization in the Chenab Colony has increased from 619,815 in 1891 
to 75°.797 or °y 1 36,98a, equal to aa*i per cent. 

Tahsil Gujranwala. — This Tahsil has now a population of 252,863 as 
against 269,166 in 1891, a decrease of 16,303, but the population in the towns 
having increased by 2,954 souls, that in the rural areas alone shows a decrease 
of 19,257 or 8 2 per cent. Males have, however, decreased more than females, 
in the ratio of 1 1 to 7. The decrease is attributed, probably correctly, to erai- 

§ ration on a large scale to the Chenab Colony. The Bar and Bangar Circles 
bow a large decrease, while the population of the Charakhri is slightly higher 
than in 1891. 

Tahsil Wazirabad. — The Tahsil population is now 183,205 or 401 less 
than in 1891, but in the rural area which has a population of 148,004 the decrease 
is 8,962 or 5*7 per cent, and the females returned are 174 less than in 1891. 
In that year, however, nearly 9,000 labourers employed on the Chenab Canal were 
enumerated in this Tahsil and thus there has really been no decrease in its 
population. 

Tahsil Hafizabad.-~Excluding Tahsil Khangah Dogran, there is an 
increase of 49,623, chiefly in the Bar villages which account for two-thirds of the 
increase. But over 100 villages in the Chenab and Bangar show decreased 
populations amounting in all to some 7,500 persons, attributed chiefly to emi- 
gration to the canal-irrigated tracts. In Tahsil Khangah Dogran 47 old villages 
(not irrigated) have lost 4,536 souls owing to the same cause. 

61. Jhang District. — All three Tahsils have contributed areas to the Chenab 
Colony and thus comparison of the present returns with those of 1891 is impos- 
sible, but it is noted that four of the six riverain assessment circles show a 
decrease of population ranging from 2 per cent, in Jhang to 19 per cent, in 
Chiniot Tahsils. The drought of the past few years has driven population to 
the Colony, because the Canal is accessible. In Shorkot Tahsil where it is not 
so accessible the population has migrated to the two riverain circles which show 
increases of 5 and 7 per cent., respectively. 

62. Montgomery District — In spite of the colonisation of a small part of 
the Gugera Tahsil this District shows a decrease in population of 1,815 souls 
since 1891, and excluding that part the decrease is general in all three Tahsils. 

Montgomery Tahsil. — The decrease in this Tahsil amounts to 17,075 or 
18 per cent, on the population of 1891, and females have decreased by 7,722. 

Tahsil Dipalpur. — This Tahsil shows a nominal decrease of 720 souls, 
entirely due to a decreased number of males. 

Tahsil Gugera. — The part not transferred to the Colony shows a heavy 
decrease. As in the Montgomery Tahsil there has been considerable migra- 
tion to the Colony due to continuous drought. 

63. Shahpur. — The District has now a population 0^524,259 as against 
493,588, an increase of 30,671 (or 6 per cent), more than half of whom are females. 
Its District-born population has risen from 456,910 to 479,674 or by 5 per cent, 
only. In Tahsil Shahpur the population has increased from 146,37610 167,905, or 
by nearly 15 per cent, due to the extension of canals, both State and private, which 
has caused an influx of population. On the other hand, Tahsil Bhera shows a 
decrease. This Tahsil has now a population of 194,469 or 1,116 less than in 
1891, and Bhera town shows an increase of 1,252 souls, and Miani of 71, so that 
in the rural areas the population has fallen by 2,439 or near ty 1 '4 3 P er cent - 

The Chenab Assessment Circle has now a population of 56,621 as against 
69,281 in 1891, a decrease of 12,660 souls or 18 3 per cent. This is attributed 
to scarcity; numbers of people have emigrated to the Chenab Colony in search 
of employment. The decrease in the Tahsil is almost confined to the male popu* 
lation. 
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In Tahsil Khushab the population has risen from 151,637 to 161,885, an in- 
crease of 6 8 per cent. 

64. Mianwali District— This District has a population of 424i5 8S i an w- 
crease of 6 per cent, on the population of the four Tahsils, which now constitute it, 

in 1891. The figures by 
Tahsils are given in the 
margin. The Deputy 
Commissior of Bannu ex- 
plains that the increase 
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in Mianwali is due, in 
spite of hard times, to the 
Railway. The natural 
division of the two south- 
ern Tahsils of the District 
is into the Kachchhi or Indus Valley tract and the Thai or sandy waste east 
of the Indus, and the Settlement Collector, Dera Ismail Khan, remarks that : — 
' the Thai in both Tahsils has suffered and probably permanently, and there is 
a great number of deserted wells. A number of the poorer zamindars in the North- 
western Thai have found their way to the Jhelum Canal and elsewhere.' 

65. Multan District—The population of the District has risen from 

635,726 to 710,626, or by 
nearly 12 per cent, since 1891, 
but the increase has not been 
evenly distributed as the 
marginal figures show. The 
only tracts in the District which 
show an actual decrease are 
the Hithar, Ravi and Utar 
circles in Kabirwala Tahsil, 
due to emigration of tenants to 

better irrigated tracts in the 

District or in Bahawalpur. 

66. Bahawalpur State. — This State shows an increased population of 
70,835 souls, or over 10 per cent, more than in 1891. Its population has risen 
from 573,494 in 1881 to 720,877 in 1901, or by nearly 26 per cent, in 20 years. 
This expansion is due to the development of its canal system. 

67. Muzaffargarh— The District shows an increase of 24,561 or 64 per 
cent., having now a population of 405,656 as, against 381,095 in 1891. The District- 
born population has however risen by 27,277 or 8 per cent.* The marginal figures 

for Tahsils show that the in- 
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crease has been fairly uniform. 
The only circle which shows a 
decrease is that of the Thai 
Chahi in Tahsil Sanawan and 
this is explained as due to 
migration, caused by scarcity, 
to the Thai Chahi-Nahri or 
Pakka Chahi-Nahri circles. 

68. Dera Ghazi Khan District — The population of this District as now 
constituted has risen from 427,758 in 1891 to 471 ,149 or by over 10 per cent., but the 
rate of increase in each Tahsil is by no means uniform as the figures in the margin 

show. It would seem that the 
droughts of the past decade 
have caused the population to 
abandon, temporarily, the drier 
tracts. Thus in the Pachadh 
generally people have left their 
villages, especially those at the 
• tail ' of the hill torrents, for 
the canal-irrigated and Bet vill- 
ages, and cessation of the floods 
caused by the erection of the dams, has led to emigration from the Gharkab and 
Kadra Assessment circles in Tahsil Rajanpur. In Tahsil Jampur excess of soma 

• The registered births exceed the deaths by 26,528 in the decade, so that the figures are in close accord. 
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and consequent bad crops has caused a decrease of population in certain villages 
of the Sindh circle. 

The North-West Frontier Province. 

69. Peshawar District.— This District shows, next to Hazara, a greater 
development of population since 1881 than any other in these Provinces, having 
now a population of 788,707 or 189,255 more than in 1881, on its present area 
an increase of 3 1 6 per cent. The population has risen by 76,912 or io*8 per 
cent, since 1891. 

The Peshawar town and cantonments only partially account for this increase, 
the rural population of the District having risen from 583,266 to 649,797 or by 
1 1*4 per cent. The increase in the rural population of the Tahsils is given in the 

margin. The Tahsils of Pesh- 
awar and Charsadda comprise 
the three Tahsils of Peshawar, 
Doaba Daudzai and Hasht- 
nagar of 1891, the Doaba 
Tahsil having been abolished 
in 1893. 
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70. Kohat District.— The population of this District has risen from 195,148 
to 217,865 or over 11 per cent, since 1891. Part of the increase is due to the 
presence of troops and of labourers on the Khushalgarh-Kohat Railway, now 

under construction, but there 
has been a substantial in- 
crease even if all these figures 
be excluded, as the details by 
Tahsils in the margin show. 
The rate of increase for the 
District in the 1 88 i- 3891 
decade has thus been main- 
The Settlement Collector thus 
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tained, though Kohat Tehsil shows a decrease, 
describes the causes of the increase :— 

"The figures in themselves do not appear to call for any particular remarks. They 
show a steady advance in prosperity, due no doubt in a great degree to the gradual exten- 
sion of law and order along the border. The greatest increase is shown in the Kohat 
Tahsil which is the most settled. In the Hangu Tahsil also there has been a great im- 
provement in security and comfort, due to the cccupation of the Samana Range by our 
troops. On the British side of this range hamlets peopled by tribesmen from across the 
border, chiefly Rabia Khel Orakzai, are also springing up and now contain 1,445 inhabit- 
ants. The figures for the Teri Tahsil are probably more correct than those of 1891 at 
which time there was no regular revenue establishment in the Khattak part of the Tahsil." 

71. Bannu District. — The District, as now constituted, returns a population 
of 231,485, an increase of 27,016 persons or over 13 per cent.* Both its 
Tahsils show an increase. In Bannu Tahsil the population has risen from 
120,324 in 1891 to 130,444, an addition of 10,120* or 8 percent but, excluding 
the town and cantonment the population has only risen from 11 1,507 to 1 16,153 
or only 4 per cent. The population of Tahsil Marwat, 84,145 in 1891, is now 
96,332, an increase of 14 5 per cent. That these increases are, for the most part, 
due to greater prosperity would appear from the District report which says : — 
' It is believed that irrigation facilities in Bannu and their extension to parts of 
Marwat have contributed to the increase in population.' It is however added 
that an influx of people, from other Districts, owing to famine, accounts in part 
for the increased population. 

72. Dera Ismail Khan District. — The District has now a population of 
252,379 as against 229,804 in 1891, an increase of 22,575 persons,* or nearly 
10 per cent. In Tahsil Dera Ismail Khan the total population has risen from 
133,809 in 1891 to 144,337 in 1901, but the rural population has only risen from 
106,925 to 112,600, an increase of 5,675 persons or 5-3 per cent. The other 



• The births only exceeded the deaths registered by 18,367, in 1891- 19O0 in the old District of 
included Mianwali and Isa Khel Tahsils. 
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Tahsils also show increases as the 
Tah.il Population, tgoi. SmTi^ figures in the margin (from which 

. the population of Wano, 4,522 

Kuiaehi ... 55,051 53 males, is excluded) show. The 
T»nk 4fU67 i©l Settlement Collector writes: — 
" I would point out that the Tah- 
sils of this District are purely arbitrary divisions. The real division of the 
District is into the Daman or lands between the foothills and the Indus, and the 
Indus Valley or Kachchhi, both tracts lying in Tahsils Dera and Kulachi, and 
the constant fluctuations in the population of these tracts is not sufficiently 
marked in the Census returns by Tahsils. Thus at present the Daman has 
furnished, both in Dera and Kulachi, a large number of settlers to the Kachchhi." 

And a scrutiny of the village statistics bears out this account, the Daman 
villages which are dependent on the rainfall often showing decreased populations. 

73. The movement of the population in the decade, 1891—1901. 

The general conclusions to be drawn from a consideration of the figures 
given in the above paragraphs would seem to be that famine or scarcity has not 
been by any means the sole or even the chief factor in the movement of the 
population. No doubt from all the dry areas, in which cultivation depends 
entirely on rainfall and which are unprotected by wells or canals, there has 
been extensive emigration to more fertile tracts Thus in the Districts of the 
south-east Punjab the movement has been towards the fertile Districts of 
Gurgaon and Delhi, or in the cases of Rohtak, Karnal, and especially Hissar 
to the canal-irrigated tracts within the District. The other Districts and 
the larger States of the Indo-Gangetic Plain West show, as a whole, satisfac- 
tory increases of population, though there have been certain local fluctuations. 
Seeing that in the famines of 1897 and 1900 the scarcity of fodder was a serious 
factor, one would have expected that the population would have shown a large, if 
temporary, increase in the Himalayan and Sub-Himalayan areas in which grazing 
is plentiful and to which, according to general observation, cattle were taken in great 
numbers. This, however, is not the case. Excepting Nahan State none of the 
Himalayan tracts show much increase of population and that of Kangra is prac- 
tically at a stand-still, while all the Sub-Himalayan Districts except Rawalpindi 
and Hazara have decreased. This decrease is to be ascribed in part to the emigra- 
tion to the Chenab Colony, and if we ' put back ' the numbers born in the Districts 

which have contributed 
most to the numbers enu- 
merated in the Colony we 
find that the decrease gives 
place to an increase in 
four out of the six Dis- 
tricts in question. But in 
only one instance, vis., 
Sialkot, is the rate of in- 
crease even then near the 
normal rate, or the rate of 



Di»trlct. 


Increase or decrease 
per cent.— 
cxcludng | including 
Emigrants to the Chenab 
Colony. 


Amhala ... ... ... ... 

Hoshiarpur 
Gurdaspar 

Sialkot ... ... ... •■• 

Gujrat ..» »«• ... 
Jhelum ... ••• ... ••• 
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District. 



the Punjab as a whole, in these Sub-Himalayan Districts. 

The figures for Ambala will be noticed in paragraph 75 below, and those 
for Sialkot, which shows a normal increase, need not be discussed further. 

■ v ■ — r The remaining four Dist- 
ricts show a considerable 
volume of emigration, 
even if we exclude the 
exodus to the Chenab 
Colony, and the figures 
are, in the cases of Gujrat 
and Jhelum greatly in 
excess of the 1891 data. 
Only then in the case of 



Hoshiarpur 
Gurdatpur 



Gojrat 
Jhelum 



by emigra- 
tion in Punjab 
(excluding the 
Chenab Colony) 



65.373 
32,031 

79 5«« 
5>>4*> 
4S°-"7 



Excess orcr 

l8yl 



9641 
4,635 
1407 
96 534 
31.385 



Hoshiarpur does the population, making every possible allowance for increased 
emigration, show an unsatisfactory rate of increase. In Gurdaspur the average 
is lowered by the decrease in Tahsil Shakargarh. 

In the North- West Dry Area the decade has been one of expansion. 
Except Montgomery all the Districts show considerable increases, usually above 



•The bh-ibj returned in the old District which included 
deaths by 18,303 only. 
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the Provincial average. Shahpur which shows an increase of 6*2 per cent, 
would have increased 9/5 per cent, but for emigration to the Colony. Mianwali 
and Muzaffargarh have the smallest increases, and even they have added 6 to 
6'4 per cent, to their population. 

74. The effect of the famines on the population.— The remarks in the 
foregoing paragraph will have shown that it is not in the famine-stricken Districts 
that a decreased population will be found. Of the Districts affected in 1897 
or 1900, Hissar has a stationary population, Rohtak and Gurgaon have increased, 
the first by 6 8 per cent., which is nearly the rate of the Punjab generally, and 
Gurgaon by 1 1*5 percent., which is very much above that rate. The increase in 
Kamal is only 2 6 per cent , but scarcity does not account for the smallness of 
the increase. However much scarcity and consequent high prices may have 
affected the poorer classes in the richer Districts, emigration to the Colony 
accounts entirely for their not showing an increase equal to that of the Punjab as 

a whole, as the margin- 
al figures demonstrate. 
Famine cannot be assign- 
ed as the cause of the 
stagnation in Kangra or 
the slow advance of the 
Himalayan States, and it 
is exceedingly doubtful if 
scarcity has had any 
noticeable effect on the 
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population of the Sub-Himalayan Districts. The maps opposite page 51 illustrate 
the variations in density since 1891 and 1881. 

It would, however, be going too far to say that in no part of the Punjab has 
famine affected the population. Taking the figures for Tahsils it will be seen 
that those coloured blue on the map on the opposite page have a decreased po- 
pulation, and in the case of Tahsils Sirsa and Bhiwani (in the Hissar District), 
Sharakpur (in Lahore), Shakargarh (in Gurdaspur), and possibly Gujar Khan 
(in Rawalpindi), the decrease may safely be attributed to famine, but to what 
extent the decrease is real, or how far it merely represents emigration to more 
favoured tracts, we cannot say. That the decrease is more or less permanent in 
*r wt 1/11 r 1 . , a m character will be apparent 

Subsidiary Table VII. Columns 3 and 7. , . * r t . 

Irom a comparison of the 

rates of decrease in the female population which arc almost the same as those 
for the rural population. 

75. The effects of malaria. — The condition of the population in the 
Karnal District is not satisfactory and its continued decline in Thanesar Tahsil 
claims attention. It would seem that this decadence of the population is also 
found throughout the five Tahsils of Ambala, alike in the drier areas of Tahsils 
Ambala, Jagadhri and Naraingarh, and in the fertile Tahsils of Kharar and Rupar. 
Thence the decrease in population is continued into the sub-montane Tahsil of 
Samrala, the Bet of Tahsil Ludhiana and into Zira and Ferozepur Tahsils. The 
five Tahsils from Rupar to Ferozepur lie on the south bank or the Sutlej, and 
for the most part to the north of the Sirhind Canal. 

Increased emigration from these tracts cannot be assigned as the cause of 
the decrease, and reading the District reports with the Census figures it is hardly 

possible not to conclude 

Paragraph, 34. si, 37, and 39. *«/r«. that the population has 

actually diminished. 

The causes of this diminution are not easy to fathom. The Ferozepur 
authorities assume that, as a matter of course (vide paragraph 39 above), the 
miscellaneous Mohammadan does not increase so fast as a (Hindu and Sikh) 
Jat population does. The grounds for this assumption are not stated, and the 
Mohammadans in these Provinces show, generally, a far greater rate of increase than 
the Hindus and Sikhs combined. The tracts under discussion are, I believe, 
notoriously unhealthy as a whole, and it would certainly appear that malaria has, 
on the south bank of the Sutlej and in the sub-montane between that river and the 
Jumna, sapped the vitality of the population. An extreme instance of this is 
afforded by the unhealthy Naili circles, in which the age-constitution of the popu- 
lation is significant. To this point I shall return in the first part of Chapter IV. 

Turning northwards we have Hoshiarpur, with its slowly increasing popula- 
tion, and Kangra in which the population is nearly stationary. Possibly this 
condition of things is in part due to the same cause, but the areas affected are 
small and the figures in consequence are not conclusive. 
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PART III— MIGRATION. 

Paragraph 134. Punjab 76. Types of migration.— " Migration," says Mr. Ibbet- 
Census Report, 1883. son, " may be roughly referred to four different types : — 

" I. Temporary, due to a local failure of grass, or even of food, driving the people 
to seek the one or the other in more favoured Districts ; to a temporary 
demand for labour on public works, or for transport purposes, attracting a 
large number of labourers to a particular locality, and the like. 

" II. Periodic, due to the changing seasons which drive men to and fro between the 
cool mountains and the warm valleys and plains, or from the scorched up 
steppes to the grassy river banks and lower hills and which send them forth 
for purposes of carriage, trade, and so forth. 

" III. Permanent, where overcrowding or distress on the one hand, or physical or 
political advantages on the other, drive away from one District and attract to 
another people who settle down permanently on the land. 

" IV. Reciprocal, where, in the absence of any local attractions to induce move- 
ments from either quarter, persons pass from one District to another, and are 
replaced by others moving in the opposite direction. This form is largely 
peculiar to the east of the Province, and will presently be discussed. 

These four types can, in great measure, be distinguished by the varying proportion 
of the sexes among the migrants, the males being largely in excess in temporary and less 
so as a rule in periodic migration, the proportion being fairly normal in permanent migra- 
tion, while in reciprocal migration the females greatly predominate. But of course each 
type shades off into all the others ; indeed it may often be said to produce them, for people 
will more readily settle temporarily or permanently where friends and connections have 
preceded them ; two or more types are generally present side by side ; and the proportion 
of the sexes can only be taken as a very rough indication of the general nature of the 
migration, and of the type which prevails most largely." 

To these may be added a fifth type, found chiefly in the South-East of the 
Province, but not confined to it. 

There is a rule, and apparently a stringent rule, among the Rajputs in 
Gurgaon that a daughter must always be given in marriage to the West, and a 
wife taken from the East. Thus the Rajputs of Rewari get wives from Ujina, 
Sangel, and Hattin on the eastern side of the District but do not give daughters 
to those in the eastern tracts. This custom is said to be an imitation of that 
followed in the portion of Rajputana which lies west of the Gurgaon District, 
and it appears to have been followed for many generations. 

The Khatris of Delhi (the " Dilwala " Khatris) have a similar custom. 
They take wives from the Khatris of the North-West Provinces, who are termed 
" Purbia, " but take a pride in giving their daughters to the Khatris of the 
Punjab proper who are designated "Lahoria"and " Sirhindia." Iam unable 
to say how far the rule is observed, nor can I explain it. It may be, possibly, 
that some idea of misfortune attaches to the East — as cattle-plague must always 
be cast out to the east -ward, at least in that part of the Province. 

On the other hand the highest Gujar septs or families in Karnal will only 
marry their daughters east of the Jumna, because the other Gujars in that District 
sell their daughters. Amongst the Jats there is a strong objection to giving 
daughters to inhabitants of the poorer tracts where women have to work in the 
fields, as for instance in the Bangar or JangaWw (in Karnal), and thus girls are 
only given to villages in the Khadir. 

In Kapurthala the Jats of the Beas Bet give daughters to those of the 
Manjha in Amritsar west of the Beas river, and in the Riar-ki or Riar Jat tract 
round Batala and Kadian in Gurdaspur, while they obtain wives in the Dina and 
Sarwal tracts. The same is the case with the Sultanpur Jats, and to some 
extent with those of Phagwara. 

In the sub-montane tracts of Gurdaspur and Sialkot it appears to be a 
common practice for Rajputs of inferior status to obtain wives from the Thakkars 
of the lower ranges. 

This form of migration may, for want of a better term, be called "one- 
sided." It is the reverse of reciprocal. The rule which compels the marriage of 
a daughter to a resident of a particular tract is no doubt a form of hypergamy, 
the law which obliges a daughter to be married to a man of higher caste, or of 
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higher grade within the caste, than her own caste or grade. This law does not, 
however, explain the custom which prohibits her marriage to the east-ward. 
But whatever the explanations may be, and whetever term we apply, there 
are distinct customs which cause women to be given in marriage to, but not 
taken in marriage from, the people of certain tracts, and the migration caused by 
those customs is of a distinct type. It accounts in part for the differences in the 
figures for migration by sexes. 

77. The statistics of migration.— Our statistics of migrants are based on 
the return of Birth-place, Imperial Table XI, and as the rule was to record in the 
enumeration only the District (or State) of birth, without, as a rule, further de- 
tails, we are somewhat fettered in dealing with the figures for Districts in which 
changes of area have occurred. This can best be made clear by taking actual 
examples. 

The Mianwali District was not in existence, under that name, in March 
1901. It was not therefore returned as a District of birth, and in consequence 
we cannot give any figures of emigration from that District. 

The transfer of Attock Tahsil from Rawalpindi to Hazara, prior to the Cen- 
sus, prevents our comparing the emigration statistics of 1891 and 1901 for both 
those Districts. A man born in Attock Tahsil was returned as born in Rawal- 
pindi, whereas in 190 1 he was recorded as born in Hazara. 

The transfer of Tahsil Thanesar, from Ambala to Karnal, renders it impossible 
to compare the migration data of 1891 and 1901 in the case of either of those 
two Districts, because, in addition to the ambiguity just described, and which 
exists in this instance also, we have no particulars of the immigration into Tah- 
sil Thanesar in 1891, and cannot therefore compare them with the figures of 
1901. In all cases then, the present emigration figures are for the Districts as 
constituted on March 1st 1901 : comparison of the present immigration figures 
with those of 1891 can only be made for the Districts as constituted in that year; 
while precise comparison of the emigration statistics of 1901 with those of 1891 
is not possible. 

78. Immigration. — The figures show that less than 3 per cent of the popula- 
tion of these Provinces is born beyond their limits. In the Indo-Gangetic Plain 
there is considerable migration, especially in the Native States whose population 
seems to be far less stable than that of the British territory. In the North-West 
Dry Area the immigrants are relatively still more numerous, chiefly because of 
the high proportion in the Chenab Colony, Kurram and Kohat In the Hima- 
layan and Sub- Himalayan Areas the immigrants are few, except in the Nahan 
and Kalsia States, and in Ambala which has a large cantonment. 

79. Immigration into the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province 
from other parts of India. — The immigration from Rajputana has increased 

by 60,204 persons, or 29 per 



Immigrants. 
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1901. 


1891. 


Rajputana 

North-We»t Province! 


23»,734 
83,240 


209.3" 
248,708 
87,545 



Punjab Ceosm Report, 189a. Paragraph 254. 



cent., since 1891, and now 
greatly exceeds that from 
the North-West Provinces, 
which has decreased by 
1 5,984. These two territories 
combined furnish 502,239 
out of the 627,990 — or 
nearly five-sixths — of the 
total number of immigrants 
into these Provinces from 
other parts of India. The 



immigration. from Kashmir which had fallen from 113,657 in 1881 to 87,545 
in 1891, has again decreased and is not now considerable. Compared with these 
countries the immigration from other parts of India is almost infinitesimal, and 
the only other considerable source of immigration is that from the countries 
beyond India on the North-West Frontier. 

A few notes on the character and locality of the immigration from each of 
these countries are given on the next two pages. 
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So. Immigration from Rajputana.— The Districts and States which now 

show the greatest number of 
immigrants from Rajputana 
are given in the margin, with 
the mcrease or decrease in 
each case since 1891. These 
figures show that there have 
been considerable fluctua- 
tions. Hissar, as is natural, 
shows the largest decrease, 
and Gurgaon a correspond- 
ing increase. The great 
mass of the increased immi- 
gration has, however, been 
into Ferozepurand Bahawal- 
pur. 

a whole and in the more import- 
ant Districts and States 
will be apparent from the 
marginal figures, from 
which it would seem that 
the immigration is per- 
manent in Hissar and 
Ferozepur, reciprocal in 
Gurgaon and the Phulkian 
States, and periodic in 
Bahawalpur and Delhi. 
It is also apparent that, 
in the cases of Hissar and 
Ferozepur, the immigra- 
tion is more permanent 
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now than in 1891, but in the other tracts it is generally less so than before, as 
the number of females per 1 ,000 males has sensibly diminished. But, speaking 
generally, there has been little change in the character of the immigration which 
still remains of the permanent or reciprocal type. The conclusion appears to be 
that the influx of famine-stricken people from Bikaner and the adjacent States, 
which occurred in the years of scarcity, and more especially in 1897, has nearly, 
if not altogether, subsided. Multan, Montgomery, and the Chenab Colony show 
moderate numbers of Rajputana immigrants, but it would be surprising if the 
demand for labour on the canals in the Colony had not attracted men from the 
less fertile regions south of the Province. 

The immigration into Bahawalpur is also, probably, of a more permanent 
type than the figures would indicate, considerable areas having been recently 
colonised in that State. 

81. Immigration from the North-West Provinces and Oudh.— Most 

of the Districts containing 
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cities or large towns show 
considerable immigration 
from the North- West Pro- 
vinces, but the figures of 
most interest are those 
given in the margin. The 
immigration into Delhi City 
is clearly temporary in cha- 
racter, a large number of 
males being employed in 
the factories, whereas in 
the rural areas the women 
greatly preponderate, as in 
Gurgaon, and to a less 
extent in Karnal. In the 
remaining Districts the 
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males equal or out-number the females. As a whole the number of female 
immigrants from the North-West Provinces now slightly exceeds that of the 
males, while in 1891 the males were the more numerous by 6,000 only. The 
character of the migration has thus not materially changed, and the figures for 
Districts show remarkably little variation from those of 1891, though Kama] 
shows a considerable increase of 4,819 persons, nearly all females. 

82. Immigration from Kashmir. — The immigration from Kashmir has 

somewhat altered in cha- 
racter since 1 881, when 
there had been a great 
influx of refugees from that 
State. The immigration 
appears now to be of a 
more permanent character, 
and the numbers returned 
as speaking Kashmiri 
would appear to show that 
few of the immigrants are 
new-comers into British 
Territory, the great mass 
of them having acquired 
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Punjabi or Urdu as their ordinary language. 

The Districts which return most immigrants from Kashmir are given in the 

margin. In Lahore and 
Amntsar the immigration 
is practically confined to 
the cities, and the decreas- 
ing numbers returned in 
the latter District (2,815 
as against 3,818 in 1891), 
show that the community 
of carpet-makers in the 
city is not recruited from 
Kashmir. Similarly, of 
the still large Kashmiri 
colony in Ludhiana, only 
240 are returned as born 
in that State. The greater part of the immigration is confined to the sub- 
montane Districts from Kangra (1,561) to Hazara, and where the immigration 
is considerable females greatly predominate. The figures for these Districts are 
very much the same as in 1891. 
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83. Immigration from Bombay and Sindh. 
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—The increase is consider- 
able. The Deputy Com- 
missioner of Amritsar notes 
that plague measures in 
Bombay and elsewhere 
appear to have driven 
people to Amritsar city, 
but only 298 immigrants 
from Bombay appear in its 
returns. Probably the returns are below the mark, people who have come to the 
Punjab f,om Bombay not being over-anxious to proclaim the fact. The Bom- 
bay immigrants are very 
scattered and are probably 
nearly all Parsis and other 
traders. The immigration 
into Bahawalpur is mainly 
from Sindh and is more or 
less permanent. That into 
Multan is clearly tempo- 
rary. 
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84. Immigration from countries beyond the North-West Frontier.-— 

The immigration from Yaghistan appears to have diminished almost to the 

vanishing point, but the 
explanation is that a large 
number of entries of mulk- 
i'ghair, or foreign terri- 
tory, were made in the 
Districts of the North- 
West Frontier Province, 
and these have been 
tabulated as ' Asia part 
„ . , unspecified,' and adding 

Tab e XI, page xxxi, column 170. , r V , • 

' 46,221, the number so 

tabulated in that Province, to the figures for Afghanistan and Yaghistan we find 
only a small decrease of 1,865 persons, but as 11,252 of the immigrants were 
enumerated in Kurram, there has clearly been a considerable decrease in the immi- 
gration into the other parts of these Provinces. The mass of this immigration is 
mtn the Districts of the North- West Frontier Province, and the total figures 

for the immigration into 
them from Afghanistan, 
Yaghistan and 1 Asia part 
unspecified ' are given in 
the margin. But the 
ubiquitous Pathan is found 
in almost every District 
m-Indus also, and over 
1,500 have been enumerated in the Chenab Colony. In most places this immi- 
gration is temporary in character, and though in Dera Ismail Khan the number 
of females nearly equals that of the males, this is due to the pou-tndah migration 
which is thus described by the Settlement Collector of that District : — 

"There is in this District, in common with other western districts, a periodic migration 
of powindahs, mostly from the Amir's territory to the East of Ghazni. Of these a very 
large number move further down country either as traders or as graziers. Their women 
and children are left in the ''kirn's" or large temporary villages of blanket tents and 
thatched huts. These " kirris " are all situated in the Tank, Dera and Kulachi Tahsils. 
Powindah " kirris" always return to the same locations, and no section would think of 
encamping on the site used by another. The trading parties go down country early in the 
autumn and return in the spring. One at least of these powindahs has been as far as 
Australia, and it would be interesting to know how many arc acquainted with English. 
It is believed others have also been to the Colonies." 

It appears from the following extract from the Peshawar report that the 
immigration is in reality less than it was in former times : — 

" There is a flow into the District from across the border on the one hand and from 
Hazara on the other. In the Charsadda and Mardan Tahsils the most common entries 
showed that the parents were born in Independent Territory, and their children in the 
District, while Swabi Tahsil was full of Tanaolis, and Swatis." 

This shows that the immigrants are now in many cases domiciled in British 
Territory and the same is also the case in Kohat where : — 

l< The chief immigrations to the District will probably be found among Waziris and 
Ghilzais who this year came down in rather larger numbers than usual to graze their flocks 
inside British territory. Orakzais and Afridis born across the border have also settled in 
hamlets under the protection of our troops and laws." 

85. Migration by Caste. — It is a question of some interest, and in view of 
the recent famines of some practical importance, to ascertain what are the castes 
in these Provinces most given to migration. It might have been anticipated 
that scarcity would cause extensive migration among the lower classes, but the data 

compiled show that this 

Subs.d.ary Table II-B. fa ^ aUogether the case> 

The Chamar is no doubt a wanderer in most Districts, but he does not, as a rule, 
migrate in such numbers as the Jat. The Brahman also migrates freely. No 
attempt has been made to work out the relative extent to which these castes 
migrate in proportion to their numbers, but the figures show which classes consti- 
tute the bulk of the migrant population. It is further noteworthy that, while 
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females nearly always exceed the males, they predominate enormously in all 
the castes in Rohtak and Gurgaon, and, generally, amongst the Jats. The 
figures appear to show that all the Hindu castes marry at a distance, the lower to 
a less extent than the higher : while the Mohammadans, like the Sheikhs in 
Delhi, the Rajputs in Ferozepur, Lahore and Amritsar do not. There are, how- 
ever, exceptions to this rule which probably depend on local conditions. The 
District Tables, which are too bulky to print here, give more detailed information. 
They will be printed in cases in which the Gazetteer is under revision. 

86. Migration by sex. — The percentage of female immigrants to male 
„ , ... , depends on the extent to 

Subsidiary Table ^C, and first map opposite. ■> . . . . , , , 

which reciprocal and 

'one-sided' migration prevail. In consequence the percentage is highest in the 
south-east of the Punjab, and generally exceeds 50 per cent in the central and 
sub-montane Districts as far north as Jheium. It is under 50 per cent in the 
Himalayan States, and lower still in the south-west of the Punjab and west of 
the Indus, being barely 15 percent in Kurram. The data given are for intra- 
Provincial migration only. In the case of migration to or from outside these 
Provinces the male element usually predominates largely. 

87. Emigration. — Owing to the customs of ' reciprocal' and 'one-sided 
migration already described, it is natural to find that most of the Districts which 

c vj- t u it? 4 have a large immigrant 

Subsidiary Tabic III- A. , . ° . , ° , , 

have also a considerable 

emigrant population. The ratio of emigrants in the Native States is generally 
higher than in the adjacent British Districts, but the small extent and scattered 
nature of their territories may, in some degree, explain this. According to our 
present figures the Sub- Himalayan is by far the most migratory of the Punjab 
populations, and it must be borne in mind that the figures take no account of the 
emigration beyond the Indian Empire. 

88. Emigration to other parts of India.— We are able, for the first time, 

Subsidiary Tab.. UI-B. J g' ,V ? fairly complete 

data, by Districts and 

States, for the emigration to other parts of India, all the other Provinces (except 
Burma) and all the States (except Mysore) having furnished us with tables show- 
ing the number of Punjab emigrants, from each District or State in these Provinces, 
enumerated in those parts of India. Burma only furnished us with the total 
number of emigrants from these Provinces and in consequence the District and 
State figures exclude the emigrants to Burma, who number 21,501, of whom 
•9.394 are males. The Districts which furnish most emigrants to other 

1 re- 



District. 



Oorcaon 

Delhi 

Sitlkot 

Gurdaspur 

Karnal 

Patiala 

Ambala 

Gujrst 



parts of the Indian Empire 
are given in the margin, 
while Hissar, Rohtak, 
Lahore and Amritsar each 
send over 10,000 emi- 
grants beyond these Pro- 
vinces. This emigration 
is chiefly to Provinces or 
States which are contigu- 
ous to the Punjab Dis- 
tricts. It is disappointing 
not to know the numbers 
The Native States have but a comparatively 




sent by each District to Burma. 

insignificant number of emigrants in other parts of India. 

89. Intra-Provincial Migration.— The figures given in Subsidiary Table 
V. A. appended to this Chapter, show the loss or gain to each District and State 
by migration within the Punjab and North- West Frontier Province; and it would 
not be possible to render the details of this intra-Provincial migration clearer than 
they are in that Table, column 4 of which also shows the net loss or gain to each 
District, or State, as constituted on the 1st March 1901 . 

The main currents of migration (excluding those to the Chenab Colony 
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which will be found in paragraph 59 supra.) are given below and are further illus- 
trated by the second map opposite page 79. — 



Persons. 



Hissar 
Rohtak 
Gurgaon 
Ambala 

Hoshiarpur 

Jullundur 
Ludbiana 

Patiala 

Amritsar 

Gurdaspur 

Chamba 

Sialkot 

Gujranwala 

Gujrat 

Shahpur 

Jhclum 



loses to 



!> I. 



Ferozepore 


• •• 




17,169 


f Delhi 


• * * 


• > • 


10,598 


\ Karnal 


••* 


• ■ 1 


6,3*3 


Delhi 




• . . 


9.744 


f Karnal 


■ • • 




9> 6 5° 


\ Nahan 






6,305 


f Jullundnr 




• W 


18,964 
6,578 


\ Kapurthala 




• t * 


Kapurthala 


• • ♦ 


#• • 


7»»45 


Ferozepore 






10,001 


'Hissar 


••a 






Ludhiana 






9,233 


- Ferozepore 


• 


• p • 


23.435 


Nabha 


M* 


• a • 


1 1,690 


Uind 






6.255 


I^ahore 


• • • 




25,380 


f Lahore 






9.372 


I, Amritsar 




• • • 


20,245 


Kangra 


IM 


■ •a 


5.385 


f Lahore 






28,896 


\ Amritsar 






16,929 


1 Gujranwala 


• • ■ 




9.852 


(^Rawalpindi (new) 


• *• 


6,036 


Lahore 


• ■ ■ 


• 


10,992 



l» »> 



90. 



Rawalpindi (new),, 
Jhang „ „ 

Migration to 

Subsidiary Table V.-B. 



{Lahore 
Gujranwala 

... Gujranwala 

r Shahpur 
..A Rawalpindi (new) 
Peshawar 

... Peshawar 



Multan 



5.279 
25-335 
7.382 

8,184 
10,003 
7>3'6 

7,"2 
23.758 



and from the Feudatory States within the Pro- 
vince. — The present figures 
show that the movement 
observed in 1891, of a tendency to migrate from the Native States into 
British Territory, has been greatly accelerated. In 188 1 the tendency was in 
the opposite direction and the Native States, as a whole, then showed a gain of 
over 20,000 persons from British Territory. In 1891 the gain to the British 
_ . 0 . Districts amounted to 6,482 

Punjab Census Report, 1892, paragraph 347. , 

r persons, and it now amounts 

to 41,274. But if we take males alone the balance is the other way, 3,317 males 
being lost to British territory ; while 44,591 females are gained. 

91. The States of the Indo-Gangetic Plain.— As in 1891 these three 

petty States have interchang- 
ed comparatively large num- 
bers with the neighbouring 
British Districts: Loharuand 
Dujana have lost and Pataudi 
gained in the process, the 
figures in each case being 
much higher than in 1891. 
Famine doubtless accounts 
for the doubled loss to 











PlRSOHS 

Gain + or low— 










iooi. 


1891. 


Lobaru 
Dujana 
Pataudi 


■M 
••• 

aaa 


••• 


aaa 


+ 3.565 1 
+ a.aoi 
— i.58o | 


+ ».79S 
+ 866 

-899 



Loharu, and perhaps it also accounts for the very large emigration from Dujana. 
Pataudi has apparently shared in the movement of the population to Gurgaon. 
But the population of these States is so small that very trivial causes may affect 
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the numbers. Though females exceed the males the net gain in females to British 
Territory is not large. 

92. Comparison of the data for migration within the Punjab and 

sa^idUrvT.bievc North- West Frontier 

AM** Mkv-c Province in 1901 and 

1891. — In the eastern Districts of the Punjab the effects of the continued scarcity 
on the movement of the population are easily perceived from the data for 1901 
as compared with those of 1891. Hissar now loses substantially instead of gain- 
ing by intra- Provincial migration, and Rohtak loses twice as heavily as in 1891. 
The emigration from Gurgaon has, on the other hand, been checked, and the Dis- 
trict now only loses 15,913 as against 23,634 in 1891. The gain to Delhi has 
nearly doubled, while Karnal shows the large balance of 3 1 , 1 80 immigrants. 
This District as constituted in 1891 only gained 7,060 souls by internal 
migration, but the gain is real, for if there had been any great influx into 
Thanesar the population of that Tahsil would not have shown a marked de- 
crease. Ambala now loses heavily by migration — 24,678 souls, excluding that to 
the Chenab Colony, as against 16,466 in 1891, in spite of the loss of Thanesar— 
and it appears certain that the emigration from the present District has been 
greater of recent years than it was prior to 1891. The main stream now is to 
Karnal ; Patiala, which in 1891 gained over 10,438 persons from this District, 
now gaining only 2,458. 

It would serve no useful purpose to discuss the figures for the rest of the 
Districts in detail. The Chenab Colony accounts for most of the differences 
between the present data and those of 1891. The chief points to notice are the 
following : — 

Fcrozepore has gained only 54,619 souls as against 79,314 in 1891, chiefly, 
because of the emigration to the Colony. The Phulkian States show interest- 
ing results. Nabha has now a slight gain instead of a considerable loss: Jind 
loses only slightly more than in 1891 : while Patiala now loses 79,698 souls by 
migration as against 34,525 in that year. 

Lahore now gains only 61 ,332 souls as against 108,261 in 1891. Not only 
has the Colony taken 28,620 or its population but the streams of migration from 
Gujranwala and Gujrat have been diverted to the Colony from Lahore. 

Gujrat has now lost 76,772 by migration as against 24,886 in 1891, sending 
25.352 to the Colony and 35,335 to the irrigated tracts of Gujranwala outside 
the limits of the Colony. 

Generally speaking the District reports indicate, as do the Census returns, 
that the movements of the population within the Province, during the past few 
years, have been confined to temporary migrations in search of grazing for cattle 
or for employment, and none have been on a large scale. 

93. The balance of migration within the Indian Empire.— Taking the 
two Provinces together, the total number of emigrants to other parts of India, 
(including all the States except Mysore) amounts to 437,262 souls, whereas the 
immigrants number 627,990 persons, so that the two Provinces gain 190,728 

SobtldltT} Table IM-C. and Abstract No. 8a, page lixxv, Punjab SOuls by migration in India, 

c en »u» Report. 189a. as against 154,542 in 1891, 

when the figures did not include the whole of Bilochistan. As we have already 
seen the mass of the immigration comes from the North-West Provinces and Oudh, 
and Rajputana, our gain from the former being just on 100,000 souls, half males, 
half females, while from Rajputana we gain 188,161, over 100,000 of whom are 
females. Migration to Kashmir leaves us only a nominal balance of 2,155 souls, 
while we lose 20,699 to Burmah and 16,507 to Bengal and Assam, nearly all of 
whom are males. On the total account the two Provinces gain 133,220 females 
as against 57,508 males from the rest of India, a point worth remembering in con- 
nection with the balance of the sexes. 

94. Migration to and from outside India— In addition to this volume 
of immigration there are 167,277 immigrants from other countries outside India. 
In other words the total immigrant population in these two Provinces numbers 
795,267 as against 740,750 in 1891, an increase of 7*4 per cent, but we have no 
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figures for the emigration to those countries. As regards the immigration from 
England and Afghanistan there can be but little doubt, as Mr. Maclagan said, that 

p» nj .b c~. Report, .89a, action £ largely exceeds the emigra- 

tion to those countries from 
these Provinces, though the intimate trade connections of the commercial classes 
with Afghanistan, Persia, and the Central Asian markets possibly causes a good 
deal of emigration to these countries. But it cannot now, I think, be presumed 
as in 1891, that the immigration from outside India, large as it is, exceeds the 
emigration to outside India. The extensive emigration to Africa, Hong-Kong 
and the Straits Settlements, is alluded to in several of the District reports, e.g., 
in those of Dera Ismail Khan, Ferozepur and Gujrat, already quoted, and the 
Deputy Commissioner of Hoshiarpur says : — 'Within the last few years a large 
number of men from this District have also found their way to East Africa and 
Australia in search of work.' Again, Mr. W. S. Talbot, Settlement Collector, 
Jhelum, writes :— 

"The increased popularity of Government Service, which provides for increasing 
numbers of the inhabitants of the District every year, would also account for a small defi- 
ciency : and emigration in search of employment to East Africa, (and to some extent Assam 
and other remote regions), is a much more considerable factor of the same kind. The men 
who go to Africa very frequently die there : the survivors return after a few years, usually 
with a substantial sum of money in their pockets." 

There is also a certain amount of emigration to Borneo and Sumatra. No 
estimate of any value can be formed of the volume of this emigration which is 
almost entirely temporary, being confined to men on service in the military 
forces and traders, but its extent may to some extent be gauged by the fact that, 
on the night of the Census 1,000 labourers for Uganda were said to be collected in 
one sarai in the city of Lahore. On the other hand the Sialkot report says :— 
' Some men have gone to serve in Africa and China, but their number is small. ' 

95. The effects of migration on the District totals.— I have added a 
column to Subsidiary Table 1II-B. to show the net gain or loss to each District 
and State by migration within the Indian Empire, so far as figures are available. 
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Subsidiary Table A.— - Showing birth-rates in certain Provinces of India for the to years 



1000. 



• 


1891. 




18M. 










l»i)S. 


i«oo. 


l*9»r. 


Burma ... ... ... ... 

Bengal ... 

North-West Provinces (including Oudh) ... 
Madras ... ... 

Bombay 

Central Provinces ... 
Punjab 


2072 
21*46 

33*26 

32/4 

3627 

4309. 
34'oa # 


2483 
28*15 

36>7 
251 

34*57 

38*39 
381O 


26*03 

35*66 

40-95 

»7* 

35*3o 

38*23 

35* 


2762 

32*81 

3970 

277 

3508 

3882 

439 


2904 

34 59 

2686 

29- 1 

35*83 

33*4« 

43*9 


32*27 

38*03 

35 - 4o 

299 

3076 

3»72 

43* 


31*82 
36-94 
31-10 
287 

3346 
20-83 
42* 


34*" 

3579 

37 35 

27*4 

3094 

29*75 

4i- 


37*4© 
4296 
48*09 

3i*3 
3642 

47- 25 

48- 4 


38fSS 

5? 

2frS; 

31*90 
4it 



Subsidiary Table B. — Showing the number of still-born during the quinquennial period (1896-1900) 

by sexes and principal religions. 



District. 



Total 
Population 
(1891). 



British Territory : 

({) including Nortb West 
Frontier Province. 




Rohtak 

Gurgaon 

Delhi 

Karnal 

Ambala 



Kangra 
Hoshiarpur 
lullundur ... 
Lodhiana ... 
Feiozepsr ... 
Montgomery 
Lahore 
Amritsar ... 
Gurdaspur... 
Sialkot 
Gujran wala 
Gajrat ... 
Shahpur ... 

Ihe) am ... 
Rawalpindi 
Mjanwali — 
Jhang 
Malun 
Muxaffargarh 
DeraGhazi Khin 



North-West 
viacc 



Frontier Pro- 



Harara 
Peshawar ... 
Kohat ... 
Bacnu 

Dera Ismail Khan 



20,552,847 
18,786,821 



77S.8o8 
590,446 
668863 
6.1S, 224 
861,094 
810,528 
28,432 
759.458 
1,011,644 
891 347 
648,655 

86 1,49s 
499-449 

1,055,6 19 
990 oco 
940,785 

1,098,712 
690,061 
760,823 
493,535 
6o5,774 
845.359 
400,477 
432529 
625,151 
381,072 
423,587 

1,766,026 



476 «25 

679.* 8.1 
182,487 
202,165 
226,066 



Total 
births 
during 
five 
years. 



4.439, ISS 
4,128,837 



151,597 
« 39.343 
160,770 
148,000 
!V4.U8 
• 55 633 
3.04 " 
126,713 
3o3.«39 
200,687 
«50.352 
209,496 
97.538 
245.382 
338.874 
314.393 
266,722 

190 S63 
M9,«47 
102,865 
iti.542 
163.386 
8o,gi3 
134 369 
144867 
80,859 
73.898 

310,318 



80,990 
102,099 

37.347 
40,079 
49,003 



Boas Dkad. 



Total. 



Persons. 



Males. 



Drtoilt hy 
principal rtligiont. 



Females. Hindus. 



62,982 



60,283 



1,004 

413 

756 
3.856 
2,462 

3.489 
70 
1,573 

94 
3«7 
506 
658 

2,654 
3.730 
S.334 
674 
3,880 
3,970 
3,644 
«,S88 
1.563 

3,45° 
3.003 

3,865 
5506 
3.365 
2,801 

2,609 



867 
438 

3«5 

3 

1.176 



33 645 



S8 S 
342 
441 
3,186 
1,334 
2,003 

31 
868 
66 
179 
286 
344 
>,4'4 
1,966 

2,945 
396 
2,297 
1,640 

'.544 
884 
865 
i,436 
1,172 
3,050 
3958 
1,896 
1,6,8 



1.557 



27,780 
26,638 



419 
170 

3' 5 
1,670 
1,128 
1,487 
39 
704 
28 
128 
220 

3*4 
1.340 

1.754 
3,379 
278 
1,583 

1,33° 
1. 100 
704 
698 
1,014 
921 

1,8*5 
3.548 
«.46g 
«.l83 



Muham- 
madans. 



1142 



2M25 
21,268 



824 

345 
469 

2.377 
1,800 
2.402 
57 

1,513 

54 
118 

303 
332 
648 
1.283 
2,837 
377 
J. 076 

831 

m 
178 
453 
171 

868 
602 
485 
353 



157 



8 

41,348 
38,807 



180 

67 
287 

i.4«3 
660 
1,087 
11 

59 
40 

189 

203 
3'9 
2,006 
2436 
2,485 
393 
2,753 
2,133 
2,308 
I.30K 
'.383 
1.974 
1,922 

3.0J-4 

488a 
2,877 
2.441 

2,541 



486 


381 


33 


834 


243 


19s 


18 


419 


123 


93 


... 


ais 




3 


2 


1 


705 


471 


104 


1,072 



wm 

J 

"■5 
■ e * 

ji 

n = 
v ■ 

*\ 

Is 



789 

79-2 



716 

70 2 

71 4 
764 
845 
74 3 

125 8 
81 1 
424 

715 
769 

9'-3 
877 
892 
808 
702 
68. 

■n 

7T2 
79-6 
807 
706 
786 
88-5 
86-1 
775 
731 

733 



78 4 
802 
748 

66 8 



0 
8 



I 



10 

»4*» 

.46 

66 
32 

47 

26 i 
12-7 
224 
33 
124 

•5 
i*5 
3*3 
3« 

27 2 
•S3 
22-3 

3*1 

145 

■ 5* 

176 

154 

14 

15- 

35-9 

28 8 
38 
41*6 

37'9 



107 
4*3 

5-7 



The figures in Subsidiary Tables A, B, C, and D were compiled in the office of the Sanitary Commissioner, Punjab. 
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Subsidiary Table I.— Variation in Relation to Density since t88t. 



No. in 






Percentage op variation in 

DtNSITY INCREASE ( + ) 
OR DECREASE (-) 


Percentage 
ov net vak1a- 
TION III 

Period 


Mean Density or Population per squa 
Mile. 


Table 
II. 


Natural Division, District, State or Utjr. 


1891 

to 

1901. 


1881 
to 

.89.. 


1881—1901 
Increase (+). 
or 

Decree (-) 


1901. 


1891. 


t88r. 


I 


a 


3 


4 


5 


0 


7 


8 




Total for both Provinces 


» 


+ 


79 


+ 10*6 


4- 


194 


1805 


167*3 


151a 




Total British Territory 






















(i) including North- West Frontier 
Province. 


+ 


0.0 
8*8 


+ 107 


+ 


20-5 


1998 


l8 3 -6 


1658 




(it) excluding North-West Frontier 
Province. 


+ 


6-8 


+ 10 1 


+ 


176 


2089 


195*6 


1777 




Total North-West Frontier Province 


+ 


24-7 


+ 18-5 


+ 


47'8 


1407 


112*8 


95*2 




Total Native States 


... 


+ 


38 


+ io-4 


+ 


14-6 


121*1 


1167 


105*7 




Total Punjab 


... 


+ 


6-3 


+ 10*1 


4* 


17*0 


l8 4 *9 


1740 


1580 




Indo-Gangetic Plain West. 






















[i] including Tahsil Khangah 
Dogran : (in the Chenab Co- 
lony). 


+ 


58 


+ 99 


+ 


163 


314-2 


296-9 


270-1 




(ii) excluding „ 


»> 


+ 


5*3 


+ 9 8 


+ 


156 


3158 


2998 


2731 


1 


riissar ... ... 


... 


+ 


0*7 


+ 15'4 


4- 


I0'2 


149-8 


1487 


128-9 




Loharu ... 


... 




24-4 


+4° 3 


+ 


106 


OO O 


907 


O2*0 


2 


Rohtak ... ... 


... 


+ 


6-8 


+ 07 


4- 


'3*9 


3509 


320 6 


308- 1 




Dujana 


... 




8'6 


+ I2"9 


+ 


3*2 


24 17 


264 5 


2342 


3 


Gurgaon... ... 


... 


+ 


1 1*5 


+ 4*a 


+ 


163 


376-1 


337' 2 


3235 




Pataudi 


... 


+ 


15*4 


+ 0-5 


-f 


22*9 


421-8 


365*4 


3432 


4 


Delhi 


... 


+ 


7*9 


- o-8 


4- 


70 


534' « 


495*1 


4990 


5 


Karnal ... 


... 


+ 


26 


+ o-8 


+ 


34 


280-1 


273-1 


271-0 

m 


10 


Jullundur 


... 


+ 


Pi 


+ 15*0 


+ 


162 


64 11 


634*2 


55H 




Kapttrthala 


... 


1 
+ 


4*9 


+ 186 


a 

4* 


244 


4989 


4757 


401-0 


II 


Ludhiana 


... 


1 

+ 


3 8 


4- 48 


+ 


0.0 
8'8 


462-6 


445*8 


425*3 




Mater Kotla 


••• 


+ 


23 


4- 60 


■ 

4- 


91 


464*1 


453*6 


425*5 


12 


Ferozepur 


... 


-t- 


0 I 


+ 187 


4- 


20 2 


222-7 


206- 1 


«737 




Faridktt 


... 


+ 


8*5 


+ 186 


4- 


2&7 


194"5 


179*2 


151*1 






... 
... 

... 


+ 
■ 

T 


08 

53 
09 


+ 7*9 

+ 8-o 

+ 139 


+ 
i 

T 

+ 


8-8 

13 <* 
128 


295-0 
321-0 
224-0 


292*6 
3047 
2260 


991*1 
282-1 

1985 


»4 


Lahore ... 


... 


+ 


81 


+ 164 


4- 


25-8 


3137 


290-3 


*49*4 


15 


Amritaar 


... 


+ 


3*« 


4-11*1 


4- 


14-6 


639'4 


620-0 


557*9 


18 


Gujranwala including part in the 
Chenab Colony. 


+ 


29-1 


4*11*9 


4* 


44*4 


278*5 


2158 


192-9 




Gujranwala excluding part in the 
Chenab Colony. 


+ 


22' I 


4-10*1 


4- 


34*4 

» 


293-5 


240-4 


2183 




Himalayan ... 


... 


■ 


3*2 


4- 6-8 


4- 


10*2 


76-7 


74*3 


69*6 




Nahan ... 


... 


+ 


93 


4-io*4 


4- 


20*7 


113-2 


103*6 


93*8 


7 


Simla and Simla States 


•M 


4* 


5*3 


4- 9 0 


+ 


148 


7 »*3 


67*7 


62 1 


8 


Kangra 


... 


4* 


05 


+ 4*5 


4- 


5*» 


769 


765 


73*2 




Mandi and Suhet ... 


•». 


+ 


43 


4-io"o 


4- 


«47 


141*2 


»35*4 


123-1 




Chamba •<• 


•.. 


+ 


2*8 


-f 7'2 


4- 


103 


39*7 


386 


36*0 



84 
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II. Variation in Density. [ Punjab, igoi- 



No. in 
1 a x>ie 
II. 






Percentage or Vabiatio* in 
Dimity Increase (+) 

08 DbCBSASB (-) 


Percentage 

Or MET VARIA- 
TION IN 
PEKIOO 


Mean Densit 


» or PoruLATtoN rEK &auA«t 
Mai. 


natural uiviswn, u ismct, btata or utty. 






1881— IOOI 












1891 

to 

IOOI. 


188c 

to 

1891. 


Increase (+) 

or 

decreaie ( - ) 


1901. 


1891. 


1881. 


l 


a 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 




Sub-Himalayan 


• • • 


- 0*7 


+ 10-4 


4- 96 


300*2 


302-3 


2738 


6 


Umballa 


• ■ • 


- 5-6 


+ 40 


- 17 


4407 


4666 


448'5 




Kalsia ... 


■ •« 


- ri 


+ 14 


- 08 


3998 


408-5 


403*0 


9 


Hoshiarpur 




- 32 


+ I2'2 


4- 9*8 


4410 


450-8 


401-7 


16 


Gurdaspur 


• . . 


- 04 


+ 14-6 


+ 142 


497*8 


499*6 


436o 


17 


Sialkot 


• •• 


— 32 


•fio-6 


4- r* 


544*4 


'62-4 




«9 


Gujrat 


• •• 


- 13 


+ 10-4 


4- 8-9 


3659 


370-9 


3360 


21 


Jhelum 


a.. 


- 2-4 


+ 28 


4- 08 


1487 


>52-4 


147*5 


22 


Rawalpindi 


• • • 


+ 49 


+ 81 


+ i3 - 4 


1919 


1829 


1692 


28 


Hazara 
North- West Dry Area :— 


• • • 


+ 8-5 


+ 36-9 


+ 377 


165*2 


>53*3 


130-0 




(i) excluding Tahsil Kbangah 
Dogran (in the Chenab Co- 
lony). 


+ »97 


4-139 


4- 36 4 


959 


80- 1 


70- 1 




(it) including „ 




+ 20*6 


+ «4* 


4-370 


970 


80-4 


70S 




Montgomery including part 
Chenab Colony. 


in the 


- 0-4 


+ 17*1 


+ 16-7 


104-3 


104-7 


89*4 


»3 


Montgomery excluding part 
Chenab Colony. 


in the 


— 6 


+ 166 


4- 96 


100-5 


106-9 


917 


20 


Shahpur 




t 03 


+ 17*0 


4- 24-3 


108-3 


101-9 


87-1 




Mianwali 




+ 0 1 


4- 9*4 


4- 10 


54*3 


51-2 


46-8 




Chenab Colony 


... 








ai 3 7 


... 




■*4 


Jhang including part in the Che- 
nab Colony. 


+ 131 0 


4- 107 


4-1567 


1507 


650 


587 




Jhang excluding part in the Che- 
nab Colony. 


— 4'7 


+ 10 


+ 48 


1016 


4- 1066 


96 -a 


25 


Multan ... ... 


... 


+ irt 


+ »4"3 


4- 27 8 


Ii6'4 


104*1 


911 




Bahawalpur 


... 


+ 109 


+ 134 


4- 25-6 


480 


43*3 


38*2 


26 


Muzaffargarh 




+ 6-<; 


r ' - -1 


4- 197 


1 1 1-6 


■ Ai*Q 
I 'J. t O 


93 3 




Dera Ghazi Khan ... 




+ to 2 


+ iro 


4- 22-3 


88-8 


80-6 


726 


29 


Peshawar 


... 


+ 108 


+ 187 


4- 3«'6 


301-7 


2732 


230- 1 


30 


Kohat 


... 


+ 116 


+ u*6 


4- 34-6 


8T5 

•J J 


74*8 


670 




Kurram ... 


in 








42*4 




■ • ■ 


3> 


Bannu ... 


».« 


+ 13*1 


4-U'9 


4- 26-6 


137 7 


121-7 


io8-S 


3 3 


Dera Ismail Khan ... 


Ml 


+ 9*9 


4-127 


4- 23-9 


74'2 


67-5 


59*9 




Mean in Cities ... 


• I. 


+ «3'4 


+ 4-9 


4- 1 8-9 


11,3164 


9,980-3 


9,5'4'S 




Delhi City 


... 


+ 83 


4-n-l 


4- 20-3 


12,474-6 


H>5I7'9 


10,3704 




Lahore „ .,. 


. . I 


+ 148 


4-12-4 


+ 29-0 


8,i 186 


7,074-2 


6,291-5 




Amritsar „ ... 


• •• 


+ 188 


- IO'O 


+ 69 


18,0476 


15,196-2 


16,877.3 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.-A.— Immigration per 1 0,000 of Population. 



NATViAiDmsiow, Disrater, Stat* 

Ol ClTT IM which 
■MUMSBATID. 



BOKN IN iHDtA. 



5sg 



Total fur both Prorincee 


ftftft 




0,7020 


lodo-Gangetic Plain Wat 








Husar 


aaa 


ftftft 


am 




Lcharm 


• •• 


• •a 


■•■ 


6,92a 4 


Rohtak 


IM 








Dujana 


• •ft 






1 Q7A*C 


Gargaon 




«M 




8,313 


Pat audi 


• a* 


»■• 


M. 


6 SOB a 


Delhi 


• a. 


•t* 


■*• 


7,751*4 


Kareal 


•■• 


••• 




8,3685 


Jnllondat 


*•• 


••■ 




8,7283 


aXafttrthata 


■■•> 


HI 


• a* 




L;.li iM 


•ft ft 


•ftp 




8,2963 


MaUt Katla 




•■• 




7,560-1 


Feroiepat 


»•> 


•■« 




7,6*K'T 


faridket 


•H 


•aft 








fPatiala 


Ml 


v,- y a* 


Phtdkia* Sla 


te> iNab) 


.a 




7,2 VI 


Labor* 


\jina 


1... 




7.1 <CJ 


m 




aaa 


8,161 1 


Amritiat 


%•• 


Ml 


• <* 


85280 


Gojraawala 


•«» 


... 


•*« 


7901 9 


Himalayan 


••* 






9,coii'4 


Hahati 


••• 




■M 


8.445 7 


Simla and Simla IliU Slahi 




9,074- 1 


Kangra 


HI 


■•■ 


• ■ft 


9378 a 


M*m4i and SmM 


••* 




9,5393 


8ob-Himal«yaa 


■•ft 


• •a 


• •■ 

• •• 


9469 a 

9 -.88 8 


Ambala 


Ml 




••■ 


8,3966 


Kalsia 


•■• 


Ma 


• •• 


6,0409 


Hoshiarpet 




• ■• 


•«• 


0,3oa-,s 


Gardaspuf 




HI 




8,993'S 


Sialkot 


ft*. 


IN 




9-'59 


"Bujrat 


••• 


• •• 




939*9 


Iheloro 
Rawalpindi 


*«• 


IK 


»•» 


94*4 




in 


•1* 


9.059' 


Hasara 




•M 




9.628 4 


Hflrlh- Wt«t Dry 


Area 


• •• 




8,737-5 


Montgomery 








^,9423 


Sh&hpur 


•a* 


••ft 


• •♦ 


9i49'6 


Mian wali 


m 


M* 


••• 


9.5">- 


Thao-j 

Maltan 

Bakamalpa* 


am 


•■• 


• •• 


«i,i67-« 


•a. 
•ft a 


••• 
... 


... 

•II 


8.6684 
8,894- 


MuiafTargerh 


•ft* 


•wft 




9,o,Q-6 


Dera Gba.i K 


ha. 


«■»• 


•*• 


8.87*7 






Ml 


.*• 


8.645 a 


Kvwmt 


• •• 


• a* 


••* 


7.8445 


Kurram 








7468 a 


8aooa 






- ■■ 


8,931- 


D«a Ismail Kaaa 






8,«333 



J 

»8 



<3- 
e • 



Q 



II 



Delhi 
Lahore 



7.163 
6,347 
7.304 



185* 

6! 28 

t. 607-9 
3.9431 

M737 

1,930' 

«.489-4 

3.193 

1,364-1 

Ii9oi1 
1.003-8 
•.9384 
1.5°44 
1.893 5 
».ooas 

a,37i - 4 
I,i39« 
3.0335 

a, 1 39 7 
i.eiai 

1,0273 

1,480-4 

3ia'5 
801-1 

53l'3 
528-5 

3541 
4439 
474'8 
«,lS4a 
a.0335 

70 r a 
876 1 
7467 
5163 

452*3 

397-6 
>34 8 
437 - 6 
733 6 
665 

4,n4-4 
1.161-3 
6784 
9«34 
7355 
7647 
1783 
4051 
194 2 
igaa 

mr4 



782-5 
1,518 

l.«i5« 



48, 

158-1 
940 
1331 
340-5 
795' 
•96-6 
1,4088 
8714 
3«9'i 
■544 
193-4 
190', 
546 
3467 
863*9 
i7o-S 
73 1 S 
504- 
6066 

437'4 
6137 
1619 

752* 
3S1- 
90-1 
96 a 
796 

1086 
41S 2 

l.oas'3 

939 
1*7*6 

839 
886 
1186 
4595 
1*6 y 
604-4 
321-3 
i&o-s 
539 
D5525 
6aa-i 

185-7 

901-2 
389'1 

4349 

7OG3 
356 

545-3 
53" 7 



20176 
1.3896 



in Asia 

rOND 

India. 



o 
a 



c 



1-3 



9S 



33'6 
•a 

f4 
*a 

•s 

•4 

a-a 
i- 

'5 
•a 

3-1 

•*■ 

m 9 
•a 

•3 
•6 

"5 
37 
i"9 
SI 

•4 
3»*8 
18 
I'l 
48 

•6 

3 
•a 

•9 
l-i 
•8 
34 
23 3 
132 

I32'9 

2*2 

l' S 
384 

186 

121 

65 
93- 
51 a 
■51* 

753 9 
3,073 8 
3»r4 

itr 



Si 

10-3 



I 

•c 

a 

0 



I 

06 



5'i 



3 1 



86 



TO 2 

I 

•I 

•" 

•3 

•5 
•3 

*4 
•I 
■4 
•4 

•5 
•3 



rt 
i'i 
-a 

•1 
1-4 

7 
9-3 

3- 

• a 

I 

1 

•4 
'4 
'4 
•8 
■8 



746 



96 



Born in 
other 
countries 



58 



5-4 



14I 



84 



•4 

3 

•a 
•4 
3 
•6 
ai 6 

4547 
304 8 

I'S 
*9 
9134 



16 
36 



84 

•7 

m 

■1 

■3 

10*4 

&9 
I a-6 
•8 
6-8 

14' 1 

•3 
■6 

■ I 

■4 
15-4 

37 
•6 

7 
195 
7 
•1 

'5 
3«-a 

■1 

15 
89 

21 
I 

597 
•fl 

'4 
3 
'3 
•3) 

iS-5 
1 

"I 
6 
454 
4'3 

1-3 

38 



386 
858 
185 



PCKCESTAGE Of Kin , :. . 
TO TOTAL POPCLATIO*. 



f- 



4" 9 



61 



117 



T9 

18-4 

30- 7 
161 
37*3 
17-9 
36 

33-5 

16-3 

13-7 

ai-3 

17* 

•4-4 

33-6 

334 

131 

377 

•65 

18*4 

•47 

31- 

155 
9 a 

6-a 
46 

53 

16 
30'5 
T9 
lo- 

84 

61 
5'8 
94 
37 

to'6 
8'5 
49 
473 
133 
11 
9S 
11*3 
13S 

31- 3 

353 
107 
187 



384 

37-5 
363 



36 



3-9 



1*3 

77 
U-3 
4-6 
6-, 

53 
lo- 

V 

41 

83 

58 
67 
113 
• 4-3 
4« 
94 
83 

6 9 - 7 
I09 

93 
61 

3- 
a-6 

3 

«7 
lo- 
3-3 

r l 

3-8 

as 
a-6 
62 
04 

S"8 
4» 
•"9 

»7S 

i-i 

64 

8 
92 
15-6 

15-8 

81 

H-8 



181 
25-4 
17 a 



i 
i 

10 



4"9 



4'5 



«"4 

107 
•94 

irj 
111 

iri 
* 
irS 

l»3 
8< 

IJ1 
111 
177 
irj 

18a 

«5 

ffi 

8-7 
«7 
191 

it 

rn 

3» 

9* 

aj 

f' 
»5 
5-« 
61 

3» 

1*1 

«1 
4*3 
r 

19 8 

u 

43 

57 
9"> 
1 ■ 



131 

9-1 



Notes. — 1. The population whose birth-place was not returned has been excluded from calculation 
in compiling this Sub-Table. Hence the total of columns 2—7 is not always equal to 10,000. 

2. In column 3 ' contiguous ' means contiguous to the District or State concerned, and the 
territory so contiguous is, as a rule, apparent from the maps, but in the South-East of the Punjab the 
contiguous Districts and States have in certain cases been taken to be those noted below : — 
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II. 


immigration. 


[ Punjab, iooi. 




Contiguous 


Di5tnct ex state. 


Districts in the Punjab. 


Districts in the North* 
West Provinces. 


States in the Ponjab. 


1 


9 


3 


4 


i. Hiisar 


1. Rohtak. 
3. Feroiepur. 


mm 


I. Patiala. 

a. Jind and 3 Loharu. 


a. Rohuk ... 


1. Hisjar. 

2. Gurgaoo. 

3. Delhi. 

4. Karnal. 


...... 


I. Jind. 
3. Pattudi. 
3- Dujana. 


3. Gufgaon ... ••• 


1. Rohuk. 
a Delhi 


I. Bulandshahr- 
3. Aligarh. 
3. Matora. 


1. Dujana. 
a. Nabha. 
3. PaUudi. 


4. Delhi 


I. GorgaoD. 
a. Karnal. 
3. Rohuk. 


1. Bulandshahr. 
a. Mirath. 


•••«•• 


5. Karnal 


1. Ambala. 
3. Dehli. 
3. Rohuk. 


1. Mirath. 

a. Muiaflarnagar. 

3. Saharanpur. 


1. Patiala. 
a. Jind. 


6. Ambala ... 


1. Karnal. 

2 Simla .ind Simla States 

3. Ludhiana. 

4. HoshUrpur. 


1. Saharanpur. 


1. Patiah. 

3. Kalsia. 
3. Nahan. 


Simla and Simia Stairs ... 


1. Ambala. 
3. Kangra. 
3. HoshUrpur. 


1. Dehra Dun. 
a. Garbwal. 


1. Nahan. 

3. Mandi and Suket. 


8. Kangra 


1. Hoshiarpur. 

2. Gurda»pur. 

3. Simla and Simla State 5. 


... ... 


I. Chamba. 

3. Mandi and Suket 


9. Hoshiarpur ... 


1. Ludhiana. 
3. Jullundur. 

3. Gurdaapur. 

4. Kangra. 

5. Amba'a. 

6. Simla. 


...... 


1. Simla Statei. 
a. Kapurthala. 


10. jullundur ... 


I. Hoshiarpur. 
3. Ludhiana. 
3. Feroiepur. 


• 


1. Kapurthala. 


11. Ludhiana ... 


f. Ambala. 
3. Hoshiarpur- 

3. Jullundur. 

4. Feroiepur. 




1. Patiala. 
3. Nabha. 
3- Maler Koila. 


It, Feroiepur ... 


I. Hissar. 
■ Jullundur. 

3. Ludhiana. 

4. Montgomery. 

5. Lahore. 





t. Kapurthala. 

3. Faridkot. 

3. Patiala. 

%.* a a 

4. Nabha. 

5. Bahawalpur. 


Pttiala ... 


1. Hissar. 
a. Karnal. 

3. Amba'a. 

4. Ludhiana. 

5. Feroiepur. 




1. Faridkot. 
a. Nabha. 

3. Jind. 

4- Maler Kotla. 
5. Loharu. 


Kalka 


1. L.uuniar.%. 

2. Feroiepur. 

3. Gurgaon. 


••• ••« 


1 . 1 ai lata. 

3. Jind 

3. Faridkot. 

4. Dujana. 


... ••■ 


1. Hissar. 
3. Rohtak. 
3. Karnal. 


« 


1. Patiala. 
a. Nabha. 

3. Dujana. 

4. Laharu. 



3. In column 5 the countries contiguous to these Provinces are Afghanistan, 
Yaghistan and Tibet. 



In the case of the Districts of Rawalpindi, Hazara, Mianwali, Dera Gazi 
Khan, Dera Ismail Khan and Bannu, whose areas have been changed since 
March 1891, and in the case of Jhang, Gujranwala and Montgomery, the figures 
are only approximately correct. 
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Subsidiary Table W-B.—lmmigratiott by Caste. 



District-Caste with Districts or 



J.t, 



Patiala 

j • "t* 

Rohtak 
Jaipur 

Chamars 
Bikaurr 
Patiata 
Jind 
Jaipur 

Brihmini 
Bikantr 
Jind 
Patiala 



Jaipur 

Ban i as 

Bikantr 
Patiata 
Rohtak 
Jind 

Raj pats 
Rohtak 



Patiala 



Patiala 



Jats ... 
Jind ... 
Delhi... 
Karnai 
Hisaar 
Gurgaon 

Br* h mans 
Delhi 

Gurgaon 
Hisiar 

Rajputs 
Hisaar 
Gurgaon 

Chamars 
find 
Delhi 
Gorgaon 

Banias ... 

elhi 
Hisaar 



Total 



... 



C bam arc ... 


aaa 


■H 


Alvar 


• >■ 




Muthra 


... 




Delhi 




•a. 


Bkartpur 


Ml 


•a* 
•a a 


lata 


• •• 




Mothra 


Ma 




Bkartpur 


■•• 




Delhi 






Aligarh 


• ■• 


aaa 
• •a 


Bolandsbahr 


• •• 




Brahmans 


... 


aa« 


Muthra 




... 


Altrar 


• 




Delhi 


• •• 


aaa 
•a a 


Ahirs ... 


• •a 




Alwar 


... 




Rohtak 




•at 


Nabka 


••• 




Patiala 


•m 


aaa 




•M 


aa» 






aaa 


DaThT 


•« a 
■ •a 


a«a 




■M 


•a« 


Almar" 


... 


aaa 


Muthra 


•a a 




Gajarc ... 


••• 


aaa 


Bolandahahr 


.■a 




Delhi 


•«• 


. a* 



jats 



Total immigrants 



Rohtak 



••a 
aaa 



60,294 

10,670 
4,109 
3 939 
856 
613 
860 

5,804 
3,018 
l.lofi 

477 
681 



66a 

574 
38i 
526 



1,223 
975 
487 

» 543 

3,584 

663 
1,096 
5<>7 

3.353 
1,080 
353 

„ 39.307 

6,303 

1.865 

•.750 
491 
659 
336 

3,386 

626 
480 

349 
184 

»,976 

5»o 
248 

3,006 

373 
44i 
331 

'.433 

350 
358 



39,557 

3 * 9 86, 
483 
634 

3 8 93 
1,307 
75« 
748 
304 

2.885 

55» 
373 
463 

1.997 . 
408 
3»6 
304 
363 

3,580 
1,163 
1,866 
361 

•493 

393 
371 

t.342 

*y> 

337 

66,796 

5.374 
a.477 
510 
309 

5,394 
i.no 



District-Caste with District* . 



84.337 
I9.«83 

S.586 
6,«Si 
•-3S9 
1,901 
1. 178 
7,387 
3,711 

i.7«6 
944 
686 

6,346 
«,8i3 
i.393 
>.044 
794 
6:3 

5,9o8 
M'4 
».546 

949 
861 

6,117 
1.670 
1,142 
1,039 

3,»59 
1,119 
810 

7a.523 

33,196 
6,040 
6.589 
«.997 
1.773 
1,848 

6,575 
1.476 
',583 
1,076 

831 

5.942 
',475 
M96 

S.684 
'.333 
'•«74 
967 

4 773 
1,080 
978 
941 

93.788 

10,671 
2,029 
«.874 
•.543 
1.134 

8,698 
3.043 
'.484 
1.198 
1,065 

794 

8,816 

1,657 
1.811 

>,o34 
8,145 

3,035 
M34 
1,218 
750 

5.464 

3.027 
484 

1,002 
4,111 

8«8 

. 839 

^ 86 S 
673 

88.139 

»9>»44 
9.745 
«.7»5 
a.933 

8,468 
a.439 



Gurgaon 
Bolandshahr 
Meerut 
Sheikhs ... 



Bulandabahr 
Jaipur 
Banias ... 
Rohtak 
Gurgaoo 
Meerut 
Bulandabahr 
Chamars ... 
Rohtak 
Gurgaon 
Karnal- 

ToUl 

Jats 

Patiata 
Jind 
Rohtak 
Umballa 
Delhi 
Hisaar 
Rajputs ... 

Umballa „ 

Saharanpur , 

Muzaffarnagar 

Rohtak 

Patiala 

Hisaar 

„ *««<... 

Chamars ... 
Umballa 
Patiala 

J^d 

Kohtak . 
Brahmans . 
Patiala 

Rohtak . 

Delhi 

Umballa 

Jind 
Malia ... 

Umballa 
Banias . 

Patiala 
Chuhras , 

Umballa 

Patiala 
Umballa- 



aaa 



Jats 



Total 



Patiala 
Karnai 



Kalsia 
Rajputs 

Patiala 

Karnai 

Saharanpnr 
Chamars 

Patiala 

Kalsia 

Karnai 



Patiala 
Karnai 
Go jars 

Patiala 

Kangra— 

Brahmans 

Hoshtarpur 
Hoshiarpur— 



Total 



Jats. 



Total 



Jullundur 
Kapurthal* 



Rajputs 
Kangra 
Jullundur 
Gurdaspur 
Brahmans 
Kangra 
Jullundur 
Chamars 
Jullundur 
Kangra 



... 



... 
... 



Total 



N'alea. 



7^40 



5.656 



4.«88 



679 
544 

577 

861 
865 

736 
593 

i 

8* 
619 

64. 

.470 

897 



53.244 

6.081 

4V366 
731 
S03 
788 
384 
373 

4.593 

936 
571 
438 
468 
698 
459 
- 490 
4,361 

'.551 
709 
S'» 
343 

2.345 

495 
319 
204 
39o 
296 

3,040 

2.063 
«.5"3 

371 

2,131 

616 
489 

54.898 

5,056 
2,461 
4*6 
613 
488 
346 

XI38 

857 
567 
388 

340O 

1,152 
483 

,388 
3,756 

934 

•.776 

393 



22,868 

3,029 
1,156 

aa.974 

3.103 
1,564 
380 
265 

1^54 

716 
593 
- "63 
1,825 

447 
«I7 

1,388 

536 
184 

37*4 
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Subsidiary Table I I-B. — Immigration by Caste— contd. 



D-strict— Caste with Districts or States from 
which immigrant. 



Hu*h:arpuT 
KapntihaU 
Fcrozcpur 
Ludhiana 
Chamar* 

Hoshiarpur 
Rajpats ... 

Hoshiarpur 
K. 3 part hula 
Brahmans 

Hosuiarour 
Kap H rthaU 
Arains 

Hmhiarpnr 

rY.i „t!h ila 
Ludhiana 
Khatris ... 

Hoshiarpur 
Ludhiana 
K.if>ur!halii 



Jats 

Paiivla 

Fcrozcpore 

Xibha 

lUltrtotU 

Umballa 

Jullundur 

Cnasnais 
PatiaU 
Jullundur 

Brahnians 
PatiaU 
Ferorepore— 



Jan 



PatiaU 
Ludhiana 
B:t:nrr 

FmrtHtt 

Hissar 

AuAoj 

Jullundur 

Lahore 

Amritsar 



P.U.ala 
Hi<sar 
Ludhiana 
Hoshiarpnr 
Rajput ... 
Hi.sar 
Bikantr 
MiintfjuK.cTy 
L ihorc 
B :hamalpur 

Ctrabrai ... 

Pa.'ia.'a 

faria'i't 

Luiilii.ina 

Lahore 

Hissar 

Kum liars 

Uitar.fr 

Hissar 
Arai n t ... 

Lahore 

Jullundur 
Brah 1 >n» 

Patlula 
Tr-rkh-nns 



PatiaU 



J.t. 

Amritsar 

Gujranwaia 

Sialkot 

Feroz^pore 

Montgomery 

Gurdaspur 

Arains 

Amritsar 
Sialkot 
Ferozcpore 
Gujranwaia 

Rajputs 
Sialkot 
Fcrczepur 



Total ire migrants 



ToUl immigrants 



• •• 
Ma 



• a* 

• •• 



Total 



4412 
1.977 

703 
55 « 
352 

3,005 

1.598 
2,386 

1,034 
334 

3071 

077 

1,878 

785 
DOS 
198 

«,6£5 

428 
3'5 

3«y 

39.102 
8,746 

3. ?o3 
1,697 

775 

590 
735 

2,429 

tea 
363 

•,784 

659 
108,792 

20.SJ7 

373° 
3948 

4. "S 
3,071 
3.183 
1,411 

8>5 
906 

779 

8,852 
•-•47 

1,031 

7j8 
770 

9,489 
1 961 

1 57i 
1 132 

1 02 1 

585 

6,335 
1,19s 

!,I5> 
623 
7o3 
71a 

3*J 

4 838 
1,468 
1,-98 

3776 

993 
983 

3,610 

1,075 
467 

2,79' 

419 

2,683 

S85 

"2.977 

12,87 

2.782 
2,250 
2,6^6 

968 
1.07: 

67« 

6,378 
1. 761 

1.624 

830 

5"3 

5,777 
1.147 
631 



Females 



«3,055 
7358 
2305 
I.483 
1,067 

5,696 
4,460 

4.925 
35 ; 4 

1,122 

5.067 

2.3?S 
I,t63 

4,963 

1.637 
»655 

»3« 

4,55" 
• 423 
Q46 
861 

75.584 

24.7SG 

13,047 
-',73« 
3.631 

2.410 

1.515 
»47 

6,984 
3.260 
-61 

3.857 
«,937 

"7.794 

35.127 
10,113 
6,785 
S.388 
4 ' 67 
3,314 
3, 70S" 
8S4 

Col 
55 s 

8,4^7 
3.SWJ 
1,040 
929 
6S9 
573 

7.5£8 

1 082 
984 

1,017 
863 
4 W 3 

7,408 
1.497 
l«4fil 
1,070 
765 
709 
640 

5485 

2 004 
1,324 

3.685 

'.093 
755 

3,639 

834 

778 

3 275 

61S 

2,497 

934 

100,722 

'7 2 73 
7.824 
2 447 
3,182 
i,< ?6 
1.050 
78i 

5,563 
1,663 
>,237 
957 
498 

3>S V 

650 



District— Caste with Districts or States 
which immigrant. 



AmirUar 
Khatris ... 
Amritsar 
Guj ranwala 
Brahmans ... 

Amritjar 
Tarkhans ... 
Amritsar 
Sialkot 
Gujranwaia 



Jats 

Gurdatpar 
Lahore 
Sialkot 
Kapur'.hala 
Jullundur 
Hoihiarpur 
Krrozepur 
Chuhras ... 
Gurdaspur 
Lahore 

Sialkot 

Arains 

Gtir.l.ispur 
SUIkot 

Kaf-utlhala 
Lahore 

R.ijputs. 

Gurd-i'pur 
Sialkot 

Khatiis ... 

Gurdaspur 
Lahore 

Brahmans 

Guidispur 

Jhinwirs ... 
Gurdaspur 
Lahore 

Tjrkh.ins 

Gurdaspur 
Gurdaspur — 

Jats 

Amritsar 

Sialkot 

Hoshiarpur 

R.ijputs ... 
Sialkot 
Kashmir 
Amritsar 
K:.njra 
Hoshiarpur 

Brah-nans 
Kashmir 
Amritsar 
Siallcot- 

Jats 

Gujrnnwala 
Gujmt 
Kashmir 
Gurd.ispur 

R.ijputs ... 
Kashmir 
Gurdaspur 

Brah "ims 
Kashmir 
GurJ.ispur 
Gujranwaia — 

Jats 

Gujrat 
Sialkot 
Lahore 
Shah pur 

MttSaliin ... 
Gujrat 
Shuhpar 

Chuhr.is ., 
Sialkot 
Lahore 

Arains 

Sialkot 
Gujrat 
Gujrat— 



Jats 



Gujranwaia 

Kashmir 

Jhelum 



Rajput, ... 
Jhang 



Total inmigrants 



Total 



Total immigrants 



ToUl 



Total immigrants 



Total 



3.93« 



4.2*5 ^ 

2,99« 



62,106 

8,472 

l,9l'S 
1,6.19 
1,36? 
635 
593 
"36 

' 3«9 
811 
93S 

3,338 

944 
745 

676 

3*5 

3.659 

7»3 
641 

3.057 

640 
559 

2,559 

587 

2.383 

789 

609 

1,539 

586 

35.421 

3.IW 
'.557 
615 
488 

-,47S 

504 
500 

49' 
408 

355 

2,373 

577 
426 

30.204 

4.243 

1,099 
1,502 
625 
35" 

1 S48 

74S 
336 

1,377 

674 
iSj 

50,302 
12.1 r>i 
4.i8j 
3609 
"•235 
1,416 
3272 
2,061 
507 

2,437 

772 

«; 733 
3,665 

i»»53 
578 

>8,975 

4.912 
1,089 
1,140 
1,204 

57,660 
6,4«3 
3,163 



Females. 



644 

I 

747 
660 

i 

661 

t 

893 
*3* 

500 



607 

347" 

930 
Oto 

2,604 

1,007 
2,831 

1, 3g I 

472 

508 

89.545 

20,703 

7,868 
4,361 
3,010 
2.124 
1,221 

n 

7.*yO 
3,924 
1.798 
».336 

4,927 
',797 
'043 
865 

« 77y 

1,234 
6.7 

3-232 

760 
738 

3.692 

1,263 
3821 

>,S44 
935 

3,503 
1.69S 

59.'227 

8.997 
5.t>36 
1,868 

909 

5,092 
1,295 
1,171 
S19 
77o 
786 

4 5?5 
'.347 
1,070 

60,962 

10,426 

3P44 

2.378 
2.373 
966 

4 f ' " 

, ' 395 
3,655 
1,629 

873 
53.868 

! I4H40 

5,640 
4.481 
«,925 
1,328 

2,195 

1,258 
82 S 

2973 

"fl 
2,56l 

',<&3 
549 

26,668 

J. 043 

420 
»47 
44 

36,95* 

4.895 
2,009 
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Subsidiary Table II-B. — Immigration by Caste.— concld. 



District— Caste with DUtrieU or States from 


Males. 


Females. 


District— Caste with Districts or States from 
which immigrant. 


Males. 


Females. 


Bahtmalpur 

Montgomery .•. ... ... 

Bikaner — ... 
JfttS ... .*. ... *.* 

Jhang ... — ... 

Bahavalpur 
Aroras ... ... ... ... 

Mi*nwJ{ h - g 

Total immigrants 

Jata 

.Shahpnr ... ... 

" lhang 

Banna ~. ... ... 

Muzaffargrar 7^ irnniigranta ... 

]ats ... ... ••• ••• 

Multan ... ... ... 

Dera Ghaxi Khan 

Dera Ismail Khan 

BahansUpur 
Biloches ... ... ... ••• 

Dera Gha» Khan 


840 
800 
59<S 

4.739 

789 
044 

4,8i7 

1,786 

12,2*3 

3603 

1,071 
693 
589 

22,247 

4,858 
1.24a 
1,160 
68a 

, S3© 
3,»65 
1,601 


689 
614 
491 

3,472 

7St 
. 555 
3,i63 

967 

&576 
2,425 

449 

420 

5" 

16.305 
3^85 
1,045 
673 

481 

2,576 
1,410 


Den Ghazi Khan- 
Total immigrants ... 

J^tS ••■ |M im . 

Dera Ismail Khan 
Mozaffargarh 

BaiuTtolpuT ... ... ... 

Total immigrants 

Pathans ... 

Afghanistan ... ... ... 

Kohat ... ... ... 

Yaghlitan 
Dera Umail Khan- 
Total immigrants 
Patbans ... ... ... ... 

Afghanistan 

Khurasan ... ... 

Kabul ... ~ 

Jats 

Bannu ... ... ... 


30.306 

S787 
1,641 
1,026 

956 

18,792 
6.426 

2,7" 
1,520 
1,148 

29^16 

19,090 

15.117 
3,1:7 
1,367 
4,676 

3,229 


■1 

22,717 
3,616 

■a 
561 

1,490 

764 

17.396 
12,064 

9,J»7 

«.9i6 

3,367 

i,495 



Note.— A caste is only shown when the number of immigrants belonging to it exceeds 5,000 souls, and the figures for a District or State 
•re only given when the number of immigrants from it exceeds 1,000 souls. 
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Subsidiary Table II-C— Immigration (intra-Provincial) by sex. 











Total 


Female 












immigrants. 


immigrants. 


Percentage 














of female 
to total 
immigrants. 


District or State. 


















(Born in Punjab or North- Wett 
Frontier Province). 


Hissar 


• • • 


I*. 


• . • 




53. 106 


02'0 


Loharu 






... 


1,966 


1,178 


599 


Rohtak 


• »• 




... 


88,167 


64,915 


736 


Dujana 


• •• 




■ 


5.935 


4,649 


78-3 


Gurgaon ... 




• • • 




44,491 


30,870 


69-4 


Pat audi ... 




••• 


... 


6,007 
80,673 


4,250 


7075 


Delhi 




*•• 


■•■ 


|2,940 


65-6 


Karnal ... 


• •• 




... 


107,855 


69,670 


046 


Umballa ... 


■ M 


• • • 






60,368 


01*0 


Kalsia 






»M 


19il?<5 


12,921 


674 


Nahan 


• •• 






"7-373 


6,976 


40-1 


Simla and Simla States 


• • • 


... 


3°» 26 3 


H,I55 


369 


Kangra 


• • • 


• •• 


. . . 


42,189 


23,«50 


54*9 


Mandi and Suktt 


• • • 


* • ■ 




9>493 


4,222 


445 


Hoshiarpur 


* • ■ 


■ •• 


■ ■■ 


77,020 


55.292 


7:8 


Jullundur 




... 


• •*> 


109,^28 
65,928 


76,252 


69'4 


Kapurthala 




• •• 


• • • 


40,543 


oi*5 


Ludhiana 






.. . 


109,872 


73,893 


67-25 


Maler Kotla 




• • • 


••• 


18,512 


I3.53« 


73*° 


Ferozepore 




.. . 


*•• 


180,374 


95.896 


53-2 


Faridkot 




• • • 


• •fl 


38,096 


21,719 


57'° 




•Patiala 


• 


* 


187,212 


122,801 


mZ - JC 

656 


Phulkian Statesl 


Nabha 


• • • 


... 


71,900 


47,'3o 


6555 




.Jind 


• ■ • 


• ■ 1 


67,270 


46,861 


69 7 


Montgom ery 


• •• 


• 


• •• 


49,001 


22,313 
93,7o8 


45*5 


Lahore ... 


• •• 


■ •• 


... 


^93i363 


48-5 


Amritsar ... 


• •■ 


... 




140,267 


85,009 


OO'D 


Gurdaspu ... 


• • • 


• 


... 


77,981 


49444 


634 


Chamba 




... 


• •• 


3,223 


1,462 


45*4 


Sialkot 


• . ■ 


... 


• .* 


64,046 


43.325 


67-0 


Gujranwala 


• • • 


• . • 


• •• 


100,992 


52,556 


5 2 'o 


Gujrat ... 


• • • 


* ■ ■ 


a * • 


SUM 


20,086 


569 


Shahpur 


• •• 


. . ■ 


• • • 


41,920 


31,406 


51*1 


Jhelum 


. ♦ • 


. ■* 




28,631 


16,151 


56-4 


Rawalpindi 


• • • 


. • • 




en nc2 




35*85 


Mianwali ... 


. . • 






18,928 


8,023 


424 


Chenab Colony 


• . • 






532. »«7 


224,913 


42'3 


Jhang 


... 


• •• 


mm m 


16,927 


7,829 


46-25 


Multan 


... 


... 


... 


81,437 


32,53« 


39*95 


Bahawalpur 




• •• 


• 


40,754 


15.992 


39'3 


Muzaffargarh 


mmm 


• •*> 


• «« 


35,499 


15,243 


42*9 


Dcra Ghazi Khan 


t »• 


• •• 


• •• 


20,491 


7,834 


38*2 


Hazara 


* • • 


• • 1 


• * • 


9,782 


3.503 


35'* 


Peshawar ... 




. » . 




39. 2 83 


10,666 


37*15 


Malakand, Dir, Swat and Chitral 


• ■ • 


... 


5.« 94 


73 


I' 4 


Kobat 


■ . . 




• 


21,534 


3-935 


18-3 


Kurram 


Ml 






2,326 


347 


14-9 


Bannu 


mm* 




HI 


15,70, 


3.'i6 


19-85 


Dera Ismail Khan 


• » . 


. • ■ 


■ •« 


16,783 


4,3,7 


351 
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Subsidiary Table III-A. — Intra- Imperial emigration per io,ooo of the population 



Nttural Division*, District or State 
(of birth). 



Total both Provinces 
Total British Territory includin 
North-West Frontier Province 

Native States 

Indc-Gangetic Plain, West 

Hissar 
Loharn 
Rohtak 
Dujana 
Gurgaon 
Pat audi 
Delhi 
Karnal 
Julhmdur 
Kitpurthala ... 
Ludhiana 
Miller Kotla... 
Feroiepore ... 
Fariifot 

(PaUala 
Phulkian States \ Nabka 



... 
... 

■ M 



Lahore 

Amritsir 

Gujranwala 



( Jind 



Himalayan Area 

Nahan 

Simla and Simla States ... 
Kangra 

Mandi and Sukci ... 
C ha mb a 

Sub-Kimalayan 

Umballa ... 
Kalsia 

Hoahiarpur ... 

Gurdaspur 

Sialkot 

Gujrat 

Jhclum 

Rawalpindi, excluding Attock 
Hazara, including Attock 

North West Dry Area ... 



Montgomery ., 
Shahpur 
Jhang 
Multan 

Bahawalpur ... 

MuzafTargarh ... 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

Peshawar 

Kohat ... 

Kurram 

Bannu (old) ... 

Dera Ismail Khan (old) 



... 
... 
... 

... 

... 
... 

... 

+s « 



Exumkr/ited in 



Natural Divi- 
sion, Uistrit-t <:r 
State where born 



9,8351 
9,^51-3 

8,8807 

9.391-8 

8,492-5 
5-074*2 
8,308-3 
6,955-8 

7, - 42-3 
8,323-0 

8,891*1 

8, 150*2 
8,176-5 

8, "973 
7,3°4'2 

8*85*5 
7,499'6 
8,3u8 7 
7, 1 io-6" 

7,^57 

8/.S97 
8,084., 
8,7237 



9,9*7' 
^,834-5 

9,1 12'2 
9,446-3 
9,503*5 
9.557-4 
9,5976 
9,719 7 

9.53°"8 
9.809* 7 

9,590"5 
9,59i 8 



Other 
Districts 
or Spates 
of these 
Provinces. 



I90-I 
I,048l 

4397 

1,331-1 

3,664*8 

L5'7*3 
3,040-6 
820/S 
2,138-1 

97 8 '7 
922-3 

1,787*6 

i,Sio-3 

1853* 
2,69a 6 

i.4'7*6 

2,488*9 

l,598-4 
2,435' 

2,557' 
1,209-7 
»>Si5-5 
1 .230-9 

3«6-S 



9.6:9-4 


329-4 


9,30s 4 


629- 


9,354'5 


593"4 


9.545'5 


145-7 


9,211 3 


730-9 


8,775' 


1,075*1 


8,2-V)-8 


•,57 G '3 


7,780*2 


2.217-5 


8,33«-4 


1.6249 


8,3-7*9 


1,5126 


7 .S'73 


»,944-i 


8 4% 7 


>, 346*8 


S.GSyS 


».'0 9 -3 


9,274-2 


639 3 


9,6*0/5 


172-6 



'37-7 



1,831-2 

[.i.7'7 
88 08 

505*3 
4176 

440*5 
377*8 
1956 

444*5 
189-8 

400-9 

3861 



Other 
Province* 
•n India. 



I649 
1586 
71*2 

1685 

1864 

361 
•744 
36 

75«'5 

.q-6 

607 7 
iS6-6 
622 
13*2 
497 
3' 2 
56*9 
irS 
92-9 

«54*4 
773 

100 6 

<)9'6 
464 



485 



4f2 
02-6 

s^-i 

8-8 
57 S 

»49 - 5 
•83*9 

2*3 

567 
•595 

2.}2'6 
1835 

100 9 
865 
•379 



5 4 
27-S 

7* 
48*4 
78-9 

2-1 
246 

S 4 *7 
247 

*5 
8*6 

22-1 



Prrcrstack or emigrants ro *oru- 

LATtON BORN tN NATURAL Divi- 
sion, District or State. 



Persons. 



16 

3*5 

II-2 



6-i 



»5*i 
4<>*3 
109 

3o-4 
15-8 
216 

i5*7 
111 

■8*5 

18 a 
19- 

2 / 

•5*1 

25* 
1 6*9 

2V8 

a*3 
131 

19 2 
12 s 



3 7 



3'7 

69 

65 
4-5 

7*9 

123 
1 76 

22*2 

i6'6 
16-7 
219 

*5'3 
■"3" 1 
73 
3*» 



i*7 



187 
n-6 

8-9 

55 

5' 

44 

4* 

2-8 

47 
1*9 
4'i 
4« 



3* 



'9 
i-6 

4*2 

61 

*5 5 
6t 
92 

5*3 

5' 

0-3 

3*9 
88 
6*3 

8 i 

6*9 
1 o 2 

6* 
77 

S-2 

6*5 
95 
64 



i*7 



v 



1- 4 

2- S 

3*4 
21 

4*3 

64 

7*4 
71 

8* 

7*5 
112 

S-2 

8 1 

47 
2 1 



9*9 

6-4 

5* 

3*2 

28 

26 

2*4 
21 

3"3 

1*2 

2*5 

2*5 



9 2 
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Subsidiary Table Ul-B.— -Showing emigrants from the Districts and States of the Punjab and 
North-West Frontier Province to other Provinces and States in India. 



PROVINCES OR STATES WHERE ENUMERATED. 



| District or State 


whe. 


eborn. 


Total biiigrakts. 


Kashmir. 


NOII H-WESTtKN 

Pkovinces and 

OUDH. 


Bengal. 








Persons. 


Males. 


Female*:. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males 


Females. 


Males. 


Females, 


r~ • 


j 


j 


A 
*? 


■ 


G 


•J 


8 


0 


10 


mm 








6,918 


7.069 


22 


8 


3.3S7 


1,483 


55« 


34J 


i-haru 






637 


3«o 


357 


... 


•*•> 


MM 


••• 


194 


77 








1I.I0J 


6,9oS 


4,194 


5 


•»» 


4,409 


2.578 


96 


U 


Dujana 




MM 


9 


7 


2 


... 


MM 


... 


... 


... 


... 


Gurpaon ... 


... 






19,473 


15,238 


10 


6 


8.853 


13,573 


144 


7 


Pataiidi 






35 


26 


0 


.„ 




3 




17 


6 








44.7^9 


20,202 


21,567 


124 


42 


13.676 


21,337 


1,982 


618 


Kama! ... 




MM 


15.513 


5.S4S 


MM 


17 


MM 


5.584 


9,577 


83 


12 


Inballa ~ 


... 






6,744 


8,539 


84 


29 


3.862 


8,0*9 


318 


258 


Kaltia 


mm 




M 


10 


4 




... 


... 


4 


10 


•*» 


Nakan 




• » 


490 


275 


215 




mm 


374 


315 




... 




M*> 


mm 


3,227 


«,3»l 


906 


30 


•4 


S68 


664 


323 


185 


Simla Hill States 


MM 


304 


398 


96 


32 


4 


258 


91 


... 


• •• 


Kant™ ... 


*M> 




4,013 


1.934 


3,089 


9«5 


1,780 


664 


276 


IS 


3 


Ua,uii and Suket 


MM 


m 


18. 


21 


91 


19 


81 


1 


6 


MM 


Hwrriarpor 


MM 


MM 


4,008 


3,986 


1,022 


893 


33> 


934 


517 


116 


■7 


Jillundur 


•** 




6,n6 


4*5N 


1,601 


43i 


208 


3,177 


953 


442 


27 


Kafurthala 


••• 




398 


336 


1«2 


73 


37 


76 


81 


21 


S 




Hi 




3.433 


3,337 


Stf 


95 


38 


i,2o6 


SS9 


313 


53 


italtr gaff* 




... 


36 


'5 


I 


2 


• •• 


20 


MM 










•M 


4,910 


3,938 


1.973 


43 


■6 


525 


353 


134 


31 


Fandhct 






■ay 


89 


40 


6 


1 


3 


4 




... 


Pattala 


WW 




15,497 


7, '46 


8,251 


64 


U 


3.6S3 


•,024 


481 


85 




... 


• *• 


4^9 


1.656 


2.833 


5 


... 


319 


131 


16 


. t 




M 


mm 


2,178 


1,416 


762 




... 


S»3 


393 


33 


8 




•<• 


■M 


294 


'7' 


133 


■6 


6 


II 


25 


5 


1 


UtOTt ... 






•0,973 


7,4>4 


3,559 


1.474 


672 


i,8S 4 


1,383 


1,780 


379 


ArariUar ... 






10,761 


7.930 


3,931 


7i8 


48 1 


2,018 


«57 


1,340 


• 72 


G.iU<-fjur 






16,200 


6,599 


9,601 


5»H2 


9,177 


366 


131 


175 


ii 


CAamia 


MM 


MM 


759 


34S 


411 


345 


4io 


... 


m 


3 


••* 


Sullxc ... 


•♦► 


MM 


^0 810 


13,5^ 


> 7,326 


10,446 


16,321 


902 


430 


3*9 


56 






... 


3.746 


2.519 


1,227 


1,1/3 


671 


324 


303 


10 


10 


G-ii-at ... 


■ ■• 


• •• 


15.26= 


8,747 


6,515 


4,827 


5,495 


1,660 


359 


1.004 


303 


Shihpir „. 






1,506 


1,063 


443 


302 


■53 


M 


34 


43 


11 


Uellim 






6,502 


4,659 


1,843 


2,129 


i.iSS 


3«4 


73 


91 


12 


luwlpindi 


••• 


••■ 


6,536 


4,762 


1,764 


2,542 


967 


642 


475 


no 


49 


Jiang . « 


MM 


■ •• 




302 


102 


36 


20 


84 


33 


36 


8 




•■• 


.>• 


3.»57 


»,o6 3 

* 


I.094 


57 


39 


316 


254 


321 


60 


Baiamalpur 




MM 


5.332 


3,1*9 


2,193 


2 


2 


34 


31 


so 


3 


Mcoffargarh 




*»• 


82 


56 


26 


6 


... 


6 


4 


38 


13 


tiriChaziKluB 


• •- 




1,008 


700 


368 


3 


... 


47 


27 


3 


3 




... 


... 


9,642 


6,174 


3,468 


5.633 


3,393 


76 


■ 3 


14 


'4 




••• 


... 


ft 

5.944 


4,632 


1,312 


1,444 


J40 


746 


358 


970 


316 


Uat ... 




• ■• 


443 


355 


SJ 


9 


22 


26 


39 


13 


... 


Bir.nu including Tocbi 




333 


'52 


S3 


6 


38 


20 


7 


6 


3 


>'» Ismail Khan 


MM 


• 


W7 


83« 


241 


19 


9 


71 


36 


114 


1 


Total Districts* 




... 


34f.94S 


186,4,4 


163.504 


38,633 


41,365 


6I.2JO 


6j 060 


12.937 


3,338 


Total Sutest 


• ». 




31,318 


15,980 


15.J5S 


620 


477 


4,574 


1.975 


820 


i«S 


hv,i\> unspecified 




... 


55,976 


4' ,447 


14.529 










5,490 


7*4 


fad Total 




MM 


(<) 437,262 


843.871 


193,391 


39,243 


41.843 


«5.794 


66,944 


(3) 19.237 


4,447 



d) The figures fur each District and Stata delude the emigrant* n. Humta, but Ihe total emigrant, to Burma are included in tbe total cmigraots. Column 

27 is obtained by adding to column 26 tlic litres in column 4 of Sub-Table V-A. 
(t) The Bengal totals include 5,4'jo males and 7:4 females enumerated ifl Assam. 
• This total include* fi gurcj for British I crritorj unst'erili-jd. 
*.,'*» ,1 >i Native States „ 
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Subsidiary Table III-B. — Showing emigrants from the Districts and States of the Punjab and 
North-West Frontier Province to other Provinces and States in India. 









PROVINCES OR STATES WHERE ENUMERATED. 


IVcfrirt or State where bom 




BlLOCHISTAN. 


Bombay. 


Rajputana. 


AjllgRB-MlftWARA. 








Males. 




Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 

_ — . 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 




ii 


13 


13 


«4 


• 5 


16 


»» 


18 


lliisar ... 


■ •• 




ton 


to 






3,686 


s.236 


18 


3 4 


Lokaru 














■ft. 


180 




•aa 


RohUk ... 






374 


75 


1.2S9 


779 


SCO 


.If 

G69 


109 


•*7 


Dujana 


..• 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


7 


2 


■M 




Gorgaoo 


... 


... 


33* 


4» 


... 


■*• 


9.93J 


2J.459 


•59 


110 






... 


4 


... 


... 


... 


2 


3 


•a. 


... 




■ ■• 


... 


"97 


97 


1.494 


47» 


••67 J 


•>344 


464 


391 


Karnal ... 


••• 


mm 


4" 


9 


... 




ft. 


53 


'9 


5 


UmbfJIa ... 


••a 


... 




93 


..X 

110 


3* 


7° 


44 


37 


18 


Kaltia 




#.. 


... 








*•* 


... 


■H 


... 




■ •■ 




... 


••• 


*** 




1 


... 


... 


... 






- 


34 


*J 


44 


12 


3 


7 


5 


4 


Simla Hill Statu 


... 


7 






... 




1 






Kanpra ... 


..■» 




3" 


20 


... 




lo 


2 


5 


3 


Mandi and SuM 


... 


2 


* 






1 


... 






Ho*hiarpur 


... 


... 


94" 


I3S 


IO 


4 


39 


0 
0 


20 


4 




••• 


... 


•."59 


319 


230 


• 49 


ftr 
*5 


»5 


3> 


I 


Kapurtkal* 




... 


37 


'3 


4 


2 


M 


4 


1 1 


3° 


Ludhiana 


... 


*>.,« 


547 


71 


107 


44 


ca 


52 


•33 


.14 


Maltr Kotla 


•M 




1 


I 






2 


• a. 


... 


mm 




IN 

... 


■M 


■i 
9 


7" 
1 


73 


4» 

... 


1,891 
71 


',348 
34 


'4 

... 


»4 

a.. 


Patiala 




• •• 


aaj 


33 


5'5 


349 


2,002 


6,468 


375 


• 30 


Nabha 






70 


5 


8 


6 


M54 


2.667 


67 


•3: 


J in d 




- 


*9 


2 


... 


... 


452 


3'* 


11 


2 


Montgomery 




*•* 


42 


•9 


... 


••a 


95 


°9 


... 


... 


Lahore ... 


M 


~ 


471 


30 3 


I.o >5 


485 


296 


•S3 


84 


35 




.a. 


... 


>.7'4 


330 


.45 


93" 




03 


'39 


40 


Curdaspur 




MM 


774 


... 




32 




11 


33 


u 


Chamba 




m 


I 










... 






Sialkot ... 


M 


... 


i.J»o 


•469 


01 


fh 

s 


54 


17 


33 


11 


Gujranwala 




an 


„ .if 

940 


301 


... 




63 


J 3 


3 


2 


Gujrat ... 


*a« 


*•■ 


<>83 


210 






114 


104 


... 


• a. 








46S 


70 


3 




12 


13 


139 


161 


Jheliim ... 




- 


1.337 


J 35 


473 


3au 


34 


10 


'3$ 


37 


Rawalpindi 


•«» 


- 


•»*7* 


202 


4» 


■4 


55 


33 


69 


'4 


Jhanf 






"9 


49 


... 




3 


1 


4 


2 


Multan ... 


••• 


Hi 


187 


100 


1,096 


590 


OO 


»9 


11 


8 






■ *■ 


43 


•3 


1.9S7 


>.37» 




757 


0 


... 


Mttzaffargarh 




... 


9 


5 








Ml 




Mt 


Uera Chan Khan 






377 


200 


20J 


131 




... 


5 




Hazara ... 




— 


4*3 


34 


2 




18 


IO 


6 


1 








654 


.64 


l?o 


64 


406 


I70 


64 


7 


Kohat ... 


«•• 


... 


304 


3$ 


•■• 


... 


2 


1 


1 


».. 


Banna including Tochi 


—* 


U* 


26 


... 


... 


4 


5 


... 


... 


Dera Ismail Khan 






487 


'40 


107 


43 


4 








Total Districts 






1 7.o«3 


4,118 


36,933 


"»3"7 


■9.539 


31,993 


5,260 


3,886 


Total States 


... 




820 


80 


2,667 


>.77» 


5.579 


•0,428 


371 


•7S 


Panjab unspecified 


•*■ 


tm 








MM 


3.659 


6,205 


10,333 


4.657. 


Ctand ToUl 


■ ■• 


... 


>7.1»3 


4.198 


S9.599 


•4,089 


»*.7?7 


48,626 


(•) 15,953 


7,7«» 



(1) Th» Ajraere-M.rwa.ra totals include 13,461 males and 6,569 females enumerated ia the Central India Agency. 
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Subsidiary Table II LB.— Shoving emigrants from the Districts and States of the Punjab and 
North- West Frontier Province to other Provinces and States in India. 



District or Stats where born. 


PROVINCES OR STATES WHERE ENUMERATED. 


Total 
immigrants 
from lest of 

India. 


Net gain + 
or loss — by 
cilra- 
Provincial 


Net gain h 
or loss — 
by migration. 


Bakoda. 


Central Provinces. 


Madras. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 






19 


■a 


31 


33 


23 


34 


35 


36 


27 


Hissar 




... 


I 


2 


151 


5' 


1 








58,86/ 


+ 44.880 


+ 3",35« 






... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 




... 




3,7«9 


* 3,083 


—3,119 


Rohtak ... 


Mi 


•a. 


... 


... 


Ml 


32 






— 




•3,637 


1 3,535 


-5^77 


Dujana 




... 


... 


... 


... 


m 


Mi 




... 




653 


+ 644 


—1,108 


Curgaon ... 


•H 


Hi 


— 




43 


32 


... 




... 




SS.778 


*34,o67 


+ t8.«54 


Pataudi 


... 


... 


... 


HI 


... 


... 


... 




■M 




'.»93 


+ 1,858 


+ 4.0J9 


Delhi 


mi 


... 


* 


31 


5'» 


34> 


30 






6 


73.36a 


+ 2°,5v5 




KarnaJ 




wm 


... 


• •• 


18 


13 


1 




.44 




3S.'57 


♦ 19,744 


+50,934 


Umbe.ll a ... 


... 


... 


3 


... 


78 


36 


3 




*«* 




30,375 


* '4,99* 


-18,398 


Katsia 


M 


- 


— 


— 


- 


- 


... 




Mi 




".373 


♦ «,JS9 


+ 7.245 


Nahan 


M 


MM 




■M 


... 


... 


... 




... 




3,7oi 


+ 3,211 


+ 16,664 


Simla 


*•• 


*■• 


a 




8 


3 


... 




f>M 




t 7,313 
) 


+ 4,593 


+ 8^05 


Simla Hill Statu 


... 


Mi 


... 


... 


... 






•~ 








Kangra ... 


•■• 


... 


- 


~ 


1 


ee. 






... 




5,333 


+ «,33o 


-3,185 


Uandi and Suket 


... 


H* 


... 


... 




... 




•M 




804 


♦ 602 


-93 


Hoshiar pur 


Mi 


Mi 


•■• 


■~ 


32 


3 


- 




- 




1.S75 


—2,ii3 


—103,605 


Jullumlur 


•M 


... 


- 


... 


6o 


It 


... 






1 


* 

I.616 


-490 


-456,323 


KapuHhala 


... 


• t. 




tee 


... 


MP 


••• 




••e 




«,o57 


+ 659 


+ 11,830 


Ludhian* 


■ ■• 


•■• 


5 


4 


35 


■I 


... 




■*•> 




4.1S4 


+ 761 


-•7,>55 


ifahr Kotla 


• ■• 


... 

» 


- 


Mi 




... 






m. 




396 


+ 37o 


—3,719 


Furore pore 




... 


4 


8 


73 


33 


Mi 








44.793 


+ 39,883 


♦94,5«>" 


Faridket 






... 


... 


Mi 


Mi 


... 




... 




2,316 


+ 2.«S7 


+ «,243 


Patiala 


• ■■ 




6 


3 


337 


*» 


— 




••* 




21,899 


+ 6,403 


-73,296 


Nabka 


... 


... 


... 


■ee 


•7 


■ 0 






— 




10,484 


+ 5.995 


+ 7,104 


Jind 


• ■• 


... 


"• 


... 


47 


45 


- 








7.S83 


+ 5," «5 


♦ 370 


Montgomery 


... 


... 


... 




3 


3 










3.4i0 


♦3,305 


—47^38 


Lahore 




... 


II 


J 




3l6 


'9 






1 


• 7,994 


♦ 7,«*l 


+ 68,353 


Aroritsar ... 




... 


10 


3 


185 


49 


3 




- 




9.693 


— 1,068 


-56*74 


Curdaspur 


... 


... 


... 


... 


3' 


18 


4 






1 


16,400 


+ 200 


-75.4M 




•>. 


... 


... 


... 


MM 


e.e 


... 




... 




3.469 


+ 2,710 


-3.673 


Sulkot ... 


■ ■* 


M 


Ml 


3 


»7 


II 


M4j 




•4* 




25,986 


-4,843 


—187,814 


Gojranwala 


Mt 


... 


■M 


a.. 


i 




■ •* 




- 




2,906 


— S40 


+ S46 


Cajrat ... 


... 


■•• 


— 


Mi 


• 38 


44 


— 




iM 




10,079 


-5,'83 


-Si,95S 


SH«ihpur ••• 


■■■ 


- 


a 


1 


10 


1 


— 




- 




2,39 » 


+ 885 


—18.960 


J^iuS'JTTl ... 




... 


Ml 


... 


6 


4 


Ml 




M. 




5,276 


-1,226 


-50,495 


R»„»lpindi 


M 


- 


6 


Hfl 


24 


10 


a*. 




... 




•9,494 


+ 13,968 


+ 18,901 


jnang ... 




... 




•■- 


m 


... 


•n 








431 


+ -7 


-34,066 


Moltan ... 




... 


a 


I 


13 


1 


1 








•0,974 


+ 7,817 


+ 56,303 


Bakavalpur 






.•♦ 


Ml 


5 


9 


• a. 




— 




3S.476 


+ 33,"54 


+ 45.716 


Maiaftargarh 






... 


Ml 


7 


4 


... 








*i092 


+ 2.OI0 


+ 20.389 


DeraGhaai Khan 


... • 


... 


i 


... 


3 


1 


... 




... 




4,679 


+ 3,6n 


+ 7,369 


Haiara ... 


... 






Ml 


3 


3 








1 


6.085 


-3,557 


+ 4^17 


P«hawar._ 


... 


■M 


83 


47 


85 


4» 


M 






4 


8,389 


+ 3,345 


+ 37,910 


Kohat 








HI 














3,856 


+ 3,4'4 


♦ 16,977 


Banna including Tocbi 


Mt 




Mi 












4 


'.552 


+ 1,317 


+ «°»74° 




... 


Mi 


••• 


... 


34 


13 










2.504 


+ M37 


+9,9*9 


Total Districts 




Hi 


4»3 


• 6 S 


4.3»6 


3,135 


7« 






IS 


... 


... 




Total states 


■M 


... 


13 S 


45 


404 


341 


•■■ 










... 




f»njab anspedfiec 










1.803 


636 


769 




3t0 




■H 




Grind Total 






6o8 


9IO 


(') 6.533 


3.982 


(2)840 




1 


38 


... 


• a. 


M 



(1) The Central Provinces totals include 1,803 
Berar. 

(j ) The Madras totals include 29 males and 4 females eou me rated ia Co org. 
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Balance of Migration : inira-Imperial. 



Chapter 



Subsidiary Table III-C. — Showing the excess of Immigration over Emi- 
gration in plus and vice versa in minus for the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Provinces. 



Country, Province or State. 




Males. 






2 


3 


4 


Kashmir 


fill* 

Em. 
Diff. 


■tf 
»»a 
• ■• 


81,085 

+ 2,155 


- 


oft 0(>- 

3°>*95 
39,243 
948 


44.945 
41,842 
+ 3,103 


North-Wcst Provinces and 
Oudh" 


Im 

1 III* 

Em. 
Diff. 


• 

• • ■ 


iia 

132.738 
+ 99,986 


+ 


1 'Oj'SS 
65,794 
50,341 


116,589 

66,944 
-r 49,045 


Bengal and Assam 


Im 

I 111 . 

Em. 
Diff. 




23,684 

- 16,507 


— 


4.423 
19. 2 37 
14.814 


2.754 
4.447 
— J ,693 


Burma ... 


Im 

1111. 

Em. 
Diff. 


• •* 

■ » • 


21,501 
— 20,699 


— 


4 2 3 
1 9.394 
18,971 


379 
2,107 


Bilochistan 


Im. 

Em. 

Diff. 


■ ■ • 

• ■ • 

• • • 


1 AAZ 

3.44.1 
22,o8l 
- 18,636 


- 


2 . '37 
17,883 

15,746 


1,308 
4,198 

— Z,09O 


Bombay and Sindh 


Tm 

Em. 
Diff. 


• •• 

• •• 

• •t 


43,668 
— 31,729 


— 


7»5 20 

29.599 
22,073 


4.433 
14,089 

— 0 heJS 


Rajputana (including Ajmere- 
Merwara). 


Im 

till* 

Em. 
Diff. 


• ■ ■ 

tm* 


oftr\ c T c 

* V 9>5 1 5 
81,054 

+ 188,461 


r 


1 irt a rfi 

119-35° 
31,279 
88,079 


150.157 
49.775 


Central India Agency 


Im 

1 III* 

Em. 
Diff. 


• • • 
■4* 

• •• 


*> fins 

20,030 
— 16,338 


— 


13.461 
",381 


I,6l2 
6,569 

— 4,957 


Gaekwar's Dominions 


Im 

i in* 

Em. 
Diff. 


aa • 
• • . 


105 
8l8 

— 713 


— 


oft 
7° 

608 
530 


37 
210 

187 

103 


Central Provinces 


Im 
1 111 . 

Em. 
Diff. 


• 


6,215 
— 4.859 


- 


720 

4,063 

3,343 


636 
2,152 


Nizam's Dominions 


Im 

J ill. 

Em. 
Diff. 


• • • 
aaa 


ft in 
049 

2.4*9 
— l,53o 


- 


520 
1,803 
1,283 


329 

* 626 

— 297 


Fj r rut . . « « • • 


Im 
i in. 

Em. 

Diff. 


••a 

Ml 
• ■ • 


35 
871 

- 836 


- 


667 

651 


19 
204 
105 


Madras 


Im. 

Em. 

Din. 


• • • 

aaa 

aaa 


937 
1,044 
— X07 




691 

820 

X29 


246 
224 


Mysore (including Coorg*) ... 
(For Coorg only) 


Im. 

Em. 

Diff. 


»■ i 
• • • 


206 

24 

+ 182 


+ 


174 

20 

154 


32 

4 

+ 28 


Utner rarts oi inma 


Im. 

Em. 

Diff. 


• •a 

• .a 

a*« 


1 1,948 
+ 11,948 


+ 


8,803 

* • 

8,803 


3, '45 

... 

+ 3,145 


Total 


Im. 

Em. 

Diff. 


a«a 
• « • 
•a • 


627,990 
437,262 

+ 190,728 


+ 


301,379 
243.871 
57,508 


326,61 1 

193,391 
+ 133,220 



• The Emigration figaret arc for Coorg alone, those foe Mysore not having been received. 
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Variation in Migration. 



{ Punjab, iooi, 



Subsidiary Table 1V-A.— Variation in migration since 1891. 



Natural Division, Di = lrict, State or City. 



Percentage of District- 
Horn. 



IC/OI. 



Total for both Provinces ... 

British Territory, including North-West 

Frontier Province. 

Puniab { (i) British Territory 
Punjab I (U) Native Sutes 

North- West Frontier Province 
Indo-Gangetic Plain West 

W isscir ... ... ... 

Loharu 
Kohtak 
Dujana 
Gurpjaon 

Pa! audi ... ... ... 

Delhi 
Kamal 
Jullur.dur 
KuPurlhala ... 
Ludhiana 
Malcr Kotla 
Fcrozcpore ... 
Farid'ot 

( Pdtiala 
Phulkian State* ■{ Nabha 
17'nd 

Lahore 
Amritsar 
Gujramvala* 
Himalaj'an 

Nahan 

Simla and Simla Hill States 
Kangra 

Mandi and Suket 
Chamba 

Sub-Himalayan 

Ambala 
Kalsia 

Hosliiarpur ... 
Gurdaspur ... 
Sialkot 
Gujrat 
Jliclum 

Rawalpindi ... 
Hazara 
North-West Dry Area 
Montgomery* 
Shahpur 
Jhang* 
Multan 
Bahavealpur 
Muzaffargarh 

Dera Ghazi Khan (old) ... 
Peshawar ... 
Kohat 
Kurram 
Bannu (old) 

Dera Ismail Khan (old) ... 
Cities. 

Delhi 
Lahore 
Amritsar 



... 

■ M 



92 2 



9b' » 



97- 
946 

95- 
882 
92 6 

815 

69*2 
8 3 -S 

7-7 
821 

63'9 
77'5 

837 
87-2 

7 8-f> 

82-y 

75'° 
76-4 
670 
86-9 

723 

73 -0 

Sr6 
853 
79' 



93- 



8y-4 



845 
907 

93 1 S 

953 

947 
8 

839 
694 

92- 

899 
916 

93'9 
942 
906 
96-3 



1 Inclodioe part in the Chenab Colony. 



89- 4 

9«5 
526 
86-6 
889 

90- 4 
03-8 
864 
78-4 

747 
9'5 
886 



16 
73 -6 



I 



953 
947 



822 



927 



Si- 
ft 1-4 
S3 « 
7« - 5 
816 
624 
78- 

84-3 
862 

79* 

8 3 S 
78S 
77-1 
709 
846 
738 
717 

793 
86 7 

89-8 



954 



93^ 



93-8 



877 
907 

94-2 
95.S 
946 

£6-=, 
704 
92- 1 
899 
925 
947 

935 

907 

944 



90-3 
92-6 
96-1 
872 
9o 3 
892 
938 
863 
8o-8 

918 

89-1 



Percbhtack or incur a 

OK DECREASE AMONG. 



District- 
Born. 



+ 8-8 
+ 7'4 



+ 38 

+ 5"6 
+ i"4 
-14-8 

+ 7-8 
- 71 

+ .2-2 

+ 182 

+ 7-2 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
4- 
+ 1 ra 
+ i-4 

+ '3'5 
+ 23 

+ 5*3 

3 ' 5 
•2 

4- 



3*9 
24 
44 
3'« 
i*9 
69 
35 
35 
32 
i-6 



+ 
4- 
4- 
-•6 



31 

- 52 

- 35 

- 23 

- 3 

- 4i 

- 2' I 
17 

+ 48 
4- 10 7 
+ 116 

- «'4 
+ 5- 

+ 257 
+ 1 rg 

4- 92 
+ 8- 
+ io-i 
+ 123 
+ 4'i 



+ 
+ 



9 > 
79 



Total 
Pnpulatio 



+ 
+ 



69 
76 



+ 69 

4- 3 8 
+ 1 44 
4-5-8 
+ 7 

-=43 
+ 6-8 

- 86 

4- 115 

4-1.V4 
4- y 8 



+ 
+ 
4- 
4- 
+ 
4- 
+ 

+ 



2- 6 
it 
48 

3- S 

23 
8- 

8-5 
•S 

5-3 
9 

S- 
3' 



+ 

+ 
4 29- 

I- 3-2 
+ 93 
+ 5'5 
4- -6 

+ 43 

4- 3- 
- 7 

- 5-5 

- 2-1 

- 21 

- 4 

- 32 

- i'3 

2-4 

49 
85 
+ »97 

- 4" 
+ 6-2 

4-i 3 i'8 
+ "7 
4- 10S 
+ 6-4 

+ IOM 

4- io-8 
+ ir6 



4- 
+ 



+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 



95 

8-4 

8-3 
•47 
188 



Notr.— The figures to 
they arc for the Districts at „ 
available by existing Districts. 



a, 4 and 5 are for existing Districts anless otherwise staled, but 
10 »89'. because figures for the District-born population of 



in column 3 
1891 are not 
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Variation in Migration by Districts. 



Chapter 



Subsidiay Table IV.-B. — Showing the actual gain or loss by intra-Provincial 
migration, within the Punjab and North-West Frontier Provinces, in tgoi 
and /891, with details for the principal Districts and States (except 
Simla). 



District or 



Hissar — 



Net 

Chcnab Colony 
Patiala mm* 
Jind 
Loharu 
Gurgaon 
Ferozepur ... 
Karnal 
Delhi 



••• 
... 



Loharu — 

Net 

Rohtak— 

Net 

Gurgaon 

Jind 

Patiala 

Karnal 

Delhi 

Dujana— 

Net 

Gurgaon— 
Net 

Patiala 
Nabha 
Delhi 
Pataudi— 
Net 



Delhi- 



Net ... 
Karnal 

Karnal— 

Net 

Ambala 
Patiala ... 
Jind ... 

Ambala— 

Net 

Chenab Colony 
Hoshiarpur 
Patiala ... 
Kalsia 
Nahan 



Kalsia— 



Net 



Nahan— 



Net 

Hoshiarpur 



• • * 

• t • 
••• 

• •a 

• • ■ 



M« 



• • t 



«•• 

• •■ 

• •• 

• •• 



• •• 



• ■ • 



■ •• 
» l • 
Ml 

* t ■ 

• • • 
. . ■ 



• 



• •• 



• •• 



• • • 

• • • 

• •• 
■«■ 



■ • • 



Persons. 



1901. 





"3529 


+ 




1,834 




+ 


8,496 


+ 


+ 


4,091 


+ 




2,287 


+ 


+ 


1,722 


+ 




17,169 






4,458 






2,099 





— 4,501 





8,412 




3.675 


+ 


4,186 


+ 


5,991 


+ 


3,957 


+ 


498 


+ 


2.396 


+ 


1,909 




6,333 

10,598 




2,643 






8,3 '3 



— 1,752 



— i5,9»3 
+ 4.272 
+ 2,117 

— 9,744 
+ 2,181 



+ »7,874 
- 2,157 



+ 31,180 

+ 9,65* 

+ 4,995 

+ 2,670 



_ 3 i:§?<° 

+ 2,324 

— 2,458 

— 4,332 

— 6,305 



+ 5,886 



+ »3,453 
+ 3,78o 



Persons. 



x8gi. 



2,238 

8,736 
2,440 
',205 
2,170 
9,052 
2,496 
715 



— 1,896 



19 



— 23,634 

+ »,538 

+ 1,266 

— 10,234 

+ 1,314 



+ 
(- 



9,251 
2,758) 



(+ 7,060) 

(— M47) 

+ 2,459 

— 3,086 



(— 16,466) 

+ X.225 

— 10,438 

— 2,979 

— 4,159 



+ 3,827 



+ 

+ 



8,418 
',675 
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Variation in Migration by Districts. 



[Punjab, igoi 



District 


or State. 






1901. 


1891. 


Kangra— 
















Net 


• •• 


99* 


99 9 




HOC 




l hdnthn 

\* r#M frits **> • • * 




999 


9 • • 


_i_ 
T 


5>3°5 


1 

T 


y| Sen 

4.059 


Hoshiarnur 




999 


• • • 


T 


f nC7 

*i957 


1 


IOI 


A4 ,1 ntl f (ittd S v f"''^— 

in i* Fit* i f* n i* «J a 1 1 
















Net 










60.1 
094 




97° 


T-T n<; Vii t mti r— — 
















Net 


• • • 


999 


• •• 


— 


100,473 





54,732 


Chenab Colony 


• • * 


• •* 






35i°99 






Jullundur *.. 










• °>9 W 4 




in ' 


Kaburthala 


■ 












6 4C1 


Amritsar 








— 


4,3o6 


— 


3,68 1 


Ferozepur ... 




• •• 


Mi 


— 


4,205 





4,110 


T alior** 






999 




1.740 
O, / ^ u 




1. 171 


Gu rdasoiiT 






a a a 




3,*°4 




1,500 


Ludhiana 


1 








3,033 




2,490 


Jullundur — 
















Net 








— 


65^3* 


+ 


1,830 


fhtpnani ("*nlonv 




999 


• ■ • 




eft rift 4 

5°>y°3 






Kaburthala 
I ahore 


• • • 
*• • 




• •• 

• • * 




.lie 

7. 688 
3,000 




3-9°4 
a 88a 


Ferozepur... 




• •• 


• | * 




3,104 




3,044 


Amritsar ... 


• •• 


• ■ • 






3,°*° 




>,073 


Ludhiana ... 


• . * 








1 fiOr, 
4,uyu 






Kafiurthata — 
















•Net • • • 


■ 9 9 


• 




+ 


11,17! 




19,370 


Chenab Colonv 


• • • 


• •• 






7.068 




... 


GurdasDiir 










i eRt 
4o 01 


4. 


4»5 


A mritca r 


• •• 


• •• 






7 869 




720 


Ludhiana— 
















Net 










t *7.Ql6 




A.C.77. 
4rD/ J 


Chenah Colonv 


999 


»*• 


• • • 




■ It*"*! 






Patiala 


• • • 






+ 


9,233 


+ 


5,«2 7 


j»/ liter ' »vitw 








+ 


2^51 


+ 


2,982 


FVroyemir 


• ■ • 


• at 


Ml 


— 


IO,OOI 




9,l6o 


Maler Kotla — 












* 




Net 


• • • 








1 n8r> 

3,°°9 


4. 

T 


°,959 


Ferozepur — 
















Net 


• • • 


■ ■• 




T 


54,619 


• 

T 


79>3 l 4 


Chenah Colonv 


• • • 








1 c nift 
*0, w 4° 






Patiala 

i *» 99%9999 • • • 


• | • 


Mi 




4. 
1 


■*J,4J3 


4. 
1 


18 67Q 


Nabha 


999 


• • ■ 


Ml 


4. 

I 


4,414 


4. 


e <7n 
5>539 


Montgomery 


• • a 


• • • 


Mi 


+ 


1,993 


4- 


3,647 


#•1111 1 L , i *. V I 99 a 




• •• 




+ 


I.403 


4- 


3,442 


I aliore 
Bakawaltur 

*-* •*** ******** f*¥ 


• M 






— 


2 n I 

2,380 




11,041 

2,380 


Faridkot— 
















Net 


■ ■ « 


••• 


• •• 


+ 


10,056 


4- 


8,451 


attain 

* nit a *■ i+ ■ • • 


• • • 






+ 


4,282 


4- 


3,5 «o 


Patiala— 










79,698 






Net 


• ■ • 




M* 






34525 


Chenab Colony 


• • • 




Ma 




4,38t 




Ma 




IM 


• • • 


an 




6,255 




3>«'o 




••• 




aaa 




11,690 






JVaMa- ^ 














6,804 


Net ••• 




• 99 




+ 


1,109 
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Chapter 



District or Sta<c. 



Jind— 



Net 



Montgomery — 
Net 

Chenab Colony 
Lahore 
Amritsar ... 
J hang 

Bahawa/fur 
Multan 

Lahore— 

Net 

(.'he nab Colony 

Sialkot 

Amritsar ... 

Gujranwala 

Gurdaspur 

Gnjrat 

Multan 

Amritsar— 

Net 

Ch i ali Colony 

Gurdaspur 

Sialkot 

Gnjrat 
Multan 

Gurdaspur — 
Net 

Chenab Colony 

Sialkot 

Multan 

Ckami* — 

Net 

Sialkot— 

Net 

Chenab Colony 

Gnjrat 

Multan 

Peshawar ... 

Rawalpindi* 

Gujr.inwala 

Gujranwala — 
Net 
Gujrat 
Shahpur 
Rawalpindi* 

Guj rat- 
Net 

Chenab Colony 
Shahpur 
Jhelum 
Rawalpindi* 

Shahpur— 

Net 

Chenab Colony 
Jhelum 



■ . i 



• . ft 
. . • 

. . a 



■ > • 

• • • 

• •• 

• •ft 

■ a • 



• •• 

• • • 



ft* ft 

• • • 

• • ■ 
■ •• 



■ * • 
. a > 
• - • 





1901. 


1891. 


• •• 




— 4 ; 735 


— 4,o92 


. . . 


a *• 


— 50,833 


— 1 1,153 


• ft ft 


• at 


— 57.4So 




• ft • 


a • • 


+ 4-294 


— 342 






+ 2,790 


+ 2,528 


• •• 


■ a • 


* 1,782 


(+ 2,121) 


• •• 


• aa 


— 3,84» 


— 11,767 


• •• 


• • ft 


— 3,9- s 


— 4.638 


• • ft 


ft ft • 


+ 61,332 


+ 108,261 


• • a 


• •• 


— 2iS,62o 




• • • 




+ 2S,8 9 6 


4- 28,9:8 


• •• 


■ a a 


+ 25,380 


+ 3',o77 






+ 10,992 


+ 25,845 


• • • 


• • • 


+ 9372 


+ 9,814 




• • • 


+ 5,279 


+ 11,065 


• . • 


• a • 


— 4,352 


— 2.829 






— 55,8o6 


— 5,9 'o 


• • . 


• •• 


— 67,963 




• • . 


aa. 


+ 20,245 


+ 18,671 


• • ■ 


• • • 


+ 16,929 


+ 12,250 


•••• 


" • 1 


+ f,t>48 


+ 611 


a. a 


a a a 


— 3,525 


— '923 


• ■ • 


• a a 


— 75, >4 


— 27,386 


• • a 




— 43 593 




• a a 


... 


+ 4,957 


+ 7,100 




• f a 


- 2,031 


— 1,264 


ft a • 


«•• 


— . 6,382 


— 5,55o 




a a a 


—182.971 


— 78,174 


• . . 


• ftft 


— 103.393 


a a a 


ft • a 


a • • 


+ 2,613 


+ »,«25 


■ •• 


a a • 


— 2,345 


— ',445 


a 


■ a a 


— 2,799 


— 1,988 


• . . 


■ •• 


— 5,607 


- 4,869 


• ■ * 




- 9,852 


— i3-°i6 


. . . 


• a a 


-f 1 ,686 


— 15228 


* . . 
a • . 


• • • 

• • a 


+ 25.335 
+ 7.383 


— 629 

— 53" 






— 3,i7' 


— 2,672 


• •• 


• •• 


- 76,773 


— 24,886 


• •a 


• 


- 25,352 


• •• 


1 • a 


• •• 


— 4,400 


— 3,276 


a a a 


• a* 


— ',537 


— 2,519 


• . . 


... 


— 3,846 


— 2,594 


• ft * 


■ •• 


— '9,854 


— 1,310 


• • • 




— 16,156 


■ > • 


• a • 


a a a 


+ 8,184 


+ 3,422 



* Excluding Attock. 
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Variation in Migration by Districts. 



[Punjab, iooi. 



District or State. 


IOOI. 


1891. 


Shahpur — concld. 

Rawalpindi* 

Multan 

Bannu 


• •J 

• • • 
■ •« 


••• 

♦ - • 


• • • 

• • • 




M97 

2,102 

2,679 


— 1,207 

— 1,639 
(- 2,085) 


Jhelum— 

Net 

Che nab Colony 

Kohat 

Multan 

Bancu 

n«izcLrai 

Peshawar 
Rawalpindi* 


Ma 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

• • . 


• •• 
••• 

• •• 

■ * • 

• • • 

■ • • 

• •• 

• • • 


• • • 
* 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 


— 


49,269 
4,242 

2,984 
3,000 

3.878 
i .93 7 
7.316 
8,067 


— 13,643 

(— 1.26a) 

— 826 

— 2,065 

— 845 

— 2,896 

— 2,432 


Rawalpindi — * 
Net 

Che nab Colony 
Hazarat . . . 
Kohat 

A C311«&TrVCki a a . 


• • • 

• • • 
••• 

• • • 


• •• 

■ i . 
. . • 

• •• 

• • • 


• • • 

• • • 


4. 


J.Vjal 
1.736 
4.364 
4.656 

8 210 


• a . 

— 478 

— 3.591 

— 3352 


J hang— 

Net 

MuzafTargarh 


t • • 


> . • 

• 


■ • ■ 


- 


34.093 

4.057 
21 7^8 


— 43.503 

— 5, '63 

— 22.874 


Multan— 

Net 

Chenab Colony 


... 

■ ■ • 


■ *■ 


• • • 


+ 


48,486 

7,767 


+ 43,934 
... 


Bahavalpur — 

Net 

r*rif*naH Pnlnnv 

Muzaftargarh 


• * ■ 
• 


• • • 
. • . 

• • • 


• • ■ 

• •• 


+ 
— 


12,582 

1 oa6 
2,402 


+ 18, 100 

... 

— 1,753 


Net 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

i/cra i3in«in rwidii 


... 

■ • • 


■ ■ ■ 

IM 


• • • 

• •• 

• • • 


+ 

+ 
+ 


18,579 
3,628 


+ 23,068 

* '-.JO 

k + 3.756 


Dera Ghazi Khan- 
Net 


••• 


». • 


• • • 


+ 


3,758 


— 2,054 


Hazara — t 

Net 


# • ■ 


• •• 


• •• 


— 


8,074 


+ 3,726 


Peshawar— 

Net ... 


• 


• • • 




+ 


25.565 


■ **T,JOaJ 


VfiViat— 

Net 
Bannu 


■ • • 
• •• 


• • • 


■ •« 

••• 


+ 


13.563 

2,739 


— 2,576 


mm 

Kurram— 

Net 


IM 




mm* 


+ 


',542 


• • • 


Bannu — 

Net 

Dera Ismail Khan 


■•■ 
• •• 




• 


+ 


9,523 
4,265 


+ 6,370 
— 3,032 


Dera Ismail Khan- 
Net 


«• ■ 




• ■ • 


+ 


8,403 


+ 5,407 



Noti.— When the gain or loss by intra-Pro»incial migration was less than a.ooo kjuU both in tool and in 
1891, the figures have been, as a rale, omitted. 

• Exdoding Attack. t IncUding Attock. 
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CHAPTU 



SUBSIDIARY Table V-A. — Intra-Provincial migration -within the Punjab and North-West Frontier 

Provinces. 



District or Stair as 



Hissar 
Loharu 



Dujana 
Gurgaon 



Kamal 
AmbaU 

Katxia ... 
tfahan w 



Kangra ... 
Mandi and Suket 
Hoshiarpur ... 
Jullundur „. 
Kaf^rthala 



Mater Kotla 
Ferotepore ... i 
FaridM ~. 

|" Patiata 
PhuMat, States\ Katha 



IMMI- 
GRANTS. 



EMI- 
GRANTS. 



Born in the Punjab 01 
North- West Frontier 



lahore ... 
Amritsar 
Gtirdaspur 
Chamba ~ 
Sialkot 



Cujrat 



Jhclum 

Rawalpindi 

Attack. 
Chenab Colony 

Jhang ... ... 

Multan ... M 

Bahawlpur 

Muxaffargarh 

Dera Gbaii Khan (old)... 

Hazara including Attock 

Peshawar 

Malakand, Dir. Swat and 

Chitral. 
Kohat 

Kurrarn ... 
(old) 

.(old) 



Total Panjab 



85,501 
1,9(6 

SS.167 
5.935 

44,<9» 
6,007 

80.673 
"07,855 
97.76; 
10,176 
•7.373 
30.263 
42.1S9 

9.493 
77.020 

109,828 
65.9J8 

109,873 
18.513 

:8o,374 
38,096 

|8;,?I3 
71,900 
67,370 



i9J,3 fi j 
140,367 
77.981 
3,323 



35,314 
41,930 
38,631 
54,150 
532, .87 
16,937 
81.437 
40.754 
35.490 

30.IOO 
30.H3 

39.283 
5.194 

i',534 
2,33» 
*S.>04 
37,3«4 



99,130 
6.46; 

96,579 
7,f8 7 

60,404 
3.836 

63,796 

76,675 
I3»,057 

I3.*9° 
3,930 
36.350 
45.694 
10,187 
• 77.492 

175,660 

54.757 
137.788 
21,601 

"5.655 
38,040 
366,910 

70,79< 
73.003 



132,031 
19^,073 
'53.595 
9.605 
247.017 



112,086 
61.774 
77.900 
48,217 
490 
Si, 030 
32,95" 
28,173 



t«.433 
l3,o6"» 
• ?.7'8 
■ 8 
7.97' 
784 
•5,l8l 
I&V8I3 



Excess of 
immigrants 

< + ) 
(tr 

emigrant* 

(-). 



Interchange of population between Districts amd States of the Punjab 
North-West Frontier Province. 



Hissar. 



+ I3.P9 



Lrohoru. 



+ 3,387 



+ 

4- 
4- 
+ 

+ 



927 
37 
89 

6 

•44 

80 



— I 



4- 
*■ 
4- 

4- 
4> 



21 

35 
3 
67 
>9 
933 

5 
3 



♦ 4,501 



Robtak. 



* «.8S7 

- 927 

— «.337 

- 4,186 
4- l6l 

► io,39» 

* 6.3*3 

* 338 

* »7 

* 4t 

* 39 

— 39 

* 364 



89 
18 
706 
108 
3,396 
1,656 
3,957 
• 7* 
363 
3 
»7" 



♦ 
+ 
4- 
♦ 
+ 
+ 

4- 
+ 
+ 
♦ 

♦ 
4» 
+ 



♦ 

+ 



38 

4fi 
5o 
'53 
16 

7« 
425 
6 
9' 
118 
i 

22 
u 
79 
6 

130 
J 

373 



♦ 8,412 



Dujana. 



* 283 
- 27 
+ 1,327 



4- 
♦ 



♦ 

4- 



3S8 



♦ »34 

T || 

— 13 

♦ I 

— 1 

— 3 

♦ t 



— I 



74 
33 
457 
130 
44 



— I 



*■ «»7sa 



Gurgaon. Paiaudi 



* 1,723 

- 89 

4" 4,l86 

- 3»« 



4- 
4- 
4- 
r 
*■ 
* 
* 
* 



♦ 

4- 
+ 



1 

+ 
4- 
* 
4- 
+ 
♦ 

♦ 
♦ 

♦• 
4- 
4- 
+ 
♦ 
4* 
+ 
+ 
T 
+ 
+ 
+ 

4- 
+ 



1.613 
9.744 
5S5 
353 
•4 
•37 
50 
37 
4 

»3 

• 58 
10 
30 

9 

•.•44 
167 
4.373 
3.1 «7 
54« 
•43 
403 
3)1 
*) 
I 

a* 

34 

30 
45 
3» 
399 

• 78 
• ■ 

305 
309 

II 
3» 
33 
57 
7 
45 



•39 



♦ I5«9«3 



Explanatory Note. — THK table reads thus:— Hissar gains 2,287 
] to Delhi, 4,438 to Karnal and so on. 
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4- SB 

— 6 

— 161 

— 93 

— l^»3 

IM 

♦ 103 
C 

— 7 
4- 1 

■■• 

— 6 



♦ 8 

♦ 5 

- 169 

— 293 

- 4» 

— 3 



— I 



— 3,l8l 



II 



— »o.59» 

— 224 

— 9,744 

— io; 

♦ 2.157 

♦ 327 
+ 1! 

— I 



3 
4 
53 
Si 
11 
5<- 



♦ 8» 

— 1^*6 

— 151 

4*2 

4- 105 

+ ',334 

4- iS5 

♦ » 
+ «3 

M4» 

♦ St 

— lit 

♦ 395 

— 99 



343 



♦ 

♦ 59 

♦ 33S 
4- 300 

♦ *i 

4- 80 

♦ 70 
4" 53 

♦ 10 

♦ 39 

♦ • 

♦ 37 

♦ 57 



— "7,874 



and 1,857 from Robtak and so on, but it loses 
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B* l <lnce of Migration : intra.Provineial. 



[Punjab, 1901. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE \-K.—Intra'ProvinciaI migration within the Punjab and Norih'Western Frontier 

Provinces. 







Interchange of population brtwrrn Districts and States of tm« Punjab and North-West Frontirr Province. 


District or irflr* 






































as constituted 

. . ■ lln . . \\ 1 11 1 




Karnal. 


Arnbala. 




ttfmkmm 

/» anattm 


Simla and 
Simla 
States. 


Kangra. 


Mandi 
and Suket. 


iloshiafpur. 


Jul] 


nndur 


Kapurthala. 








13 




'3 


»4 


15 




16 




•7 


18 




19 




20 




•1 


His**' 




- 


4,453 


- 


345 


— 12 


4 


- 


«7 


- 


103 


— 3 


♦ 


113 


— 


330 


- 


IB 




... 


- 


80 




... 


— 1 






m 




... 






... 




1 






RcAtak 


*•• 


- 




— 


33S 


- 17 




- 


47 


- 


39 


•- 


4 


to 


- 


364 




... 


Qurjna im 


• »» 


- 


1 1 


4 


13 


— 1 


+ 1 


♦ 


3 


- 


» 


... 


♦ 


■ 








• •• 


Gurgaon 


. . . 


— 


58$ 


- 


*53 


- >4 


137 


- 


50 


- 


37 


+ 4 


4 


23 


— 


■58 


- 


10 


Pilaudi ... 


••• 


+ 


6 


4 


7 


— 1 


„. 


4- 


6 




... 


... 


- 


1 


♦ 


1 




... 


Delhi 


mm 


- 


-M57 


- 


3*7 


- 18 


♦ 3 


— 


<44 


4 


45 


3 


♦ 


89 


- 


53 


- 


51 


Kir nil 






... 


4 


9,650 


4" 449 


— 10 


- 


'31 


♦ 


9 


— t 


4 


165 


«• 


163 


- 


16 


Imbalia ... 


... 


— 


0,650 




M 


- 4.333 


- 6,305 


- 


«.3>7 


4- 


5«8 


- aoo 


4» 


3,334 


4- 


524 


— 


160 


Ktlsia 


• •■ 


- 


449 


4 


4,332 


... 


- 48 


— 


8 


*• 


5 




♦ 


47 


4 


10s 


► 


6 


S'thaM ... 


•M 




10 


4 


6.305 


4- 4« 


... 


4 


'.357 


. 


645 


► 310 


» 


3,78o 


♦ 


3'7 


♦ 


30 


Simla and Simla StaU 






■3« 


♦ 


1,317 


8 


- 1,257 




... 


4 


>,499 


+ 404 


4 


3,538 




674 


- 


4 


Kingri 


• •> 


- 


9 




5.8 


5 


- 645 


- 


',499 




... 


♦ 918 


4 


1,957 


— 


489 


— 


448 


jfenA a"^ 


.. • 




1 


♦ 


200 




310 


- 


4<M 


— 


918 


DM 


♦ 


595 


♦ 


3 


♦ 


7 


H.rttiUrpur ... 




- 


165 


— 


2.3'4 


— 47 


- 3.780 


- 


2.528 


— 


«,957 


- S95 




■ •4 


— 


18.964 


— 


6,578 




• •■ 


- 


162 


- 


534 


105 


- 317 


- 


674 


4 


489 


— 2 


♦ 


18,964 




BM 


- 


7,145 


jtyttrfAWa 


• ■> 




16 


4 


■ 60 


— 6 


— 30 


t 


4 


♦ 


448 


- 7 


4 


6,578 


4 


7.145 




MM 




MM 


- 


VO 


4 


I,ll8 


— 130 


67 


- 


142 


- 


'7 


- 2 


4 


2,833 


♦ 


3,690 


— 


79* 






- 


9° 


f 


26 


— 9 


3 


- 


6 


4 


3 


... 


4 


35 


4- 


•7 


- 


4 


FtfOKpore ... 


... 




181 


♦ 


7»7 


— 505 


— 19 


— 


7 


4 


56l 


— 4 


+ 


4,205 


4 


3. '04 




6|6 


Friiht ... 




* 


39 


4 


107 


* 15 


■»• 1 




tl 




8 




♦ 


549 


+ 


802 




80 


rPatiala 


• 


- 


4,995 


4 


3,45? 


- «33 


— 494 


♦ 


2J94 


♦ 


903 


4 10 


4 


1.637 


4- 


2?J 


- 


151 


F % t *°* \ Nabha 
Slain, j 




- 


343 


+ 


7«3 


— l>7 


— (2 


- 


54. 


4- 


16 


♦ 1 


♦ 


377 


♦ 


•34 


4 


16 




- 




- 


131 


- 35 


— 4 


— 


26 


4 


31 




* 


85 


4 


69 


- 


16 








39 


♦ 


103 


— 1 


... 




... 




55 


4- 1 


* 


333 


4^ 


474 


* 


70 


labors 




♦ 


35* 


+ 


',343 


— 19 


* 4 


+ 


58 


♦ 


1 366 


4- 10 




J.740 


4 


3.6S8 


4 


968 


Anritsar 




— 


>39 


4 


•55 


- 82 


— 9 


— 


79 


+ 


«»354 


- 38 


4 


4.306 


+ 


3,026 


* 


2,8«3 


Gnrdaapur ... 


... 


- 


119 


- 


•56 


- 13 


- >9 


- 


7o 


4 


680 


+ 5 


4 


3,284 


+ 


351 


- 


4.581 


Ckjtnts . 


... 


4 


7 


- 


9 




* a 




45 


- 


3.385 


- 80 


♦ 


7« 


♦ 


37 


- 


8 


... 




- 


"35 


- 


398 


— '4 


— 37 


- 


122 


- 


305 


— 33 


— 


193 


— 


26« 


- 


346 








»9 


♦ 


S3 




— 11 


- 


44 


— 


8 


— 1 




348 


4 


-.075 


T- 


339 


Gejrat 






t 




3»S 


— 9 


— 15 


— 


138 


* 


16 


... 


♦ 


440 


4> 


•«J 


- 


»3 


Sluhpur 






374 




I07 




♦ 1 


- 


»5 




26 


... 


♦ 


378 


» 


56 


— 


"4 




.,- 


- 


84 


- 


317 


— 1 


- 39 


- 


93 


4 


126 


— 1 




193 


4 


333 




3 


Rural pindi escludi 

Attack. 
Checib Colony 




♦ 


6 


* 


437 


- 3 


- '3 


- 


4 




393 


♦ 5 


4 


1,034 


♦ 


948 


* 


S3 


■ ■* 


+ 


ao7 


♦ 


8,6i a 


4 30 


♦ 1 




34 


♦ 


147 


- 


4 


35,091 




56,965 


♦ 


3.9SO 


l-»ng 


MM 


- 


9 


— 


6 




- 1 


- 


13 


4- 


9 


... 




9 


— 


53 


- 


39 


HsIUn 


— 


♦ 


76 


♦ 


331 


* 5 


— 


4» 


33 


4 


3co 


4^ 1 


♦ 


1.406 


4 


953 




93) 






4 


16 




■ 


- 1 


m 


♦ 


8 


4 


33 


♦ 1 


4 


370 


T 


375 


+ 


33 








3 


♦ 


33 


... 






•4MB 


+ 


33 


— 1 




118 


4 


71 




3 


D*r»Gh.ai Khan (old)... 




9 




58 


•** 


„ 1 


♦ 


1 


4- 


3« 




+ 


101 


4- 


35 


♦ 


3 


Hieua including Atto 


ck 


♦ 


i] 


♦ 


20 


— 1 




♦ 


38 


♦ 


61 






•99 


♦ 


ISO 


+ 


45« 


Pnhawar ... 




♦ 


34 


4 


•17 


... 


— j 


4 


12 


♦ 


1,170 


— 17 




1.091 


♦ 


739 


♦ 


4 


Milikind. Dir. Swat and 

rv:...i 


4 


10 


4 


102 


■M 




♦ 


1.1 


4 


70 




4 


3i8 


♦ 


191 


4- 


•3 


Kohat 


• •• 


+ 


25 


4- 


7» 


■■■ 


+ "4 


4- 


•3 


4 


643 


— I 


♦ 


346 


4- 


335 


♦ 


33 




• •• 


+ 


1 


♦ 


10 




MM 


* 


1 


♦ 


7 


... 


4 


7* 


+ 


76 


+ 


4 


Baniu (old) 


HI 


♦ 


28 


4 


49 


Mi 


Mi 




i 




544 


♦ a 


4 


298 


♦ 


3*3 


4- 


• 


Dtra Ismail Khan(old)... 


■4 


'3 


4 


69 


AM 






••• 


♦ 


170 




+ 


34> 




S84 




3 


Tot at Pawjab 






31,180 


4 


33.*90 


- 5.986 


- 13,453 




3,913 


+ 


3.3o5 


♦ 694 


+ 100,473 




65,83a 




11,171 



Explanatory notr.— This table reads thus :-Hist*r gains 3,387 P«»om by immigration from LtlfjM and 1,857 liom Rohtak »od sooo,b«tit loaes 



itilSI by ( 



Census Report.] 



Balance of Migration : intra-Provinctal. 



Chapter 



Subsidiary Table V ' -h.—Intra-Provincial migration within the Punjab and North- West Frontier 

Provinces. 



Interchange op population est ween Districts and States op the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province. 



District or StaU as 
constituted on 
i&t Much tool. 




Staltr 
Kotla, 




Faridiol. 


Patiala. 

■ 




^Find, 


Montgo- 
mery. 


Lahore. 












M 








24 




35 




26 




37 




38 




39 




30 




3< 


Hisar 


wm 


••• 


- 


537 


- 


ISO 


- 


17,160 


— 


97* 


* 


8.496 


♦ 


343 


4> 


4.091 


- 


l.oBl 


- 


960 


- 


2Si 


Loharu 




••• 




... 


— 


31 


— 


35 


— 


3 


*■ 


«7 


- 


•9 


— 


9>2 


— 


5 


- 


3 




... 


RohUk 


vm 




- 


S9 


+ 


18 


— 


;o6 


— 


108 


t 


3.396 


♦ 


1,0 J6 


+ 


3,957 


- 


170 


— 


363 


fr 


a 


Dujana 






+ 


1 


- 




— 


74 


— 


3J 


t- 


457 


♦ 


130 


— 


44 




... 


— 


1 




... 




■•■ 


*»* 


+ 


JO 


— 




- 


1,444 


- 


•67 


4> 


4.V3 


4- 


3,117 


- 


548 


- 


"43 


- 


403 


- 


31 








- 


8 


... 




- 


• 


— 


3 


* 


169 


4- 


393 


4- 


40 




■« 


4- 


3 




- 




wm 


nt 


♦ 


li 




50 


- 


320 


- 


80 


+ 


1,066 


* 


"Si 


♦ 


49> 


- 


105 


— 


».334 


- 


355 


Karnsl 








170 


* 


96 


— 


182 


— 


39 




4.995 


4- 


243 


♦ 


2,670 


— 


39 


— 


156 


♦ 


• 39 


Umballa 






— 


l,i 18 




36 


— 


737 


— 


««7 


— 


2,458 


— 


763 


♦ 


13" 


— 


"03 


— 


".343 


- 


"55 


Ralsia 








*y> 


4- 


9 


4- 


505 


— 


•5 


• 


833 




"7 




35 


* 


I 


♦ 


"9 


t 


■a 


Nahan 


••■ 




4- 


67 


* 


3 


4 


<9 


- 


1 


+ 


494 


♦ 


12 


4- 


4 




... 


- 


4 


4> 


9 


Simla and Simla States 


♦ 


142 


4- 


G 


♦ 


7 




11 


- 


3,394 




54 


• 


36 




... 


— 


58 


4- 


79 


Kangra 






+ 


•7 




3 


— 


561 


— 


8 


— 


993 


- 


16 


- 


21 


- 


55 


- 


1,266 


- 


",354 


Standi and Suit! 




+ 




••* 




+ 


4 




... 


— 


10 


— 


1 






— 


1 


— 


10 


4- 


38 


Hoshiarpur 




••■ 


— 


2,833 




35 


- 


4,205 


— 


549 


- 


1.637 


- 


377 


- 


85 




333 


- 


3.740 


— 


4,306 




Ml 


••• 


- 


2.690 




17 


- 


3,104 


- 


S02 


— 


373 


- 


124 


- 


69 


— 


474 


- 


3,688 


- 


3,026 


Kajmrihala 




■M 


* 


793 


4 


4 


- 


616 


— 


80 


r 


151 




36 


+ 


16 


- 


7o 


— 


968 


— 


2^62 












+ 3,o 5 1 


- 


10,001 


- 


I.503 




9.333 


+ 


97S 


4- 


122 


- 


399 


— 


1,643 


— 


468 


Maler Kotla 




— 


i.051 






- 


C24 


— 


108 


+ 


712 




S"6 


- 


46 


— 


67 


— 


i"7 


- 


9 


Ferostpore 






+ 


10,001 


♦ 


614 






— 


1,436 


*■ 


»3.43S 


• 


4,214 


4" 


977 




".993 


— 


391 


4> 


"^02 


Faridiot 




• •• 




*,S°i 


4- * 


108 


4. 


1,426 




... 


4- 


4.383 


♦ 


».44S 


t 


304 


- 


82 


— 


934 


4> 


49 




[Patiala 


»»• 


- 


9,^33 




713 




33.435 


— 


4.2S3 




... 


- 


11,690 


- 


6.255 


— 


330 


1 _ 


".338 


— 


276 


Phulkian 
Stattt. ' 


Naiha 


■M 


- 


9 ? 8 


4- 


516 


- 


4.314 


— 


1.445 


* 


11.690 






- 


36 


- 


33 


— 


333 


- 


59 




tfind 




— 


ill 


4> 


4» 





977 


— 


264 




6,355 




36 






- 


"8 


— 


21 


4- 


lot 


Montgomery 


M4J 


+ 


299 


4- 


«7 


— 


1.992 


4> 


83 


+ 


330 


* 


33 


4- 


18 






♦ 


4,394 


4- 


3,796 


Lahore 




■•• 




1,642 


4- 


i>7 


* 


391 


f 


934 


4> 


1,338 


♦ 


333 


♦ 


21 


— 


4,294 




... 


♦ 


35.380 






■H 


* 


4*8 


4- 


9 


- 


1,403 


— 


49 


4> 


376 


4- 


59 


- 


101 


- 


3,796 


— 


35.380 




... 






••• 


- 


■00 


4- 






845 


— 


96 


~ 


84 


- 


73 


4- 


•5 


- 


«S3 


- 


9.J73 


— 


30.24S 


Chamba 


BM 


••• 


• 


S 


• •• 




+ 


1 






* 


to 




■M 




... 




... 


■r 


"7 


4> 


*3 


Sialkot 






— 


»7 




6 


— 


900 


— 


77 


- 


239 


- 


93 


- 


39 


- 


",138 


- 


28,896 


— 


•6.9W 


Gujranwala 


Mi 




+ 


"34 


4- 


5 


— 


333 


— 


40 


— 


43 


— 


49 


- 


3 


— 


478 


- 


10,993 


4 1 


961 


Cuirat 




• •• 




9 




4 


- 


311 


- 


»7 


- 


170 


- 


34 


— 


"7 


- 


313 


- 


5,379 


— 


1,648 








+ 


383 


4- 


1 


4- 


131 


♦ 


4 


+ 


348 




69 


- 


'4 


- 


161 


- 


617 


4- 


72 






*•* 


4- 


21 




1 




504 


— 


•5 


+ 


33 


— 


4 


- 


29 


- 


189 


- 


1,180 


4- 


22 


Rawalpindi 


exduding 


+ 


430 


4- 


16 


- 


346 


— 


13 


+ 


368 


4- 


39 


4> 


28 


- 


4"! 


4- 


481 


4- 


856 


Attock. 










































Chcoab Colony 






•7,795 


4- 


35« 


4- 


15.019 


* 


937 


♦ 


4.3SO 


4- 


885 


4- 


133 


+ 


57,48o 


4- 


38,516 


4 


67.8SS 


J hang 




■M 


+ 


31 


IN 






107 




• 7 




S 




110 


+ 


1 




1.783 




537 




321 


MulUn 






+ 




■ «* 




§ 


etc 

5*5 




7 




1 s 


4. 




4. 






1 02S 


4. 


<t»Jj4> 


+ 








Ml 


4- 


390 




3 


4- 


3.380 


* 


390 


* 


439 


4- 


96 


4* 


34 


4- 


3*»« 


4- 


",45» 


♦ 


J78 


MuzarTargaih 




4- 


63 


4*4 




— 


20 








174 


♦ 






107 




VI 


4* 


303 


♦ 


a43 


Dera Ghazi Khan (old)... 


♦ 


M4 


+ 


1 


♦ 


37 


4- 


3 


+ 


lo4 


4- 


4 


4- 


2 




■S4 


4- 


"9 


4- 


344 


Hatara including Attock 


4- 


loo 








4 




a 


+ 


33 




304 


»■ 


1 




18 




48 


4- 


170 




B*# 


••• 


4 


726 


Ml 






66 




10 




352 




11 


♦■ 


8 




365 




69 


4> 


95« 


Malakand, Dir. Swat 




*■ 






4 


♦ 


•4' 


4- 


7 


• 




4- 


33 


4- 


5 


4- 


3 


♦ 


•47 


4> 


399 


Kobat 






+ 


343 


♦ 


s 


♦ 


H 




... 


4- 


873 


4- 


43 


4- 


4* 




S3 




1 


4> 


799 


Kurrom 






4- 


03 






+ 


10 




... 


4- 


8 


4- 


3 








3 


4- 


»5 


4- 


133 


Bannu (old) 




4- 


205 


4> 


7 




10 




1 


f 


362 




7" 




36 




*>3 


4- 


i;6 


4- 


CSo 


Dera Ismail Khan (old) 


4 


603 


* 


•3 




U5 




•5 


+ 


430 






4" 


4 




108 


4- 


"34 


+ 


677 


Total Panjab 




4- 17*16 


* 3,oS9 


- 54.619 




10,056 


* 79.698 




1,109 


4- 


4.735 




50,833 




61,333 


♦ 5S.8O0 



Explanatory Note.- 1'his table reads thu* :— Histar gaias 3,287 persons by immigration from Loharu and 1,857 from Rohtak and so on, but it osea 3,000 
to Delhi, 4,458 to Karnal and so on. 
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Balance of Migration : tntra-Provincial. 



Subsidiary Table V-A.— Intra- Provincial migration within the Punjab and North-West Ft 

Provinces. 




District or Stat* as 
I on sst 



Luharu 



Duja 
Gurgaon 
Pat audi 
Delhi 

Karnal ■■t 



N ahan ... «» 
Simla and Simla State* 
Kangra 

Mandi and SuM 
Hoshiarpur 



KapurthaU 
Ludhiana 
MaUr Kotla 



Faridkot 



Phulkian 
States. 



Patiala 
• Nabha ... 
Jind ... 



Montgomery 
Cahore ... 



Sialkot 
Guj ran wall 
Cujrat 



Rawalpindi excluding 

Attock. 
Chenab Colony 

Jhang 



Muzaffargarh 

Dera Ghazi KKan (old) 

Hazara including Attock 



Malakand, Dir, 
Chitral. 



Kurram 

Bannu (old)... 

Dera Ismail Khan (old).. 



Total Panjab 



INTERCHAKGS OF POPULATION BETWEEN DISTRICTS AKD STATE30PTHE Pu»JAB AND NoRTH-WeST FRONTIER PR0VINC9. 



— "3* 

— s 

— 171 

Mi 

— 93 

— ■ 

— 57 

m 

•S6 
•3 
•0 

7o 

— 6So 

— 5 

— 3,384 

— 351 
+ 4.581 
+ 100 



4» 
+ 
+ 
+ 



6 
845 

96 
84 

73 

— «5 
«• 653 
+ 0,372 
+ 30.345 

— >,099 

— 4.957 
+ 767 

- 64 
♦ 38 

- 174 
r- 974 
+ 43,573 

- 16 
4- 
♦ 
4> 
♦ 

♦ 
♦ 
4> 
+ 
4> 
♦ 



214 
87 
194 
281 
926 
183 
555 
54 
385 
434 



33 



4- 73.6«4 



— 4 



3 
45 
5.38s 
80 
7« 
37 

8 

s 



— 1; 

4- 1,099 

— 34 

— 7 

— 1 

«> 3 

* 5 

♦ S 



— 3 

4» 9 

— 2 

— II 



+ 

4> 



+ 6,38a 



Explanatory NOT«.-This table reads thus 
to Delbi, 4 ,.(33 to Kanni and so en. 



34 



♦ 5« 

— as 
+ 1 

- 89 
+ 1 



* 

4- 

4- 
+ 
4- 

+ 
p 

4- 
♦ 

+ 
4> 
+ 
4- 
4- 
♦ 



'35 
398 

«4 

97 
121 

305 

»3 
19a 
264 

Tifi 

."7 
6 
coo 
77 
229 
92 
39 
1,138 



4- a?,8g6 

+ 16,929 

4- 4.957 

* 34 

♦ <),852 

— 3,613 
+ 7 

- , 64 
4- 5,607 
+ 103,337 
4- 28a 

2,345 
808 

5«5 
31a 
S03 
3,799 
391 
1,384 
101 
893 
1.038 



4- 182,971 



Gujranvnla. 



35 



— 133 

— 46 

— 9 

— 34 
+ 1 

— 86 

— '9 

— 33 

■M 

+ ft 

+ 44 

4> 9 
4- 1 

— 348 

— 1,075 

— 229 

— 124 

— S 
3*1 

40 
43 
49 
3 
478 



* 10,092 

— 961 

— 7«7 

♦ t 

— 9,8S» 

— 35,335 

— 7.382 

— 179 
4> 3.171 
4- 24,749 



1,433 
441 
453 
113 
334 

1.075 
>49 
610 

49 
615 
3S8 



- 1.6S6 



Gujfat. 



— 38 
4> t 

— S» 

— a 

— 30 

4- 123 

— 6 

4- 385 

+ 9 

♦ *S 

+ «3S 

— 16 



440 
"3 
33 
9 
4 
311 

37 
170 

34 
"7 
»i3 
5,279 
1,648 
64 
a 

3,513 



Shah pur. 



♦ 25,335 



4- 1,537 
4- 3,846 
+ 35,338 
4- 473 
1,156 
369 
367 
57 
463 
M65 
340 
753 
33 
475 
347 



♦ 76,773 



— 411 

+ 9 

— 153 

Ml 

— 45 

— 395 

— 374 

— 107 

... 

— I 

♦ 15 

— 36 



378 
56 

»4 
38S 
■ 

131 
4 

348 
69 
•4 

161 

617 
7» 
38 
■ 
7 

7.382 



4- 
4- 
4» 
4- 



- 8,184 
4- 1,497 
+ 16,154 



4- 
♦ 

+ 

4- 
4- 
4- 
* 
p 



339 
917 
955 
205 
888 
61 
465 
33 
3,679 
1.916 



4- 19.854 



Jhelum. 



♦ 9 

4- I 

— 16 
M 

— 39 



Rawalpindi 
excluding 
Attock. 



♦ 
+ 
♦ 
4- 
♦ 
♦ 



M 
«4 

317 
I 
39 
95 

126 



193 
232 
3 
91 
I 

304 
15 
33 
4 
»9 
•89 
l.lBo 
22 

•74 
9 

«4 
179 
- 1,537 
4- 8,184 



4- 
4- 
* 

+ 

+ 

4- 



* 
P 



8,067 



4.337 
S07 
3,000 
773 
«,39l 
1,371 
4- 3.937 
4- 7,316 

4- 484 
♦ 

4» 
4- 
4- 



133 
3.878 
1.939 



■ 



- 76 



399 

3 
262 

6 
437 

3 
13 

4 
393 

5 

1,024 
9<8 
S3 
430 
16 

346 
«3 



4- 
+ 
4- 
+ 
4> 
4- 
+ 
4> 
4, 

♦ 
4- 
4- 



39 
38 

4» 
481 
886 
974 
5 

5.607 
3.171 
3,846 
».497 
8.067 

1.733 
48 

3»3 

153 
93 

101 
4.3*4 
8,219 

692 
4,656 

155 
1.089 

674 



4- 49,369 - 3,933 -531.697 



Chenab 
Colony. 



■ ',824 

1 

• 423 

7 

■ 178 

343 
307 
8,612 
30 
1 

34 
147 

• 35.091 
' $6,965 

• 3,9So 

• 17,795 

• 35i 

• 15,019 

937 

• 4,38o 

885 
133 

• 57,48« 

• 28,516 
67.S88 

■ 43,573 

3 

■ 103,337 

• 94,749 

■ 35438 

• "6,154 

• 4^37 

• 1.732 

• 1,319 

• 7.767 

• ".034 

7» 
33 
98 
163 

14 
9 

326 

475 



J hang. 



41 



— J 
• 1 

— 6 

... 

— II 



4> 

4- 

♦ 

4- 



59 
9 
6 

I 

12 
9 



+ 9 

♦ 59 

+ ■ 29 

- 21 



4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 

+ 
4- 
+ 
+ 



107 
'7 
8 
110 
1 

i.78« 

S»7 
321 
26 



28a 

♦ 555 

- 472 

4- 76= 

- 907 

- 4> 

T 1,919 



+ »3,7iS 
♦ 709 
4,o57 
333 
7 



8 

9 
I 

196 
1.390 



♦ 34,093 



so on, but it loan 3,09 9 
105 
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Subsidiary Table V-h.—Intra-Provincial migration within the Punjab and North-West Frontier 

Provinces. 













































1NT8RCHANQK OF POPULATION DKTW 






rrs a 






District or Stale as 
constituted on 
Mt March 1901. 






an. 1 








Dera Ghari 
Khan (Old). 


Hatara 
iacludia( 
Attock. 




1 

iwar 


lalakand, 

Dir, Swat 


Ku lt.it. 


Kurrant. 


Banna 


Derm 
Ismail 


















and 

Chitral. 


(old). 


Khan 

(old). 










43 


44 


4S 


46 


47 


48 


49 


5o 


51 


53 


Hissar 


*•• 




307 




1,346 




1 


mm 


so 


_ 


8 




44 


— 6 


aaa 11 




— 174 


- 8i 


Loharu ... 


•P. 








4 


• 


•• 


••• 


_ 


1 


+ 


3 


nt 


KM 




■•• 


... 


Kohtak 


"* 




9' 


_ 


• 18 


4- 


• 




23 





II 




79 


— 6 


1 2D 


— 1 




— 160 


Dujana 


• •• 








4 














* 




M 


♦ 1 






— 1 


Go r jraon ... 






3©5 




209 




11 




IS 

J* 1 





32 




57 




ana 4C 


M 


aa- Inl 1 


— •» 


Paiaudi 




4 


1 




3 






I 




... 


1 


M 


Ml 




Mi 


■aa 1 




Delhi 






238 




30O 








So 


_ 


70 




53 


aa la 

— iu 


mm aa 




_ a* 

— 37 


— 57 


K a/ nal 


• *• 




JO 


■■aa 


16 




t 




<-j 
J 


_ 


12 




34 


■■ to 


*> 




— 25 


— 13 


Umba.Ua ... 






33 • 




2 




13 




f s 


_ 


30 




127 


M 102 






4y 


- 69 


Kalsia 






5 




1 












1 


••• 










•ap 


Nahan 




1 


•« 




N 






4. 


j 








■ 


♦« 


a-a t \A 


KM 


••• 


... 


Simla and Simla StaH* 




33 


_ 


8 








| 




38 




12 


— It 

1 J 


**> 


aaa | 


4. | 


a*. 








3OO 




33 




21 








63 




■ |T[1 




_ Ait 


p»> 7 


4PP> Cii 

->44 


— 170 


MI anal ana 






1 




1 


4. 


| 








... 




17 

7 

1 evil 




a. a 
T 1 


(M 


an 9 




Ho'jniaxpor ... 






1,406 


w 


370 




Il8 




toi 




•99 




— 118 


lid 




« 20fi 


- 34i 


jullundur ... 






9,53 




375 




71 




23 





•59 






— • 101 






2St 
^°3 


— 3S4 


Kapurthala. 






92 




33 


4. 






3 





53 








mm *2 

■~ 4H 


™ 4 


paa Q 


4- 3 








4S« 


_ 


390 




63 




1 i 1 
•44 





100 




726 


— JOS 


— 34* 


— 03 


— 2O5 


- 603 


Maltr KetU 








— 


3 








1 




MN 






an j 






_ 7 


— 13 




■ •• 




5'5 




3,380 


w> 


30 




27 




4 


+. 


66 






aa> to 


aaa in 


4- 115 


Faridiot ... 






7 




390 








c 


+ 


3 


4. 


10 


** 7 






4. I 


4" IS 


rPatial* 






1 0 





439 


4> 


I7J 




*"4 




33 




25» 


— 288 


2/J 


mm S 


3°* 


— 4» 


Pkulkian 4Naaka 






21 





96 




6 




4 


♦ 


304 


4^ 


1 1 




43 


mm 4 


r 71 


— 


f. 




JO 


_ 


34 


4 


I67 




3 


_ 


1 




g 




— 43 


IM 


4- 2fi 


— 4 










_ 


3^41 




6l 


4- 


12J 

a + ^ 




18 


4. 




a. 2 


+ 50 




4> Salt 


♦ 106 




■M 




4,352 


_ 


I.4JI 


— 


363 




■ ay 




48 


+ 


«9 


— 147 


▼ 1 




— 176 


- «34 


Amritsar ... 


M* 






_ 


378 




24J 




2J4 




170 




956 


MP 


— 799 


— 128 


a— (Bo 


- 677 


Gurdispur 






2,031 




314 




87 




104 


_ 


2S1 




926 


— l8l 


555 


54 


a*ja tSc 
3°3 


— 434 


Chamba 


■■• 




... 














♦ 


3 


♦ 


II 




— 4 




ppjaj I 


— 3 


Sialkot - 


• •• 




3,345 


_ 


808 




sfis 


- 


512 


— 


S03 




3.799 


a. anl 


Ii3<>4 


■pp* 1AI 
aaat 1 ... j 


°V3 


- I.03S 




■M 




1 .St 


_ 


441 




453 




113 




234 




I.07S 


— 1 JO 




aaa in 

4V 


j 


- 358 


Gujrat 


••• 




1,1 JO 


- 


369 


— 


367 




57 


- 


4*3 




1.465 


— *ia 

J4fU 


_ net 

753 


— 4 1 

33 


4/ j 


- 347 


Hhahpur 


•■• 




2,103 




3*9 




917 








305 




838 






»n 


— 2.670 


—1,916 


Jbelurn 


■M 




3.000 





773 




i.39< 




«.37< 





3.937 




7.3i6 

1 


mm A&A 


— 2.994 


aaa f 13 

■3* 


3»°7 Q 


- ".939 


Rawalpindi eadui 






3»2 


_ 


■S3 




03 




191 


_ 


4.364 




8,219 


— 602 


— i.6<6 






- 674 


Attock. 
Chenab Colony 








♦ 


I.0J4 




7» 




53 


♦ 


93 


♦ 


.63 






4* 3 


4- 226 


♦ 475 


Jhan Z « 


♦•■ 




23.7S8 




709 




4.0S7 




323 




7 




59 


- 8 


- 9 


— 1 


- tg6 


-1.390 


Multan 


•» 






V 


810 




530 


♦ 


160 




52 


4> 


JS3 


4- A 


V 1 0 


4- t 


4. 


♦ 1,926 


Bahavalpvr 


♦»« 




Sin 




»»• 




3,402 




34i 


*■ 


8 


♦ 


73 


— 7 


■aa 2 




4* 301 


♦ 30S 


Mosaffargarb 




♦ 


5JO 


4- 


3,«oa 




mm 


♦ 


3.628 


4- 


»3 


+ 


30 




* 5 


4. f t 




+ 3.073 


Dcra Gbazi Khan (old) 








341 




3.638 




••• 


+ 


84 


f 


7" 


— a 


- 1 


4- 10 


♦ t.S73 


4" 1.3S3 








s» 




8 




»3 




84 






— 


«.304 


- 3S4 


- 736 


- 41 


- 136 


- 83 








»5» 




73 




30 




7o 


4- 


1.304 




«*• 


- 418 


-1^48 


- «9> 


- 495 


- »IJ 


Malakand, Dir, Swat 

Chitral. 
Kohat 


•*• 




4 
19 


♦ 

+ 


t 
3 


+ 


1 
5 


+ 


a 


♦ 


»54 

736 




418 
1.448 


— 68 


+ 66 

■M 


" 388 


4- 7 
-3,739 


* 12 
— AO 


Kurram 


«M 




3 








•3 




10 


4- 


4» 


♦ 


103 


••• 


+ 38S 


••• 


4- II 


— 32 


Bannu(old)... 


••• 




363 




JOI 




479 




1.573 


■•■ 


•36 




495 


- 7 


♦ 3,739 


— 11 






Dm Ismail Khan (otd) 




1,926 




30J 




3.073 




1,383 


+ 


83 


•*• 


333 


— 13 


4- 40 


* 3» 


♦ 4.a6$ 




Total Panjab 




- 48,486 




I2.S82 




18.579 




3.758 




8^74 




3J.56S 


-5,176 


-•3»5«3 




9)S 
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II Balance of Migration : British and Native States Territory. [Punjab, 1901. 



SUBSIDIARY Table V-B.— Migration to and from Feudatory States. 







Gives to British 

T«RE1T0R*. 


Receives from British 


Gain -f oa loss— to British 
Territory. 






Males. 




Males. 


Females. 


Males. 




1 


a 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Total Persons 




400,843 


419,509 


+ 41,274 


Total 


• • ■ 


168,817 


292,026 


•73,134 


347.435 


-3,3'7 


+44,591 


Loharti 


• • • 


i,88 1 


2,838 


449 


705 


+ 1,432 


+3,133 


Dujana 


• •• 


1.843 


4,143 


878 


3,907 


+ 065 


+1,236 


Pataudi 




803 


3,700 


1,490 


3.593 


-687 


-893 


Kalsia 


• • • 


3457 


7,803 


5,354 


10,850 


1,897 


-3^>47 


Nahan 


Ml 


871 


',570 


8,735 


5i447 


-7,864 


-3,877 


Total Simla Stat 


es 


4,934 


8.IOO 


8,100 


6,078 


-3.»66 


+ 2,113 


jubbal 


■•• 


137 


35 


■08 


"3 


-71 


-80 


Bashahr 


••■ 


634 


543 


265 


"74 


+ 369 


+ 369 


Kconthal 


■M 


7" 


145 


1,498 


548 


- »,427 


-403 


Baghal 


• ■ • 


539 


222 


327 


76 


+ 212 


+ I46 


Bilaspur 


■M 


>.758 


3,737 


",343 


1,528 


+ 415 


+ 2,209 


Nalagarh 




1,307 


3,006 


1,812 


2.350 


— 505 


+ 656 


Minor States 


• • • 


488 


502 


3,647 


1,287 


- 2,159 


-785 


Mandi 


• • ■ 


2,7 "4 


3,9i8 


3.346 


2,852 


-63a 


+ 1 ,066 


Suket 


• •• 


393 


415 


7 ai 


402 


-339 


+ '3 


Kapurthala 


■ • • 


18,236 


35,906 


«5> "7 


40,191 


-6,88l 


-4,285 


Maler Kotla 




3.351 


7,270 


2,517 


4,977 


+ 834 


+ 3,293 


Faridkot 


*** 


9,838 


'4,173 


1 3,506 


"5,733 


-2,668 


- ",549 


G fPatiala 




70,311 


122,248 


5 i,564 


89,309 


+ "8,747 


+ 33,939 


1 1 J Nabha 


• •• 


ia,345 


35,540 


11,526 


17,296 


+ 7"9 


+ 8,344 




• •• 


17,468 


38,531 


"4,«77 


30,180 


+ 3.39* 


+ 8,35" 


Chamba 


• ■• 


5,135 


4,357 


>,703 


',434 


+ 3,433 


+ 3,823 


Bahawalpur 




15,338 


12,524 


*3»95" 


"5,492 


-s,a, 


-2,968 
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Actual and estimated population. 
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Rural Population by Tahsils. 



[Punjab, iooi 



Subsidiary Table VII.— Showing by tahsils and States (a) the rural population in igot rath the 
percentage of increase or decrease since j8gt, and (b) the total population in lyoi, with percentage 
of increase or decrease of total and female populations since 1891. 



District, State and Tahsils. 



Hissar 
Hansi 
Bhiwani 
Fatehabad... 
Sirsa 
Loharu 



Rohtak- 



Rohtak 
Jhajjar 
Sampla 
Gohana 
Dujana 



Gurgaon .. 
Firozcpur .. 
Nuh 

Falwal .. 
Rcwari 
Pataudi 



Delhi- 



Delhi 

Sonepat ... 
Ballabgarh... 



Karnal 
Panipat 
Kaithal • • • 
Thancsar 

Umballa— 

Umballa • • ■ 
Kharar 

Jagadhri • • • • 

Naraingarh 

Rupar 

Kalsia 

Nahan 

Simla 

Simla States ... 



• • • 
... 



« - - 
... 
• • • 



... 
... 



■ • • 
• • . 



Kangra 
Nurpur ... 
Hamirpur ... 
Dera 

Palampar ... 
Kulu 

Palach ... 
Mandi 

Suket 



... 
■•1 
••• 
••• 
••• 



... 



... 
. . ■ 



... 
• 

... 
. • . 
••• 

mm* 



Rorftl Popular 
lion, 1901. 



111,136 
t62,4IO 
88,512 

'88,135 
133.529 
»3.<>54 



'47 193 
1 1 1,000 
153,684 

•27,383 
18,029 



io8,S35 
125,009 
141,630 
'5>,5«5 
'42,378 
17,762 



"5o,433 
190,348 
116,877 



224,985 
169.370 

244,947 
I53,6i5 



139,368 

«57,<>30 
141,911 

121,230 

'30,439 
57,020 

129,431 

21,449 
38o,973 



114,618 
97,827 
161,424 
125,536 

'32,955 
68,954 

50,631 
165,901 
52.497 



PerecniKRe 
of increas* 
{+) or 
decrease (— ) 
since 1891. 



+ 54 
+ 79 

— 4' 

+ 5'3 

— 11*7 

— 263 



+ 
4- 
+ 
+ 



4- 

4- 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



S3 
3" 2 
89 
8-8 
10 



12-9 
16S 
1 1-4 
176 

67 
'73 



4- y8 
4- 76 
+ 7*o 



+ 2'6 

+ 7 7 

4- 3-7 

— i-4 



79 

69 

46 
7 4 
56 

'7 

97 



242 

5'3 



•8 
2-2 

•8 

26 

6 7 

*2 

36 
3'3 



Total Popplation. 



Male*. 



Female*. 



68,981 
06,187 
65,(66 
102,6l I 
84,722 
8,160 



103.759 
64,822 
86,oS 3 

7*,553 
1 2,4& 1 



66,946 
67,822 

75,9°9 
9°,5"3 
89,263 

",5" 



195,627 
108,845 

67,392 



135,001 

'05,857 
144,107 
93,988 



121,318 

93- 8 59 
88,26a 

7 ',647 
76,495 
36,980 

75,461 

26,164 
206,206 



66,525 
57-340 
82,419 
64,7 '3 
68,143 
34,46o 
25,506 
90,896 
28,964 



59.802 
82,746 
58,763 
S8, 3 io 

73.929 
7,069 



93.968 

58,405 
76,340 
68,742 
n,693 



58,814 
64,465 
70,022 
82,054 
80,410 
10,422 



163,381 

94,493 
5930' 



"3.543 
90,427 

121,082 
79,220 



§6,688 
72,408 
72,976 

59,395 
62,832 
30,201 
60,226 

14,187 
'83,M3 



59,8io 

44,949 
79>oo5 
60,823 
64,812 

34,494 
25,125 
83,149 
25,712 



Percentage 
cf increase 

(+) ° r , , 
decrease (-) 

s^nce 1R91. 



+ 53 
4- 80 

— 26 

+ 5-' 

— 112 

— 243 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



4- 
+ 

4- 
+ 
4- 
+ 



+ 

+ 



82 

3' 3 
84 
63 
S-6 



1 !'Q 

16-2 
log 
152 
5*2 
'54 



4- 8-9 
+ 7*3 
+ 5 9 



4- 2-9 
+ 62 
4-3© 
— 24 



5'4 
57 
4-4 
72 
5'i 

2-1 

93 



126 
49 



I* 
26 
•8 

2'6 

67 
•2 

4'3 
4*3 



Percentage 
of incraas 
(4-) or 
decrra'o ( — ) 
of female 
populitioa 
since 
1891. 



4- 38 

4- 88 

— 27 
4- 4'4 

— 103 

— 22'5 



4- 
+ 
+ 

4- 



4- 
+ 

4- 

4- 
4- 



+ 86 
+ 82 
4- 57 



+ 3'4 

4- 63 

4- 2'7 

- '7 



4- 
+ 



+ 
4- 

4- 
4- 
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SUBSIDIARY Table VII. — Showing by tahsiis and States (a) the rural population in igot, with the 
percentage of increase or decrease since i8gi, and (b) the total population in igoi, -with percentage 
of increase or decrease of total and female populations since 1891. 









Percentage 
of increase 

(+) or 
decrease ( — ) 
since 1891. 


Total Population. 


Percentage 
of increase 

(+) or 
decrease ( — ) 
since 1891. 


Percentage 
of increase 


District, State and Tahsiis. 




Rural Popula- 
tion, I03I. 


Males. 


Females. 


(+)or 
decrease (— ) 
of female 
population 
since 
1891. 


1 


3 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Hoshiarpur— 
















Hoshiarpur 
Dasuya 

Una ... ■•• 
Garhshankar 


■ • 
... 
... 

... 


233.7*3 
212,646 

215.424 
255,665 


— 3'i 

— 1*1 

— 2- 

— '9 


I39,«73 

•28,577 
117,468 

• 40,636 


•24,939 
"0,427 
107,730 
120,832 


— 36 

— 2-2 

— 18 

— r 


— 3'« 

— 17 

— 8 

— '7 


Jullundur— 
















Jullundur ... 
Nawashahr 
Phillour 
Nakodar ... 
Kapurthala 


••• 

... 
... 


222,978 

177.350 
»7o,548 

212,454 
266.831 


4- 4*i 
- 3-8 

+ 2' 

+ 2-5 
+ 4*3 


165,082 
106,641 
105,967 
1 19,000 
•59,797 


140,894 
89,698 
86.893 
103,412 
M4.554 


+ 36 
— 4'5 

+ n 

+ 25 
4- 4'8 


4" 5'i 
— 5'2 
4- 1*4 
4- 3*2 
+ 6- 


Ludhiana— 

Ludhiana ... 
Jagraon ... 
Samrala ... 
Mater Kotla ... 


... 
... 

... 

HI 


284,688 
155.874 
J45.559 
56.384 


+ 26 
+ »23 

— 2"6 

+ 4'4 


•83,151 
99.476 
86,538 
4i,9'5 


150,186 
85,289 

68,457 
35-591 


+ 29 

4- in 

— 24 

+ 23 


+ 34 
+ 106 

— 3" 

4- n 


Ferozepur — 

Ferozepore 

Zira ... ... 

Moga ... ... 

Muktsar ... 
Fazilka 
Faridkot 

nl ... (Patiala 

"fe ::: 


... 
... 

• ■ . 

- 

... 
... 


"3.533 
•64,375 
2 39.' 33 
166,056 
188,952 
104,988 
t, 42 ',324 
261,325 

24i,5"6 


- 9'6 
4- 18 

+ 4'3 
4- 6-3 

+ 47'5 
4- 61 

+ P 

+ 5'3 

- »7 


92,857 
94,862 

•34,203 
94,990 

•07,394 
69,321 
877,197 
•65,386 
•53,376 


72,994 
81,600 
• ••.654 

77.455 
90,063 

55,59» 
7 • 9,495 
•32,563 
128,627 


— 77 
4- 1-3 

+ 4-3 
4- 6-8 

4- 45*6 
+ 85 
4- -8 
± 5"3 
•9 


- 78 

+ '5 
4- 4*1 
4- 65 
4- 46 6 
4- 87 
4- f 
4- 4*4 
... 


Montgomery — 
















Montgomery 

Gugera, including part in Chenab 

Colony. 
Dipalpur ... 
Pakpatan ... 


62,995 
1.9,622 

•79,735 
••5,584 


— 232 

+ 5-4 

— -4 
4- 96 


42,6:2 
65,811 

95.405 
64,778 


33,96i 
53,8n 

84,33o 
56,998 


183 
54 

*4 

4- 88 


- i*5 
4- 2-5 

4- 5 
4- 10*1 


I-ahore ... •••• 

Chunian 

Kasur 

Sharakpur... 


... 
... 
... 

• •» 


271217 
244,921 
275,398 
••4,483 


+ r 
+ 135 
+ us 
— 10-9 


260,882 
139,306 
170,228 

64,«33 


207,299 
118,075 
141,462 
54,824 


4- 10'2 
4- 114 
+ in 
— 10*9 


4- 10-4 
4- H-6 
4- 104 
— 107 


Amritsar ... 
Tarn Taran 
Ajnala 


... 

... 
• •* 


311,801 

"*1 S.70Q 
209,869 


4- 68 
— 66 


269,709 
178.265 
it 1,881 


218,674 

•47.3' • 
97,988 


4- 55 
4- 6'7 
— 66 


4- 57 
4- 6*7 

— 63 


Gurdaspur— 
















Gurdaspur ... 
batata 

Pathankot ... 
Shakargarh ••< 
Chatnba ... ••• 


• •• 

• •• 
••• 
... 

■ ft. 


242,I73 
269,004 
I24,I27 

234,465 
121,834 


4- 29 

4- 32 

- .3 

— 63 

4- 3» 


•4IJ65 
•65»756 

79,569 
122,861 

66,474 


116,614 
140,111 

63,054 
111,604 
61,360 


4- 3-5 
4- VJ 
+ *5 
- 63 
4- 31 


4- S'o 

+ 3*3 

4- '3 
- 58 

4- 3'3> 
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SUBSIDIARY Table VII.— Showing by iahsils and States (a) the rural population in iqoi with the 
percentage of increase or decrease since 1891 ; and (b) the total population in Igor, with percentage 
of increase or decrease of total and female populations since 1891. 











Percentage 
of increase 

t>) or 
decrease ( — ) 
lince 1891. 


Total Population. 


Percentage 
of increase 
O)or 
decease ( — ) 
since 1891. 


Percentage 
of increase 


District, State andTahsil,. 




Rural Popula- 
tion. 


Males. 


Females. 


(♦)or 
uccrea.e ^ — , 
of female 
population 
Bince 

1891. 


1 


1 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Sialkot— 


















Sialkot 
Pasrur ... 
Raya 

Zaffarwal ... 
Daska 


... 

... 

... 
... 


... 
... 
... 


254.732 
182,073 
188,018 
174,229 

•95,277 


+ 28 

— 42 

— 104 

— 6 

— a-2 


165,170 
102,5X7 
I02,l8l 

94,231 
IOO.16C 


'47.5«8 
91,229 

90,259 
84,656 
96,088 


+ 3'3 

- 50 

— I04 

- 63 

— 6 


+ 5'3 

— 42 

— 9*3 

— 57 

+ '3 


Gujranwala — 


















Gujranwala 
Wazirabad 

Hafizabad ... ... 

Khangah Dogran including part 
Chenab Colony ... 


... 
. . . 

in 

■ • • 


214,440 
148,004 
212,069 

237,843 


— 8-a 

— 26 

j- + 92- 


» 35.39° 
97,455 
118,602 

>33.8i3 


11 7,473 
85,750 
98,064 

104,030 


— 61 

— -2 

) 

f+ 9' 5 


- 48 
+ 47 

+ 909 


Gujrat— 


















Gujrat 

Kharian ... 
Phalia ... 


... 
... 
... 


• • • 

• . . 


273,406 
237.275 
1 97.574 


— "3 

— a-2 

— 29 


»59,9i3 
"32,545 
106,944 


149974 
120,142 
91,030 


+ '3 

— 22 

— 2'9 


+ 2-3 
+ 14 
— 45 


Shahpur ... 
Khushab ... 
Bhera 


... 


• •• 


149.356 
150,482 


+ 14-9 
+ 61 

— 1 4 

• 


88,674 
83,184 
103,286 


79,23* 
79,701 

92,183 


+ 147 

4- 68 
— ■ 0 


+ 140 

+ 77 
+ *3 


Jhelucn— 

Jhelum 

Pind Dadan Khan 
Chakwal ... 
Talagang ... 

Rawalpindi — 


... 
... 
... 
... 


• • • 


156,027 
156,360 
14^,456 
9 2 .594 


— 5' 

— i'i 

— 28 

— 1*5 


86,659 

86,479 

*:o 020 
t 

47.»'3 


84.319 
83,651 

80.106 

45.48 « 


— 34 

— 17 

— 28 

— 15 


+ 21 
+ 8 

t 'A 
— -8 


Rawalpindi 
Gujar Khan 
Kahuta 
Murree 
Pindigheb ... 
Fatehjang ... 
Attock 

Mianwali-- 


... 
... 

... 
... 
... 
... 


• • • 

• •• 

• ■ • 


»73.4I3 
150,566 

94.729 
50>459 
97.985 

Mi R Mf\ 

I 14.049 

•34,893 


+ a-4 

— 1*2 
+ 26 

+ 147 1 
+ 8- 

. ..A 
T 1 O 

+ 55 


148,838 
75,6i8 
47.776 
27,661 

54,349 
60,614 

So,^22 


1 12,263 
74.948 
46,953 
24,642 
53,088 

54,235 
70.228 


+ 7*4 
— ra 
+ 26 
4- 143 
+ 7« 
+ 10 
+ 6-7 


+ 102 
+ 26 

+ 48 
+ 15-6 
+ 61 

+ 2-1 

+ 7-4 


Mianwali ... 
Isa Khel ... 
Bhakkar ... 
Leiah 

J bang— 


... 
... 
... 
... 


• •• 
••• 

• • ■ 


111,883 
50,770 
120,491 
111,889 


+ 7'7 
+ a- 4 

+ V 

+ 84 


58,080 

3^,68t 
67,108 
66,139 


53. 8 °3 
3'.543 
58,695 
56,539 


+ 7 7 
+ '5 
+ 55 
+ 8-i 


+ 9'3 

+ 17 
+ 5'8 
+ 7-8 


Shorkot ... 


... 


• . . 


95.'36 


— »'9 


50.53' 


44^05 


— 3-9 


— vo 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. — Showing by tahsils and Stales (a) the rural population in 1901, with the 
percentage «/ increase or decrease since iSgi, and (b) the total population in 1 got, with percentage 
of increase or decrease of total and female populations since 1891. 



District, State and Tahsils. 



Multan- 

Multan 
Shujabad ... 
Ladliran 
Mailsi 

Kabirwala ... 
Bahaxoalpur 

Muzaffargarh— 

Muzaffargarh 
Alipur 

Sanawan ... 



Dera Gbazi Khan— 

Dera Ghazi Khan 
Sau-har ... 
Jampur 
Rajanpur ... 



Abbottabad 
Haripur 
Mansahra ... 
Amb 
Phulra 



• • • 



• •• 

• • ■ 



• * • 
. 1 1 

• • • 



Peshawar- 



Charsadda ... 
Peshawar ... 
Mardan 
Naushcra ... 
Swabi 



• • • 



Kohat— 



Kohat 
Hangu 
Tcri 



Baanu 
Marwat 



Dera Ismail Khan— 

Dera Ismail Khan 
Kulachi ... 
Tank 



ua 



... 



... 



... 
... 



... 



Rami Popu'n- 
«ion, 1301. 



144.732 
113,878 
•05,657 
109,727 
127,981 
658,35 6 



167,33' 
•25.550 
100,091 



170,013 

86482 
85,106 
86,272 



•82,754 
146.060 
•75,3 6 7 
24,056 
6,666 



«• 4,3o7 
151,065 

• 33» 6 43 
106,269 

•44,513 



48,839 

43.901 
94,303 



'•6,153 
91,114 



1 1 3,600 
45,928 
44,065 



Percentage 
ol increase 
( + )or 
decrea«e (— ) 

since 1891. 



+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
4- 

+ 



24-9 
9' 
3*4 
3'5 
•5'7 
1 r6 



+ 6-2 
+ 7-2 
+ 62 



+ 14' 0 

4- 12-5 

4- 18-7 

+ 57 



+ 14-0 

4- 62 

+ 111 

- yi 

4- 94 



} 



+ 10. 

4- 81*1 
4- 5'2 
+ io-6 



— 4 a 

4- io-6 
4- 104 



4- 

4- 



42 
M4 



4" 53 
4- 7-3 
4- 10-5 



Total Population. 



Males. 



Female*. 



129,031 

67,954 
6l,22I 

59,676 
70,088 

395.684 



Ki '75 
70,680 

54,352 



105,279 
45-933 
53.o88 

52,081 



104,256 

79.945 
97,503 
14.198 
3.806 



77,o8s 
'39,350 

7*.325 
62,298 
75,526 



49,383 
23.'i3 
49,678 



7'»565 
50,401 



77,o'2 
28,889 
27.342 



•03.095 
56,95 ? 
52,138 
50,051 
59,8i9 

325<«93 



79>795 
59,9 '5 
45,739 



88,465 
40,549 
44,i59 
4 ',595 



90,376 
7 >,693 
84,893 
• 0,758 
?,86o 



65,673 
108,710 

62,890 

53,865 
68,987 



30,218 
20,788 
44,685 



58,879 
45-93 « 



67.325 
26,164 
21,125 



Percentage 

of Increase 
( + )or 
decrease (— ) 
since 1891. • 



4- 


108 


4- 


'34 


4- 


61 


+ 


74 


4- 


103 


+ 


P 




51 




6.4 


4- 


94 


+ 


6-8 



4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 



2 1 '9 

89 
33 
35 
•5' 
109 



62 



of in 
(♦} or 
dr crease ( -) 
cf female 
population 
sines 
1891. 



4- 

4- r 

4- 6-2 



} 



4- 137 
4- io-6 
4- 10*4 



4- 



84 
'45 



+ 7 - 9 
4- 5-, 
4- lo- 



4- 


94 


+ 


112 


4- 


125 


4- 


III 


4- 


• 63 


4- 


l6*4 


4- 


38 


4- 


55 



4 

4- 
4- 
4- 
+ 
+ 



+ 5'9 
4- 7*8 

4- 5-8 



+ 


89 


+ 


89 


+ 


205 


4- 


20- 


4- 


T i 


+ 


87 


+ 


106 


4- 


I0'3 



4- 91 

4- H'3 
4- 11*3 



4- 

r 



+ 91 
+ 5'4 
+ 53 
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CHAPTER III. 
RELIGION AND SECT. 

1. Introductory. — It was hardly contemplated that a chapter on religions 
would be required in this report, and so no attempt was made to collect informa- 
tion on the subject. Eventually I endeavoured to obtain some notes on popular 
religion, — on the actual working belief of the ordinary man, but without much 
success. However such notes as I could obtain are given in this chapter, but no 
attempt has been made to embody in it the valuable notes on religion in the Cen- 
sus reports of 1881 and 1891. That will have to be done for the Ethnographic 
Survey, after our present scanty information has been largely supplemented. 

The connection between popular religion and ethnology is exceedingly close, 
and no branch of the Survey will be more interesting and important than the en- 
quiry into religious beliefs and the organization of the religious sects. With this 
explanation I pass on to a brief commentary on the figures for the several reli- 
gions. Under Hinduism I shall give brief notes on the beliefs of the Hindus in 
the South-West of the Punjab, and in the Himalayas. Under Sikhism I add 
what I can to Mr. Maclagan's accounts of the sects found among the Sikhs, but 
I have nothing to add to his description of the Jain or Buddhist sects. Under 
Mohammadanism will be given a few notes, chiefly on the form of Islam found in 
the South-West Punjab, and lastly the Christian figures will be briefly noticed. 

2. The relative progress of the several religions. — The figures show 
the total numbers, the ratios in every 1,000 of the population and the rates of 

progress since 1881, in each of the main re- 
ligions, which have been classified thus :— 

Mohammadan 

Christian V Semitic. 

Jewish J 



Subsidiary Table I, A. 



Hindu 
Sikh 

Jain 

Buddhist 
Zoroastrian 



J 



Indo-Aryan. 



Iranian 



(Animistic). 

In the Tables the above order has been followed throughout. No religion 
has been returned or tabulated in these Provinces as Animistic, though it is not to 
be inferred therefrom that animistic beliefs* are not prevalent in this part of India. 
The numbers returned as Zoroastrians (Parsis), and Jews are too few to need fur- 
ther discussion. The other religions will be noticed in their proper places, but 
the figures for the three, numerically, most important religions may be first briefly 
compared. 

The chief point of interest is the slow progress of the Hindu element in 
the past decade. The Hindus now only number 241,021 souls more than in 
1 89 1, so that, as we shall see, the Sikhs have added absolutely more to their 
numbers than the Hindus, but the two combined have only increased by half a 
million or 4*1 per cent since 1891, whereas the Mohammadans have added nearly 
a million and a quarter to their numbers, an increase of 9^5 per cent. 

The figures for Mohammadans include the populations of the Kurram 
Valley, the Biloch trans-Frontier and the Shiranni country, but if we exclude them 
from consideration the results are much the same, for the Hindu and Sikh 
figures are not appreciably affected, and the Mohammadan population still shows 
an increase, since 1 891, of over 1,140,000, or 8*8 per cent. 

The chief disturbing element in the return of religions is the Chuhra. 
As he is, socially, outside the pale of Hinduism, Hindu enumerators have the 

greatest objection to return- 
ing him as a Hindu by reli- 
gion, and so he is often 
either entered as a Chuhra 
or as a Mussalman. But the 
Chuhras returned or tabulat- 
ed as Hindus now number 
more than they did 
On the other hand, 
the Sikh and Mohammadan 
Chuhras have decreased— 





Chuhras. 


DtFFKRINCE 




• 901. 


1 891. 


VUK CENT. 


Hindu 
Sikh 

Total ... ... 

Mohammadan 


954.7oS 
22,727 

977.432 
aj8.c 9 5 


878,748 

94.874 
973/528 
251,038 


+8-6 

-76 

+4 
— 10 


Total 


i,i9<5,<38 


1,214,660 





75.957 n 
in 1891. 



• A definition of Animism will bs found in paragraph I of Chapter VIII. 
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the former alone by no less than 72,147. The Hindu population then has not 
been diminished by conversions among the sweepers to Islam, or in an appre- 
ciable degree to Christianity. 

When the figures for individual Districts and States are considered the 
Snb.Wiar Table I B variations are still more striking, but they 

will be best considered under the head of 

each religion. 

The Indo-Aryan Religions. 

3. Hinduism.— It is a remarkable fact that in most Districts the Hindu 
population has not increased during the past decade as rapidly as the total popula- 
tion, and that, with some conspicuous exceptions, it has been out-paced by the 
Mohammadan element. In Hissar the Mohammadans, in spite of the famines, 
have increased by 1*5 per cent., while the Hindus have decreased by '7 per cent. 
In Rohtak and markedly in Gurgaon they have increased more rapidly than the 
Hindus, and this is also the case in Karnal and Delhi. The Mohammadans in 
Ambala show a relatively less decrease than the Hindus and Sikhs, and generally 
throughout the central Districts the Mohammadan population shows a higher 
rate of increase than the general population. On the other hand, in the trans- 
Indus Districts of Peshawar, Kohat and Bannu the Hindu element is growing 
more rapidly than the Mohammadan, and this is also the case in the Bahawal- 
pur State, but these exceptions do not help to raise the Hindu figures as a whole 
to their natural level. 

It is difficult to suggest the causes of this stagnation of the Hindu popula- 
tion. It is impossible in this Province to ascribe it to the famines of the past 
decade, for the Mohammadan is assuredly the poorest element in the population, 
so that it was to be anticipated that the effects of scarcity would be more evi- 
dent in its figures than in those of any other religion. To take Hissar for exam- 
ple; the famines as we have seen affected chiefly the Bagri Jats, who are Hindus 
and the Pachhadas, who are Mohammadans, and there is no reason to believe 
that the Hindu population in that, or in any other District, suffered more from the 
famines than the Mohammadan. The converse might indeed have been 
expected, for it is hardly possible to take up a Punjab Settlement Report without 
finding a lament over the short-comings of the Mohammadan as a cultivator, his 
lack of energy, his thriftlessness, his capacity for getting hopelessly into debt : 
and in the towns no part of the population felt the effects of scarcity more than 
the Mohammadan artizan classes of Delhi, Amritsar and Ludhiana. In view of 
these facts the contrast between the increasing Mohammadan population on the 
one hand and the almost stationary Hindu element on the other is very striking. 

The causes are, I believe, to be sought in the differences in the social sys- 
tems which form the material structures of the great religions. We are so 
accustomed to speak of Hinduism as a religion that we are apt to forget that it 
is much more a social than a religious system. Of that system and its results 
fuller details will be given in the Chapter on Caste, but broadly it may be said 
that it places artificial restraints on marriage, thus leading to a scarcity of women, 
and other attendant evils. Its Customary Law, which our law-courts have 
stereotyped, excludes females from succession to land, and tends to make the 
Punjab the land of sons only, just as the Code Napoleon has made France the 
country of ' le fils unique.' The Jat peasant, whether Hindu or Sikh, closely 
resembles the French peasant in his thrift and land-hunger, and he is hardly 
inferior to the Hindu of the commercial castes in the capacity for petty trading. 
In times of prosperity these characteristics have little or no effect on the popula- 
tion, but in a period of scarcity and depression of trade they begin to tell, and 
as competition becomes keener it may be conjectured that the Hindu population 
will increase but slowly, accumulating capital rapidly, while the Mohammadans 
will fast add to their numbers alone. Already in Amritsar and other centres of 
trade, manufactures are carried on by Hindu capitalists and Mohammadan 
artizans. 
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4. The Hindu Sects. — It is consistent with the fact that Hinduism is a 
social rather than a religious system that, as far as I have heard, no new Hindu 
sects have arisen in the past decade. Islam tends to develope the old sects and 
throw off new ones, but Hinduism confines its activity mainly to the semi-social 
movements which are guided by societies like the Arya Samaj, the Dev Dharm 
and others. These societies are almost entirely confined to the educated classes, 
and their objects are mainly, but not exclusively, social. Thus the Sat 
Sabha is Unitarian in creed, but non-sectarian, and encourages the study of 
Sanskrit, Punjabi, Hindi, and the Hindu scriptures generally. It has published 
various books of a religious and educational character, including a commentary 
on the first book of the Adi-Granth. So too the Hindu Sabha, established at 
Amritsar, aims at social reform and the spread of education : and the Bhiratri 
Sabha in Dera Ismail Khan is purely secular. 

5. The Sanatan Dharm Sabha.— The Sanatan Dharm Sabha was 
founded, as a regular association, in 1889, with the object of preaching the 
sanatan dharm* or ' ancient faith 1 of the Vedic religion. It sends out preachers, 
maintains an Anglo-Sanskrit High School and a Sanskrit pathshala, in Lahore, 
and is collecting a library of Sanskrit works and manuscripts. It adopted the 
title ' Sanatan Dharm ' because it advocates a return to the old faith of Hinduism, 
but the term is very widely used and was frequently entered as their sect by 
Hindus of even the lower castes in the Census schedules. How the phrase has 
become so wide-spread I cannot explain. 

6. The Arya Samaj. — This quasi-religious organization continues its propa- 
ganda which is very far indeed from being confined to a sectarian dogma. 
Thus Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul, Settlement Collector of Muzaffargarh writes . — 

" It may be noted that the number of Arya Samajists is gradually increasing. Their 
preachers come and give lectures every now and then in towns and villages. The 
chief features of this school which attract Hindus, and particularly young men " arc 
freedom from restriction, simplicity and economy." 

Diwan Narendra Nath, Deputy Commissioner of Gujranwala, gives the 
following account of the present phase of the movement : — 

" The Arya Samaj movement is not a new one, but there has been considerable 
progress made within the last ten years. A number of schools have been opened in 
this District under its auspices. Indied, where a local body does not see its way to 
raising the status of a school, or to the introduction of English in the curriculum of 
studies, the leaders of the Arya Samaj come to the help of the people. Religious instruc- 
tion is also given in these schools. The Arya Samaj is a reformed Hindu faith, but so 
anxious are the leaders of this movement to keep the reformed within the pale of 
Hinduism, and in touch with the masses of the Hindu population, that a very small number 
fully act up to the reforms which they desire to carry out. The Arya-Samajic faith seems 
to be working its way like the religion of Nanak. The resembling features are : — 

(1) A purely theistic teaching in place of the polytheism of the Puranas ; 

(2) Observance of caste rules with non-Hindus ; 

(3) Proselytism to a modified extent; 

(4) Professed abolition of caste rules both with]regard to inter-marriage jand inter- 

dining with the Hindus; 

(5) The suitability of the two faiths to the lower classes of Hindus, and the appa- 

rently little effect which cither of them has produced on the Brahmins. 

The faith preached by Nanak spread amongst the masses of the Hindu population. 
The Arya-Samajic faith is confined only to the urban population up to the present, and 
is not likely to replace the religion of either Bawa Nanak or of Guru Gooind Singh. 
It is a movement for a general religious reform amongst the Hindus. This reform is 
capable of further developments, and of assuming phases more advanced." 

The following notes also show how inadequately the Arya Samaj is des- 
cribed as a sect. Only one of them lays stress on its religious tenets : — 

" The Arya Samaj of the Jullundur District has split up into two or three sections, 
each differing from the other on minor religious points and there is at present but little 
harmony among them." 

* Saaat Kumara, Saaada, Sanaka and Sanatana were the four mind-born sons oi Brahma, who declined to 
areata progeny. Rapa and Sanatan were also two of the six Gosains oi Cbaltanya the great Vaishnava reformer. 
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And again : — 

"In the town of Ambala the only religious sect of any importance among the Hindus 
is the Arya Samaj here. The majority of its members are men who have received an 
English education. 1 ' 

The Deputy Commissioner of Gurgaon also writes : — 

" There are no religious societies established here except the Arya Samaj which is 
established in several places. This is the only religious movement which has spread during 
the last ten vears. The numbers are increasing gradually. Many Ahirs have commenced 
following the principles of the Samaj. One great result of its spread has been the diminu- 
tion in expenditure on marriages and other occasions which is a move in the right 
direction. 

The main ' religious 1 question on which the Samaj is at present divided 
is, apparently, the lawfulness or otherwise of animal food. There are at present 
two parties, one the vegetarian or Mahatma, the other the flesh-eating or ' cultur- 
ed ' party, and each publishes its own newspapers. The former, however, is by 
no means narrow in its views, for it favours female education. The Mahatmas 
are desirous of founding a College at Kangri near Hardwar but are not agreed as 
to the curriculum, one section being anxious to prepare the pupils for Govern- 
ment examinations, the other to impart only instruction in the vedas. The 
cultured party holds possession of the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College at Lahore, 
and is thus also called the Anarkalli or College party, as opposed to the vege- 
tarian or City party. 

7. The Castes of the Arya Samaj.— The Arya Samaj has returned 9,105 

male members,* of 15 years of age or over, 

C" 18 Male* over .5. m the Uq p rov j nceSi on ly ^ Q 6 being 

gjj ;.; ;;; ?Jg returned in the North-West Frontier Prov- 

1 2 93 ince and 232 in the Native States. The 
principal castes enrolled in the Samaj are 

300 given in the margin. The movement is thus 

^67 practically confined to the educated castes, 

■s' a few of the artisan and menial classes 

jt rW Z Z \ll being also attached to it. It may, however, 

jhiwar ... ... no fce doubted whether the 24 Chamars who 

EST :.: ::: ::: '£ profess to belong to the sect are really 

KumhM ••• ••• 60 members of it. 

8. Distribution by Districts. — The members of the association are most 

numerous in the Districts noted in the mar- 
StalM •» ••• 936 g' n - ' n the Districts of the South-East 

Gujranwaia ... ... ... 649 Punjab the movement is not so active. 

GuCspur Z Z. s " Ambala only returning 313 members, Kar- 

Amtitsar ... ... ... 49-s nal 263 and Delhi 120. Generally speak- 

Jullundur ... ... ... 42$ . , J . . , ^ u • 

ing the association has most members in 
the Districts where the chief castes noted in the preceding paragraph are numer- 
ous. 

9. Comparison with the figures of 1891— Exact comparison with the 
P.r. mn k„»^P™ i .i>r M .,»ii. M « ,«„. return of 1891 is not possible, because in 

P.ra F aph,,8rf Punjab Cen.u. Report. ,80;. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ „,] 

ages were tabulated. The numbers then were 16,275, of whom 9.510 were males, 
as against the present figures of 9,105 males over 15. The movement then is, 
numerically, making very slow progress. 

10. TheDevDharm. — This organisation continues its activity. It claims to 

„ . be absolutely non sectarian and advocates 

Viae pira. I2o of the Punjab Census Report, lnQ2. , j / .. . ,. , . . . 

tolerance of all beliefs, having no dogmas 
of its own. Based on certain rules of practical morality and conduct, it has regu- 
lar orders such as Brahmacharya and Upe^harya into which its adherents arc 
initiated. It, in 1900, founded four new schools, one girls' school, and a night 
school for adults. It has succeeded in obtaining lawyers to defend innocent 

• These are Hindu* only, and tbe Sikhj (78 males and 39 females) returned at Aryat have to be added to the 
abote flgurea, vide Sub-Table V. 
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persons accused in the criminal courts, who could not pay counsel, without charge : 
in closing liquor shops : and in inducing people to abstain from the use of strong 
drink and meat. 

It has no longer, I am now desired to say, any hostility towards the Arya 
Samaj. 

11. The Chet-Ramis. — The following account, taken from the District 
Census report of the Lahore District, of the Chet Ramis, who appear to be 
mentioned in paragraph 1 13 of the Punjab Census Report of 1892 as denying the 
existence of God, is of some interest. It will be seen that the sect professes a 
worship of Christ. 

" The sect was founded by one Chet Ram some 35 years ago. 

His /i/(P.—Chet Ram was born in or about the year 1835 at Sharakpur in the Lahore 
District. His father was a shopkeeper and maney-lender of the Arora caste. Chet Ram 
was a man of little education and could read the landa character only. When 25 years of 
age he began his present mission and very soon gathered round him a number of disciples. 
He died about 1895 and after his demise his daughter was installed on his gadi. He was 
burnt near the village of Bhuchokc, where three fairs are held annually to commemorate his 
memory. 

His Teachings. — Implicit confidence in Christ as the only God was the chief basis 
of his teaching. A copy of the Bible was to be worn by each of his disciples round his neck. 
His disciples were also to carry a long rod with a cross at its head. The front portion of 
the horizontal part of the rod bears the following inscription :— 

' Help, O Jesus Christ, Holv Ghost, God I Read the Bible and the Gospels for 
salvation.— (Chet Ra'main). 

His followers. — The followers of Chet Ram belong mainly to the poorer classes. They 
are to be met with chiefly in the Ferozepur, Lahore, Amritsar, Gurdaspur and Montgomery 
Districts. Forty persons are always to subsist upon alms and preach the teaching of 
Chet Ram. These are to remain celibate all their lives. The number of his followers is 
increasing day by day, but Hindu converts do not mix with Mohammadan converts and caste 
prejudices remain untouched." 

12. The older forms of Hinduism. — In marked contrast to the reforming 
movements which thrive in the towns among the educated classes are the beliefs 
which still hold their ground in the South-West and in the Himalayan Area. 
The centre of Hindu religious activity in the former area is at Uch Sharif, which 
is also the great stronghold of the Mohammadan Sayads. Uch still contains 
the Hindu temples of Gopi Nath, Narsinghji and Khetr Pal, side by side with 
the shrines of the great pioneers of Islam, but the two creeds as there taught are 
entirely distinct, and though Mohammadans and Hindus worship in unison at 
various other shrines in this part of the Province their usages and beliefs have, as 
a rule, nothing in common. On the other hand it is easy to trace many parallels 
between the Hinduism of the Himalayas and Mohammadan beliefs in the 
South-West. 

13. Hinduism in the South-West Punjab. — The Hindus of the south- 
west of the Punjab appear to have preserved or developed a form of Hinduism 
which is in some respects different from the forms found elsewhere. In the first 
place each caste has its characteristic worship. Thus the Pushkarna Brahmans 
are especially the followers of the Gokalia Gosains, whose leaders are called Nai 
Lingi, though other castes, such as Brahmans and Aroras, also worship Gokal. 
The Muchan, a branch of the Pushkarnas have their own temples, for some four 
centuries ago they were ordered by their deities — Matrani, Alwadrani, Gungi-rani 
and Khetr- pal — to quit Bikaner, and promised guidance from light and the 
ringing of bells. When these signs ceased at Kahror they halted and founded 
eight asthans or temples, but eventually quarrelled and dispersed. Two of these 
eight temples were re-founded at Harian near Adamwan some 200 years ago. 
Each consists of three bricks only, two being placed upright and the third across 
them. A stone brought from Marwar forms a third wall to this * temple 
and in it a lamp is placed on the 14th of each lunar month. People from the 
north-east visit the eastern temple, and others the western, the temples standing 
about a yard apart. At these temples Hindus perform the chola or ceremony at 
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which children are dressed for the first time. The Alwadrani's temple at 
Derawar in Bahawalpur is especially frequented by Aroras for this rite on the 14th 
of every lunar month. A goat is then sacrificed, but it must first shake its head 
in token that the sacrifice is accepted. 

Gopi Nath. — The cult of Gopi Nath still flourishes at Uch Sharif, in Bahawal- 
pur, where it has an ancient temple. Gopi Nath was the son of Vashu Deo, a 
Kshattriya, and of Deokiji the daughter of Ugarsen, the ruler of Mathra, and was 
believed to be an incarnation of Krishna. His image is of a dark colour, like his 
complexion, and is kept adorned with ornaments and clothed. His other names 
are Vas-deo, Madu Sudan, Rishi Kesh, Bindraban Bihari, etc., and he is 
worshipped both by men and women before sunrise and after sunset. His 
Brahman pujaris must place food before him twice a day or else the god goes to 
the bazar in the guise of a child and pawns the temple treasures. This was the 
_ . . _ _ Q , _ cult which Lalii revived in the sixteenth 

Punjab Censu, Report, ,89a. f 66. ^ ^ ^ p^.^ 

Idols. — Images of Krishna, of Girdhari Lalji (in Lalji's temples), of Brij 
Mohanji (in Kala Dhari's temples), and ofGondahji, are all of metal, while that of 
Ganja Mali is of bronze. Stone images are made of Sanwal Shah and of Mangal 
Das. The idol of Khetr-pal in his temple at Uch Sharif is of granite— a cubit in 
height. 

River-worship. — At Khanpur, in Bahawalpur, the Aroras and Bhatias marry 
Bhang-ki-matti, (lit: a pot of bhang) , to Darya Sahib, the river Indus, in Sawan, 
with great pomp. This pot is kept in the house of a Bhatia and is always 
replenished so that the quantity in it may not vary. At Bahawalpur itself an 
image of Darya Sahib is made of reeds and in this is placed a large lamp. The 
image is then garlanded with flowers, worshipped and thrown into the river. This 
too occurs in Sawan. We shall find a ceremony very like this repeated in the 
worship of Devi, while Darya Sahib re-appears in the following account of the 
interesting shrine of Zinda-Kaliana in J hang. 

Zinda- Kaliana.— -Mr. Maclagan's account of Zinda-Kaliana points out that 

I'un'ab Censo« Re ort 18 a f 68 Kaliana was a Vaishnava and apparently 

unja ensa> epor , 1 9a, the cult should be regarded as an offshoot 

of the worship of Vishnu. It has some curious features. Jinda or Zinda, 1 the 
living one,' was a Bunjahi Brahman of the Genhdar* got, while Kaliana was also 
a Bunjahi of the Sahr got. Kaliana's descendants are, Gosains: Zinda was 
celibate and his spiritual descendants are Faqirs of Zinda-Kaliana. 

The Mahant or Guru appears to be one of the faqirs. Now the faqirs wear a 
cap of silk {daryai, or gulbadan) , round which they bind a black strip of woollen 
cloth {seti), shaving the head, but keeping the chotx or tuft of hair, like Hindus, 
and the beard and mustaches. They also wear shoes, a majhla, or waist-cloth 
a lingoti, a kurta or shirt and a chadar or shawl. They also carry a mala or 
rosary and a necklace of tulsi beads. The Mahant, however, may not wear a 
shirt or shoes, though when walking he is allowed sandals. He must always 
sleep on the ground, or on a manuha, a square bed of grass made on the earth 
between four posts. The chelas or disciples may sleep on beds. Further, the 
Mahant must eat on a separate asan, or mat, though the faqirs may eat on the 
tame asan and in the same chauka with one another or with Brahmans : they 
may also eat in the same chauka, but on separate asans, with Khatris and 
Aroras. The Mahant may also take food from Brahmans, Khatris or Aroras, but 
he can only drink water drawn with a dur, or rope, in a lota, but his chelas 
may use water drawn in earthenware. He also has a separate, huqqa, but the 
faqirs may smoke with Brahmans, provided the latter are willing to allow them 
to do so. 

The faqirs employ Brahmans for religious and ceremonial purposes, but 
not so the Gosains, who, like other Hindu castes, call upon the daughter's son, 

• The Genhdar are tbs Brabroao* oi the Mohammadan Sial* ol the Jbaag Bar. 
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the son-in-law, the sister's son and husband to take the place of the Brahman, who 
is only employed when no such relative is available. The faqirs receive the 
bhent or offerings made to the samadhs : the Gosains receive ardas (alms) or 
dan. The former however now visit their followers to collect offerings. Near 
the takia, or residence of the Mahant, stand the samadhs or tombs of Zinda, 
Kaliana, Amadiali, and Darya Sahib, a chela of Zinda, while close by is a house 
in which a sacred fire (dhuan *) has been kept burning for four centuries. This 
house also contains a long red flag, which is worshipped, and conch shells and 
bells which are used when the dhup grass is reverenced. Bhang is offered daily 
and is also taken regularly by the Mahant. The faqirs t after preparing their 
own food, offer bhog (or sacramental food) to the samadhs. The /aqirs and 
the public worship the samadhs, the dhuan or sacred fire, and a tulsi plant 
growing near by. The Gosains or secular priests intermarry with all the Bunjahi 
Brahmans : and avoid of course widow re-marriage. 

The rule that priests should sleep on the ground is ancient and widely 

Journal Anthropological Institute, Volume XXX, 1900, quoting Spread. The Selloi, priests 
Iliad, XVI, 333 ff.,-Punjab Census Report, 1883, $ 227. 0 f tne PelaSgian ZeUS, 

had to sleep on the ground, 'with unwashed feet.' Ghosts cannot touch the 
ground, and just before and after marriage a bride and bridegroom must sleep 
on the ground. After a death in the house no one sleeps on a bed for several 
days. At Khangah Dogran and Sakhi Sarwar no resident or pilgrim may 
use a bed, out of respect to the saints there worshipped, and similarly at 
Sankhatra the Deo Jats are so holy that no Jat, even if he be a Deo, but of 
another place, may sit anywhere but on the ground. 

These ideas are in curious, and, as far as I am aware, unexplained contrast 
to the rules which forbid divine personages, like the Mikado, to touch the 
ground. If the Mahant of Zinda-Kaliana is a worshipper, and in some sense 
an incarnation of Vishnu, (he must eat bhang in that capacity), that rule should 

F««r : Golden Bough, Volume I. page ,* ^ply, ju* as Krishna is 

worshipped by swinging 

his images, and as his representatives in Bombay and Central India are swung 
in pendulous seats. Possibly Zinda-Kaliana represent Vishnu and Siva, the 
rites of the two cults having become fused together in the course of time. But 
that the basis of the cult is Vaishnava appears to be clear from the fact that 
its fair is held on the last day of Chet and the ist of Baisakh, days not 
sacred to Shiva. 



14. The religion of the Gaddis.— The religion of the Gaddis presents 
some interesting features and a brief description of it may be useful. As we have 
seen the Gaddis are by preference Shaivas, but their worship is catholic to a 
degree. Thus on Sundays and Thursdays Nags and Sidhs are worshipped, on 
Sundays alone Kailung, on Thursdays ' Birs, ' and on Tuesdays Devis. 

To the Nags, ahri, or beestings, male kids or lambs, and ora, the first- 
fruits of all crops, incense and small cakes are offered \ and to the Sidhs a 
sack, a stick of rosewood, a crutch, sandals and rot or thick bread. The 
latter gifts clearly denote the character of the Sidhs, being things which are 
bestowed as alms on wandering devotees. 

To the Birs a he-goat, a chola or thick woollen coat, a waist-band, a white 
four-cornered conical cap (chukanni topi) and fine bread. It seems equally 
clear that the Birs are heros, and as such receive offerings emblematic of their 
character in this life. 

To the Devis are offered vermilion, bindle, L salu* dore 3 (the finery beloved 
of the sex), with sur* (a coarse spirit), and a goat. 

Kailu Bir, the numen of abortion, is only worshipped' by women. Kailung 
is a Nag. He is worshiped, as is Shiva, under the form of the drat or sickle. 



* There it a section of the Bunjahi Sunar* v» 
1 A glass ornament stuck oa to the forehead. 

• Salu, a small sheet worn over the head. 
» Dora, a girdle ' 

♦ Rice-beer. 



it keeps up a perpetutl 6re. 
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which is always carried by a Gaddi when shepherding his flocks. Then there is 
the worship of autars. An autar is the spirit of a person who has died childless, 
and who, therefore, causes sickness. To propitiate this spirit the sick person 
puts on clothes, which are specially made for him, with a silver image of the 
deceased, which is worn round the neck and he then worships the autar, or idol 
(which is always kept near a stream). The clothes and image are worn "in 
token of the deceased." Autars are propitiated also on the Amawas and Puran- 
mashi days. 

The seasons for worship are: — Chet, when pilgrimages are made to 
Bhaun and jawalaji in Kangra. Chet is the sacred month of orthodox Hindu- 
ism. Bhadon and Asauj are the months for pilgrimages to the shrines of 
Narsingh, Hari-har, Lakshmi Devi, Ganesh, and Kailung in Barmaur, visits being 
made in Bhadon only, as a rule, to Mani Mahesha. Shiva is not worshipped at 
any particular season. 

The chief fairs are seven in number, vis., the Basawan or i st Baisakh, the 
Patroru or i st Bhadon, the Sair or ist Asauj, the Lahori (or Lohri) or 1st Magh 
and the Dholru or ist Chet. The dates of the Shibrat (in Phagan or some 
other date), and of the Holi (in Phagan or Chet) vary. The first four festivals 
are celebrated by games and dances, but there are differences in the rites 
observed. At the Basawan pindiris or flour cakes are eaten with g hi and 
honey. At the Patroru a cake of siul 1 is eaten : only young girls dance. At the 
Sair babrus* are cooked ; and at the Lohri khichri, or rice. At the Holi khadda, 
or maize flour, is eaten, the fire is worshipped at night and a performance called 
bam held, songs being also sung. At the Dholru again pindiris* are eaten, but 
amusements are rarely allowed. There seems to be no annual feast of the 
dead. Shiva and the Devis are sacrificed too on a Shibratri. 

But these do not exhaust the list of beliefs. Batals are the sprites of 
springs, rivers and wells, and khichri, sodden Indian corn, 3 balls of subal* 
3 of ashes , 3 measures of water, a pumpkin or a flour-sheep are offered to them. 
To Jognis or rock spirits, 3 coloured grains of rice, 5 sweet cakes, a loaf, a 
flour lamp with a red wick, 3 kinds of flowers, 3 pieces of dhup 6 , and a she-goat 
of flour are offered with prayers. Rakhshanis and Banasats would seem to be 
the same as Joginis. Chungu is the demon which sucks the milk of and is 
found on walnut and mulberry trees and under the kargun shrub. He is wor- 
shipped with a cocoa-nut, a chuhora* almonds, grapes, milk and a loaf of 5 paos 
weight with his effigy in flour, a basket on his back and a four-cornered lamp of 
flour on the bread, and a piece of dhup. 

Gunga, the disease spirit of cows, is propitiated by setting aside a ta-wa 
of bread in his name until the final offerings can be made. Then a piece of iron, 
something like a hockey-stick, is made and the deity taken into the cattle-shed, 
where he is worshipped by the sacred fire on a Thursday. A he.goat is killed 
and a few drops of the blood sprinkled on the iron. At the same time cakes are 
offered and some eaten by one member of the household, but not by more than 
one, or the scourge will not abate, and the rest are buried in the earth. Every 
fourth year this deity is worshipped after the same fashion. 

Kailu is, I believe, peculiar to the Gaddis, or at least to Chamba. Early in 
pregnancy the woman puts aside 4 ckaukelis, the copper coin of Chamba with her 
necklace in the name of Kailu. Two or three months after delivery the parohit, 
with the woman, worships the demon by putting up a large stone under a walnut 
or kainth' 7 tree, which is sanctified by reciting certain mantras and then worshipped. 
A white goat (which may have a black head) is then offered up to the demon, by 
ymaking an incision in its right ear and sprinkling the blood over a long cloth, a£ 
ards wide and 9 or 12 . yards long, and the chaukelis and some bread are also 

* Siul— parched gnm. 

* B*b>m— leavened bread fried in oil. 

* Pindiris arc made of kedta Sour and milk or batter-milk. 

* Subal — moss. 

* Dhup — incense. 

■ Chuhora - handle oi a plough. 
' Kainth — wild pear tree. 
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offered to the demon. Finally the woman tastes a piece of gur, and places it on the 
cloth, which she then wears until it is worn out, when a new one is made and purified 
in the same way before being worn. The ceremony may be performed at the 
woman's house, in which case the cloth alone is used as a symbol of the deity. 
The goat is returned to its owner with the four coins. No other woman may use 
this sheet, which would cause her diverse bodily ills. 

There is a curious mixture of magic and religion in the Gaddis' beliefs. 
The image of the avtar or jealous dead has its exact counterpart in the saukan 
mora or, ' crown of the rival wife,' the silver plate, worn by a second wife when the 
first one has died, which represents the latter and is propitiated to avert her 
hostility — the sawatia dah or ' co-wife's envy.' 

Shiva, it is interesting to find, is as always worshipped under the form of an 
instrument, never being represented by an image, and consistently with this 
his festivals are not held on fixed dates. 

The festivals are peculiar and their meanings cannot be explained. The 
Basawan appears to be the festival of the dwelling-place, (c.f. bas, hamlet,) being 
possibly derived from basna to dwell.* It is the festival of the new year. The 
Patroru is perhaps sacred to the Manes of ancestors ; and the Dholaru is the 
day on which drums are beaten, Chct being the last month of the year. 

15. Dewat Siddh.— The Siddhs of the Himalayas do not appear to be 
connected with the Jogis, though they may be spiritual relations of Gorakhnath, 
as the following account of Dewat. Siddh shows: — 

Bawa Bolak Nath was born in the house of a Gaur Brahman at Girnar 
Parbat, a famous place of pilgrimage for a sect of faqirsf in Kathiawar. He was 
the disciple of Ridgir Saniasi, and wandered to C hangar Talai in, Bilaspur where 
he became the cow-herd of a woman of the Lohar caste. Some Jogis attempted 
to convert him and pierce his ears hy force, but he refused to abandon his faith 
and called aloud, whereupon a rock close by split open and he disappeared into 
the cleft, in which he is supposed to be still alive, though he was born 300 years 
ago. A sacred firej is kept burning in the cave, which was made by enlarging 
the cleft and reached by a ladder placed against the cliff. The priests are Gosains 
who are celibate, and Brahmans, who receive 9 as. 6 ps. of the income while the 
rest goes to the Gosain chief-priest. The itinerant chelas collect offerings in 
kind, such as flour, out of which rot or large loaves are made for the other Siddhs. 
The followers of Dewat Siddh carry a small wallet (jholi) and a Jogi's crutch 
fhaori.) 

Hindus, Mnhammadansand low-caste people alike offer sacrifice : for example 
Bangali snake-charmers offer cocks, and Hindus a goat which must shake itself 
to show that the sacrifice is accepted. Adherents of the sect (for such they 
may be called) should visit it every third year, and Sundays, especially the first 
in the month, are the best days for worship. Women cannot § enter the cave, 
but they may make offerings to the lesser images of the Siddh at the foot of the 
ladder. In the cave itself are three images of the Siddh, one of stone, said to be 
the oldest, and about a foot high, one of white marble, and a very small one of 
gold. The cliff is covered with carvings of Hindu gods, etc. Connected with 
this shrine are those of the brothers of Dewat, Balak Rupi near Sujanpur and 
Baroh Mahadeo near Jawala Mukhi, in Kangra ; and other Siddh shrines have 
been founded at Banga, in Jullundur, and in Mandi, as the cult is spreading 
and its popularity increasing. 

The legend points to some old dissension between the Jogi worshippers of 
Shiva and those of Bhairava, the earth god, and the fact that a cave is used as 
the temple also points to earth-worship. 



• I do not know if visakh, a coart-yard, Is connected with Baiiakh. 

i They are 'akin to the Jogis,* (Punjab Censu* Report, 189*, J 46, page 107). 

I -On this the bkeg or food of the Siddh is cooked. 

\ Another account lays they can. Probably they cannot inter if ceremonially import. 
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16. The Sikhs. — The number of Sikhs in these Provinces, according to the 
present returns, is 2,130,987 as against 1,870,481 in 1891, an increase of 260,506, 
or 13 9 per cent. If these figures are at all accurate, Sikhism has made a 
marked advance since 1891, possibly at the expense of Hinduism, for the 
Hindus only show an increase of 2 4 per cent. 

It will, however, be clear from a perusal of Mr. Maclagan's chapter on 
Punjab Centui Report. 1899. Chapter in, §§ religions that nothing but an exhaustive 
33-54- tabulation of the sects of all religions can 

give us any idea of the value of the returns. Unfortunately all the Hindu 
sects were not tabulated on this occasion, and we are in consequence quite unable 
to say how many Guru Govind Singhis or Akalis have been returned as Hindus. 
To obtain some idea of the meaning of the Sikh figures I had the Sikh sects 
Sub»idi«r Table v tabulated in British Territory and an an- 

" * ry a * alysis of the results is given at the end of 

this chapter. To each entry I have prefixed the number of the paragraph of 
Mr. Maclagan's report of 1892 in which a description of the sect will be found. 
In discussing the figures of the present Census I shall add such scraps of in* 
formation regarding each sect as I have been able to obtain. 

17. Variations in Districts and States.— In the first place, however, 
o u .... 1* Lt 1 d attention may be called to the figures show- 

Subsidiary Tabic I. B. , J , . . R „ 

mg the percentage 01 variation 111 different 
Districts and States. In Ambala the Sikhs have decreased from 87,650 in 1891, 
(excluding Thanesar Tahsil) to 58,073 or nearly 34 per cent. The decrease 
in this District appears to be due to an exodus of pattidari families who, finding 
it impossible to live on their minutely subdivided allowances, have returned to 
their original homes in the Manjha. The increase in the Phulkian States, 
which amounts to a fourth in Patiala and Nabha, and to 100 per cent, in Jind, 
is, I am told, due to the revival of Sikhism which ensued on the organisation 
of the Imperial Service Troops, recruits being induced to take the pahul on 
enlistment. Possibly this has also influenced the Hissar figures. Colonisation 
explains the increased numbers in Jhang, Montgomery and Gujranwala, the 
Sikh Jats having been settled extensively on the Chenab. There remains, 
however, a marked increase in Jullundur, Ludhiana, Faridkot, Gujrat and 
Rawalpindi which one could not hesitate to attribute to a revival of Sikhism, 
if Amntsar did not show a higher rate of increase among the Hindus, but in 
this District Sikh emigration may fully account for the comparatively small 
rate of increase among the Sikhs. In Ferozepore the rate of increase would 
have been much larger, but for the fact that in 1891 64,333 Chuhras were re- 
turned as Sikhs, as against 5,388 in 1901, in that District. 

Speaking generally the increase in the number of Sikhs is confined to the 
more central tracts of the Punjab for in the south-east, in the Himalayan 
area and in the extreme south-west the numbers have decreased in a more or 
less marked degree. 

18. Sikhism.— While Hinduism may he described as a social rather than 
a religious organization, Sikhism, it may be said, is something more than a 
religious system. The term 1 Hindu 1 does not necessarily imply any particular 
belief, for, as a Hindu writer has said, Hinduism is merely 'what the Hindus, 
or the major portion of them, in a Hindu community, do and no further defini- 
tion can be attempted. The term Sikh, on the one hand, implies acceptance 
of the tenets held by the Gurus, and, as in all eastern religions, those tenets 
are partly religious, and partly connected with social observances. But, as 
happens in all religions, those tenets are not obeyed with the same exactness 
by all who profess Sikhism, and so we at once find three degrees, as it were, 
of Sikhism. These are, first, the zealots such as the Akalis, who follow all the 
ordinances of Guru Govind Singh, secondly, the true Sikhs or Singhs, who observe 
his main ordinances, such as the prohibitions against the use of tobacco and 
cutting the hair ; and lastly, those Sikhs who retain many, or perhaps most, of 
the Hindu beliefs and usages, and yet profess a devotion to the tenets of the 
Gurus. 

- 
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The true Sikh is 'a follower of the ordinances of Guru Govind Singh '. 
Now as far as religious doctrines are concerned the Guru did not, in any essentials, 
depart from the creed of his predecessors. Guru Nanak himself stood quite 
within the pale of the orthodox Hinduism of his time, though he was a mono- 
theist and endeavoured to continue that movement against the grosser forms 
of idolatry which had been begun or revived by his forerunners, especially by Kabir. 
This teaching Guru Govind Singh did not essentially change. He incul- 
cated the belief in the one Supreme Being, though he himself was a worship- 
per of Durga, and in his Granth the adoration of the minor deities is by no 
means rejected. The main strength of the Guru's reformation lay in his 
social ordinances. He endeavoured to cut his followers completely adrift from 
the social tyranny of Hinduism as well as from the political tyranny of the 
Mohammadans, and to effect this the more thoroughly he prescribed, as so many 
religious reformers have done before and since, an uniform and certain ceremonial 
observances as outward signs of the Sikh creed. Thus to mark their repudia- 
tion of Hinduism his followers were to discard the sacred thread (mis-called ' of 
caste'), the Hindu sacred books and rites at birth, marriage, and death : while 
to signify their aversion to Islam no Sikh was to wear a cap, or eat meat killed 
in the Mussulman fashion. To show that they were a people consecrated to 
the service of God, the Guru caused the Sikhs to adopt the ancient religious 
rule that those who were under a vow should leave the hair uncut, and he also 
ordained that tobacco should not be used, reviving a common ceremonial prohibi- 
tion, the exact significance of which is obscure. 

But the reforms of Guru Govind Singh went far deeper than outward signs 
or ceremonial. He endeavoured to reform the social system of the country 
from top to bottom, for he preached the absolute equality of all castes, not only 
in the actual presence of God, an idea which is not confined to Sikhism , but in 
daily life. In this he was but partially successful, for though Sikhism has done 
an immense deal to level down the barriers of caste, even the true Sikhs still 
continue to avoid contact with the unclean castes : further by his insistence on 
this social doctrine the Guru rendered the failure of the Sikh propaganda 
amongst the higher classes of Hinduism all but inevitable. Consistently with 
this crusade against social inequality the Guru also forbade the murder of girl 
children, and the acceptance of a price for a daughter given in marriage, thus 
greatly raising the position of women. The results of this teaching are doubt- 
less to he seen in the freedom enjoyed by the women in Sikh families, in their 
better education, and the kindness with which thev are treated. The Kukas, an 
offshoot of the Govind-Singh sect, continue to condemn female infanticide, and 
are still the object of those slanders which attack every movement in the East 
for the emancipation of women. Whether Guru Govind Singh was entirely 
successful in this attempted reform is another question. 

Thus the object of Guru Govind Singh was the foundation of a religious 
commonwealth, and the earlier writers on Sikhism in the last century were per- 
fectly justified in speaking of the Sikh nation. 

The Sikh creed — It is not easy to say what is the distinctive creed of 
Sikhism. It is nearly always difficult to state a religious creed, and in the case 
of Sikhism there is the great difficulty that the Gurus, from first to last, strove, 
like the modern Hindu reformers, not to break away from the ancient beliefs, 
but to reconcile them with a purer creed. Unfortunately this resulted, as pro- 
bably it always must result, in a medley of beliefs, so that within Sikhism we find 
many religious ideas at variance with its ideal creed. That creed involves belief 
in one God, condemning the worship of other deities : it prohibits idolatry : pil- 
grimages to the great shrines of Hinduism : faith in omens, charms or witchcraft : 
and does not recognize ceremonial impurity at birth or death. As a social 
system it abolishes caste-distinctions, and, as a necessary consequence, the 
Brahmanical supremacy and usages, in all ceremonies, at birth, marriage, death, 
and so on. But this creed is probably accepted and acted up to by a very small 
number even of those who call themselves true Sikhs. 
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19. The definition of « Sikh.' We retained in the present Census the 
rule, introduced, in 1891, which defined a (male) Sikh as one who wears the hair 
long, {kes) > and refrains from smoking. To this was further added the instruction 
to ' enter the religion of the women as stated.' There was no definition in 1881. 
In the present Census this rule was, I have little doubt, almost universally 
ignored, and in 1891 it was not carefully observed, the result being that the 
Sikh figures for that year exceeded by 30 per cent, according to Mr. Macla- 
gan's estimate, the numbers which should have been returned as those of the 
' true Sikhs.' These results seem the reverse of satisfactory. If a rule is laid 
down and then only partially followed the returns obtained must be of uncertain 
value. We cannot say with accuracy that in so many cases the rule was followed 
and in so many disobeyed. The question then arises whether such a rule can be 
enforced, as if not it should be amended or revoked. I am inclined to think that 
at a future Census this attempt at definition should be abandoned. In the first 
place it is clear that strict observance of the rule would have excluded a certain 
number of the community from our return of Sikhs. In the next place the 
rule was objected to in nearly every District in which Sikhs exist in any numbers, 
and I was frequently asked how the muna Sikh (or those who cut the hair) 
should be recorded. Obviously it would have been a little difficult to say that 
they should be recorded as by religion Hindus, seeing that they strenuously deny 
that they are Hindus, and direct that they should be returned as Sikhs by sect, 
for that would merely vitiate our sect returns. If wc had such entries as 
' Hindu (by religion), Sikh (by sect),' we should not be much wiser than before, 
for in a sense all Sikhs are Hindus and are so called in common parlance. As 
Mr. Maclagan observes, the line between Sikhs and Hindus is vague in the 
extreme, and the best course therefore would seem to be to record those who 
return themselves as Sikhs as such, and trust to the entry of sect, if any, to 
enable us to classify the followers of Guru Govind apart from those of Bawa 
Nanak, as has been attempted on this occasion. Unfortunately there is an 
increasing tendency, already noticed, for sects not to be returned, but possibly 
this difficulty could be got over by asking that Singh Sabha, Sohdbansi, etc., 
should be returned as sects, and also directing that, if no other sect entry be 
made, the term muna be inserted in the case of those who do not observe the 
distinctive ordinance of Guru Govind Singh. 

20. The Sikh Sects.— In the recent Census 731,198 Sikhs, or 40 per cent- 
returned no sect. This is far in excess of the numbers shown as returning no 
sect in 1891, and at first [sight seems to point to imperfect enumeration. It 
is, however, to be attributed, 1 think, to a tendency to abandon the sects and 
join the religious associations, the Sabhas and so on. The Singh Sabha, the 
chief Sikh association, has not been returned as a sect. The omission to re- 
turn any sect is most noticeable in Amritsar itself. Further a good many entries 
in the column for sect did not relate to sects at all. Such were Ram Granthi 
(138), Mahrabia, (49), Gyani (17), Pujari, (17), Rababi (3), mostly in Amritsar. 
and Masand (20), in Ambala, all of which describe offices in Sikh temples. 

Person* ^ good many other entries relate to 
_,„._. , ... , . . erso , D *' sects not mentioned in the last Census 

B.-iba Baia Singh, (Hoihiaxpur) ... 367 D c t .i 1 • , 

Sewak Bhai Manj (Hoahiarpur) ... 202 Keport. borne ot these I note in the mar- 

IK jiS? fifiiCT ■ P ° r) - S Pj. but the number of names not trace- 
Udhe Singh (Ludhiana) ... 303 able is over 50, and includes such terms as 

Sahib Ram Ka™ (Siaikot) ... 136 Ghazi Khan, and Kali Shah (86) in Lu- 
dhiana. Regarding these sects I have no 

information. 

They are probably old sects under new names, but instances of individuals 
starting a revivalist movement are not unusual, as in the following case, described 
in the Jullundur Report: — 

" A fakir named Mathra Das has been preaching among the Hindu Jats during the 
last 2 or 3 years, and some of the Jats have become Sikhs owing to his teachings. " 

This mahant appears to have ioa followers in Hoshiarpur, but none are 
returned in Jullundur. But with these exceptions the present conditions of 
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Sikhism closely resemble those of Hinduism, for, instead of new sects being 
founded, the tendency is to organize societies of which the two most prominent 
are the Singh Sabha and the Sohdi-bans. 

21. The Singh Sabha.— The Singh or Sri Guru Singh Sabha is apparently 
the most active organisation in Sikhism at the present time. The Deputy 
Commissioner of Amritsar writes 1 — 

" Among the Sikhs, the Singh Sabha seems to stir up people, and its working mem- 
bers are to be seen not only in the city and towns but are found busy in rural areas incul- 
cating principles of the Sikh faith and enjoining the necessity of a separate religious and 
political existence." 

Mr. W. S. Talbot, Settlement Collector, Jhelum, says : — 

' The Singh Sabha, I am informed, is increasing in vigour, and is developing into a 
separate sect (which I personally supposed it to be already)." 

The District Census Report of Rawalpindi naively but truly describes the 
position thus :— 

in Sikhism there are three classes : — 

(«) Followers of Sir Khem Singh Bedi, (b) Nirankaris, (r) the Singh Sabha. The two 
former are declining while the third is spreading. A registered association, the 
Singh Sabha, founded on original pure Sikhism was established for the 
spread of education and the reformation of the Sikhs. As education ad- 
vances the followers of Sir Khem Singh Bcdi and Nirankaris are joining the 
Singh Sabha." 

22. The Sohdi-bans.—The Khalsa Sohdi-bans is a new reforming move- 
ment among the Sikhs, which has only just been started, and it aims at a return 
to the pure religion of Guru Nanak. It has already over 2,000 followers, according 
to the Census returns, scattered over these Provinces, but chiefly found in the 
north-west, especially in Sialkot, Shahpur and Rawalpindi. The term Sodhi- 
bans, or as it is also spelt Sohd-bansi or Sohdi-bans, is however not new, 
as it has long been used for one belonging to the Sodhi class, for every Sikh 
when faking the fahul must leave the caste in which he was born and enter that 
of the Guru Govind Singh, who was a Khatri of the Sodhi section. The word 
Sodhi itself, however, appears to be derived from sohd a ragni, or musical 
mode. 

This movement appears to be allied to the reforming sect, a description of 
which follows. 

23. Bhagat-panthis. — This sect of the Nanak-panthis appears to be quits 
distinct from the Bhagtis or followers of Baba Suraj of Chaha Bhagtai in the 
Kahuta Tahsil of Rawalpindi. It is found in the Bannu District, in Paharpur, 
and in Tahsil Dera Ismail Khan. 

While reverencing the Granth the Nanak-panthis observe the usual Hindu 
ceremonies at marriage or death, bot the Bhagat-panthis do not. They take the 
Granth to their houses, and read certain portions of it at marriages. Marriage 
and betrothal ceremonies may be performed at a dharmsala, or the marriage 
may be celebrated by taking the Granth to the house and there reciting portions of 
it. No funeral rites are performed and the dead are buried, not burnt. Passages 
from the Granth are read for a few days after the death. And on occasions of 
marriage or death karah parshad is distributed. There is no rule of chhut or 
1 touch,' forbidding contact with other castes. The sect makes no pilgrimages, 
avoids idolatry, and performs no shradh for the dead. Daily worship is an 
essential duty and consists in recitations of the Granth at six stated hours of the 
day, vis., before sunrise, before noon, after noon, before sunset, in the evening and 
at night. At worship they sit down eight times, rising eight times and making 
eight prostrations. 

This sect then strives after pure Sikhism and freedom from Brahmi- 
nical supremacy. It has a counterpart in the movement in Gujrat described 
below : — 

"The Bhatias, Aroras, and many Khatris of Phalia profess the Sikh religion. Sikhs 
of advanced ideas wish to follow the tenets of Sikhism on the occasion of marriage so as to 
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exclude Brahraans from the ceremonies. One or two such marriages have taken ).lace at YVasu 
in Phalia, but the majority of the Sikhs are opposed to it as a useless innovation. The leader 
of the new school is said to be a resident of Jalalpur Kikuan in Jhelum. His name is said 
to be Utar Singh." 

24. The elements of Sikhism — The sects returned by Sikhs have been 

s b d- t bi v classified according to the order in which 

,,ty a e ' sects were discussed and described in the 

Census Report of 1S92. It will be seen that a number of sects, usually regarded 
as Hindu, have been returned, sometimes in not inconsiderable numbers, by the 
Sikhs, but there is nothing surprising in this. The Adi-Granth, the most 
sacred of the religious books of the Sikhs, is full of extracts from the writings 
_ , . of Kabir and the other Bhagats. Guru 

Adi-Granth. Tracnpp . Tran.Ut.on. page c««. Njmak himadf s(ood wilhin 7 he pal e 0 f 

Hinduism and it is consistent with his tenets that the followers of many Hindu 
sects should call themselves Sikhs. 

25. Khetr-pal. — The few worshippers of Bhairon, or Bhairava, the earth- 
_ , . _ _ _ . god under the form of Khetr-pal in Feroze- 
***\*Omw» Report, iBs*|44. pur are new returned as Sikhs, and not, 

as in 1891, as Hindus. But amongst both Sikhs and Hindus Khetr-jpars cult 
is probably more widely spread than these figures indicate, for in Gurdaspur 
the Hindu Katil Rajputs are said to consult Brahmans as to the auspicious 
time for reaping, and before the work is begun 5 or 7 loaves of bread, a pitcher 
of water, and a small quantity of the crop are set aside in his name. 

26. The worship of Devi. — 7,493 Sikhs are returned as of the Durga 
Opasak or Devi Dharm sect, exclusive of 482 who are retu.ned as of the Shakat 
persuasion, and one individual who admits his adherence to the Kola-panth. This 
latter I assume to be the sect of Kola-chari, who are worshippers of Sakti 

Punjab Nom and Queries 1885, |$ 648- according to the left-hand ritual. They 
6 so. believe that Devi or Sakti has ten forms, 

and every Kolachari is a follower of one of these forms, whose names are thus 
given : — Matangi, Bhuvanesvari, Baglamukhi, Lalta-Dhumavati, Bhairavi, Tara, 
Kali, Kamala, and Vidiya. The book of the sect is called Kolanava, and their 
creed claims to be founded on the Sivatantra. 

The worship of young girls as devis crops up again, as the following note 
from Jullundur shows :— 

"Some 2 years ago some enterprising people of the Kapurthata State got two 
or three young unmarried girls and gave out that they had the power of ' Devis.' The 
ignorant accepted this belief and worshipped them as goddesses. They visited various 
parts of the District and were looked up to with great reverence everywhere, but as good 
results did not follow, the worship died out." 

Devi is personified in a girl under ten years of age twice a year and offerings 
are made to her as if to the goddess on these occasions. The periods sacred to 
Devi are the nauYatras (or first nine days of the waxing moon) in Chet and 
Asauj. On the 3rd of Chet Sudi, there is, in Hissar, a special rite, unmarried 
girls making an image of Gangor of clay or gobar, which is loaded with 
ornaments and then, after its marriage ceremony has been performed, cast 
into a well. It is characteristic of the close connection between the peoples of 
the eastern hills and Rajputana that this rite should be found in Kangra, under 
the name of Rali worship. Images of Siva and Parbati are made by girls who 
perform their marriage and then throw them into a pool or river. The ceremonies 
commence in Chet and end in the sank rant of Baisakh and are traditonally 
supposed to commemorate the suicide of a woman married to a boy much 
Kanffra fiaietteer. 190a. younger than herself, but a different 

Golden Bough, it, page 100. explanation has been suggested. The 

deities Siva and Parbati are conceived as spirits of vegetation, because their 
images are placed in tranches over a heap of flowers and grass, but this theory 
leaves many points unexplained, and until we have full details of the rites ob- 
served at all the festivals of Devi we cannot attempt to discover the ideas under- 
lying these local rites. 
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27. Devi as the small pox goddess —Devi is in Hissar essentially the 
small-pox goddess, and the rites to cure the diseases are all based on this belief. 
If a child be suffering from a mild attack, the disease is called Shukar( Venus), and 
gur is placed under a gharwanji, or stand on which pitchers are kept, and songs 
are sung. This is termed nam-rakha, or 'naming' the disease. In the case of a 
severe attack it is termed dusri Shukar, and on a Sunday a Brahman woman 
makes the child wear a rakhh, or amulet with a gold bead, kapur (mercury), and 
marjan (a precious stone), fastened with red thread. Bhat or coarse wheat- 
flour is given in alms in the afternoon, and that night the mother and child 
sleep on the ground. The former keeps the Monday as a fast and bhat and rice 
are cooked in the evening. On the Tuesday the child's forehead is marked with 
cow's urine and young girls are fed with the bhat, with rice and milk, and pice or 
kaurts given them. On the Sunday and following days the mother pours lassi 
or milk mixed with water, on a /ana tree, sprinkling some also on the giound on 
her way to and from the tree. Girls are again fed on the Wednesday and on 
Thursday morning, and the mother again pours lassi on the /and tree, asking its 
forgiveness for her act. She should also sprinkle lassi on this day on every tree 
on her road, and round a kiln as well. On the Monday night following bhat is 
given in alms and finally women go in procession to Devi's temple, cairying an 
umbrella of paper, and accompanied by musicians. Chhand, or hymns are sung 
daily to Devi, but the name of Ram may not be uttered, so he is addressed as 
Jaidewa. One of the lines sung is : — 

*0 Devi, thou ridest a tiger under the shade of an umbrella, and a snake is 
thy whip.' 

As long as the disease lasts dhup grass and the dung of an elephant or 
sheep is burnt, and the child should wear a piece of tiger's flesh tied in a rag 
round its neck. Chi may not be eaten in the house after the last visit to the 
jand tree, and the mother must avoid ghi for forty days, and fast every Monday. 
Visits of condolence, or receiving bhaji or food distributed at marriages are 
forbidden, and if any one comes to enquire as to the child's welfare he asks 
' maha mai khush hai' ' is the goddess pleased 1 and the reply is ' maha mai mihr 
hai,' ' she is kind.' The child is called ' maha mai ka gala ' or slave of the goddess 

• 

Here again we find girls feasted as incarnations of the goddess, and the, 
attempt to transfer the disease to the /and tree, with due apology, is an orthodox 
treatment in cases of sickness. The other rites are less easily explained. 
Clearly there is some connection between the tiger's flesh worn as a charm and 
the conception of Devi as riding a tiger, but the exact train of ideas is obscure. 

28. Shaivism. — The number of Sikhs now returned as worshippers of Shiv, 
or ' Bawa 1 Mahesh, whom I take to be Shiv, is considerable, being over f ,800 in 
Hoshiarpur, Ambala and Jullundur. As we find Sewak Shiv among the Sikhs 
we might expect to find Saniasis amongst them too, but only 8, mostly in 
Shahpur, are so returned. 

In the Himalayas Siva is worshipped extensively, especially by all the lower 
castes. The home of Siva is believed to be the peak of Khaskar in pargana 
Takpa of Bashahr, and music is at times heard on its summit. Old men say 
that on the smallest of its peaks visible from Chini, is a pool surrounded by 
mountains amongst which lie Shiva's temple and the homes of the other deotas. 
Many years ago a holy faqir came to this mountain to worship Shiva and 
accomplished his pilgrimage, but by returning to ask some favour of the god, 
incurred his displeasure and was turned into a rock which can be seen from 
Kailas north of Chini. This rock has a white tint at sunrise, a red at midday, 
and a green at sunset. Kailas itself is the abode of the dead. 

On Sri Khand, a peak 18, 626 feet above sea-level, is a stone image of Siva, 
called Sri Khand Mahadeva, which is worshipped by placing a cup of charas in 
front of it and burning the drug to ashes. Everything offered to the god is placed 
under a stone. Six miles further on, in Kulu, is Nil Kanth Mahadeva, a peak 
visited by Sadhus only on account of its inaccessibility. It has a spring of red 
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water. Barmaur again is a Shiva-bhumi or territory of Shiva, and hence, it is said, 
the Gaddis of Chamba are Shaivas. 

The prevalence of Shaivism in the Himalayas may be gauged by the 
following note by Dr. Vogel :— 

" There are no less than 49 places of worship, ( 44 being temples proper), in Mandi 
and of these 24 are Qivalayas, 8 Devi temples and 2 are dedicated to Qivaistic deities. 
This shows the preponderance of £ivaism in Mandi. The number of Thakurdwaras (Vishnu 
shrines) is seven only. Among the Qivalayas most are Linga-templca but the oldest are 
dedicated to Qita Panca-vaktva (1. t. the five-faced) whose curious images are remarkably 
numerous in Mandi". 

Writing of Kangra Dr. Vogel says :— 

Though £ivaism no doubt prevails everywhere and all the principal temples and 
tirlhas are dedicated to Mahadeo or Devi under various names, there seems to have been a 
great deal of Vishnu ( or Krishna ) worship among the Rajas. At least 1 found this with 
regard to those of Kangra and Nurpur, who may be considered to have been the more 
important ones. It seems that while the popular religion was the grosser Sivaism the 
Rajas took to the higher form of Vishnuism. This seems to be the most obvious explanation 
though it is quite possible that there were other causes and the Rajas perhaps introduced 
Vishnuism from the plains. It is curious that a Krishna image in the Fort at Nurpur is 
id to have been brought from Udaipur in Rajputana. *' * 



Similarly in Kulu Thakur Gopal, the cow-herd (Krishna), is worshipped by 
the former Gurus of the Rajas, though Sivaism is prevalent in the Kulu Valley, and 
in the Simla Hills the cult of Vishnu is said to be entirely confined to immigrants 
from the plains, the indigenous population being wholely Shaivas or Shaktaks. 
' All castes/ writes Mr. Maclagan, ' are worshippers of Shiv ; but he is not a 
popular favourite in the same way as Vishnu or Krishna. It has been before 
pointed out that the worship of Shiv is mainly a Brahman worship, and it is un- 

Po.j.b CcniBs Report, ,89a, § 48. doubtedly most prevalent 

where the Brahmans have 

most power — a fact which conflicts somewhat with the theory sometimes put 
forward that Shaivism is a remnant of the aboriginal religions of the country.' 

It is, in this connection, curious to note that Mr. Ibbetson says :— * Shivalas 

K.,nal Settlement Report. 1883, \ 364. ? fe " 0t a .|, a11 uncommon 

in the villages, built al- 
most without exception by Banyas. The priests are gosains or jcgis, generally 
of the kanphate or ear-pierced clan, and they take the offerings. No Brahmans 
can partake of the offerings to Shiv, or be priests in his temple, though they will 
worship him and sometimes assist in the ceremonies, thus deviating from the 
strict rule of the original cult. On the Sheoratris, on the 13th of Sawan and 
Phagan, such people as have fasted will go to the Shivala ; but it is seldom 
entered on any other days.' The Banias are essentially a caste of the South- 
east Punjab. On the other hand the cult of Sakhi Sarwar, " chiefly worshipped 

liidtmiU s 3 . fa y * ne . Gu J ar s and Raj- 

puts', is apparently dis- 
sociated from Shaivism for its great festival is held on the Salono, in the south- 
east of the Province, and this festival falls on the 15th of the light half of Sawan, 
a day not apparently devoted to Siva, for it is auspicious for the consecration of 
amulets, or rakhis, which are then put on. Brahmans and Bairagis take the 
offerings to Vishnu, and there would not appear to be any Shaiva Brahmans in 
this part of India, though they exist elsewhere, one of their number having 
founded the Jangam sect. 

The Jogis.—]og\ Pir is returned by 57 1 Sikhs as their sect. This can only 
mean that they follow the Jogi-panth. The 18 more are returned as disciples 
of Gorakh-Nath and 86 as followers of Gopi Chand.f But this is hardly ortho- 
dox Sikhism for the Janm Sakhi of Baba Nanak represents him as rejecting the 

* Migration! of the deotas are not uncommon in the Simla Hills. 

tThe Legend of Raja Gopi Chand is gi?en in Volume II, Temple'i Legends of the Punjab, and an account 
of two variant* by Dr. C. A. Grierson in J. A. S, B, 1885, page* 35-55. 
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influence of Gorakhnath whom the Sikhs hold to be the disciple of Machhind, 

. . . , Machhendra or Matsyen- 

Tr^pp', Adi.ur.nth, Introduce. page Bltl. dra-Nath, a fabulous being, 

half man, half fish. Historically no doubt Gorakhnath flourished long before Bawa 
Nanak was born. Yet some of the Sikhs themselves believe that Gorakhnath never 
. ~ . » . ,.. . d^d, indeed he still leads 

North Indian Notes and Quettej, 1894, § 14a (by Mr. W. Crook*). „ „ ■ , • . „ „ « 

a roving existence — and 

so was contemporaneous with Nanak. In Rohtak the Kanphata Jogis hold that 
Gorakhnath was a contemporary of Salivahana (circa A.D. 78) and, according to 
the Jogis of Hardwar, Matsyendranath is connected with very ancient Hinduism, 
for he was a son of the Rishi Bhrigu, but as he was born in an inauspicious 
moment, the astrologers said he must not be allowed to live. Cast into a river 
the child was devoured by a fish, but Mahadev and Parbati heard its cry and 
rescued it. Hence the boy was named 4 Lord of the kingdom of the fish 1 and 
founded the Jogi sect. Soon after Mahadev sent a Siddhu or saint to Matsyen- 
dra, and on his way the saint found some Gujar women lamenting a youth who 
had just died. The saint gave up his soul to restore the youth to life, and the 
latter became the disciple of Matsyendranath, who called him Gorakhnath or 
•protector of kine,' for he came of the Gujar race. 

There is nothing however in this animistic legend inconsistent with Sikhism 

and possibly these fol- 
' "* 7 ' lowers of the Jogi sect 

are actually Sikhs in a wide sense of the term. It is not easy to make out from 
the Granth, or from Dr. Trumpp's translation of it, what the attitude of the Gurus 
was towards the philosophy of the Yoga. Prahlad Rai indeed speaks of them ss 
Kan-phatta or ear-cropped, and as on a level with Turks, but in some passages 

of the Granth the practices 

Tnimpp-. Adi«»ntb pa** exvi of the Yo S are commended. 

ibidtii, p. S e 364. / Thus . the J°g>s practise 

physical purification 

(nivali or niuli), as a preliminary to drawing in the breath. The Nirmala's name 
appears to be derived from a similar rite. The practices of drawing in, retaining 
and expelling the breath are parts of the yoga and are in culcated in the Granth. 

The animistic elements in the Jogi creed appear to be strong. Each chela 
_ ..„ A „ ,. . , or disciple receives the name of a plant or 

Pun 1 abNot e ,. 0 dQu e n e *n,„ 5 6^4, a 45 jW, which he bears for life, and at 

marriage the bride and bridegroom are made, in Bombay, to stand face to face 
in platters of falas (butea frondosa) leaves. Jogi is a title of snakes, like 
pandit is of parrots, and Jogis in the Punjab are said to eat snakes. Both 
nu Hindu and Mohammadan Jogis take the 

' offerings made to Guga Pir, the snake- 

god, and wandering Jogis keep snakes. Fuller information on these matters 
is however essential before we can draw any final conclusions as to the origin of 
the sect. Probably the Jogis represent the priests of Siva, who perhaps embodies 
many pre-Brahmanical local gods, but on this foundation have been super-imposed 
many mystic and philosophical tenets. 

Jogi, as a caste, is returned by no less than 66,qi i souls in British Territory, 

Tabi« xm p«rti.A P a 2 e tiii. and h ? 8 ' 811 in Native States, and nearly 

* half are females, so that the Jogi caste 

is not very celibate. These figures unfortunately include the Rawals, a title 
given originally to the chief priest of a temple, but now apparently used 
generally by a separate caste, possibly an off-shoot of the Jogis, who are famous 
itinerant eye-doctors, travelling over most of Western Europe in that capacity. 
The Jogi too is a practising physician and magician combined, for he has the power 
of turning copper into gold. This faculty was acquired by Dina Nath Jogi in 
the time of the slave E mperor Altamsh and Dina-Nathi mohars are still said 
to be found, with the names of Altamsh and Dina Nath both stamped on them. 

The organization of the Jogis as a caste is obscure. They intermarry with 
Saniasis — both being Shaivas — but not, it would appear, with Bairagis. In Jhang 
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there are said to be the usual two divisions — the Aughar, and Darshani Kan- 
phata, both of whom employ Pangat Jogis in lieu of Brahmans for religious 
and ceremonial purposes. The celibate Jogis do not, as a rule, eat with the 
others, but at a jagrat, or wake in honour of Shiva, all eat together. A Jogi may 
take food and water from, but not eat with, another Hindu. The Jogis as a body 
wear a long janeo of three strands, each of eight threads, of black wool. This 
is wom round the neck. Ahout the waist they wear a similar thread of two 
strands, each of eight threads. The nadh or whistle is attached to the janeo, 
like the sit.ghi or little horn of the Siddh worshippers. Those who visit the 
tirath at Katesar, near Dwarka, are branded on the arm with two concentric circles 
„ . . „ . _ „ „ . . within a third incomplete one, the two ends 

P BOja bNo« M .„dQuer l .,II.H, i < il3 4S.5 S 8. q{ ^ ^ g^jjj Qff ^ fay g ^ 

cular bead. Their rosaries vary. They are made of the seeds of the badar* or 
jujube tree, which are called Rudrakshas, (apparently Rudra's beads), and the 
celibate Jogis wear beads with 1 1 facets, those who are married beads with only 
two facets, while the beads with five facets are sacred to Hanuman. 

Scndu Bir. — Sendu Bir is the whistling god, whose cuh is found in Jammu, 
in the Kangra hills, and in the Jaswant Dun of Hoshiarpur, and whose whistling 
sound announces his approach. Sendu is apparently an incarnation of Shiva 
conceived of as the storm-wind in the hills, and there may be some connection 
between this cult and the Jogi's whistle which is worn as denoting an attribute 
„ „ ■ , o of the god. Sendu is a malignant deity, 

Kancra Oazttteer, Volurue I, pares 77— 8. . ° , t i • . J 

causing madness and burning houses, 

stealing crops and otherwise immoral. 

The Jangams. — Only five males of this sect are returned — in Ambala — and 
Notes on the History of Religion in the Hima. they have possibly returned themselves as 
l' A -S-B. 1 884. pages 55-56- Sikhs because of the hostility of the sect 

t As Atkinson says, the Jangamas are ' living in- A . „ , ' _ , , . 

carnations of the imga. 1 to the Brahrnans. 1 hey wear matted hair, 

Trumpp.Adi.Gr.nth. page 110. (possibly in imitation of Shiva), t and are 

Puritan followers of Shiva, under the form of a linga, rejecting the Vedas and 
teaching the equality of all men. A few Hindu and Mohammadan faqirs . have 
also returned themselves as Jangamas, but the sect is probably much more 
numerous, especially in the Himalayas, than the figures indicate. 

29. The Vaishnavas. — The number (726J returned as worshippers of Vishnu 
is small, even if we add to them the few followers of Baldeo and Charndas, and the 
Radha-Swamis, who will be described presently. 

In the Adi-Granth Vishnu is constantly invoked as Hari and many passages 
.. „ , . remind one of the charac- 

Twenty-one Vaishna»a Hymns, Joarntl of the Asiatic Society of f .1 • . , 

Bengal, 18S4, page 76. (Dr. c. a. G,„r, 0 n.) J ter of the Vaishnava hymns 

in which the relationship 

of God to the soul is always exhibited as that of a lover to his beloved. Appar- 
ently a similar idea underlies the cult of Dulha Deo, which is found in the east of 
the North- West Provinces, but not apparently in the Punjab, and that of the 

Punjab census Report. ,89.. « «* Naushahi faqirs. Dulha 

Deo was a prince who was 

killed when a bridegroom returning home with his bride, and a story is told of 
Haji Pir Mohammad Sachyar that he turned faqir while still a bridegroom, and 
was in consequence called Naushahi. He founded the sect of the Naushahis. 

Punjab Note, and Queries, ,803. » **, Doubtless the tWO CUltS ori- 

ginated in the same idea, 

and the names of the god in the one case and of the saint in the other are popu- 
larly explained by the legends. 

The Bairagis.—The Bairagis, or devotees of Vishnu, have however a no 1 
inconsiderable following among the Sikhs, for 522 are returned as Sewak Bairagi, { 
and to these should be added the followers of Guru Hari Singh and Gokal (75 in 
all), if they are the Bairagi teachers mentioned by Mr. Maclagan in section 65 of 



* Yet Badri Natb in Komaon is the supreme place of pilgrimage for the 
} Yet Banda Bairagi ceased to be a Bairagi, it is said, srhen lie became 
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his report. Only 17 Sikh Ramanandis are returned, which is a little curious, for 
Kab'»r, whose teachings greatly influenced the earlier Sikh Gurus, was a disciple of 
Ramanand. There appears to be an undoubted connection between the philo- 
sophic sect of the Ramanandis and the order of the Bairagis, but their exact rela- 
tions are obscure. The Bairagis probably represent a very old element in 
Indian religion, for those of the sect who wear a leopard-skin doubtless do so as 
personating Nar Singh, the leopard incarnation of Vishnu, just as the Bhagauti 
Ttompp's Adi-Granth, p»ge 98. f a 9* r imitates the dress, 

Robertson Smith : Religion of the Semite*, page 437- dance, etc., of Krishna. 

The priest who personates the god whom he worships is found in ' almost every 
rude religion : while in later cults the old rite survives at least in the religious use 
of animal masks, ' a practice still to be found in Tibet. 

The Bairagis further have a sect called the Nimbarkis. Now the orthodox 

„ account of Nimbarka or 

Psychological Tenets of the Va,,hna»a.. j. A. S. B., ,88 4 page .08. Nim5adityaj who f ounded 

the sect, is that he was so named because he once stopped the motion of the sun 
on the top of a nimba tree. He also promulgated an abstruse theory of the 
Dualist ic Aduality of the soul. But the popular idea of the Nimbarkis is that they 
reverence the nim tree because their Jeota is incarnate in it. The Nimbarki seem 
to be the same as the Nima-nandi or Nima-Khark-Swami, mentioned by Mr. 

. Maclagan. and it mav fur* 

Punjab Census Report, 1893, pages r 23 and 114 (foot-note). _ if , . , " KJ . 

, ^ -y^i-s * ther be noted that Nim 

Nath is given as one of the twelve disciples of Gorakh Nath. The facts may point 
to the existence of a sub-sect, worshippers of the mm ;tree, upon which the 
philosophical doctrine of ' Nimbarka' was grafted. 

Ramanand founded the Ramawat sect, whom he called Ava-dhuta • because 

Notes on Tulsi Das, by Dr. G. A. Grierson, Indian Antiqusry, 1893, his followers had 1 shaken 

i»8 e "7. off ' the bonds of narrow- 

mindedness. To this sect belonged Tulsi Das, one of whose works was the 
Vairagya-Sandipani or ' kindling of continence.' 

30. The Radha Swamis. — This sect, alluded to by Mr. Maclagan oh 
page 120 of his report, appears to be increasing its following, though very slowjy. 
An account of its tenets obtained in Ludhiana from the present spiritual head of 
the sect at Allahabad is given below : — 

(1) Radha Swami is the real name of the Supreme Creator. This holy name may be 
briefly explained as follows : — 

If the faculty of hearing is sufficiently developed, all force currents could be heard as 
sound. The Supreme Creator evolved this creation by his spiritual currents. Spirit force 
is the force of attraction, love and intelligence or intention. Like other forces in its 
creative action, it acts by focus and currents emanating therefrom. The sound in articu- 
late speech of the spirit-current is Radha, and that of the spiritual focus or reservoir is 
Swami. The name Radha Swami is accordingly held to be the true and real name of the 
Supreme Creator, and its sound, which resounds in the inmost quarter of all regions, can be 
heard by a devotee of the Radha Swami sect when the faculty of hearing inherent in his 
spirit is developed by the process of devotional practice prescribed by the Radha Swami 
faith. This name was given out by Radha Swami, the Supreme Creator himself, when He 
made his advent in this world as a Sant Satguru or True Supreme Guide and Preceptor in 
human form. 

(2) As in the state of somnambulism, all the functions of body and senses are 
performed from a plane higher than that which the soul occupies in the wakeful state, so 
all the actions of the incarnation of the true creator are regulated by the currents coming 
direct from the Supreme Being himself. The incarnation of Radha Swami Dyal manifested 
himself at Agra and gave out religion in 1861 A. D. 

(3) Exaltation of the spirit by the aid of the spiritual current, which is perceived as 
sound internally to the pure region of spirit, which is the only true abode of perfect 
emancipation and salvation, constitutes the devotional practice of the Radha Swami faith. 
Service of the incarnation of the Supreme Creator when He manifests himself as Sant 
Satguru, and love for Him are indispensable adjuncts for the performance of the devotional 
practice mentioned above. Nay, tney constitute the factor of the devotional practice itself. 
Unaided by the Sant Satguru who has access to the astral a nd higher planes, the devotional 

• Also a nam. of the wandering celibate secUoi of the Gosaios. 
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practice of sound and spirit cannot be properly performed. No ritual or other outward 
ceremonies are enjoined by the Radha Swami faith. The practice is to be performed in a 
secluded place wherever it is available. 

(4) Human actions which tend to or result in the increased concentration or exaltation 
of the spirit force constitute true virtue according to the Radha Swami faith, while those 
effecting the opposite results, viz., diffusion and degradation of spirit into lower natural 
regions are vice. 

The moral code of the Radha Swami faith for the regulation of worldly affairs is that 
you should act as you would that others should act towards you. 

(5) This religion has considerably expanded during the last 10 years, and a large 
number of educated people have joined it. 

(6) This religion professes to be based on purely scientific grounds and nothing is 
to be accepted which cannot be comprehended by tacts, natural laws and phenomena 
observable in this world. Nothing is to be believed as hearsay or blind faith. Mere theore- 
tical comprehension of the principles is not aimed at, their experimental realization is 
especially laid stress upon. Unless the spirit can, at the will of the devotee of the Radha 
Swami faith, leave the body and reach the highest spiritual spheres, his devotion has not 
resulted in the attainment of the object in view. According to the Radha Swami religion 
there are three grand divisions in creation ; the highest is purely spiritual, and called the 
region of mercy or Dyal Det. The second is spiritual material, i.e., in this division spirit 
predominates and matter in a very fine and pure form is mixed up with it. It is called 
Brakmand or the region of uuiversal mind. The third or the lowest division is known 
as the material spiritual region (pind,) i.e., the region of individual mind and desire. Matter 
in this division is coarse and predominates over spirit, whose action is feeble and never 
manifests itself unless through material covers. Each grand division has six sub-divisions. 
Their correspondence is to be found in the human frame which represents, on a small scale 
the whole creation. The six sub-divisions of the lowest region {pind) are to be found in the 
human frame, as the six ganglia or nervous centres commencing from the lowest in rectum 
to the highest which is situated midway between the two eyes at the root of the nose, 
where the nerves from the various centres converge, and which is known as the piennial 
gland. The other 4 ganglia are in the throat, the heart, the navel and the reproductive 
organ. Similar ganglia, of which the above six are reflex images, are to be found in 
Brahmand. The grey matter of the brain comprises these six centres, and they correspond 
with the six spheres of Brahmand. The purely spiritual region corresponds with the 
white matter of the brain and six centres are to be found therein, which correspond with 
the six spheres of the regions of mercy. The sixth, or the highest sphere of the purely 
spiritual region, is the abode of the true Supreme Creator, Radha Swami Dyal. 

No caste prejudices are observed by the Radha Swami faith. The only conditions 
required for embracing the Radha Swami religion are abstinence from meat and animal 
food and liquor and all intoxicating drugs and a conviction that the goal of the Radha 
Swami faith is the only true goal of true and perfect salvation. Animal food generates out- 
ward activity and energy, and as such is detrimental to the inward concentration and 
exaltation of the spiritual current to secure which perfect quiescence of thoughts and 
outward activity is indispensable. Intoxicating drugs affect the nervous system and 
disturb their calmness and serenity which are necessary for the proper performance of 
the spiritual practice prescribed by the Radha Swami faith. 

All the extant religions have for their goal the spheres comprised in the second grand 
division or the spiritual material religions and are subject to decay and dissolution, because 
matter is mutable and regions subject to its influence, however subtle it may be, sooner 
or later undergo change. 

These goals or spheres are not clearly mentioned in the tenets of the extant religions, 
but allusions and hints about them are to be found in their holy books. One initiated 
in esoteric teachings can only comprehend those hints and is aware of the location of 
those spheres. But such adepts, if any, are very rare, and only those initiated in the Radha 
Swami faith can at present understand the esoteric teachings of all other religions also 
and form a correct idea of the attitude of each. The followers of the various extant 
religions do not know the goal of their own faith nor the comparative worth of the various 
religions. In the Radha Swami faith it is also a part of the tenets that the comparative value 
of the various religions should be clearly understood and with this object the holy books 
of the Radha Swami faith contain a short description and an examination of the tenets of 
other religions. 

The doctrine of the transmigration of souls is held by those of the Radha Swami faith. 
Its theory is that the faculties developed by the exercise of the various functions of a spirit 
entity are engrained in the astral or subtle environments which accompany the spirit at the 
time of death and they regulate its future birth. 

The founder of the sect was succeeded by Rai Bahadur Salig Ram, a retired 
Government official, who died about 1895, after three years of leadership. 
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The sect numbers about fifty in Ludhiana and has a few followers in 
Hoshiarpur, Gurdaspur and Delhi, according to the Ludhiana report, but from 
the census returns it has a much larger following, for 473 adherents a*e returned 
among the Sikhs alone. The sect teaches doctrines [see clause (6) above] 

which are not unlike the yoga theory of 
Tt«m PP -.Adi.G,.nth,p. S e47». the ^ sp h e res, which are the pelvis, the 

organ of generation, the navel, the heart, the throat or neck and the head, 
which has at its crown the vent of Brahm through which the soul escapes. 
Through these six spheres the J ogis profess to draw the breath up and thus 
become absorbed in Brahm, whilst living. 

31. The Sultani Sikhs. — The total number of Sikhs returned as Sultanis 
in the Punjab in 1891 was 34,789.' . In British Territory alone it is now 61,625 
and this large increase is, 1 am afraid, due to the fact that ' Sikh-Sultani ' was 
given as a specimen entry of religion and sect in the instructions. This myste- 

p unia bc«»us Reports, .89*. \\ 7 .*.»nd ,883. fious sect, for its origin if not its creed, 
j 22I . is a mystery, has been discussed at length 

in former Census Reports, but the subject is apparently inexhaustible, and I add 
a few stray facts in the hope of stimulating fuller enquiry. It cannot be beyond 
the bounds of possibility to solve an enigma like this, but the fullest information 
as to the facts is a necessary preliminary. The cult of this saint is widely spread. 
There is a khangah to him at Nahan, and in Saharanpur he is worshipped oy a 
sect of J ogis called Far Yai* (sic), who are initiated by their clansmen at the 
age of 10 or 12. The ceremony of initiation is said to be simple, for the parents 
of the boy merely place some sweets before the Jogi who is their religious guide, 

and the latter offers them to the saint, 

NorthindbnNote.andQue.ie.lv, 190. after which they are eaten by the Jogis 

present. The boy then learns the song, which describes the attempt to con- 
vert a bride to Sikhism and its consequences, for Sakhi Sarwar commanded 
Bhairon to punish the evil-doers, who at once became lepers and blind, but they 
were cored again at the bride's intercession. Yet there is no real hostility at pre- 
sent between Sikhism and this sect, and I have known of a gift of land being made 
by a Sikh Jat to the shrine at Nigaha. There is clearly some close connection 
between the worship of Bhairon and this cult, for there is an image of the god at 
Nigaha. Again Bhai Pheru, (whose wife was Devi), the numen in the small 
whirl-winds so common in the Punjab, is represented as a disciple of Sultan 
Sarwar. The shrine is approached by a defile, at whose entrance is a cliff some 
80 feet high, called the robber's leap, (chor-i-tap), because a thief when pur- 
sued threw himself over it, vowing if he survived to sacrifice a sable heifer to the 
saint He escaped unscathed. Here we have a legend which reminds us of the 
Bhairawa Jhamp, the cliff at Kidamath in Kumaun whence pilgrims used to pre- 
cipitate themselves as an offering to Siva, and of the somewhat similar Bihunda 
rites on the Sutlej at which men of the low Beda or ' sheep ' caste are lowered on 
ropes down a precipice in honour of Mahadev. On pilgrimages to the shrine at 
Nigaha, blankets of black— the colour of Shiva — are worn. In the east of the 
Punjab ' at least, the cult of Sakhi Sarwar is peculiarly favoured by women, 
which is consistent with its connection with Bhairava, the earth being the emblem 
of fertilitv, and this again is in accord with the somewhat Paphian rites observed 
at the shrine itself. Further the theory that the worship is really one of tne 
earth-god would account for its being essentially the cult of the Jat peasantry. 

32. The Nanak-pan this.— The di sci ples of Nanak and his numerous 
spiritual descendants now number 297,238 souls in all, so that we may say that 
this form of Sikhism claims less than three-fourths as many adherents as the 
Khalsa, or zealot sects of the militant Guru Govind Singh and his successors, 
but the Sikhs of Guru Nanak have probably been greatly under-estimated and 
many of his followers doubtless were returned as Hindus, as occurred in 1891. 
The total number returned as Nanak-panthis is now 206,450 persons or only 
half the number returned in 1891, but without fi gures for Hindu Nanak-panthis it 
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is impossible to say how far the decrease is real. Whether the followers of 
Baba Bedi Sahib and of Guru Khem Singh are personal adherents of the present 
influential head of the Bedis I cannot say, but judging from the Districts in 
which they are returned they probably are. 

The Udasis. — Though founded by a son of Guru Nanak only 401 Sikhs are 
returned as Udasis by sect,|but 4,213 Udasis are shown as Sikhs by religion. The 
Udasis should perhaps be regarded as a single sect divided into those who wear 
the jora or top-knot, refrain from smoking, and so are in a sense Sikhs, and 
those who wear no jora, but only use water drawn by a dur or rope in a lota 
or brass vessel, and who may smoke, and are thus Hindus (Jhang). The Sikh 
Udasis are said to be divided into two great orders or divisions, vis., the great and 
little akharas. The great akhara comprises four dhunas or sub-orders, founded 
by four disciples of Gurditta, the son of the sixth Guru,* Har Gobind. The 

little akhara was formed 

Bah! IhsM ^ Baba Manohar DaS l 

Atwait Sailib. with the aid of Maharaja 

Govind s.h>b. Narendra Singh of Patiala, 

Cf. Ponjab Cen,us Report, .ft* * 90- from the f 0 U owe rs of San- 

gat Sahib or Bhai Pheru. To the Udasi figures then should probably be added 
14 persons returned as Manohar Dasi, in Amritsar. Both these akharas are 
distinct from the Bhagat Bhagwans, founded by Phagatgiri, a Saniasi who met 
Har Rai, the seventh Guru, on his way to Jawala Mukhi and was by him sent to 
Dharm Chand, the grandson of Nanak, who converted him, but he continued to 
wear the lata, or matted hair, and to smear his body with ashes, whence the 
Udasis retain those customs. All the Udasis save those of the great akhara 
appear to be called Bakshishon ke Udasi, or ' Udasis by graces.' 

But there are various other Udasis such as the Ramdas-ke, founded by 
one Guruditta (not the son of the sixth Guru), the Mian Sahib-ke, founded by 
a follower of the ninth Guru, and the Diwana Udasi, as to which sects or sub- 
sects I have no information. Regarding the Nangi-panth, which is apparently 
a sub-sect of the Udasis, the following notes may be given : — The sub-sect was 
. ., . . oc founded by Dedrai, a 

Indian Antiquary, XIII, 1884, page 1. * , * ' 

Brahman, about 1830 

A.D., who had two w ives, a Baniani, and after her a Brahmani, both named Nangi, 
but the second wife alone gave the sect its name. Its followers are found in Jhajjar, 
Narnaul and at Bhiwani in Hissar : they profess monotheism, have no caste and 
no concealment of women. Their hymns are mystical in character, and the airs 
of some musical merit. 

The Suthra'Shahis. — A boy was born with its teeth already cut and its 
parents exposed it, as a child so born is unlucky. The tenth Guru Har Gobind, 
happened to find it alive and told his disciples to take up the child, but they 
refused, saying it was kuthra, or dirty. The Guru replied it was suthra or 
clean and they then obeyed. This boy was the founder of the Suthra-Shahi 
sect. 

The story is noteworthy as showing how unlucky children were exposed 
or possibly given to faqirs. The poet Tulsi Das was born in Abhukta-mula 
at the end of the asterism Jycshtha and in the beginning of that of Mula, and 
he was in consequence abandoned and probably picked up by Sadhus. The 
..... . , Jogis, as we have seen, 

Indian Antiquary. 1893, page 965. J » ' . 1 

according to one legend 

originated in a similar way, and the Sansi Jats account for their name by a 
legend which says that their ancestor was given to a Sansi, the first person who 

Upel triffi.'. Ponjab Raja., p.gc J. J?" 1 * t0 . the H ° USe / tff 

his birth, in accordance 

with the orders of the Brahmans and astrologers. The Suthra-Shahi, like the 

Jogi, wears a janeo of 

*&iS&$££&&xtt£* 1,1 •* bIack w ° o1 - Th « ir a P h °- 

nsms are not unlike those 



• The Udasis were, it is said, not opposed by the third Guru, 
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of Kabir, but few have been collected. A song attributed to them would connect, 
them with Sivaism and the goddess Kali (at Calcutta!). 

Baba Budha.— Under Baba Budha 516 persons are returned, and 359 under 

Sewak Budh, which is pro- 

C/. P-nj.b Cen,nt Report, 1893, » 93- bab 1 y the same sect \ 

am informed that Budha, the disciple of Nanak, only lived till the time of the 

sixlh Guru, and that his 
BabaBadha. descendant, Ram Kaur 

Bh i na . (surely a woman's name), 

I was made a disciple by 

Sra | van ' the tenth Guru and by him 

Guruditta. named Guru Baksh Singh, 

Ram Kaur. but 1 36 followers of Sahib 

Ram Kaur are now re- 
turned from Gurdaspur, none being returned as followers of Guru Baksh Singh. 
The village of Ramdas in Amritsar was named after the grandfather of Budha, 
not after the Guru, and orthodoxy denies that the Baba was concerned in the 
theft of the emperor's horses, Bidhi Chand, who appears to have 14 followers, 
mostly in Jullundur, having committed that offence. 

Baba Mula. — Baba Mula's followers have fallen from 610 to 5 among the 
Sikhs : all five being in Delhi. This is doubtless the Baba Mula who was the 
chela of one Siga Ram, a Brahman, and a Sikh of the fourth Guru. No adhe- 
rents of the Khatri, named Mula in Sialkot, have been returned. Baba Mula 
was never a patron of the Phulkian houses. 

Manji Sahib. — No ' worshippers of the bed ' are now returned unless the 

P,„!.kC M ,a,R, Mrt ,s«i(o l entry of Sunchi-manji or 

p un ,abc en .u, Report. .8^,93. ' the true bed' relate to 

this doctrine. The worshippers of the manji are not a sect, and the term merely 
originated in the practice of the Gurus ot delivering their discourses on a bed. or 
tnanja, while their selected preachers sat on a small bed or manji. Thus the 
grant of a manji was equivalent to appointment as an apostle or deputy. The 
third Guru made twenty-two such grants, but eventually the practice was dis- 
continued, no more deputies being appointed, and, as only the authority of 
the Granth Sahib was recognized, it alone is now placed on a manji. For the 
manja or manji the sixth Guru substituted the takht or throne. The manji 
itself is not, or ought not to be, an object of worship, and the entry would appear 
to mean simply a follower of the doctrines of the Granth. 

7 he Chavcal Shah is. -—There is a single entry of this sect, if sect it be, in 
Dera Ismail Khan, and presumably it refers to the cult of Sanwal Shah, an 
Arora of the Chawala or ' Rice ' section. Sanwal Shah has 120 Sikh followers 
in Mianwali and (strange to relate of a follower of the Sikh Gurus, who was him- 
self appointed a guru), he has idols of stone in Bahawalpur, unless the Sanwal 
Shah referred to in paragraph 13 above be a different personage. 

The Satis and Sat*Sahibis. — It is impossible to say what sect these names 
represent. The terms probably mean nothing more than ' orthodox ' or follow- 
ers of the ' Sat ' or true Guru. Sati could hardly mean ' worshipper of a satti' 
though the worship of those who have been burnt alive on a funeral pyre is by no 
means uncommen. The Sat-Gurus and Sat-Sahibis, some 381 souls in all, are 
mainly found in Hoshiarpur, while the 488 Satis are widely scattered. 

The Ravt Raias. — This sect shows but a small decrease in numbers among 
the Sikhs, returning 25,000 as against 27,000 in 189 1- It has a large follow- 
ing in Ludhiana, Ambala and Hoshiarpur, but the centre of the cult is in the 
Dehra Dun, where there are several shrines served by Udasis. This Guru 
appears yearly as a fly to his followers. When alive, one of his adherents was 
at sea and in danger of shipwreck, so the Guru left his body and went to his 
aid in the form of a fly. Having saved the vessel he returned, but found that 
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meanwhile his body had been cremated. Hence cremation is observed by his 

H!».U y »n G. M tteer. 11, page 840. Hftll^i P« SUmJ f ^ „ b / 

his Udasi followers). His 

festivals are held on Chet 5th and Bhadon 8th, and are chiefly attended by Sikhs 
from the Punjab. Every year a new pole is cut from the Siddh-ban (or sacred 
wood), bathed in Ganges water and set up in place of the old one for the Guru's 
standard. The Ram Raias, I am told, acknowledged the 6th, 7th and 8th Gurus 
(Hargobind, Har Rai and Ram Rai), but not Har Kishen, Tegh Bahadur, or 
Govind Singh. 

The sect is, genealogically, connected with the Dhirmalias, for Dhirmal 

was the elder brother of 
Har Rai, the father of 
I ~ Ram Rai, according to 



P,L ChL. mhJdco. a Jan. ™J information and 

j though no Sikhs are 

The Mioa ffarfojind. now returned as Dhir- 

Sodh "' CwJL mafias, a considerable 

j ' number of Sikhs are 

( returned as followers of 

Dhirnwl. Har Rai. ' Guru ' Bagh Singh, 

Bfm Pil wn ° mUSt be tne ^ aoa 
Punjab Cento. Report, iSoj, i 102. B " r **hag , Sin g h » * 

descendant of Dhirmal. 

33. The Sikhs of Guru Govind Singh.— -Of those Sikhs who returned their 
sect 419,793 persons or 515 per cent, are recorded as Sikhs of Guru Govind 
Singh or his successors, so that if these alone are to be regarded as true Sikhs, 
our returns would appear to show nearly twice as many Sikhs as they ought 
to do. It is, however, certain that many Govind Singhi Sikhs have returned no 
sect at all. Thus in Amritsar out of 264,329 Sikhs only ro,ooo are recorded 
as Sikhs of the great Guru, but the numbers must be in reality many times 
greater. 

As to the tenets of Guru Govind Singh, I have nothing to add, save what 

gan's account, but it may be noted, in connection with the Guru's retention of 
the worship of Devi, that the truth of the story that the Guru was directed by 
the goddess to offer up the head of a disciple is denied by one school of Sikhism, 
and the true version is said to be that the Guru said : — ' He is my beloved dis- 
ciple who gives one his head,' whereupon five men, now known as the panch 
fiyare or 1 five beloved' offered him their heads. In the latter case the story is 
possibly to be ascribed to the older myth that the five Siddhs offered their heads 
to Devi and cutting them off piled them in a heap, whereupon they became 
stones. 

1 he Akalis or Nihangs. — The Akalis are the followers of the immortal 
Being, akal purkh, and did not originate, I am told, with Ajit Singh, though 
who their founder was I cannot say. They retain the blue dress, which used to 
be worn by many Sikhs after the Guru, Govind Singh, wore it as a disguise 
when fleeing to Machhiwara in Samrala Tahsil ; but they only adopted the 
peaked turban after the time of the Gurus, when it was invented by Nihang 
Naini Singh to serve as a standard and leave the hands free. The term Nihang 
is not confined to the Akalis, for it is used of Mohammadan saints, e.g., of Shah 
Sadiq Nihang in Jhang. 

The total numbers returned as Sikh Akalis or Nihangs is now only 431 as 
against 1,376 in 1892, but to these should be added 136 Akalis by caste. Of 
these numbers 457 are males and only no females. The sect indeed appears to 
be dying out. It may be added that Akalis eat meat, — indeed an abstainer from 
meat is not a true Akali— though they abstain from spirits. 

The Kukas.—lhe Sikh Kukas now returned number 13,788 in British 
Territory alone. In 1891 they numbered 10,541 throughout the Province. I 
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have included the followers of Guru Ram Singh and the Namdharis in the above 
figure, as they are undoubtedly Kukas. Of the 10,331 who return themselves 
openly under that term, Sialkot returns a fifth (2,180), and Gurdaspur, Amritsar 
and Ludhiana each over 1,000. In Jullundur the return shows 2,443 followers 
of Guru Ram Singh. The Namdharis are most numerous in Sialkot. 

How far these figures represent an actual increase in the sect, I cannct say. 
Orthodox Sikhism is opposed to the Kuka practice of dispensing the amrit to 
each man in a separate vessel, as it should be given to all in one vessel : and to the 
Kuka frenzies. The Kukas reverence Ram Singh as the twelfth Guru, and also 
invoke Balak Singh, which is again opposed to the Sikh doctrine whereby only 
ten Gurus are recognized. Further they object for some reason to blue clothes. 

34. The Ramgarhia Sikhs. — The figures show 4,253 Sikhs returned as 
Ramgarhias, chiefly in Gurdaspur and Amritsar. There are Tarkhans, followers 
of Hardas, a man of that caste who became a disciple of Guru Govind Singh, and 

, , r ■* . n. . ■ mi • ( whose descendants found- 

I.cpcl Gnflin's Punjab Chiefs, pige 170. , . f .. 

ed the famous Ramgarhia 

rnisl. Strictly speaking the term should be confined to the descendants of 
Hardas, who still hold substantial jagirs 'm Amritsar and Gurdaspur, but the term 
has been adopted by a large number of Sikh Tarkhans, just as many Sikh Kalals 
have adopted the term Ahluwalia, the title of a particular family of that caste, as 
their caste-name. But the Ramgarhia are not all Tarkhans possibly, for there is 
a group of Kalals also which goes by that name. 

35. The Jains.— The Jains in these provinces now number 50,020 souls*, or 
9*S per cent, more than in 1891, and of these only 37 are returned in the North- 
West Frontier Province, the Jains being chiefly found, as the map opposite this 
page shows, in the South. East of the Punjab. The above total includes 7,238 

souls in the Native States. 
The Jains are found main- 
ly in the Districts noted 
in the margin, but Maler 
Kotla State, Hoshiarpur, 
Ferozepur, and Lahore 
also return over 1,000 
Jains. Jind State shows 
the greatest apparent in- 
crease, as in 1 89 1 it only 
returned 173 Jains, and 
Amritsar also has twice as 
many as in 1891, but in 
Patiala and Ferozepar the numbers have decreased. There is a slight tendency 
for the Jain community to spread in the Central Punjab, but no members of the 
community are returned in the Buddhist tracts and very few from the trans-Indus 
Districts. 

The Jain sects by caste. — Reading the accounts of the Jains in former 

Census Repor uma can 

Jains have some complicated system of cross-divisions by caste and by sect as to 
_ _ which our information is 

imperfect, so that it is im- 
possible to say how the 
community is organized. 
The figures in the margin 
show its division by sect 
and caste. Unfortunately 
the Oswal and Agarwal 
Banias have not been tabu- 
lated separately, so that 
we cannot say if, as Mr. 



District or State. 



Karnal ... 
Gurgaon ... 
Patiala ... 
Ambala ... 
Ludhiana 
Amritaar 
Jind ... 
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• The figure* exclude those returned ar Hinduj by religion and Jain by 
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Total castes 
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Bhabras 
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Brahmans 
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Ja.ns 
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9354 
1 
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at, 
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4" Rajputs ... 

185 Suds 
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Ibbetson considered, the 
Oswal Banias are gen- 
erally Swetambara, and 
the Agarwai invariably 
Digambara, by sect. The 
Agarwai sub-caste of the 
Banias is also, according 
to one of my notes, called 
Bishni, * and its name is 
said to be derived from 
agg<*r> the janeo or 
sacred thread, not from 
Agroha. Further informa- 
tion regarding this caste 
will be found in Chapter 
VIII. The Khandelwal 
Banias are also Swetam- 
bara by sect. They have, 
in Gurgaon, a curious 
custom at funerals, for 
they place one stone up- 
right and another on top 
of it, and then pour a little 
water over the stone to show that all connection with the deceased has been 
severed. The Khandelwal also appears to be a religious or sectarian cross- 

Sirsa Segment Report. , 88. d j vl *° n . ° f ^ BiahmailS, 

which in Sirsa forms a 

Brahman sub-caste. They were separated from the Gaur Brahmans at the time 
of Paras Ram's great sacrifice and derive their name from khandan to divide. 

The Jain sects. — The Jains, as a body, have a remarkably complete histori- 
cal and religious literature, which has been, or is being, thoroughly studied by 
German scholars. Unfortunately the results are hardly yet available in a form 
intelligible to any but specialists. Further the Digambara tenets, which are of 
great interest, are also contained in an extensive literature, but as their pandits 
preserve the old-world hostility to printing, little has as yet been published 
regarding them. 

To make clear what follows it should be noted here that the Jains have 24 
semi-divine Jinas, whose series ends with Mahavira, (Mahabir, 'the great hero'), 
and a subsequent succession of human teachers, called suris, a term we may 
translate by * pontiff.' Of these the first was, according to one sect (that of the 
Kharatara gachha). Mahavira himself, and his first disciple was Gotama, who did 
not however succeed him, Sudharman becoming the second pontiff. The other 
sect, the Tapagachha, regards Sudharman as the first pontiff. Both these sects 
trace, though with some differences, the pontifical succession down to Uddyotana, 
who founded the 84 gachhas^ of the Jain (? caste) which still exist, and was 38th 
in succession from Mahavira. 

h f ter the time of Uddhyotana there are two distinct lines of pontiffs. One, rever- 
enced by the Kharatara-gachha, is a succession of pontiffs who all, (with the excep- 
tion of Abhayadeva who was a leper), bear the title of JinaJ. The other, accepted 
by the Tapa gachhas, bears various titles, and was founded by Jagach-chandra, 
44th in succession, according to the Tapa-gachha records, from Sudharman. 
These two historical gachhas or sects of the Jains have apparently been lost sight 
of in the maze of sects and orders into which the community has become divided 
in more recent times. 



* Bishni. — Vaishnava. Between the G ha gear and Jumna rifers the Agarwai have two divisions, Bishnr. i.e., 
orthodox Hindus, and Jaini or Saraogi, a sect which wor«bips Parasnath. There is, or used to be, a difficulty 
about intermarriage between those two sects . (Cf. Sirsa : ettlement Report { 89). 

t These include the Khandewal, Agar wat, Srimal, Vanswal Or Oswal " got»." or gachka* according to Wilson 
Religious Sects oi the Hindus, page 345. 

X Probably as re-incarnatluns of the Jinas or Arhats. The Tapa-Gachhas by denying to their pontiffs, 
that title may »ignify their rejection of tbeidoetrine that they re-incarnate the Arhsts. 
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Pontiff*. 



Bhadrabahu, II 
Guptigupta 
Maghanan.Jin 

Jinachandra ... ... ... 

Kuncfakunda ... ... ... 

In J. Ant. XX 1891, page 341, XXI, page 570 



Date of 



The main divisions of the Jains which concern us arc those of the Digam- 
bara, or naked, and the Swetambara, or white-clad, sects. Their origin is very 
obscure. According to one account the former sect was founded by Nataputta 
Nirgrantha, (or Nigantha), who has been identified with Mahabir himself. 
Indeed it has been held that Mahabir only reformed an ancient order of naked 
ascetics. According to the Kharatara records the Digambaras arose in the time 
of the 18th pontiff, Chandra, whereas the Tapa-gachha account is that the name 
of the Nir-grantha sect was changed to Kotika-gachha as early as the time of the 

9th pontiff. It thus seems 
likely that the Digambaras 
represent an older phase 
of belief than even Jainism 
itself, but, however this 
may be, it is certain that 
in the time of Bhadra- 
bahu, the 27th in suc- 
cession from Gotama, the Digambaras and Swetambaras had finally separated. 
The Digambaras forth -with split up into various sects or rather orders. 

The Digambara orders.— -The successor of Guptigupta founded the great 
order of the Nandi Sangha, sakha, or school, which from its importance appears 
to have overshadowed the three minor orders founded by his other disciples, and 
which is, it would seem, often regarded as co-extensive with the whole Digamba- 
ra sect. These four orders were thus designated :— 

Order. Synonyms. Titles of Muni*. 
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I. — Nandi Sangha- 



Parijata* Gachha. Nandin ; J Kirtti, .. 
Balatkaraf Gana. Chandra, Bhushana. 



Founder. 

1 Maghanandin, who 
observed the 
period of the rainy 
season under a 
nandi tree, 
{Cedrcla toona). 



II. 



lll.-Simha 



f Pushkara Gachha. u . , 

Sangha^ Surastha Gana. *hadra, 

/{Vrishabha Sangha). V,ra ' bcna - 

f Chandra-Kapata 



< Gachha. 
t Kanura Gana. 

f Pushtaka Gachha. 



IV.— Dewa Sangha 



! 



Simha, Asrava, 

Khumbha, Sagara, 
Dcwa, Naga. 



l_Desi Gana. 



^Vrishabha: who ob- 
... / served it under a 
... f Jinasena or icna 

J tree. 

... ") Simha ; who ob- 
> served it in the 
... J cave of a lion. 

...""j Dewa : who ob- 
| served it in the 
Y house of the 
I courtezan Deva- 
..J datta. 



Datta, Langa. 

The Digambaras insist strongly on the essential unity in matters of doctrine 
and observance between all four orders, whose members alone can consecrate 
images. Collectively these four orders appear to be known as the Saraswati 
gachha, though perhaps that term is in strictness only a synonym of the Nandi 
Sangha. So too they appear to be called Kundakundanwaya, or 1 the line of 
Kundakunda,' their fifth pontiff. In some obscure way the three minor orders 
would seem to be subordinate to the chief order, the Nandi Sangha, as they 
all four owe allegiance, it appears, to the same pontiffs. 

Later sects.— Subsequent to the rise of these four orders or sakhas, there 
arose four other sangkas, vis.: the Mula, Kashtha, Mathura and Goppa Sangha. 
But Mula Sangha means literally « the Original Communion and the term is 
also used of the whole Jain community and of the Digambaras before they spilt 
up into sects. 



* Parijata is the name of the 
tThe •powerful' order. 



tree, and alto of the coral tree (njthina indlta). 
are confined to the Nandi order. 
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Still later there arose various panthis, such as the Visa-, Tera-, Gumana- 
and Tota-Panthis, i.e., those who worship a book (pustaka) in lieu of an image. 
And again it is said that, in Sambat 1709, Lavaji of the Lumpaka sect,* together 
with one Dharmadasa, a cotton-printer, founded the mouth-covering Dhundakas. 

These divided into 22 sections (presumably the 

Indian Antiquary, .89a, p.g.73. Bais-tola), one of which was called Dhanaji. 

Dhana's disciple was Bhudhara, and the latter's disciple Raghunathji, whose 
disciple Bhishma founded the Terapanthis or Mukhabandhas (mouth-coverers.) 
Whether these sects are confined to the Digambaras or not I cannot say. 

But even these do not exhaust the list of sects. The Kharataragachha 
records enumerate ten gachhabhedas, the last of which was founded as late as 
Sambat 1700, but whether these still exist or not I cannot say. Indeed I do not 
know if they are sects or orders, or merely theological schools. The Tapagachhas 
also have various divisions, such as the Vrihad- or Vada-, (Vata) gach/ia, so 
called because Uddyotana consecrated Sarvedevasari, or, according to some, 8 
suris, under a large fig-tree ; (vata). 

The Jain tenets. — The Jain Jinas, Tirthankaras or Arhantas were 24 in number 
each having his separate chinha or cognizance and being distinguished by 
the colour of his complexion. Images of one or more Arhantas figure in every 
Jain temple. Thus Risabha-Natha or Adinatha has as his cognizance the 
elephant, Sambhava has the horse, Sumati the curlew, and other Arhantas the 
lotus, the swastika (doubtless a sun-symbol), the moon, a crocodile, the srivatsa 
(like'a four-leaved shamrock in shape), a rhinoceros, a buffalo, a tortoise, or a 
boar. Parasva-Natha's cognizance was the hooded snake, (shes/ta-fkani), and 
that of Mahavira, the last of the Jinas, a lion. These two latter, with Risabha- 
Natha, are the most widely worshipped, and next to them come Santi (the 
antelope), and Nemi (the blue water-lily). To what primeval cults these jinas 
may point one can hardly conjecture. 

It is easy to point to the resemblances between Buddhism and Jainism. 
Apart from mere religious phraseology, which tends to be the same in every 
religion, Buddha was often called Jina, ' the victorious': his death was the 
nirvana : both Buddhists and Jains also employ the swastika or satya as a sacred 
Indian Antiquary, 1873, pages 14. 134- 3S4. symbol : the Buddhists also have or had 
„ 18S4. p»k« «9«- a Digambara or order of naked ascetics. 

Further the Jains indicate South Bihar as the scene of the life and labours of 
nearly all their Tirthankaras, as it was of Buddha's, and Mahavira is said to have 
died at Pawa, to which place also Buddha's death is assigned. The colossal 
statues of the Jains also resemble those of the Buddhists. 

The Jain ritual is exceedingly complicated, but it has few features of interest. 
Their places of pilgrimage are five in number, vis., Satrunjaya, Parasnath, in 

indbn Ant.qo.ry xi. it*, P .ge ^7. Bihar . Mount Abu > Girnar, and Chandra- 

and ix, iwso, page uo. gi r i i n the Himalayas. The oldest Jain 

remains are probably at Girnar, a hill also sacred to Buddhists and Hindus (cf : 
paragraph 15 supra). Their holy seasons appear to be peculiar to themselves, 
but the observance of the rainy season as a sacred period of the year is also 
characteristic of Buddhism. 

It is not at all easy to say in what points the Jain doctrines diverge from 
those of the Hindus, but apparently the chief differences are that the Jains 
repudiate the Vedas, and disavow the authority of the Brahmans. In other words 
they represent an element of Hinduism which never submitted to, or at an 
early period revolted from, the quasi-social supremacy of the Brahman castes, and 
in this they have much in common with the Buddhists and Sikhs. They also 
resemble the latter in having a line of spiritual teachers whom they reverence to 
the more or less complete exclusion of the Brahman. 

The Jain caste.— In all 2,653 souls, chiefly in Hoshiarpur and Lahore, are 
returned as of the Jain caste. How far they constitute a true caste it is not 
possible to say, for the sect appears to be organized on two distinct but con- 

• Thitwat a maturn or mat, (monastery), founded by the I.ekhaka Lunka, in Sambat 1508, and from this 
mat tbc V<-»l»adharas look their rise. 
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l8gi. 


Total 

KangT& District ... ».. 
Including {Sp,^ - ... 

Chamba ... t* 

Mandi ... ... ... 

Simla (/faiwuir) 


6,040 

3.1*6 
983 

510 

3,323 


6.236 
5,768 

3S48 
1,869 

468 

■M 



current principles, one based on natural descent and so on caste, the other 
sectarian, on the beliefs of the different sub-sects within the sect. Hence arise" 
cross-divisions which have yet to be elucidated. For example the Nandi Sanglia 
or order is also called the Nandi Amnaya, but amnaya means simply kttla or 
family, so that Nandi Amnaya means the generations of Nandi.' Oachha (with 
which gana is said to be synonymous) is used indifferently for the religious sects 
or orders, and for the natural groups within the caste there being 84 gaclihas 
or gots, i.e., families or races, of the Jains. Whether these are in any way con. 
nected with the spiritual gachhas or not I cannot say. 

36. Buddhism.— Our present figures are in curious contrast to those of 

1891, when no Buddhists 
were returned except in Spiti, 
Lahul and Chamba. At 
the present Census Cham- 
ba has only returned 22,* 
and British Lahul, which 
adjoins Chamba- Lahul the 
Buddhistic part of Cham- 
ba) 983, nearly 50 per cent, 
less than in 18 ,1. On the 
other hand Kanawar, which 
is quite as distin'tly Tibetan and Buddhistic as Lahul, now appears to have re- 
turned Buddhists for the first time, wlvle the Mandi State returns 510, two fifths 
of whom are females. In the latter a gon-fa or Buddhist monastery has, within 
the last few years, been built at Rawal Sar, between Mandi town and Sujanpur. 
Dr. Vogel informs me that the principal image is that of Padma-vambhava or 
the ' lotus-born', who also takes a prominent place in the Lahul gon-pis where 
he is known as Guru Rin-po-che.f ' the Teacher of Great Price,' who introduced 
Buddhism into Tibet. 1 he presence of these Buddhists in the State was how- 
ever solely due to the fact that ihe Sisu fair was held in Phagan, about the time 
of the Census, at Rawals.r, that lake being deemed peculiarly sacred by the 
Buddhists of China and Tibet. There are hardly any Buddhists resident in 
Mandi. 

In his report on Tahsil Chini Mian Durga Singh states that the ruling 
family of Bashahr is, according to the Shastras, held to be of divine origin, and 
the Lamaic theory is that each Raja of Bashahr is at his death re-incarnaied as 
the Guru Lama or Guru of the Lamas, whom I understand to be the Dalai Lama, 
of Tibet. There is also another curious legend attached to the Bashahr family. 
For 61 generations each Raja had cniy one son and it used to be the custom 
for the boy to be sent away to a village and not be seen by his father until his 
hair was cut for the first time in his sixth year. The idea that the first-born 
son is peculiarly dangerous to his father's lif <t is not confined to Bashahr. Both 
these legends originate in the doctrine of the metempsychosis, which is prevalent 
in the hills of the North-East Punjab and indeed throughout these Provinces. 

An account of Buddhism in Kanawar will be found in Gerard's account of 
Koonawar, published in 1841. His account agrees in all material points with 
Mr. A. H. Diack's description of Buddhism in Lahul. 

Islam. 

37. The Mobammadan population. — As we have seen in paragraph 2 of 
this chapter, the Mohammadan population has increased rap : dly, in comparison 
with the Hindu element, in the past decade. Even in the Districts and States in 
which it shows a decrease, we find that the Hindus show, as a rule, a far greater 
c . . _ . , , „ decrease, as for instance in 

bubsidary Tab e I. B. , »t • t t l 

the Native States of Loha- 

ru and Dujana, and in the Districts of Ambala, Montgomery, and Gujrat. On the 

. 

* 341 shuuld however be aide I to the Chambi figures at most of the Buridhiatt have besn returned under the 
Dame o f B ot Hindus in that State. 

fThe Ke»d. Mr. Herd? gave the n\meat PaHmap«ni (see the account in the Kangta G«wttt**t. Fait III, 
Hlbiial Rin ' p ' vch * ,M M ° nieT Wmw B 1 " 1 *!"™, P»ge 384. Rm-po-che » alto a title ot the Dalai Lams 
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District. 



other hand in Nahan Stale the Mohammadan population has diminished by nearly 
a third, and in Kangra, Hoshiarpur, and Jhelum the Mohammadan population has 
decreased, whereas the Hindu has increased, or not decreased so fast as the Mo- 
hammadan element. In Jhelum I think emigration of a temporary character 
explains this falling off, which amounts to nearly 3 per cent. In the other areas 

one might suggest that 
the figures point to a re- 
trogression of Mohamma- 
d an: sm in the Himalayan 
area, whose population is 
essentially Hindu, but in 
Chtmba, Suket, Mandi 
and Simla the Moham- 
madans have increased 
far more rapidly than the 
Hindus, so that these lo- 
cal fluctuations cannot be 
explained. 1 he increase 
in the Mohammadan po- 
pulation is most marked 
in the margnally noted 



Gurgaon 
Pat lull 



Simla i«tt ) ... 
Mandi and Suktt 
Ferofpur 
Lahore 
Chamia 

GujutnwaU* ... 



IT'* 



rfoltan 
Dtra hati Khan (old) 
Pe»hawar 




• Including area io the Chenab Coicnj. 

tracts, in each of which it exceeds 10 per cent. 

The extension of the Census Operations to the Kurram Valley has added 
51,475 souls to .the Mohammadan population, and the census of the Shirani 
country has added another 12,371. In the liiloch trans-Frontier a >,.q 5 i Mcharn- 
madans were enumerated as against 5,903 in 1891, *> that the Mohammadan 
population of the two Provinces is now 14.14J.1a2 souls as against 12,915,643 in 

?? , The u Sec L ts of Islam.— The figures given in the Subsidiary Table VI 
appended to this chapter are arranged in the order followed by Mr. Maclaoan 

nnT'fi Rep0fl °Vl 92 ' Par f, 5 u ' 3, -' 4 7- There are but few remarks to°be 
made on the figures, and these w.ll be made under each sect. Comparison with 
the returns of 1891 is difficult as only males 



Mohammadan lecU. 


»OOI.» 




1S81. | 


Sonnif m ... M 
Shiai ... ... 

Ahl-i-Hadi. 


■ •• 
... 


95 37 
l'J2 
5-05 


0806 

I'll 
°J 


S8 16 

80 
-02 



I n the two Provinces the 
figures for the three main 
sects give the marginal 
percentages, on the total 
Mohammadan population, 
but the increase in the 

t Male, over . S on!,. ~" a lT^* ?! ^ Sh ' aS and 

, - Ahl-i-Hadis is probably 

not so great as these figures would indicate, because adult males are more likely 

^rfnT?? ^ b fi d0n S ,n f 10 th f se , *™ ^rnales or young children. On the 
shabi etc S ^ thC Vari ° US SeCtS ' Qadria ' J a,a,i - Nau * 

Next to nothing has been added since 1891 to our knowledge of the Moham- 
madan sects m these Provinces The Revd. Edward Sell's Faith of Islam, 
originally published in 1880 reached a second edition in ,896, but the autho 
resided in Southern India, and does not even mention the Chishtis wno appear 
to be confined to the North of India. There is however a good deal of indige- 
nous literature on the subject of the Mohammadan sects, but very little of it 
is accessible to Europeans, though the Chishtis have published more than one 
TlZSiSfVTf^ . Th, 1 sl l lterature merits more attention than it has hither- 
to received, but it is singularly unattractive in form, and requires tne most careful 
use as it is, historically, inaccurate and confusing. 

After describing briefly the two newest sects of Islam which have ari 
the Punjab, I shall give some notes on the Shia sect and its developments 
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39. The Ahmadiyas.— 'I he sect return shows 1,113 followers, ma'es over 
15, of Mirza Ghulani Ah - ad of Kadian in the Gurdaspur Oistriet. In October 
1900 in view of the approaching census, this sect adopted the designation of Ah- 
madiva, and our return is probably a complete one. 1 he leader of the sect is a 
Barlas Mughal, whose family came from Persia, in the time of Babarand obtained 
a jagir in ihe present District of Gurdaspur. Beginnirg as a Maulavi with a 
g a g ett rc fi , special mi- sic to he sweepers, the Mirza 

" P " ' ° 9 !>a,p " K " " eventually advanced claims to be the 

Mahdi or Messiah, expected by Mohammadans and Christians alike. The sect 
however emphatically repudiates the doctiine that the Mahdi of Islam will be a 
warrior and relies on the Sahih Bokhari, the most authentic of the traditions, 
which says ' he shall wage no wars, but discontinue war for the sake of religion. 1 
In his voluminous writings the Mirza. has combated the doctrine of Jihad and the 
sect is thus opposed to the extreme section of the Ahl i Hadis. 

40 The Ditte-Shahis — The following account of a new unorthodox sect 
of Mohammadan origin by Lala Piara Ram, Extra Assistant Commissioner, is of 
interest : — 

The only religious sect requiring notice in the Gujrat District is that of the Ditte- 
Shahi Musa'mans. The sect is not an influential one, but, as it sometime* attracts atten- 
tion, a brief description of it will be us ful. Ditte-S'iah, the foun <er of the sect, wa 1 * an 
Arain ot J-uk Kalan, abou' three miles east of Gujiat town. At tl e age cf 40 he became a 
disciple of a jakir named Mian Mohammad Panah r>f Sheikhpur in Gujrat and having given 
up worldly pursuits began to had a retired life. His creed was a simple one : he exhorted 
people to do good actions and disregard outward ceremonials. He wore red clothes and 
is said to have given rp the religious dutifs enjoined by Islam People flocked tn him in 
large numbers, and tr;ive him presents, whkh were taken care of by his sister'* son Mian 
Muhammad Yar. He made some disciples and died about ^o years ago. He was suc- 
ceed* d by Mian Mul am mad Yar who is now considered the head of ihe sect. 

Th> re is no learned man among the Ditte-Shahis and t e ?c< t do not possess any books 
or literature. I hey discard the ordinary religious t uties observed by Musalm.ms and 
consider Dilte Shah to be the real Rasul ol Ood and feel so much reverence for him that 
others thmk that they bdeve him to be not different from (iod. 1 he initiated Ditte- 
Shahis Lalposh; wear red clothes and also ornaments and lead a cheerful life On the 
occasion of the anniversary of Dittc Shah's death, which is on the cth of Bhadon, they 
bold a lair at his tomb in Suk Kalan, singing and dancing and expressing joy on the 
occasicn. It a Ditte-Shahi dits his bier is accompanied by singing pirtiesand a large 
concourse of people assemble. I he present head •»£ the sect is about 50 years of age, and 
though iKitrrate is rr sp< cted by all There are al«o 12 or 13 other n en, disciples of Ditte- 
Shah, who are regarded as initialed and are therefore objects of veneration. 

The e>act number of followers is not known but is believed to be a thousand ormore. 
Three fairs are held :— 

(1) Fair of Shah Khurshed held in Sialkot. This is held in the month of Chet, 

when Ditte-Shahis assemble at Suk and start together for Sialkot 

(2) Fair of Muhammad Panah, the spiritual guide of Ditte Shah. This is held in the 

month of Har at Sheikhpur. 

(3) Fair of Ditte Sh2h. 1 his is held in Bhadon at Suk where there is a tomb of 

D.tte Shah. 

The belief among the common people is that Ditte Shah was a pious man who 
led a cond life and was a Fakir. He used to dress at times like a woman, but was 
free from sensuality. Whatever he received from theproplehe distributed in alms. He is 
said to have made no disciples, but on his death a tomb was erected to him which is looked 
upon with respett by the ignorant people Amongst the orthodox Musalmans Ditte Shahis 
are consid»red to be heretics. It is said that they number about 2,000 persons. Some 
have actually returned themselves as Dittc-Shahi. " 

The number of this sect which appears in our returns is 7 ! 

41. The Shias. — As in previous Censuses there can bz but little doubt that 
our figures for ShUs are considerably below the mark. 1 he Shia is allowed, and 
even encouraged, to conceal his cieed, if its exposure would be inconvenient. 
Even in Bahawalpur the Shias only amount to 34 percent, of the total Moham- 
madan population. 
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The history of the Shias and of their tenets is one of the most obscure, as 
it is one of the mobt fascinating, problems in the history o* religion. Its origin 
dates back to the earliest period of Islam and may bs briefly traced as follows. 

42. The Quraish. — The sanctity of the tribe in which Mohammad was born 
dates from 440 A.D., or nearly two centuries before the Prophet's power reached 
its zenith, in which year Koshai acquired for his family ihe guardianship of the 
Ka'bah — the four-square sacred stone at *hi^h the gazelle was sacred — at 
Mecca. Before the birth of Mohammad two rival factions were formed, the 
Hashmites and the Umawiyah, and the feud passed on from generation to 
generation. Mohammad was a descendant of If is hi mi and his bitterest oppo- 
nents were the men of the I'mawtyah party, who after his death reopened the feud 
and eventually killed the sons of Ali. Thus within Islam from the earliest times 
there have been two great movements. The first is represented by the Sunnis. 
The other, represented by the Shias, rests more on Mohammad's personal sanctity, 
on the 1 light of Mohammad,' which descended to Ali and from him passed on to 
the true Imams, who alone are the lawful successors of the prophet. And there is 
a third element, the philosophical, mystic doctrines of Suhism, which has appa- 
rently influenced both movements to some extent. Moreover it is important to 
bear in mind the history of the Moslems in any attempt to discuss the tenets of 
the modern Mohammadan sects, and not to assume that all departures from the 
orthodox creed of Islam are due to Shia inriuence. 

43 The Shia tenets.— The Usui or fundamental tenets of the Shias or 
1 followers ' of Ali are five: — (i)the unity of God, (2) his justness, (3) the 
divine mission of all the pr> phets, of whom Mohammad is the chief, (4) to con- 
sider Ali, the Khalif, and his descendants from Hasan to ' Al-Mahdi,' the 
twelve Imams, and (5) the resurrection. Of these the fourth has led to the 
greatest dissensions in Islam. The Shia doctrii es rest on the absolute sanctity 
of the descendants of Ali, to whom in consequence almost divine honours are paid : 
the Sunnis, while respecting the house of Ali, accord them no authority, and thus 
the tenets of the two great sects are irreconcileable. Yet so deeply rooted is this 
belief in inhetited sanctity that the Sunnis hold in theory, that the Khalif must 
be of the Quraish tribe, though in practice the rule has never been observed. 
This doctrine of inherited sanctity is dependent on, or at least closely connected 
with, the belief in the metempsychosis, and has rendered it possible for the 
Snia sect to admit of many developments, so that from the cardinal tenet of the 
unity of God was eventually evolved a system of paniheism. This was due, 
probably, to the introduction of the Sufi doctrines, which occurred in the second 
century of the Hijra, and had been preceded even then by an eadier mysticism. 
Derived probably from suf, wool, the term Sufi would appear to imply renuncia- 
tion of the world, for ascetics were always so clad The initial inspiration (ilhntn) 
is gained by repeating in absolute seclusion the name of Allah, until the utterance 
becomes mechanical, and then divine enlightenment ensues, as in the yoga. The 
esoteric teaching of the Sufis compares sensuality to ecstasy, and in this too has 
analogies in the Shaktak practices. As an organization Sufiism recognizes two 
grades, persons of admitted piety and acknowledged sanctity being divided into two 
classes, vs. .- — (1) the mujas, or those who are authorized to establish bat'ut, or 
spiritual disciple<hip, and (2) the ghair-mnjas or those not so authorized, who 
are engaged only in the amelioration of n>fs or self. The Quran is valued as a 
divine revelation but in practice the voice of the Pir or spiritual director is 
substituted for it, and the murid or disciple has no further responsibility. Here 
again we find a resemblance to the Guru-sikhi system of spiritual relationship 
in Sikhism. 

44. The Shia sects.— The doctrine of the Imamate contained within it the 
germs of schism. The imamat being a light (nur) which passes ^by natural 
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descent) from one to the other, the Imams are prophets and divine, and this 
heritage is inalienable. Thus the second Imam, Hassan the eldest son of Ali 
could resign his title of Khalif, but not his Imamat which had descended to 
him and on his death passed by his inheritance to Hosein. Its subsequent 
devolution followed the natural line of descent, thus \ — 

Ali (the 1st Imam). 

1 V 



(the 2nd Imam). Hosein (3rd). 

Ali II, Zainu'l-Abid-din ( 4 th). 
Mohammad Baqr (5th). 
Jafir Sad!q (6th). 

r ! ) 

Ismail. Musa Kazim (7th). 

Ali III (8th). 

Mohammad Taqi (qth). 
I 

Ali VI (10th). 

Hassan Askar i (nth). 

Mohammad Abu'I-Qasim, Or Imam Mahdi 
(12th). 

In the time of Ali II, the fourth Imam, the Imamites, as we may term the 
Shias, formed themselves into a secret order, with a series of seven degrees, into 
each of which its votaries were formally initiated. This movement transformed 
the Shia sect or faction into a secret society, or group of societies, and had far- 
reaching results, though at first it appears to have been merely a measure of 
self-defence against the oppression of the Sunni sect. It was soon followed by 
the great Shia schism, which arose out of a dispute as to the succession to the 
Imamat. Jafir, the sixth Imam, nominated Ismail, his eldest son, but on the 
latter's premature death he declared that Musa was his heir, to the exclusion of 
IsmaiVs children. The succession to the Imamat was thus governed by the 
usual rules of inheritance, the uncertainty of which has so often led to fratricide 
and civil war in eastern empires. The claims of Ismail were supported by one 
party among the Shias, despite the declaration of Jafir, and thus was founded 
the Ismailia sect. The other party, the Imamites, supported the claims of Musa, 
and this sect of the Shias believes that the twelfth Imam, Mohammad, is still 
alive, that he wanders over the earth, and is destined to re-appear. The Ismail- 
ians on the other hand hold that the last visible Imam was Ismail, after whom 
commenced the succession of the concealed Imams. And to go back for a moment 
the Nosairians held that Ali was the last, as well as the first, Imam, and it thus 
appears that the Shia sects originated, historically, in divergent views as to the 
personal claims of the Prophet's natural descendants to succeed to the Imamat. 

45. The Ismailians. — The history of the Ismailians is of great interest not 
only in itself but also in that the tenets of the sect are still a living force in the 
Mohammadanism of this part of India. History does not tell us what became 
of the children of Ismail, but their sacred character lent itself to the foundation 
of one of the most remarkable and important organizations known to history. 
The Ismailians were first organised by Abdulla, a native of the Persian Province 
of Khuzistan, who retained or revived the organization of the sect into orders 
which had been introduced in the time of the fourth Imam. His successors 
however gave an entirely new character to the sect. The descendant— probably 
a spiritual, not a natural descendant— of Abdullah the Ismailian proclaimed him- 
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self the legitimate descendant of Ali and Fatima, and assuming the title of 
Al-Mahdi, usually given to the last Imam, founded the Fatimite dynasty in 
Egypt. His descendant Mohammad-ibn-Ismail indeed went a step further and 
accepted the doctrine that the Khalif was an incarnation of the invisible Imam 
and as such a god on earth, abandoning apparently the pretence of actual descent 
from Ali. To this teaching the sect of the Druses owes, in some obscure way, 
its origin, and the idea that the Mahdi need not necessarily be re-incarnated in a 
descendant of Ali was fruitful in its results, for to it may be traced the claims of 
various Imams to that title. In India Sheikh Alai of Agra claimed to be Al-Mahdi 
and as among his disciples was Sheikh Mubarik, the father of Abdul Faiz, the 
Wazir of Akbar, it is probable that that emperor was greatly influenced by Mah- 
davi ideas. To the same teaching may be ascribed the origin of the Babi sect in 
modern Persia, whose doctrines appear not to have penetrated to India, and 
various other movements in the Mohammadan world. 

When the fortunes of the Western or Egyptian Ismailians were on the 
wane, the sect was revived, in Syria, by Hasan Ibn Sabah, who was like Omr 
Khayyam a companion and protegd of Nizam-ul-Mulk, Wazir of Alp Arslan, 
Seljuk. Hasan reorganized the order, which he divided into seven grades, one 
of which was called the Fidwi, or ' consecrated,' and which became popularly 
known as the Hashishi, or hemp-eaters, a term soon corrupted into Assassin in 
the European languages. Of this order Hasan was the first Sheikh, or 
chief, a title somewhat unfortunately translated Grand Master, seeing that the 
Sheikh claimed to be — at least in the person of Mohammad Kiah, the third 
Sheikh — an incarnation of the concealed Imam, wielding supernatural powers, 
and ... L merely the head of a militant religious order. 

From their stronghold at Alamat in the Elburz* the Sheikhs dominated 
Mohammadan Asia, by a perfectly organized system of assassination, during a 
century and a half, until, towards the close of the thirteenth century, the last Sheikh 
was overthrown by Hulaku Khan, the descendant of Zenghiz Khan. The sect 
however was not exterminated, and, though it had lost its power, continued to 
exist, but rather as a sub sect of the Ismailians than as an independent organiz- 
ation, in Irak and the anti-Libanus. Its present head, a lineal descendant of the 
fifth Sheikh, is His Highness the Agha Khan of Bombay, who has a considerable 
following in the Punjab and the regions of the Hindu Kush. 

46. The Sufi Orders.— The Sufis have, in addition to their various sects, 
thirty-two orders, whose origins and relations to the various sects are exceedingly 
obscure, but in certain cases they resemble the sects in that their founders were 
descendants of Ali and as such shared in the inherited sanctity of the Imams. 

Of these orders the oldest is the Qadria, founded about 11 00 A.D. by 
Abdul-Qddir Jilani, a descendant of Ali through the martyr Hasan, according 
to the genealogies preserved in India, though the Shias are said to deny his claim 
to this descent. 

The Qddria sect has had several branches in India, as for example the 
Muqimia, Pakrahmania and Naushahi.f Closely connected with the Qddria is 
the Saharwardi order, founded circa 1200 A.D. in Baghdad, and established in 
the Punjab by Baha-ud-din Zakaria or Bahawal-Haqq, Multani, a fellow travel- 
ler of Sayad jalal, two centuries later. From this sect again branched off the 
Jalalis. 

Another of the thirty-two Sufi sects was the Naqsh-bandi or mystics, founded 
about 1300 A.D. in Persia, by Pir Mohammad. One of the earliest leaders of 
this sect was Haii Bektash, who was succeeded by Khoja Ahmad ; the Bektash, 
also called Qizzil-bash or Kizzilbash, appear, however, as a separate sect or 
order in the list given by Cooke Taylor in his History of Mohammadanism. 

Lastly the Chishtia sect, founded in Khorasan, and introduced into the 
Punjab by Khwaja Farid-ud-din Shakar-Ganj, (usually known as Baba Farid 

• Elburr, the Sanskrit Haraithl, would seem to have been famous (or its h.a>p (Soma) io Vedic tiaes. (Olden- 
berg. Religion of the Veda, page 178). 
t See paragraph ao tufta. 
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Shakarganj), in the thirteenth century, and revived in the Punjab by Khwaja 
Nur Mohammad, the Qiblai Alim of Maharav, in the Bahawalpur State, 
towards the close of the eighteenth century, is the most important Sufi order 
in the Punjab, in which province it has fifteen gaddis. 

And yet again from this sect branched off the Nizamias or disciples of 
Khwaja Nizam-ud-din Aulia Dehlavi, or Mohammad bin Ahmad Danial, a 
disciple of Khwaja Farid-ud-din Shakar-Ganj. This sect does not appear in our 
returns. 

47. The Roshanias. — From the earliest times of Islam there have existed 
sects professing doctrines not inculcated in the Koran, or even condemned by it. 
These doctrines appear to have been from time to time revived in Persia, and in 
Khorassan, which from the very first age of Islam had been the fruitful parent of 
heresies : there appeared the Ravendis, who taught the doctrines of the trans- 
migration of souls and the successive incarnations of the Deity. With these 
were associated social doctrines advocating community of women and the equal 
distribution of property.* In the middle of the t6th century there was in the 
Punjab a revival of these doctrines, headed by Bazid, an Ansari Sheikh, who was 
born at Jullundur, where descendants of his family still live. Bazid adopted the 
title of Pir Roshan or the Apostle of Light, apparently in allusion to the ' light 
of Mohammad,' but he was called by his ' orthodox' opponents Pir Tarik or the 
Apostle of Darkness. He laid aside the Koran, taught that nothing existed 
save God, and that no set form of worship, but only implicit obedience to his 
Prophet, was required. He also preached communism of property, and his 
followers practised community of women. The sect was for a time powerful. It 
embraced half the Pathan nation, yet Bazid was imprisoned by the Government 
of Kabul and only released on payment of a heavy ransom. After this Hashtna- 
gar became his scat, but on his death the sect languished. Its most active 
supporters were the Afridis of Tirah,the Yusafzais having been re-converted to 
orthodoxy, and in 1587 Akbar in person defeated Jalal-ud-din, the son of Bazid, 
in an expedition against the Roshanias of Tirah and the neighbouring hills. 
Nevertheless Jalal-ud-din, a son of Roshan, obtained possession, for a time, of 
Ghazni in 1600. In 161 1, however, the Roshanias, having caused a revolt at 
Kabul, were put down with great slaughter and the sect died out, its tenets continu- 
ing to be professed only by Bazid's descendants in Tirah and Kohat, and by 
some of the Bangash and Orakzaif Pathans. 

The family of Bazid itself, however, was not exterminated in 161 1, for the 
sons of Jalal-ud-din received Mau Shamsabad near Agra in jagir, through 
the influence of the Wazir of Shah Jahan, Sa'ad-ullah Khan, who was himself, 
according to tradition, a disciple of Bazid. But how far the doctrines of the 
sect survived is by no means clear : although that they have greatly influenced 
Mohammadan beliefs in these Provinces appears certain, for a number of songs 
which commemorate the miracles of bheikh Darwesh and other members of Pir 
Roshan's family are still sung by faqirs in the Punjab, and in these songs allusions 
Legends of the Punjab, Volume III, pages 158- are made to the Sayads of Bokhara on the 
ai7(page 163 and page i 7S ). one hand, and on the other to the spiritual 

influence of the family on Sher Shah Sayad Jalal (of whom I shall speak later). 
It would indeed appear probable that the Roshania heresy was a Shia develop- 
ment. The name of the sect, its persecution by orthodox Islam, and its 
doctrines, all point to this conclusion, but the doctrine of metempsychosis, which, 
according to Bellew, Bazid professed, is exceedingly common and may not be 
confined to the Shias. It should however be noted that Raverty states that 
Bazid was a Sufi, but, having been a disciple of Mulla Suliman, Jalandhari, he 
became initiated into the tenets of the Jogis and so converted to the doctrine of 
the metempsychosis, to which he added the dogma that the most complete mani- 
festations of the divinity were made in the persons of holy men. Both these 
doctrines were however far older than the Roshanias. 

48. The recent history of Shiaism. — The above notes will have shown 
that from the earliest times the Shias were found chiefly among the non-Arabian 



* Possibly the custom of vith found amongst certain Afghan tribes is alluded to. It would be worth white 
enquiring whether the custom of vrsk is in any way connected with Shiaism. 
t Probably spiritual descendants of the Roshanias. 
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races of the Mohammadan world, and that by the irony of fate the descendants 
of the Prophet found their most zealous supporters amongst the alien peoples. 
As we come down to modern times we find that Shiaism becomes more and 
more a question of race, or, in India of caste, its tenets finding a more corfgenial 
soil, as far as one can see, among the races of Iranian and Indian origin than 
among those of Arabian descent, or those which have come under Arabian 
influences, and it will thus be of interest to give some details as to the races 
and castes which profess Shiaism. 

49. The races Of the Shias. — It has been observed above that Pir 
Roshan found followers among the Pathans, yet no Afghan or Pathan* is a Shia 
at the present day. The Shias of Afghanistan are the non-Afghan races such as 
Hazaras, Kizzilbash, Tajiks, Farsiwans, Badakhshanis, Roshanis, etc., and in 
Kurram the Turis, who have further compelled the Bangash to adopt that 
creed. 

The above tribes are ethnologically of great interest, but we know little of 
them. 

The Turis are the dominant tribe in the Kurram Valley (in which curiously 
enough is a village called Jalandhar). Probably of Punjabi origin they are said 
to be allied to the Khattars of Fatehjang and are closely related to the Jajis. 
Their occupation of Kurram dates from at least four centuries back, for they 
are mentioned by Babar in his Memoirs, and they are now thoroughly Afghanized, 
except in religion. They are divided into two factions, Drewandis or the fol- 
lowers of their old Sayads, who appear to be Bokharis, and Mian Murids or 
adherents of the Tirah Sayads, whose influence was imported into the Valley in 
1820 A. D. 

Each family has its hereditary mourners, who possess great influence and 
take the place of the mullahs in the Pathan tribes — there being no mullahs 
among the Turis, who as Shias pay great reverence to Sayads — and the matim 
hoi ha, or mourning house of the village, at which every Friday and for 1 3 days 
in the Moharram all the villagers assemble, is the centre of their religious life. 
They must make, if means permit, a pilgrimage to Karbala and Mashhad, and are 
closely connected with Persia, Shalozon village being closely connected with 
the provinces of Mazenderan and Azarbeijan. On the other hand few go to 
Mecca. Their celebration of the mourning in the Moharram is of intense earn- 
estness, and the Christian martyr (shahid) who was killed at Karbala by the 
side of the sons of Ali is still commemorated in the sermons of the Sayads at 
this time.f 

The Kissilbash.— Kizzilbash, or red-head, is an offensive nick-name given 
by the Turks to the Bektash of Cappadocia, Shias in faith, or with a religion 
which is a strange mixture of Shiaism, Paganism, Manichaeism, and Chris- 
journ«i Amhro^oiogieai institute, 1900 : page tianity. They were transplanted from 
305. c/ Punjab Census Report, 1883. f 5«°. Persia by the Turks, and are a people of 

remarkable individuality. 294 numbers of this tribe are shown in our returns 
and they are found chiefly in the centre and east of the Punjab. It is noteworthy 
that none are now returned from Peshawar. 

The Shias of the Hindu Kush. — The Shia doctrines are widely spread in 
the Hindu Kush, being found in Skardo and Nagar, where their followers out- 
number the Sunnis, and also in Gilgit. The territories of Yasin, Hunza, Shignan, 
Roshan, Wakhan and Sarikal are inhabited by a sect called Mullai or Moghli.J 
the adherents of H. H. the Agha Khan of Bombay, who also has many followers 
among the Hindu Jhiwars and Sunars of the North- West Punjab. How far this 
sect is an off-shoot of the Shias I cannot say, but they appear now to be 
dissenters from, and opposed to, that sect. 

* Mr. Merk it of opinion that the Shias of Tirah are the tpiritoal descendants of the Roshanias. 

\ This account of the Turis is based on the latest information available, but it should be noted here also that 
Parerty regarded the Toris as Roshanias, not at Shias. The Turis have cr bad a curious custom. When they 
meet a stranger they atk first if he is ' straight ' or ' crooked ' putting the forefinger to the forehead first straight, 
then bent. Br ' ttralght ' they mean ' Shia '. 

t Possibly these names are preserved in the place-names of Mullah! Tola (in Attock) and Ucb Moghali ia 
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The Oraksai Shias.-— \mong the Orakzai Pathans the Shia is distinguished 
by his reverence for the Sayads who take the place of the mullahs among the 
Sunnis. The Sayad's person is sacred, his curse is feared, and all the property 
of his disciples ( murids ) is at his disposal. The Shias often visit Karbala, add 
Ali's name to the kalima, and pray with open, not folded, arms, resting the forehead 
on a sijda-gah, (a round stamped piece of baked clay about i£" in diameter), which 
every Shia carries, together with a rosary of many coloured beads, of Karbala 
clay, and a comb, all of Karbala manufacture. Like the Turis they have matim 
khanas in lieu of mosques, and the only influential mullahs amongst them are those 
who can recite the elegies (marsias) on the deaths of Hasan and Hosein. As 
elsewhere the Shias are more careful about ceremonUl than Sunnis, for they 
refuse food cooked by a Hindu, though they may take uncooked articles from his 
hands. Nor will they eat anything halal'd by a Sunni, or hares, or the kidneys of 
sheep and goats. A Shia can be recognized by the fashion of his turban and the 
dark khaki colour of his clothes, as well as by the absence of whiskers, and the 
separation of the beard from the moustaches, the upper lip being shaved for a 
finger's breadth. The Shia may smoke tobacco in a bowl (chtlam), which is 
forbidden to the Sunni by the mullahs. The Nauroz is especially a Shia festival. 
Shias take Sunni wives, who become converts after marriage, but do not often 
give a daughter to a Sunni. 

The origin of the Oraksai. — The Orakzai is a tribe of obscure origin and 
it is doubtful if they are true Afghans, though they are said to belong to the 
Karlanrai race, being descended from Kadi, the younger son of Karran, as are 
the Dilazak. 'lhe tribe itself claims descent from a Persian prince, Sikandar 
Shah, who was exiled (wruksai, lost or exiled) from his father's kingdom, and 
took refuge with the Mohammadan king of Kohat, by whom he was employed 
to subdue the Tirahis of Tirah, who were then Hindus or non-Afghans, ruled by 
various rajas and divided into two branches Dilazak and Parbali. Sikandar 
Shah conquered the Tirahis, and on the death of the Kohat king claimed that 
region as his son-in-law, but was opposed by Banga, a Dum or musician of the 
Persian court, who had been despatched in search of the prince, but had passed 
himself off at Kohat as his brother, and obtained the second daughter of the king 
in marriage. Failing to conquer Banga Sikandar Shah returned to Tirah, and 
married a Tirahi woman as his second wife. After his death his descendants 
waged constant wars with the Bangash, or descendants of Banga, until the plain 
country was allotted the latter and the hills to the Orakzai. 

Bellew assigns a common origin to the Orakzai, Afridi, Bangash, etc., and 
says the Bangash were ousted from Zurmat in Waziristan by the Ghiljis and 
driven into Kurram, and thence into Miranzai and Kohat, whence they expelled 
the Ghabris, Safis and Mangaris, three non-Afghan tribes, of whom the first may 
be the modern Ghebas of Tahsil Pindi Gheb in Rawalpindi. The Orakzai include 
however several tribes such as the Sheikhan, of Gardez in Waziristan, the Mishtis 
and Ali Khels, both originally Yusafzai, and the Malla Khels, of Ghilzai desent, 
who are not true Orakzai. These tribes however are not Shias, for that sect 
is practically confined to the Mohammad Khels, who include the tribes shown 

in the margin, though the Tazi, Bar Aud, 

Bar Mohammad Khels. a j .1 » 1 ' 

Mani Khcis, and Lar Aud > thre e hamsaya or vassal sec- 

fiKf* „u , , v » ■ , tions of the Tirah Sturi > or Afzal Khe 's, in 

Abdul A^Khei. of the Knmai Khd sect.on. T j rah| a re also Shias. The Mohammad 

Khels are descendants of Bazid according to the tribal pedigree, and it is interest- 
ing to trace their connection with the shrines of the South-VVest Punjab, for the 
Sipayas have two shrines, one at Usi,* a ziarat of Pir Kamal Shah, a grandson of 
Makhdum Jahanian of Uch in Jhang, and the other a shrine of Pir Saidan Shah, 
a co 4b it; of Makhdum Isa of Bilot in Dera Ismail Khan. 

The Chamkannis.— The Chamkannis, Para Chamkannis or Chakmannis were 
a heretical sect of Persian Mohammadans, who fled from Persia to escape persecu- 
tion, and who were called Ali Ilahi, a sect of Shias (not mentioned in Cooke 

* Ushi, in Persia, was lhe birth-place of Khwaja Outb-ud-din, who came to Ajmer and studied under 
Mu'in-ud-din Hasan Chishti, and thence migrated to Delhi. Amongst his disciples at Delhi were Khwaja 
Farid-ud-din Shakwgani and the emperor, Shams-ud -din Altamsh. (Punjab Notes and Queries, 18^4, 
§1054, quoting from the Tarilch Makluan). 
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Taylor's list of the thirty-two Shia orders). They had peculiar ceremonies and 
curious stories are told of the immoral proceedings connected therewith. A burn- 
ing light was, it appears, an essential element in their rites, in which both sexes 
joined, and on account of this light they were called by the Persians Chiragh-> 
Kash* or 'lamp extinguishers.' The Chamkanni appear now to be almost 
entirely Sunnis, though the Budh Khel section is still Shia. The tribe has four 
main sections : — 

i. Khani Khel, 

WW.oJo K-oK«i; $ "• M,rza Khel » 
Khwaja Kahoh, | « Darra ^ 

iv. Haji Khel, 

whose names suggest a quasi-sectarian organization. According to Afghan 
accounts the tribe was dispersed 500 years ago owing to a great famine, one 
branch going to Kabul, one to Peshawar (where they still hold Chamkanni 
village), and some to Hindustan, but the bulk of the tribe remained near the 
southern slopes of the Sufed Koh, west of Tirah, and held their own against the 
Orakzais and Turis. 

50. The castes of the Shias. — The distribution of the Shia population 
is one of considerable interest. According to our returns they are found chiefly 
in Mianwali, Jhang, Shahpur, Rawalpindi and other Districts on the Indus, and 
in Kurram, but they are represented in nearly every district. Mr. Maclagan 
observes that the Shias of Gujranwala are mostly Bbattis, and those of Jhang 
Sials, under the influence of the Qoreshis of Hassan Balel and Shorkot, and of 
the Sayads of Uch: while in Jhelum the Shias are mainly Sayads, Mirasis and 
Kanjars. The Ghakkhars, who claim a Persian origin, used to be, according to 
Sir Lepel Griffin, many of them Shias, but it appears that they are now exclu- 
sively Sunni. 

The Khojas. — Haji Sayad Sadr-ud-din's tomb is at Trindah Gorgej in the 
peshkari of Gothchani of Bahawalpur. He was a contemporary of Sher Shah 
Sayad Jalal and is also called chaurasi-rozawala or " having 84 shrines," 
because 84 perfect saints had shrines in his time. This strongly reminds us of 
the 84 Siddhs of Gorakhnath. He converted many Hindus, to whom he is 
known as Machhar Natht, to Islam, and appears to be the author of the Dasa- 
vatar, which describes the ten incarnations, nine of Vishnu and the tenth of Ali, 
the son-in-law of Mohammad. His converts included many Kbojas in Sind and 
they built the shrines of this saint and of his third son Sayad Ghias-ud-din at 
Uch. Sayad Hassan Kabir-ud-din or Hassan Darya was the eldest son of Sayad 
Sadr-ud-din. He was so called because he once met a party of Hindus on their 
way from Sindh to the Ganges, and promised them they should see that river 
and the Jumna close by at the Panjnad or Indus. Upon his fulfilling his promise 
they became converted. 

According to Burton, the Khojas of Sindh are Persian immigrants who do 
not worship in a mosque, but in a khano, or lodge, and are Ismailias, but they 
are not connected with the Punjab Khojas. The latter are undoubtedly, for the 
most part, converted Brahmans, Khatris, Aroras, etc., and, though not 
returned as Shias, often belong to the QadriaJ or Chishtia sects, as is the case 
at Leia where they are numerous. Those of Dera Ismail Khan have a Pir 
at Maghiana, in Jhang, and another at Baghdad, but details are wanting. 
Again the Punjab Khojas are also independent of the Bombay Khojas 
and do not own any allegiance to His Highness the Agha Khan and they 
were probably converted to the Qadria and allied sects in the time of 
Akbar, whose association with the legends of, the Jats and Kbattis is curious. 
In the case of the latter, legend may well have preserved something historically 

• Or lamp-bearers (?). There is still a Mohammadan sect so named, as to which I nave no 



particulars. 

t .5/4 f /.;»ar.=mosquito, and is a ccmmqrt nick-na^e.. If. is curious that so many saints hatic namea.of 
plants or animals. 

t Th« Khojas of Jammu, who are converte4Kha.ttit-(»ai aj>paiejttly.Brahr a ajis.» ) pd Artr**), call toemieltes 

but another of. the QadrU or Nao.ihb.od, r~ 
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true, for Akbar's attitude towards the Hindus was one of extreme tolerance. 
To this day the Bhat at a Khatri wedding (in Bahawalpur) gives two cocoanuts 
to the bridegroom's father, one in the name of Akbar, the other in the name of 
Todar Mai, Tannan, his minister. The story is attributed to the emperor's 
practice of sending a cocoanutas a wedding-present to every Khatri, and may 
very possibly commemorate a policy of conciliation towards the Hindus in the 
Punjab which led to the acceptance of the Shia form of Islam by some of the 
castes above mentioned. Further traces of the Shia influence in Hinduism may 
be seen in the fact that the Brahmans of Goliana, a village in Tahsil Gujar Khan 
of Rawalpindi, are murids or disciples of Abdul-Qadir Jitani, while the Khatris 
of the Handa section reverence Sheikh Farid Shakar-Ganj as their patron saint, 
and take their sons for the maunan, or first hair-cutting ceremony, either to 
Pakpattan, or to a tank near Gujrat into which a brick from the saint's shrine at 
Pakpattan has been thrown. The Mokol Khatris also employ a Qazi or Mullah 
at the janeo ceremony. 

The Parachas. — The term Paracha is applied, on the frontier, to any 
Mohammadan trader, most of the traders being converted Hindus. In the 
Punjab the term is also used loosely for any Hindu convert to Islam, but at 
Makhad, on the Indus, there is small distinct community claiming descent from 
two daughters of Naushirwan (i.e., a Persian origin), which goes by that name. 
Originally fire-worshippers, they were converted by Mohammad Mustafa, and 
became carpet-weavers, (firash), whence the name. They profess to be 
Sunnis, and are nearly all of the Qadria or Chishtia sects, few being Naqsh- 
bandis and none Saharwardias. There is a branch of the tribe called Sawal at 
Mullahi Tola in Attock, and they have a considerable colony at Bukhara. 

The Bdra Sa'adat.— The Bara Sa'adat of the Jumna-Ganges Doab, with 

Punjab cen«us Report. 1883 i 515. wnom man y °* the Eastern Sayads (of 

Delhi) are connected, enjoyed considerable 
political importance during the latter days of the Moghul empire. The Bdra 
Sa'adat are avowed Shias*, and claim descent from Sayad Abdul Farsh Wasiti, i.e., 
of Wasit, who in 391 A.H. came to India with Sultan Mahmud Ghaznawi,and the 
Sayad's three elder sons settled near Sirhind, being afterwards joined by the 
fourth son, whence as the Mohammadan conquests extended their descendants' 
influence spread over Delhi, Mirath and the whole of the Doab. The term Bara 
is explained to mean ' outsider' , because some of the Sayads lived in the country, 
as opposed to ' Shaharwala' applied to those who lived in the city of Delhi itself. 
Bara however could hardly be derived from bahir-wala, and it seems clear that 
it means ' twelve '. 

The Bdra Sa'adat have a very curious organization. The people of each 
village have a special nick-name or designation, such as kutta, dog, (Kakroli 
village), ulu, owl (Sakrera), he-ass and she-ass (Ghalibpur and Sedipur). These 
at first sight look like survivals of ancient Arabian totem-clans, but there are other 
(and more numerous) names denoting trades, etc., such as, sweeper, bangle- 
maker, dum, green- grocer (Kunjra), barber, oilman, etc., and some even less 
flattering, such as chitora, funny, chatty a, fool, dar-ul-hamaqat, ' house of folly/ 
kungar, rustic, ghost and she-ghost (bhut-nt). 1 hese terms may possibly be 
relics of a system of initiation into the degrees of a secret order, and they are 
paralleled in Turkey in the order of the Maulavis, in which the novice is called 
the scullion, and so on. It is also conceivable that the term barah points to a 
former division into twelve degrees. The Sayads themselves explain that the 
nick-names are pass-words (palwa!), which clearly indicates that some such 
organization as those found among the Ismailians, once existed. 

51. The black and white factions.— At the risk of being tedious I 
insert here a few notes on these factions because they appear to be in some way 
connected with Shiaism. 

In the fifteenth century Khoja Mahtum Azyam, a Sayad and a descendant 
of the Prophet, of Bokhara, acquired considerable influence in Kashgar. This 



(Uib«.) and eves they marry with (be Shi** of tbe Ban Sa'adat. 
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influence devolved upon his sons, the Imam Kalyan and the Khoja Isak Wali, 
... .. ... whose followers were Sufis, Darweshes 

• I do not know the meamrt.' of thu term. . A . T ., , , . ,. 

and Duvans. I he brothers teaching 
differed little in essentials, but they founded two separate and bitterly hostile 
sects, the Ishkiya or Ak-Taulins (White-Mountaineers), and the Isakiyas or 
Kara-Taulins (Black- Mountaineers), factions which still exist. The quasi-civil 
or religious war between these sects or factions lasted for generations until the 
Chinese conquered Kashgaria, when it ceased, and the Khojas united to throw 
off the Chinese yoke which they succeeded in doing in 1864, but were supplanted 
by their commander-in-chief in the sovereignty. 

Black and white factions also exist in Afghanistan, under the names of 
the Spin or white faction and the Tor or black faction, which prevail to the 
west of the well-known Samil-Garai strife. Of the tribes mentioned above the 
Turis are par excellence Spin Gund, and with them are the Chamkannis and 
certain other tribes. The Orakzais are, pro forma, Tor Gund, but other tribes 
are zealously attached to that faction. There are further traces of these factions 
among the Khattars of Rawalpindi who are divided into two branches, Kala 
and Chitta (black and white), and have a curious tradition that their founders 
Hashmi, Abdulla and Mustapha, were Arabs who came to Baghdad, in the time 
of Harun-ul-rashid, and thence to Bilochistan, where there are 9,000 ' K hat tar 
Sulana ' or Khattar houses or graves. With Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi they 
raided into the Punjab and eventually settled at Bagh Nilab on the Indus, where 
they became Hindus (a tradition not perhaps as absurd as it looks), and thus 
their former employment of Brahmans at weddings is explained. That they 
were originally Shias may be conjectured from their former prejudice against 
eating hares. 

Whether these wide-spread Black and White factions had a common origin 
cannot be decided with certainty, but it is at least a plausible conjecture that 
they are survivals of former religious differences between Shia sects, and that the 
Gar-Samil strife may have had a similar origin. 

51. The extent of the Sufi influence.— Although the Census data 
appear to indicate that the Sufi influence is increasing they still fail to show how 
deep and wide-spread it must have been. If it be conceded that the Qadrias, 
Naushahis, Chishtias and their derived sects are to be regarded as Sufi off-shoots 
it will be found that the Sufi figures are very much below the mark. This may 

be proved from a 
consideration of the 
caste returns, for 
many districts, which 
show few or none in 
the sect-returns, 
show considerable 
numbers as Qadria, 
Naushahi or Chishti 
by caste, and as this 
is a point of some 
importance I give 
the figures in detail 
in the margin. It is 
moreover probable 
that the numbers of 
these castes, which 
have been returned 
as sects of /aqirs, 
are considerably un- 
derstated, as for in- 
stance Patiala only 
returns 1,071 Chish- 
tis (by caste), but at 
Gharam in this State 
is the shrine of 
Mohammad Sayad 
Miran Bhik, a dis- 
ciple of Shah Ab-ul- 
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Muali, of theChishtia order. This is said to be one of the principle shrines of 
the order, and the numbers returned as Chishtis by caste probably do not 
represent the total number of its followers. 

Again Patiala only returns 432 Qadrias by caste, yet as it contains the 
shrine of Jogi Shah, Qadria, at Masijan, the number of Qadrias must be a good 
deal larger. It is almost certain that in the frontier districts at least the numbers 
of these sects have been greatly understated, and this tendency to concealment 
has doubtless affected the returns in most districts cis-Indus. It is noticeable that 
only 22 Naqshbandis by caste are returned in both Provinces. 

Thf Chishti and Qadria castes. — The present figures are very remarkable, 
the total numbers now returned as Chishti by caste alone being 12,945 or nearly 

thrice as many as the 
numbers returned as 
Chishtis by sect or 
caste in 1881. Of 
these 7,096 are males 
and 5,849 are females, 
so that the order or 
sect would appear to 
have now developed 
into a caste, a theory 
borne out by the 
remarks in paragraph 

518 of the Census Report of 188^. The Chishti caste is very widely spread, 
being found in every important District and State, except 
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in Peshawar, Kohat 
and Hazara. It has 
increased, according 
to our returns, princi- 
pally in the South- 
East of the Punjab, 
as the marginal 
figures show. It may 
be noted that in 
Gurgaon the shrine 
of Sheikh Ahmad 
Chishti is mainly 
frequented by Hindus. 
In the south-west of the Punjab it seems clear that the Qadrias, Naushahis, etc., 
are being absorbed into the Chishti caste, but in other parts the Qadrias would 
seem to be forming a separate caste and they are certainly increasing in numbers, 
as in 1891 only 2,921 Qadrias by caste were returned, or less than half the 
present figures. 

53. Mohammadanism in the South-West Punjab.— It will probably 
give a better idea of the Mohammadanism of the South-West if some of the 
characteristic local shrines are described, than if any generalizations be 
attempted. 

In the Kardari of Bahawalpur, at Musafarkhana, are the seven tombs of 
Ali Ashab, of which five are nine yards in length, while the sixth is three yards 
long, and the seventh is invisible. These are the tombs of six of the companions 
of the prophet, Ali, Gul Sahib, Ahmad, Pir Zakria, Mubarik and Langra Sahib 
and they are visited by the sick, by those who want offspring, by thieves who 
desire success, and so on. Seven fairs are held, on all the Fridays in Jeth and 
on three Fridays in Har. Cattle are also brought to the shrine to be cured of 
disease. Hindus also make vows to the shrine but they have a special ritual, 
for when a Hindu makes his offering he and his wife must fast, but he may 
cook a kid's liver, with which, when, blessed by the mujawar of the serine, his 
wife may break her fast. At such times no Hindu can be polluted by touch. 
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Near Mau Mubarik lies Khaki Suhaba, (also named after a companion of 
the prophet), a shrine at which vows are made for offspring of man or beast. 
If the prayer is granted, a thick cord is presented to the shrine, the trees round 
which are full of hanging ropes thus presented. 

But the centre of Mohammadan influence in the South- West lies at Uch 
Sharif, in Bahawalpur, the ancient Deogarh or ' fort of the god.' There are two 
Sayan 1 families at Uch, the Bukhari and the Jilani, the former of which has an 
interesting religious history. 

54 The Bukhari Sayads of Uch.— This family traces its descent to Po- 
or Makhdum Sher Shah Sayad Jalal-ud-din, Surkbposh, Bukhari, also entitled 
Adam the second, because of the numerous lamiiies which claim descent from 
him and generally known as Sayad Jal.il or Sher Shah Sayad Jalal He was born 
at Bukhara on Monday the 1st of Ranzan, A H. 595, and completed his 
education at the age of s<-ven. In the course of his wanderings he met King 
Hulaku whom he attempted to convert and who ordered him to be burnt alive, 
but the fire turned to flowers and Hulaku became a Mohammadan, giving his 
daughter in marriage to Sayad Jalal Sayad Jalal's son, Sayad Ahmad Kabir, 
was the father of Makhdum Jahanian who succeeded Sayad Jalal at Uch, to 
the exclusion of his father ind uncles. 

The Bukharis thereafter founded the shrines of Hazrat Mohammad Rajan 
at Buland Roza, (the high shrine), at Uch Bilot in Dera Ismail Khan of Pir 
Kul I. nam at Urn Imam in Jhang, of Sayad lsa Abdul Wahab at Uch Sayad 
Isa in Dera Ismail, and of Sakhi Din Panah at Dera in Muzaffargarh The 
place-name Uch appears to be peculiar to the Bukhari and Jilani Sayads, and to 
have b en imported by them from Bukhara. 

The Khalifas of the Bukhari Sayads deserve mention. Pir Khusru was the 
Deputy of Sayad Ali Abul Mawid and was the forerunner of his son Savad 
Jalal at Uch The Pir stood on a charrmd stone (of small size, but which no 
man could lift), and uttered the asnn or call to prayer, in defiance of the attacks 
of the Hindus, who had hitherto not permitted the call to be practised 

Another Khalifa of Makhdum Jahanian was Ahdulla Jahanian. whose 
descendants, the Kukaras or Nekokaras, hold the shrine of Jubba Sharif at 
Sheikh Wahan, so called because a robe (jnhba) of the piophet is kept there, 
with a sceptre of the khaltfa and a sword of Sayad Jalal 

Raj /an Oattal. — The real tomb of Sheikh Sayad Sadr ud-din Mohammad, 
also called Shah Wilayat, or Raijan Kattal," the perfect saint, is near Karbela 
in Asiatic Turkey, but there is also a memorial tomb at Uch. His glance 
could consume birds as with fire, and he once rode to the site of the present 
shrine of Makhdum Jahanian on a wall, using a snake as a whip: in proof of 
which the marks of the whip are still visible on the wa'l. 

55 Channar Pir.— Four miles from Derawar, on a hillock, is the tomb of 
Pir Channar, or Chanan Pir, son of Rai Sandhela. Sayad ja'al visited the city of 
the Rai, row in ruins some three miles off, and asked if there was any Moham- 
madan in the city, male or female. He was told that there was none and 
he then asked if any woman was pregnant. The Rai said his wife was, and the 
Savad then ordered him to employ a Mohammadan midwife for the child would 
be a saint. When the child was born the R .i exposed him on the hiliock but 
a cradle of santal wood descended from heaven for the child. Seeing this Rai 
Sandhela endeavoured to take the child out of the cradle, but failed, as whenever 
he approached the cradle rose in the air. When the child grew up, he accepted 
Makndum Jahanian as his Pir, and as he was brought up in poverty so his tomb 
is especially efficacious for the rearing of children. The Channar tribe is des» 
cended from the seven brothers of the Pir. Both Hindus and Mohammadana 
frequent the shrine, rot or thick bread and meat being eaten by both as brethren. 
Hindus are not polluted by contact with Mohammadans at the shrine. The 

* K «t»1, perfect, o Q Mini . the tlajrer ot the infi .-I -,. Hi* h>«tor» i» given in the WiUy-.t«ama' of Makhdum 
H»mid Ganj B«k»h Kunj-gir. Thi» sadrud-din mutt not be co .fu*«d with the Sadr-ud-dm who convened the 
Khoj.a. 
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Channars sacrifice a she-goat here, others ata gha/a* There is also a shrine 
called Chanra Panra near Khanpur. Possibly both these shrines were originally 
the tombs of the ancestors of the Chantar iribe, and the present cult of Chantra 
Pir has every appearance of being a survival of ancestor worship. 

56 The Jilanis — Sayad Bandagi Mohammad Gaus Sahib was deputed by 
Hazra Sheikh Abdul Qadir Jilai\i on a proselytizing tour and directed to halt 
whenever his camel slopped, and to settle there if a flag fixed in the ground 
could not be moved The sign was vouchsafed at Uch Jilani. and there his 
tooth-brush, whirh he had thrown away, grew into an arak tree, which i still 
flourishing and whose leaves will cure every disease His mausoleum however 
appears to be at 1 ahore and he left another tooth-brush at Ludhiana, where the 
Roshani fair is still held in his or its honour His descendants arc given in the 
following table. One of his wives was Ves Kasain, daughter of Sultan Qutb-ud- 
din Langah, King of Multan. 

nyad lUr.dngi Mohan mad Gaus Jilani. 

S. Abdul Qadir lit S. Abdulla Rabbani. S. Mubal-k Haq 4 ani. S. Mohammad Nu.ar.il 

I 

J ' ~T~ ~i 

5. Sreikh Abfu Q\ >ir 111. Jamnl-ud-din, Abul-l'o«ain. Naw.ib, Musa Pak Shahid. 
M.ikhdi-m nl- »lk. (Bur cd at Mohan.) 

A disciple of Abdul Qadir 1 1 , Ghias-ud din, a son of Jahan Khan Langah, 
used to see the Prophet every J night in a dream and once received from him the 
handle of a flute {dasta-i'nat) whic h had the power of curing pneumonia, and 
other diseases. This article is still shown at Uch Jilani, together with a mark of 
the Prophet's foot, parts of the Quran written by Hassan and Husain. the robe 
of Abdul Qailir J lani, and other relics. The Jilani influence appears however 
to have been extended rather towatds (he north and centre of the Punjab than in 
the south-west In 1 he latter direction it has becum* fused with earlier beliefs, 
as in the following instance. 

Jet ha Bhittla — Seven brothers named Pir Patbra, Mohammad, Yasin, 
Ghani Mohammad, Jet ha, Rhutta and Ghulam Mohi -ud-din, and deseen led Irotn 
Sheikh Shajra ot the Lar tribe were contemporaries of Abdul Qadir Jilani, the 
seventh being so called as a servant of Mohi ud-din of Baghdad. The tombs of 
the three latter brothers lie near Khanpur, in Bahavvalpur, where they were killed 
in defending a woman from robbers, and they are callc l collectively Jetha Bhutta 
Sahib. At these shrines Mohammadans and Hindu- perform the first hair cut- 
ting of children and even Sikhs venerate the shrines There is also a charm for 
curing cattle of ntuhara or foot and mouth disease, which runs : — ' Jetha 
Bnutia Sultan, Burkat Kkw ja Svieman, Ox mukam howe pasheman' or "with 
the blessings ot Jetha Bhutia, and of Khwaja Sulcman, may the ntuhara dis- 
appear.' Sheikh or Pir Pathra, from whom alone are descended the guardians of 
the shrine, has a separate tomb. Tin; cult, which was originally a mixiure of an- 
cestor worship and of reverence paid to those who have died a heroic death, 
appears to have been taken over as it stood by the Mohammadan followers of 
Abdul Qadir Jilani. 

One other shrine in Bahawalpur owes in part its origin to this family. 

Sevrai, — Sarwahi or Sevrai was the city of Sevraj, a raja, conquered by 
Haji Mohammad Araqi. Shtikh Taj ud-din Shahid, Sultan Mahmud Barkati and 
Sheik Aziz Khatib, of whom all but the last were killed in the assault Faqirs 
sit in meditation at the tomb of the first, and it is efficacious in the cure of 
disease Anyone who can go round it seven times without taking breath will 
obtain anything he desires. 1 his saint will not permit any building to be built 
over his tomb. The tomb of Sultan Mahmud has vanished, but at the other 

• Ata-gk.tta ' floor and sheep.' 

t The Sayads, at least (hose I f Itch, appear to preserve ihe Ar bi*i cot'Om whereby the son is named after 
his jjrai d-'ather. The Hi ocfc h ve the aame custom wilb thi* modification, that the s»n only take* th- grand- 
father'* nam^ i' br*n alter the latter's death The custom also exists among other tribes of ibe South-We»C It 
is a fruitful source of confusion in legend and in history. 

t " Music and danenj; were strictly prohibited by the tradition* of the prophet t but several orders of the Der- 
vlshes. and mo>e e-pecnlly the Jkfaulvies (a ir ieioa* order) insisted that ihe exercne of these, in a mystic sense, 
was -n acceptable form of devotion." Cooke Taylor 1 ! History ol Mohammadanism, page *J2. The Mauiavts 
nse tbe nti or Bote. 
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two vows are made for offspring. Haji Mohammad Araqi was a cousin of Sheikh 
Abdul Qadir Jilani. 

57. The Chishtis — Sheikh Taj-ud-din Chishti was the grandson of Hazrat 
Farid ud -din Shakar-ganj and his descendants founded the village of Chishtian 
in Bahawalpur. His shrine is also called Roza Taj Sarwar. Many tribes 
accepted Islam at his hands, especially the Sodha and Rath of Bikaner, and this 
led to war with the R ij puts of that State. The saint on going forth to battle 
pitched a flag on top of his house and told his women-folk that as long as the 
flag stood they would know he was safe. Unfortunately the flag was accident- 
ally knocked down and the women prayed for the earth to swallow them up, as 
the saint had commanded Their prayer was granted and they were engulfed, 
only the edges of their shawls remaining outside. A tower was built on the 
spot at which women make vows. One of the women, however, a Bhatti by 
caste, did not join in the prayer and was not engulfed, but made her escape. 
Hence the Chishtis do not marry Bhatti women to this day. 

Near this shrine, at the tomb of Khwaja Nur Mohammad, stood five large 
jand trees, called Pan/an Piran de jand, or the jand trees of the five firs. 
Under their shade Bawa Nanak once sat and prophesied that he who should obtain 
possession of it would indeed be blessed, for it was a part of paradise. Moharn- 
madans here sacrifice goats and sheep after offering prayers for rain. Hindus 
offer a covering of chintz for the restoration of health, and sugar and boiled 
grain for rain. 

The f nur chief Khalifas of Qiblai-Aiim were, Nur Mohammad II, of Haji pur 
or Narowala, in Tahsil Rajanpur, Qazi Mohammad Aqil, of Chachran Sharif, Hafiz 
Moha mad Jamal Multani and Khwaja Mohammad Suleman Khan, of launsa 
Sharif, in Tahsil Sanghar. The Chishti influence is wide-spread, extending 
over the South- vVest of the Punjab, Bilochistan and Sindh. The village of 
Chishtian remains the cen*re of the sect, and there is an Arabic school there 
financed by the Educational Department of the Bahawalpur State. " 

Khalifa Mohammad Aqil was a Qoreshi and one of his descendants, Sheikh 
Mohammad Kaura, founded the religious tribe called Kaura. Mohammad 
Aqil's shrine was at Kot Mithan, but, when Maharaja Ranjit Singh conquered 
the Derajat, Khwaja Kfnda Baksh, Mahbub Ilahi, his descendant, settled at 
Chachran Sharif which may now be regarded as the head-quarters of the Baha- 
walpur State religion. 

I he Chishti tenets do not appear to differ materially from those of the 
Sayads of Uch, with whom they are in accord. Mohammad Aqil displayed 
many miracles and in his old age, owing to his spiritual enlightenment, had no 
sh.idow, so he used to come out of his house on dark nights only, so as to 
conceal his sanctity. A cl»th (lungi) which passed through his body is kept as 
a relic to this day. One of his Khalifas was Maulavi Sultan Mahmad, whose 
shrine is at Khan Bela This saint was fond of misst, a kind of bread, of fowls 
and of snuff, in his lifetime, so these are offered at his shrine — a clear instance 
of anthropolatry, which may be compared to the offerings made to Birs. The 
Sufis, or devotees of the Chishtia sect, have a number ol scngs {kafis) which 
they consider the fo »d of the soul. Their principal poets are Budha Shah, 
Ghulam Shah, a Sindhi, and Khwaja Ghulam Farid, late Sajjadanishin of 
Chacharan Sharif. The Chishtis, generally, arc devoted to music. Outwardly 
the followers of the Sajjada-nashins of Chacharan, who included the late Nawab 
of Bahawalpur Sir Sadiq Mohammad Khan IV, are distinguished by a special 
head-dress, the Chachran wala top, or hat, which is shaped like a mosque and is 
about 1 5 inches high, covering the ears and neck. 

The Chishti revival. — The decay of the movement headed by Bawa Farid 
Shakar-ganj had become marked, when Khwaja Nur Mohammad Qibla-i-Alim, 
a Fun war Rajput of the Kharl tribe, revived it. I his saint was a disciple of 
Maulana Fakhar ud-dm Muhib-ul-Nabi of Delhi. He had miraculous powers and 
once saved the sinking ship of one of his disciples,* his -pirit being able to leave 
his body at will. He had promised another discipie to pray for him at his death, 

• C/. m ttory of .be Sikh Guro Ram Rai, paragraph 0» supra. 
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and though he pre-deceased him, re-appeared in the flesh and fulfilled the pro- 
mise. It would seem that in a sense the rise of the Chishti sect marks an 
indigenous revival of Mohammadanism 1 , under religious leaders of local tribes, 
instead of the older Sayad families. Thus the Biloch tribes on the Indus are 
often followers of the Chishti saints, but even the Sayads of both branches 
recognized their authority. And from the earliest times religious leadership was 
not confined to the Sayads as the following instances show. 

58. Tribal shrines.— The Kobhars have a tribal shrine, called Sultan Yakub, 
at Kot Sabzal, to which they bring the new grain after harvest, recite prayers 
and eat together. The Bohars (a Punwar tribe) have the shrine of Khanda 
Bohar, or Khandu Shahid at Bohar. A woman of the Veha caste fell in love 
with Khandu and the Vehas killed him. His shrine consists of a wall round his 
tomb without a roof, and is especially L-fficacious for the cure of cattle-disease of 
all kinds. Another Bohar shrine is that of Jamal or Jamaldi Shahid, at Marvat. 
His tomb however is visited by Hindu Kirars as well as by Mohammadans. The 
Bohars also have the shrines of the five Shahids of Bar at Rohri, named Dudh, 
Bangan, Hadar, Chus and Miran. In the time of Sayad Jalal the Bohar and 
Nech tribes were converted to Islam, but continued their inter-tribal warfare 
so the Sayad arranged that they should intermarry. The Bohars obeyed, but 
the Nech killed their Bohar son-in-law when it came to their turn to give a 
daughter to the Bohars, and in the fighting which ensued the Bohars lost 23 
chiefs, including these five Shahids. 

59. Sheikh Hakim Sahib. — Sheikh Hamid-uddin Abulges Hakim, an 
Ulav Qoreshi, was the grandson of Sheikh Ahmad Sahib Tokhta whose tomb is at 
Lahore. His shrine is at Mau Mubarik, the site of an ancient Hindu city. 
He married the daughter of the Emperor Shams-ud-din Altamsh, having correct- 
ed the defective orientation of the mosque at Delhi built by the latter. As her 
dowry the Emperor sent seven Hindu artizans, one of whom was a Totan by 
caste. On him the Sheikh conferred the power of curing hydrophobia, which 
the Totans still effect by blowing on a piece of bread which the patient swallows. 
The seventh tribe was the Ganga, a branch, it is claimed, of the Janjuas. The 
mujawars of the shrine are the descendants of Zain-ud-din, a Jogi converted by 
Sheikh Hakim. Ata ghata is performed at the shrine, and nauratras or vigils 
for nine nights, and chaupahras, vigils for four watches or 12 hours, are observed 
by its worshippers. 

There is another shrine at which nauratras are observed. This is the tomb 
of Sultan Sahib, Gandiwala, whose name was Sultan Wali Mohammad, an Awan 
of Multan, and who used to sit, it is said in the company of girls of the Jhullan 
tribe, to conceal his piety. Clearly we have here some connection with the cult 
of Devi, for the shrine is' still especially frequented by women. Music is for- 
bidden at this shrine. 

Moghal Shah — This saint was a grandson of Sheik Hakim and his tomb 
is also at Mau Mubarik. Beardless men vow to offer a hen here if they grow 
a beard. 

60. Zahir Pir. — This tinmen, or manifestation (it is difficult to find a word), 
has re-appeared three miles to the east of Bahawalpur, at a ruined village on 
the Sutlej. A Jat had a vision in which the saint appeared £nd said he had 
determined to remain no longer concealed ; and that whoever came to his 
tomb should be cured of all ills and exempted from visiting the Khwaja of 
A.jmer. The Jat under the saint's guidance dug in the sand until he discovered a 
tomb of masonry. People flocked to the spot and the Jat was in a fair way to 
make his fortune, when the Bukhari Sayad Makhdum of Uch intervened, and 
laid claim to the tomb. However the Jat has been made muja-xir t and the 
income will be shared between him and the Sayads of Uch. 

Sheikh Abdusatar. — The above is an instance, possibly, of the revival of an 
old and disused cult. Another instance is afforded by the shrine of Abdusatar, 
a Pohar by caste, of Sahwan or Sewastan, which is near Garhi Ikhtyar Khan. 
This saint was a disciple of Bahauddin Zakria and »as killed by robbers. For 
.five centuries, it is said, the cult remained dormant, but ico years ago it was 
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resuscitated by one Noman, to whom the saint had appeared in a dream, with 
considerable benefit to himself, and it is now much frequented. The shrine 
has no r6of, being surrounded only by four walls, and the fair lasts from Chet 
1st — 2ind. 

Daithak Maula AM*— Outside the Marvat fort is the sitting-place of Maula 
Ali, a long platform made of marble, on which are the marks of his hands, thighs 
and feet. The marks of a horse's feet are also visible. There is also a white 
stone, which it is said was once butter made of camel's milk which the saint 
petrified when offered to him, as it was rank. Since then butter is not made of 
camel's milk. 

Christianity. 

6l. Christianity. — The Christian population, as a whole, shows a marked 
increase of 33 3 per cent. The total Christian population now amounts to 
7 1 ,854 souls, of whom 38,513 are Native* Christians, whose numbers have risen 
from 3,912 in i83i and are now nearly twice as numerous as they were in 1891. 

Leaving aside for a moment the European elements and confining attention 
to the Native Christians, it may be of interest to discuss the figures for the latter 
in some detail. Between 1881 and 1891 the Native Christians added 15,838, 
and since 1891 they have added 18,763, to their numbers. This increase is 
practically confined to the British Territory, for we only find 285 Native Chris- 
tians returned in all the Native States. The British Districts which show the 
largest numbers are given in the margin, and no other District returns over 1,000. 

The most noticeable increase 
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is in Delhi, but with this ex- 
ception it is clear that, as in 
1 89 1, the progress of Christi- 
anity is confined to the west- 
ern portion of the area where 
the influence of Sikhism has 
been most powerful. Ambala 
(959 souls) and Hoshiarpur 
(785) come next, sea htigo 
intcrvallo, and these and other 
districts show but small in- 
creases. 

As to the original castes of the Native Christians our information is neces- 
sarily imperfect, for the rule of 1891, that no Native Christian was to be com- 
pelled to return the caste if he had abandoned it on conversion, was retained. 
Our returns, however, show that 8,0,^3 sweepers or Chuhras are included in the 
above figures. It may indeed be safely assumed that this is a low estimate of 
their numbers, for many Districts return no sweepers as Christians— and others 
only a few : for example, only 914 are so returned in Sialkot, although in 1891 
it was noted that the majority of the Native Christians in that District were of 
this caste. On the other hand, in Gujranwala four-fifths of the Native Christians 
are returned as sweepers. 

The figures for the sects of Native Christians will be found in Table XVII, 
Volume II. Deputy Commissioners were requested, before the Census, to 
circulate a printed letter to ministers of all denominations inviting their assistance 
in obtaining a complete and accurate record of the Christian sects, but never- 
theless 15,096 persons among the Native Christians return no denomination. 

The marginal figures also show 
that the Anglican Communion 
(equivalent to the ' Church of 
England' and Protestants, 4 sect 
unspecified, entries of 1891) 
has progressed most, while the 
Presbyterians show an ap- 
parent decrease of 54*9per cent. 
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Amongst the Native Christians the Roman Catholics are most numerous 
in the Chenab Colony (1,215 1, in Lahore (431), in Sialkot (270), and in Ambala 
(99). The Presbyterians are now most numerous in the Chenab Colony (United 
Presbyterians, 1,442 and American, 121). 

The Church of England entries are most numerous in the Chenab Colony 
(2,292) and in Lahore (978). Protestants (' sect unspecified ') are mostly 
returned from Sialkot (4,925), Gurdaspur (1,508), and Amritsar (609). The 
Baptists are virtually confined to Delhi (277) and Ambala (108). No denomi- 
nation of any kind was returned by 4,994 Native Christians in Sialkot, 2,149 m 
Gurdaspur, 1,927 in the Chenab Colony, 920 in Lahore, and 662 in Delhi. 

Popular Religion. 

I shall close this chapter with a few discursive notes on popular religion, a 
vast subject, on which at present we have everything to learn. 

62. The definitions of 1 religion ' — I forget how many definitions of reli- 
gion are extant but a recent writer has collected a number of authoritative defini- 
tions, no two of which agree. If then we find that the greatest thinkers are unable 
to define the term we may be quite certain that we shall not find it used in any 
well-defined or strictly definable sense in India. It has been well said that : — 
"From the lowest to the highest creatures, intelligence progresses by acts of dis- 
crimination ; and it continues so to progress among men, from the most ignorant to 
the most cultured," and the key to much that is obscure in the customs of back- 
ward races lies beyond all doubt in the recognition of this truth. Just as among 
the less civilized peoples the distinctions between political sovereignty and 
proprietary right, between the rent paid to a landlord and the revenue paid to a 
ruler, are ill-defined and to the present day hardly understood by the more igno- 
rant of the village population, so in primitive religions one finds no clear dis- 
tinction between natural and supernatural powers. The small-pox or a dream, 
madness or religious ecstasy, are regarded as the effects of similar causes, and 
those causes are conceived of as deities. But though when used in connection 
with the earlier beliefs the term religion cannot, in the nature of things, be strictly 
defined, it is necessary to have a working definition of some kind, and by religion 
we may understand " a propitiation or conciliation of powers superior to man 
which are believed to direct and control the course of nature and of human life." 

In this sense it will readily be perceived 

The jolden Bough, I, pace 63. , .... 1 • • • t 1 1 

that religion is opposed in principle both to 
magic and to science. This at least does not commit us to any theories as to 
the nature of the 'powers superior to man,' and it leaves us free to investigate 
the beliefs of the people which may include religion on the one hand and magic 
on the other. 

But primitive religious systems do not confine themselves to religion, and 
beliefs. " In connection with every religion, whether ancient or modern," wrote 
, . - . „ the late Professor Robertson Smith, " we 

The Religion of the Semites page 16. - , , , , • . i« » _i 

find on the one hand certain beliefs, and 
on the other certain institutions, ritual practices and rules of conduct," and indeed, 
not only is there a connection between political and religious institutions, but " it 
,, . . would be more correct to say that they 

liiidem, pace 21. . 1 , <• • 1 

were parts ot one whole of social custom. 

Religion was a part of the organized social life into which a man was born " 

To rightly understand what is involved in labelling a man as a Hindu or a Sikh 
it is essential to grasp this principle, that religious and social life in India are 
inextricably connected and that the terms in use denote a great deal more than 
we usually mean by religious beliefs. Thus it becomes clear why we cannot define 
religion or sect. \\ e have no word to express the mass of beliefs and customs which 
adherence to a religious system involves in India, because we have nothing precisely 
corresponding to it in modern Europe, and so we must be content to use the 
word religion as defined above and bear in mind all that it implies. 

The Census Commissioner asks: — " What are the actual working beliefs of 
the ordinary man ? what are his standards of right and wrong, and what does h e 
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suppose will happen to him if he disregards them?" It is difficult to express in 
every- day language the vague mass of ideas which go to make, up the religious 
beliefs cf the people. In a system of religion where innumerable superstitions, 
magic, and various quasi-physiological ideas all find a place, there is little room 
for a scheme of ethics, and it may be said that in India popular religion has rathei 
less to do with morality than with anything else. I am not, in writing thus, 
speaking of the philosophical religions, but of the ideas common to the mass of 
the people, whose every-day morality is assuredly not high. Yet it would be 
absurd to say that the ordinary man has no standard of right and wrong 
Altruism is concentrated on the caste, the tribe and the family, in a way that it 
is hardly possible for us to understand, and it is all the more intense for being so 
concentrated. We are accustomed :o find fault with the lack of public spirit 
observable in many local bodies, but we forget that the ties of the joint family 
demand far greater sacrifices from the individual than is the case in the west. 
And this devotion to the family is not confined to the higher castes of the 
Hindus, the Brahmans, Khatris and a few others, which have family gods and 
a domestic cult, but it is found also amongst agriculturists whose religious 
observances are practically confined to attendance at fairs, with an occasional 
pilgrimage, and amongst whom adherence to a sect mainly consists in a periodi- 
cal visit to, and the making of suitable offerings at, one of the numerous shrines. 

Again we are accustomed to regard the Punjab peasant as litigious in the 
extreme and utterly unscrupulous in his character as a litigant. It must indeed 
be allowed that he is not an edifying spectacle in the witness-box and that 
organized perjury is one of the greatest obstacles our administration has co face. 
Yet on the other hand there is an increasing tendency to fix rents in kind and 
that system could not survive for a year if both parties to the contract did not 
act in perfect good faith and trust each other to so act. Commercial morality is 
not at precisely a hi^h ebb in India, (whatever it may be elsewhere), yet the stamp 
revenue suffers enormously from the fact that probably not one trade contract in 
ten is reduced to a formal document. There is a curious contradiction between 
customary morality and abstract. On the former almost implicit reliance may be 
placed. The latter hardly exists, for popular religion docs not, speaking gene- 
rally, teach it and there is nothing to take its place. 1 lerein indeed modern 
popular religion closely resembles the Yedic system without the ethical deities, 
Varuna and Mitra, to whom a Semitic origin is probably to be ascribed. The 
divine manifestations which form the objects of popub.r worship have, as a rule, 
nothing to do with c:hics ; human actions are controlled, not by them, but by the 
stars, or by omens and auguries Even when we meet with exceptions, we find 
moral precepts subordinated to, or at least only put on the same level as. cere- 
monial observances. Of this an excellent illustration is afforded by the Bishnoi 
tenets " Bathe in the morning. Commit not adultery.' The two rules stand on 
an equal footing. 

But if popular religion has but little to do with ethics we have no right to 
say that the inner religions, of which we know nothing, exclude them. ' It is 
.. , „ ,. . , ,. . certain,' savs Mr. Andrew Lana, 'that 

The Making of Religion second edition pare 196. . , . .. . , 

the mysteries of kleusis were survivals of 
savage ceremonies' yet 'there was something taught at Eieusis which filled minds 
like Plato's and Pindar's with happy re'.igkus aac ' We mav conjecture that 
behind the mysteries of the Earih-gcd, now wor:>hipped as Sakhi Sarwar, lies 
some teaching of which we have no knowledge. 

Again when we come to corsider the actual religious beliefs of the people 
we find ideas which are at once like and unlike the speculative metaphysical 
doctrines of the religious teachers and orders. Of these ideas the most prevalent 
if not the most important is the oonception of the life or soul as a something 
impalpable, impersonal, but real, and this idea appears to Heat the basis of what 
is called Animim. 

63 Animism —Animism (trom Latin anima, ' life, soul ') was the doctrine 
of the anima mundi upheld by Stahl (A. D. 1730) ; the doctrine that the pheno- 
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mena of animal life are produced by an immaterial anima, soul, or vital principle 

Vide i. v. Animism. Oxford Dictionary, distinct from matter. 

Primitive Culture, i, page 485. This term, originally 

applied to an abstract philosophical doctrine, was adopted by Tylor for ' the 
deep-lying doctrine of Spiritual Beings, which embodies the very essence of 
Spiritualistic as opposed to Materialistic philosophy.' Using the term in this 
sense, Tylor points out that 1 animism characterizes tribes very low in the scale of 
humanity.' 

It is perhaps open to doubt whether, in this sense, animism is the earliest 
form of religion. It is not an abstract philosophical or Spiritualistic doctrine, but 
a vague idea that the life or breath has a distinct existence and can be separated 
from the body which forms the earliest animistic belief. As pointed out in 
Primitive Culture the notions of life, heart, breath and phantom all unite in the 
one conception of a soul or spirit, and the very words used are the same, as in 
the Urdu atma, ji, jan : and in phuka, the last a Kangra word meaning ' breath ' 
or ' person.' These words are not used metaphorically as equivalent to soul or 
spirit, but literally, soul or spirit, and life and breath being regarded as one 
and the same thing. There is no distinction between them. In this sense 
animism is exceedingly common and lies at the very root of popular religious con- 
ceptions. When it is once realized that primitive religion confuses life and spirit, 
or rather has never advanced so far as to be able to distinguish between them, it 
becomes easy to understand why anything that lives may come to be worshipped, 
especially if it shows a superabundant or abnormal vitality. Thus a large tree, 
or a whole species, if the tree be one which has special qualities, such as the 
power of growing in barren soil, or a pungent smell, may come to be regarded 
as having an extra share of vital essence and so endowed with ' soul.' And from 
this starting-point it does not appear difficult to follow the development of 
religious ideas. 

64 The Metempsychosis.— As primitive religions have no conception of 
the distinction between the soul and the life, they reason, logically enough from 
their standpoint, that, precisely as physically life is transmitted, so too is the 
soul transferred from one generation to another, and with the life transmigrate, 
as it were, all the attributes and powers of the progenitor. On this theory it is 
quite easy to explain the transmitted hereditary power of curing disease or 
causing evil by means which we may call supernatural. This belief is extra- 
ordinarily common as the following instances show : — 

The Biloches have several sub-divisions who can stop bleeding by reciting 
- . n . . charms and touching the 

Gurch.iQ.is ... ... D:vmon. Durham. , , *», 

Sub-division. Bajani wound, and they used to 
- c'T.'!i° n i' ■ K shar !" have the power of bewitch- 

Sub-di vision. Jabrani. . , r . ' . 

„ ... ... Division. jaskaai. ing the arms ot their 

U**t D^„:' ion - SSKi. « nemies s ° tha t they 

Shahmani. became useless. In his 



Khosas ... ... ... £hitar. translation of the Bilochi- 

Fakir. - , 

nama Hetu Ram says : — 

'The Nothanis are the Levitical section of the Bugtis and guardians of Pir Sohri's 
shrine, though they have admitted a Gurchani to a share in the guardianship. 
Before an expedition each man passes under a yoke of guns (or swords) held 
by men of the Nothani section. They can charm guns so that the bullets shall 
be harmless and get (or claim) a share of all crops grown in the Bugti country.' 
The Usranas of Khui Bhara in Kulachi Tahsil have similar powers. 

Numerous Pathan sections have similar powers. In Musa Khel, in Dera 
Ismail Kban, the descendants of Murat, of the Moi Khel, can cure burns by 
applying their spittle to the wound, and reciting the formula, ' Bismilla-ur' 
rahmanwrahim! The power was conferred by a Hindustani faqir. The 
Khwaja Khel received a similar power from an Indian faqir, and can cure 
pain of any kind by blowing in a piece of salt or sweetmeat and giving it to the 
patient. Among the Niazis is a sept called Sarang who cure jaundice by 
blowing on grains of white jawar, which the patient eats. This power was 
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bestowed by Mian Khwaja Sahib of Mian Bagh, at whose shrine is a sarin 
tree, and by eating its leaves on the sankrant of Baisakh one becomes immune 
from rishta-narru (a disease) for as many years as one has eaten leaves. The 
tomb also has a general power of healing. Another Niazi sept, the Michan 
Khel, is descended from Michan Baba, and has three sub-septs, the Badni, 
Gorki and Aka Khels, which have varying degrees of power to cure hydrophobia 
and snakebite, and visits to the tomb of the Bawa also secure immunity from 
snake bite. The Bura Khel of the Bhitanni comprises six or seven families 
claiming Sayad descent but believed to be Mullagaurs, who can avert the 
enemy's bullets in war, and the Shaki sept can cure any disorder if seven 
members of the sept pray for the patient and spread a chadar or sheet over him. 
This sept is paid for its services. In Tank is a sept called Taib, near Gambila, 
also claiming Sayad descent, but probably of Bhitanni origin, who can cause 
rain by their prayers, and avert misfortunes. - Among the Gandapur is a 
Musa-zai sept which cures cataract, and another sept, called Bura, cures pains 
by striking the part affected with an iron implement. Three visits must be made. 
A third sept, the Ibrazai can cure a disease called dur, by blowing on the wound 
two days, the cure resulting on the third. Among the Babars is a sept, 
Akhund-zai, of the Bawan-zais, who can cure snake-bite and hydrophobia : 
they write a charm in three wooden vessels, wash off the writing with water, and 
make the patient drink it. This must be done by them gratis, but the carpenter 
who makes the bowls may be paid, and an essential condition is that no other 
treatment, before or after, may be tried. The Ushtarana Pathans, by origin 
Sayads, can give immunity from weapons in battle, and the Hari-pal sept of the 
Shirannis have a similar power, and claim a similar descent. Finally some of 
the Qasranis practise divination from the shoulder-blades of goats, and take 
auguries from the cries of birds. 

Various other tribes have similar septs with these curative powers. The 
Sheikhs of Gandi Umr Khan in Tahsil Kulachi cure ulcers by reciting a charm 
and touching the part. The Mahar Jats in Bahawalpur can cure sore throats, 
by rubbing salt with the ashes of cow-dung on the patient's neck. The cure is 
instantaneous, and the belief said to be general in the Punjab. The Ganglis 
of Khan Bela have a similar power. A Hindu Arora of the Chugh got can 
cure chuk or pain in the loins, by pushing the sufferer from behind. If a Chugh 
is not on hand, it is sufficient to go to his house and rub one's back against the 
wall. Chugh may be derived from chuk, because the tribe has this power, but 
perhaps the idea is simply that a Chugh has power over chuk. Imitative magic 
finds scope in the following rite :— If your field be suffering from inula or blight, 
call in a man named Mula Mai or Mula Ram and drive him from the field, 
beating him with shoes a tergo. Then as Mula runs away, with lamentations, 
so too will the blight depart. The Dua section of the Aroras have also an 
inherited power of curing a sprain in the back or loins by touching the part 
affected.* The pain called chuk may also be cured by this section which uses 
the following charm : — ' Dua sith bari, phulon bhari dart, bhanne chtl (waist) 
kareuda sari.' The charm is read over a cloth and this is then applied thrice 
to the part, a push being finally given to it to expel the pain. The power was 
conferred on Seth Hari, the ancestor of the section, by faqirs. It is also said 
to be essential that the patient should go straight home without looking back. 
The power is exercised gratis. 

Bet these powers, though most common in the south-west of the 
Punjab, are by no means confined to that area. For instance the Pathals of 
Phaphil Raja Ram in J he! urn cure boils on children's heads gratis, by first 
filling the mouth with salt and then spitting on the sore, and the head of the 
Pasival Gujars at Jakkar in that District cures a skin disease which causes 
baldness by pulling out a single hair. He practises on one Sunday in the 
month and must not accept any fee because that condition was made by the 
faqir who conferred the power some generations ago. Thus too the Khatris of 



* A child born feet foremost can cure pain in the loins by kicking the part affected. Was the progenitor of 
the Dua Aroraa »o born T^la Hissar this section of the Aroras may not wear blae Ungha (troajcrs)". 
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the Asri section at Sankhatra in Sialkot can cure snake-bite by reciting charms 
and touching the person bitten with drek leaves. Among the Jats the Salehria 
of Sidhwan in Tahsil Zafarwal can cure ulcers by administering pepper charmed 
by them on a Sunday or Tuesday. Sadhu Ram Das conferred this power on 
them. In Patiala the Bat Khatris of Bhiwanigarh cure enlarged glands by 
touching them with a pen dipped in ink. And the males of the Sungal got of 
the Banias of the same tract can cure sores by touching them with salt. 
Among the Sonkhla Rajputs of Una Tahsil the descendants of one Sangu have 
the power of curing small-pox by inoculation. The power was conferred by a 
faqir. The Nagiana or Nangiana, (the play on the words nag, snake, and 
tiatiga, naked, causes constant confusion in beliefs), of Shahpur, are also believed 
to be able to cause injury. The popular derivation is from nag, because they 
have that power. The Ghiraths have a section called Rihara, which has here- 
ditary power to inflict evil. 

The sacred clans. — Some of the septs described above are almost priestly in 
character, and it is indeed difficult to draw the line between their functions and 
those of some of the sacred clans. Of these latter instances are numerous 
among the Pathans, among whom each tribe has, as a rule, a Mian Khel, a 
Faqir Khel, a 3aba Nmasi or a Khwaja Khel, which often claims to be, and 
perhaps sometimes is, a Sayad family affiliated to the tribe, though for the most 
part these septs appear to be by descent branches ol the tribe. Other instances 
are furnished by the Khatris, and Gujars, who have sacred sections which will 
be noticed later. The Lobanas also afford excellent illustrations of these clans : 
the Piliya or Makhan-Shahi section of that tribe is regarded as holy, some of its 
members being gurus or teachers of the tribe: the Datla section is snake- 
descended and takes precedence in worshipping the snake : and lastly the tribe 
has, in Jhang, the Sikka-Bhiana section of the Khatris, as its hereditary gurus. 
The Gaddis again have a section the Bararu, possibly totemistic, called indiffer- 
ently Brahmans or Bhats, whose members fulfil Brahminical functions for them, 
and numerous other instances could be given. 

These sacred clans again gradually shade off, as it were, into the secular 
clans, so that we find some septs performing half sacred, half menial functions. 
Thus in Jhang there is a sub-division of the Lun called Bala, members of which 
celebrate marriages, wash the dead, and so forth, and act more or less as mullahs. 
We even find this hereditary principle extended to the victims in human 
sacrifice, for the victim in the Bihunda sacrifice in the Sutlej valley must always 
be a man of the Beda (which possibly means ' ram ') caste. 

This principle of inherited supernatural powers or sanctity is much more 
deeply rooted than that ot caste. It is natural and fitting that a man should 
follow his father's trade, but he may change his occupation. His doing so 
will involve loss of status, if he takes to a degrading trade, but a Sayad may 
become a policeman, or take to evil ways and remain a Sayad : and a Brahman 
remains a Brahman whatever his secular occupation may be, provided it does not 
out-caste him altogether. When once sanctity has been acquired by a family 
it is next to impossible to shake it off. Social status is much less permanent. 

The Transmigration of Souls — The original conception of the metempsychosis 
appears then to have been that the life or soul, with all its attributes, was' trans- 
mitted by natural descent. This idea was developed into the doctrine that the 
soul transmigrated from one body to another independently of such descent, but 
this doctrine did not regard transmigration as something fitful and uncertain ; on 
the contrary religion held that it was subject to one set of rules, and magic that 
it could be regulated, but in neither case was transmigration a matter of chance. 

65- Magic and Religion. — Starting from precisely the same point we may 
conjecture that magic and religion diverged into two distinct paths. On the 
one hand, the magician claimc.1 to be able to manipulate the vital essence : on the 
other, the priest maintained that the devolution of the soul could be modified or 
controlled by the pious or just man who observed the precepts of religion. On 
this theory it is possible to account for many beliefs. 
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Magic. — The claims of magic are unlimited, and the pow ers of the magician 
only depend upon the degree of proficiency in the art to which he has attained. 
Apparently, as soon as man realized that he could, in a very small degree, modify 
or control the forces of nature, he sprang to the conclusion that, if only one knew how 
to set about it, there was no limit to what could be done in that direction. When it 
was once discovered that life was transmitted, it was but a short step for magic to 
claim that, by taking the proper measures, its transference could be controlled, 
and as one of the most deep-seated instincts is the desire to perpetuate the family, 
magic soon set to work to devise various, and sometimes indescribable, cures for 
barrenness. For that evil some of the more respectable remedies are to catch the 
soul of the dead, with various rites : as, for example, by bathing over a dead body, 
or eating a loaf cooked on the still burning pyre of a man who was never married 
(and so never transmitted his life), ar.d who was the only or eldest son in his family 
(and so received the fullest possible measure of vitality). These rites assume 
various forms, but whichever one be considered it will be found that the principle 
is at bottom of the same. Thus : (i) On a Sunday or Tuesday night or during the 
Diwali Festival a barren woman desiring a child sits on a stool, which is then 
lowered down a well. After divesting herself of her clothes and bathing, she is 
drawn up again and performs the ' chaukpurna ' ceremony with incantations 
taught by a wizard. Should there be any difficulty about descending the well, 
the ceremony is performed beneath a pipal tree. It is believed that after such a 
ceremony is performed the well runs dry and the tree withers, (ii) On the third 
night of the Diwali Festival a woman desiring a child cuts a lock of hair surrep- 
titiously from the head of a first-born child and takes it to a wizard. A charm is 
made, which the woman either wears round her waist or buries in her house. 

In all these cases the idea is to extract the principle of life from the well, 
the tree, or the first-born child of a neighbour. 

Religion.^ Religion, on the other hand, deprecated any such impious inter* 
ference.with the laws of nature. It maintained that, while, in the ordinary course 
of things, life was transmitted from one generation to another, superior sanctity 
could secure promotion on re-birth into a higher caste, while impiety was punish- 
ed by re-birth in a lower form of life. Religion also adopted the view that life 
and spirit were one and the same thing, that that principle was inherent in every 
living thing, and from this basis appears to have been evolved the metaphysical 
doctrine of the world-soul, which pervades everything in the universe, of which 
the individual soul is but a detached fragment, and into which it will be re- 
absorbed. This doctrine is reconciled with that of the metempsychosis : as, for 
instance, in the Granth, for therein frequent allusion is made to this belief, the 
soul that is subject to maya or illusion being condemned to re-birth, whereas 
the one which is free from maya is absorbed in the Supreme. The belief is, 
however, by no means confined to Sikhism,for it finds expression in various Hindu 
customs and ideas. 

The popular beliefs, however, do not regard the powers conferred by sanctity 
as limited to spiritual matters, and so every sacred personage is supposed to 
have a peculiarly extensive control over the vital principle, so that his sanctity is 
often manifested in the power to bestow children upon his suppliants. Indeed 
exceptionally holy people are held to be overflowing with this principle, so much 
so that in spite of themselves, unconsciously and without an effort, they dispense 
physical offspring or spiritual power, and the latter infects everything with 
which they come in contact, and is inherent in everything which emanates from 
them. For example, Mr. Maclagan quotes an instance of shoe-worship, a per- 
fectly reasonable and logical deduction from the premisses that the super-abun- 
dant spirituality of the teacher could spread even to his more menial garments. 

66. Deified teachers. — It may be said that in almost every religion we find 
at work two great and irreconcilable principles, to whose hostility may be traced 
the great schisms. The first of these is the doctrine of inherited sanctity. There 
is in the human heart not only a natural desire for some Mediator, but a demand 
that that Mediator shaltbe always present, a visible and tangible personage. The 
doctrine that sanctity is inherited meets this desire, and so in most religions we 
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find a family, a tribe, or even a caste in which holiness is hereditary. By a slight 
modification of this doctrine we have in certain religions a line of spiritual 
personages whose succession is not governed by natural descent, but depends on 
a series of re-incarnations. Instances of both these allied principles have been 
given in this chapter. 

It will be at once seen that this doctrine may easily develope into anthro- 
polatry, and excellent illustrations of this are afforded by taking up at random 
... .„.„„, D ... 0 „ almost any book on sects. For example. 

Gazetteer o( Alwar by Major P. W. Povlett. l8;8. ' , . , . . ,. . J ' 

11 'the Charndasis have the following tenets :- 

' He who regards the Guru as a mere man is as one who takes the elixir for 
water. He will be born a dog time after time. He will fall into hell. From God's 
anger there is a refuge ; from the Guru's none. The Guru is greater than God, 
for God's works are on the wrong side of the ocean ; the Guru's have passed to 
the opposite shore. By his favour the clouds of love (prem) discharge their 
water, and suffuse the whole man.' 

It is further clear that when once this doctrine has become established cases 
of disputed succession to the inheritance of spirituality may arise and lead to 
the formation of numerous sub-sects, instances of which will be found in several 
of the preceding paragraphs. 

To this principle of inherited sanctity there is strong opposition in almost 
every case. It is contended that, whatever the merits of the spiritual teacher 
may be, he is and must always remain human, and that his natural descendants, 
though entitled to reverence, do not inherit any super-human sanctity. Examples 
of this rationalistic spirit may be indicated. It is found among the Sunnis 
{vide paragraph 43 supra) : and among the Sikhs, for among them only the 
Sahjdhari Sikhs do obeisance to the Sodhis and Bedis who are descendants of 
Gurus. It would further seem that the Tapagachha Janis do not recognize any 
line of Jinas, a title which appears to imply that the Kharataragachha sect 
of that community regards its pontiffs as re-incarnations of the Arhats or 
Tirthankaras who were divine. The religion of Buddha began by denying the 
existence of the soul, and it has developed, at least in Tibet, into Lamaism, a 

creed whose cardinal tenet is the endless 

R ^' D 7lndtS" ieaD Leet ° re> ° B Buddhism ' re - incarnat «on of the divine leader in a 
PH • 39 41 «n 198. succession of lamas or deified men, a relapse 

into the ancient doctrine of the metempsy chosis. 

Thus the Lamaists are an instance of that tendency to degeneration in reli- 
gious doctrines which has played an important part in the history of religion, as 
will be seen presently. 

67. Spiritual relationship. — In all religions, it would seem, the religious 
leader is regarded as a spiritual father, and as such is the indispensable mediator 
between the worshipper and the worshipped, unless indeed the mediator displaces 
the latter and becomes himself the object of worship. Thus is created a system 
of spiritual relationship, known as Pir-muridi among Mohammadans and Guru* 
sikhi among Sikhs. But the mediator need not belong to one of the great 
religious castes, such as the Brahmans and Sayads, and so it comes about that the 
religious business of many tribes is carried on by a two-fold agency, the Brah- 
minical, and doubtless older, agency being retained for the religious ceremonies 
so inextricably connected with social life, and the newer spiritual agency super- 
added. Nothing could illustrate this better than Mr. Purser's account of the 
Hindu priesthood in Jullundur :— * 

" For the proper performance of his religious duties, a Hindu must have three 
II sdur S R » e Brihmans. First is the parohit, whose principal 

jo on ur . ., p gesj. business is gracing the ceremonies with his 

presence and taking fees. If he knows anything, so much the better, he can assist actively: 
but, if not, it is of no consequence. But besides executing the duties of the religious office, 
he is greatly in request as a messenger between the families of the husband and wife, for it 
is highly improper for one of tlx- former to go into the village of the wife's parents. Next is 
the P£ndha or Padha, who must be a learned man, or at least must be thoroughly acquainted 
with all rites and ceremonies over which he presides, so that nothing may be done amiss. 
Finally, the Acharaj, whose business it is to see that all obsequies are properly performed. 
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Besides these a Hindu may have a guru, or spiritual teacher, who need not be a Br&hman. 
But very few think him necessary. The three Brahmans have got their regular customers 
by whom they are employed when their services are needed, and do not practise promises 
ously. One great duty of Brahmans is to be the recipients of alms. This duty is gener- 
ally taken by BharSis among the Sultinis, but none of the other offices of Brahmans devolves 
on them. The Brahmans do not interfere in the every day life of the villagers. They come 
forward only on certain fixed occasions, such as marriages, deaths and obsequies. Sadhs 
are Sikh devotees who collect and distribute alms, read the Granth, and occasionally give 
instructions in it." 

This system appears to be common to both the high and low castes in all 
the religions. The guru of the Hindu may be a Brdhman, but probably, in the 
great majority of cases, he is not. He may be a member of a religious order, 
even of a Mohammadan order. So too the pir of the Muhammadan is usually, 
but by no means invariably, a Sayad, various other sacred clans such as the 
Bodias, Khaggas, jhanders and others, furnishing pirs to Mohammadan tribes. 
But amongst Mohammadans the fir is invariably a Mohammadan, though Brah- 
mans may be employed for social ceremonies. Similarly the Jains have Sadhus 
(Jaini-Sadhus) of their own as priests, though some of them continue to employ 
Brahmans for ceremonial purposes, and amongst the Sikhs generally the position 
of the Bnihman is the same. The choice of a guru or pir is not confined to any 
particular caste, for the Sikh Jats have chiefly Khatris of the Bedi and other 
sections as their gurus, but amongst the lower castes the guru is usually a 
member of the caste. Thus the impure castes which are hardly within the pale 
of Hinduism not only have low-caste Br&hmans of their own, but also employ 
priests of their own castes. For example, the Megh of Sialkot and the Jammu 
border are almost ruled by a guru of their own and have caste-priests called 
Gorais : but they also employ Brdhmans 'of low status.' 

Thus too the three Chamar sub-castes, which do not employ the Chamarwa 
Brahmans, have masands* or celibate priests of their own caste. Among the 
Dhanaks certain members of the family called Dhana preside at marriage cere- 
monies. 

These caste priests usually remain members of the caste to which they 
originally belonged, but intermarriage between the priest or zinda-pir and his 
disciple is often forbidden. Thus among the Rajputs, Pathans and Khojas 
there can be no marriage with the families of their Sayad Pirs, but the Sikh Jats 
many intermarry with Udasi Sadhus and the Chamars with their masands. 

Thus among the higher castes spiritual relationship stands in precisely the 
same footing as natural descent, and involves all its consequences. 

68. The inner religions. — The tendency to protect unpopular religions 
dogmas by making them secret, or to enhance their value in popular estimation 
by revealing them only to the initiated, probably accounts for the existence of 
the various secret sects or orders so often found. In nearly all religions we have 
these concealed doctrines. Thus the Jogis of Tilla have a lamp, kept perpetu- 
ally burning, to which reverence is paid by reciting a secret mantra or prayer, 
which is handed down from one initiate to another. Even in the most primitive 
cults we find traces of esoteric doctrines. Thus in Kangra the shrines of the 
Siddhs connected with Dewat Sidh, {vide paragraph 15 supra) have legends 
which point to some secret dogmas being taught to their devotees. Once a 
young Brahman was herding his cattle in the forest when he met a Gosain who 
forbade him ever to reveal their friendship. Disobeyance was punished by 
insanity, which was only cured by the power of Balak Rupi, the saint who had 
taken the form of the Gosain. A similar legend is told of Birag Lok's shrine, 
in which the penalty for disobedience was more severe, for the youth was turned 
into a stone, but this punishment elevated him to divine rank, and as he had 
been a cow-herd he became a god of cattle. It seems almost indisputable that 
«-» ••* these legends, puerile as they appear to us, are in reality the debris of old alle- 

gories. The Gosain is god : the lad the human soul in secret communion with 

* Uastnd is usually derived from the Arabic matnad, bat to Kan era it appears to meaa 'long-haired, and if Died 
•I conterts to Sikbbm. It k tbere tho name of a Ghirth tept. 
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Him. Precisely the same idea is the basis of the Cupid and Psyche legend, 
and the allegory takes a slightly different form in the Dulha Deo cult, trans- 
formed into the Naushahi mysticism (vide paragraph 29 supra,) How other- 
wise these legends could be explained I cannot see, and if these explanations 
hold there is much to be said for the degradation theory of primitive religion. 

If we knew more of this inner religion, which is reproduced for popular con- 
sumption in these allegories and legends, which then become themselves accepted 
as religious doctrines, we might be able to explain many instances of the worship 
of attributes. The process may be conjectured to be this, — first to the attribute 
is assigned a mystic meaning, which results in its being ' reverenced by the initi- 
ate : then the uninitiated worship it blindly in ignorance of its mystic significance : 
finally all recollection of the meaning is lost, and only the blind worship remains. 
It is not easy to see how men could worship a whistle or a personified whistle or a 
whistling god, (paragraph 28 supra), but it is not so difficult to understand that 
they could begin by making a whistle the emblem of one attribute, at.d end by 
converting the emblem into a god who whistles. 

69. Tabus. — An institution, (it has serious claims to the title), which plays 
an important part in the life of the people is the institution of tabu. The num. 
ber of tabus is endless, and the results in many cases important. Thus the Nagra 
Jats of Nagra in Ludhiana may not build a chaubara or upper storey to their houses, 
because it brings bad luck to do so, and Papora village in Bhiwani Tahsil con- 
tains no chaubaras owing to a legendary occurrence. No Sangwan Jat in the 57 
villages held by that tribe in Dadri may cultivate cotton. To certain sections of 
tribes certain days are tabu. At every turn the business of life is hampered, 
and even direct loss incurred owing to these ideas. The confusion of thought, 
characteristic of primitive people, makes them regard anything which has been 
subject to supernatural influence as holy or accursed, without distinguishing 
between sanctity and the reverse. Thus whether a thing has brought good or 
evil fortune it is equally infected with supernatural power and so "must not be 
used again, (paragraph 60, page 153 supra.). 

70. Conclusion.— In conclusion I may quote a few notes from the District 
Census Reports which illustrate how the old order of things is passing away. 

There are not wanting signs that the old personal sects and the old fana- 
ticism are losing ground. Movements like the Arya Samaj, the Singh Sabha, 
and the Dev Dharm are not led by individuals claiming to be inspired or even 
semi-divine personages, but are organisations, founded on certain principles, 
incorporated under the law, and partially endowed. 

Thus the Deputy Commissioner of Ferozepur writes : — 

" No new sects of importance hare sprung up during the pist 10 years, but signs of 
decay in religious movements are visible here and there. 

For instance to years or more ago there was always some fear of religious riots at the 
time of the Moharram between the two Muhammadan sects, Shiahs and Sunnis. Now not 
only do the Muhammadans show less interest in the display of taaias which are getting 
fewer in number every year, but the bitterness of feeling between the sects is not so 
marked. 

Apparently both Hindus and Muhammadans are on the whole less inclined to listen to 
their religious leaders. Scarcely 10 years ago there were many Kukas in this District, some 
of whom were Subas (or local chiefs) through whom homage was paid and presents sent to 
the successor of Ram Singh, the Kuka leader. Now a large majority of Sikhs look upon 
the Kuka sect almost with disfavour." ^ 

Mr. Maclagan, now Settlement Collector of Multan, also writes : — 

" The Wahabis are believed to be of less importance than formerly and the animosity 
between them and other Musalmans has decreased. There is a fairly marked tendency to 
increase in Shiaism owing to the gradual disappearance of prejudices against Shias, and 
increased intercourse with Shia countries." 
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Even in the most backward Districts of the North-West Frontier Province 
there is evidence that fanaticism is on the wane. Thus in Bannu the Deputy 
Commissioner says :— 

" It would appear that the influence of mullahs as spiritual leaders is declining." 

And in Dera Ismail Khan :— 

" The Syeds possess far less influence now than they did, and transfers of land to them 
by their disciples are less frequent. No information, however, as to the number of these 
last is obtainable from the Census record." 

And where the mullah has any influence, it is devoted to secular objects, as 
in Kohat : — 

"A few of the local mullahs attain, every now and then, to a more or less cntensive 
popularity, but they cannot be considered as spiritual leaders or the founders of any new 
sect or movement. Their influence is unfortunately chiefly exercised in political intrigue, 
rather than in the direction of spiritual enlightenment." 

It may be safely said that with political failure will come the final extinction 
of all influence. 

In acrord with these observations is the action of the Anjuman-i-Islamia of 
the Punjab, which in 1900 published in Urdu, Persian, Pashto and English a 
fatwd against the practice of ghasa, demonstrating its illegality from the Qoran. 



Addendum io paragraph 23. 

The Bhagat Panthis —Since this chapter was in proof Captain O'Brien, 
Deputy Commissioner, Mianwali, has furnished the following account of this sect, 
whose members are called Ram Namazis by their opponents, because they pray 
to Ram. The sect was started in the Mianwali District, some 40 or 50 years 
ago, by one Bhagat Waste Ram who compiled a ' Gobind Shastar ' for his dis- 
ciples in Gurmukhi, though the authority of Guru Nanak's Granth is also admitted 
by the sect. A prayer composed by the Bhagat must be recited six times a day, 
facing the east, with the Muhammadan genuflexions, etc., the words 1 Hari 
Ramji, Hari Gobind, Vishan Bhagwanji ' being repeated. Ablution {wasu) is a 
necessary preliminary to prayer, as in Islam. The sect allows marriage within 
the got or section, and the only ceremonial is a procession round the Granth 
(i/ca'rtw), with a distribution of sweetmeat (karah), which is also distributed on 
a birth. The usual Hindu ceremonies of chola and jhand are not observed, but 
the sacred thread may be worn, though this rite is to be performed at the Darbar 
Sahib at Amritsar. There are no funeral ceremonies and the dead are buried, not 
burnt. A dying man is seated ' like a jogi ', and after death his corpse is placed 
in a litter (kajaw,t) and carried to the samadh or sacred tomb for burial, or else 
cast into a river. The family rc-ads the Granth for ten days after a funeral, but 
all the other Hindu observances are forbidden. Ceremonial impurity also is limit- 
ed to those who actually carry out the corpse, and they alone bathe. Death does 
not render a family impure, nor does a birth, only the mother and child being 
deemed to be so for a few days. Widow re -marriage is prescribed as a duty. 
Idol-worship is forbidden, the sett being nirgun upasak, or worshippers of god, 
and opposed to the surgun upasak, or idol-worshippers. The sect also believes 
in the transmigration of souls. 
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SUBSIDIARY Table I. A. — General Distribution oj Population by Religion. 



Religion. 


igoi. 


1891. 


18S1. 


t errentage of variation, 

MIT 


Net variation 
i88t to 
1901. 


Number. 

1 


Proportion 
per 
1,000. 


Number. 


Proportion 
per 
i,o;o. 


Number. 


Proportion 
per 
1.000. 


1 89 1 to 1901. 


iS8t to 1891. 


1 


■ 


3 


A 




c 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Total 

Hindu 

Sikh 

Jain 

Buddhist . 
Zoro»stiian 
M chain ■ adan 
Christian 

Jews and unspecified . 


26,880,217 

10478.7*1 

3, 'JO 987 
$0,020 
6,040 

S«3 
14,141,13a 

7«.84« 
40 


39° 
79 
a 

" 526 
3 


2S>«3°."7 

10,237.7-0 
1,870,481 

45.683 
6,236 
4ii 
12,91s 6j3 
53.9«9 

61 


407 

75 

3 

Ml 

S*4 


22,713,120 

9 2S a 99s 

1,716,114 
42.678 

3.2S« 
465 
11,662,434 


... 

407 
76 

9 

... 

5H 
t 

... 


+ 6-9 

+ 94 
+ >3 9 
+ 95 
+ If3 
+ 26-9 
+ 9S 

tm 

J" 3 


+ «o7 

+ 07 
f 9' 
+ 7. 
+ 918 

— 11 -4 
+ '07; 
+ 6o- 

- ^4-7 


_1_ ,0.. 
T '=4 

+ «3'» 
+ 34 a 
+ I7'» 
+ «>3 - S 

+ "3 5 

+ »' 4 3 
— yvD 



Note -The fig.res include (i) in 1881 the Khyber tioops. (li) in 1891 the Biloch trans-Frontier, and (iii) in 190:, that tract, the Shirani 
country, andKoiram. 

Subsidiary Table. I. B. — Variation in Population of each Main Religion in the Districts and States 

of the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province. 



District or Salter 



... 
••• 
••• 



... 
... 
... 



... 



••• 
■•• 

••• 



Total fcr both Provinces 
British Territory ... 
Total Native States 

Hissar 
Loharu 
Rohtak 
Dujana 
Gurgaan ... 
Patnudi 
Delhi 
Karnal 

Umballa ... 
Kalsia 
Kahan 

Simla and Simla States ... 
Kangra 

Maudi and Suket 

Hoshiarpur ... ... ... ... 

jullundur 

Kapurthala ... ... ... ... 

Ludhiana 
Maler Kotla ... 

Ferozcpore ... ... ... ... 

Faridkot ... ... ... 

ni it- ( Patiala ... 

to*, ifitt z 

Montgomery including part in Chenab Colony .. 
Lahore ... ... * ... 

Amritsar 
Gurdaspur ... 
Cliamba 
Sialkot 

Gujranwala including pan in Clienab Colcny ... 
Gujrat ... ... ... ... 

Shahpur 

Jhelum _ ... ... ... ... 

Rawalpindi including Attock 
Jhang including part in Chenab Colony 
Multan 
Rohavxilpur 



Prrcentaub oi> Varmtiox in period 1891-1901 in plus 

OR MINUS FOR 



Total 
Population. 



Hindu?. 



+ 



DeraGhazi Khan (old) .. 
Biloch trans-Frontier ... 
Ha*ara excluding Attock 
Peshawar ... ... 

Kohat •«« 

Bannu (old) . . 

Dera Ismail Khan (old) ... 



69 
76 
38 

7 

243 
6-3 

86 

■1*5 
»54 
78 
2-6 

5-5 
21 

9-3 
55 
6 
43 

2'1 
1 I 

48 
38 

8- 
•8 
53 
'9 

8 ' 4 
3i 

— '4 

+ ar 

— 32 
+ 29- 

- p 

t 6'2 

- 24 

+ 49 
* 131 \S 
+ n*7 
4- 108 
+ 6 4 
+ lo'i 
+ 3»<7 
+ 8 *5 
+ 108 
4- tl-6 
4- 95 
+ 8- 4 



+ 



4 

4- 



+ 
+ 



4- 



+ 

4- 
+ 
+ 



24 
34 
•1 

7 
26-9 

6 8 

103 

0 7 
•55 

6 6 
16 
24 

37 
86 
4 6 

1 • 

3- 8 

1-2 

34 
47 

.V2 

39 
107 
8 2 
66 

27 
8-2 
2'2 

»7 

1-6 

4" 

3' 

1S7 
25 4 

4 - 2 

37 
1-9 

35 
1766 
8-i 

274 
32 

3" 
4 - 

H'4 
397 
'53 
S 



Total 
Sikhs 1901. 



2,130.987 
».545.« 10 
585.877 

28,642 

94 
4 

99 

204 
1 2,294 

58.073 
6,453 
688 
1,862 
1,220 

47 
71,126 

125.817 
42,101 
164,919 

10-495 
228,.; 55 

52.721 

355.649 
78.361 

39.975 
22,605 
1.S9.701 
264,329 
91.750 
80 
5C942 
7'.95o 
24.853 
12.756 
15.070 

32 r 2?4 

67,719 
4.662 
7.9*5 
3.225 
1,026 

Ma 

4.836 
11.318 
3.344 
3.154 
6.515 



Sikhs. 



+ 139 

+ ira 

+ 219 

+ »9 3 

- 39- 

- 29 



30-9 

126 
33 8 
121 

32' 

19 5 
165 
447 

•6 

145 

66 

16-5 
376 
9 

1 1 '8 
246 

24'3 
996 

4«* 
5'i 
I'l 

69 
36 

2"2 

58-8 
309 

305 

•6 

17 3 



4- 

4- 
4- 
+ 



+ 
+ 
+ 
4- 
+ 
4- 

+ 

4- 

4- 



4-1,626^ 

+ 635 

— 401 

4- 18*8 

— 279 



+ 
+ 



it-8 

22*6 
— 22"2 

4- 196-9 
4- 129 



Muhammadans. 



+ 
* 



4- 
+ 
+ 



94 

99 

59 

15 

25 
7 

28 

161 

117 
4- 54 

- I? 

* 4 § 

— 308 

4- in 

— *l 
4- 23 7 

- 4'8 
18 

45 
41 

14 
105 

47 
1-6 
7-6 
5 
17 

1 12 
5't 
9 
lo'fi 

46 

26'9 
2" 

6- 

29 
45 

:oi'5 
1 2.4 

9'4 
68 
»i-3 
305 8 
91 
10-8 
105 
«3 
7'5 



4- 
4- 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
4- 
t 

4- 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Distribution of Christians by Districts and States. 



District or 



Total for the Province 
ToUl Bfiti.h Territory 
Total Native States 

Hisjar 
Rohtak 

Gurgaon ... ... , 

Pataudi ... 
Delhi 

Karnal ... 
Ambali ... 

KaUia 

Nahan 

Simla ... ... , 

Nalagarh „. 
Bilaspnr ... 

Bashahr ... ... , 

K-onthal... ... 

Baghal ... 

Minor Hill States 
Kangra ... ... , 

Mandi ... 

Suket 
Hoshlupur 
jollondor 

Kapurthala 
Ludhiana 

Maler Kotla 
Feroiepur 

Faridlcot ... , 

Patiila 

Nabha ... 

Jind 

Montgomery ... ... , 

Lahore 
Amritsar 
Gurdaspur 

C hamba aM ... 
Sialkot 

Gujranwala ... ... 

Gojrat 
Shahpur 
Jhelurn 
Rawalpindi 

Chen ib Culonv 

{hang 
lultan ... ... 

Bahawalpur 
Moraflfargarh ... 
Dera Ghazi Khan 
Hazara ... ... 

Peshawar 

Malakand, Dir, Swat, Chitral 
Kohat 
Kurram 

Bannu, (Old District) 
Dera Ismail Khan, (Old District) 



... 
... 



NtfMMft op Christian* im 



toot. 



71.864 
71,084 
780 

953 
80 
378 

3, '58 
M79 
4,36a 

46 

'79 s 
7 
1 
43 
4< 

91 

38s 
3 

813 
i.7'3 
39 
947 
13 
1.008 
11 
516 

7 
80 
66 
7*96 
9.078 
4,471 
7o 
".939 

''It 
9i 
971 
7.614 
8,67a 
38 
«,9<54 
83 
33 
•S3 
101 

4. *88 
•41 
3«7 

«3 
• 05 
a6a 



1891. 



S3.W 
53-587 
32a 

943 

55 
153 

1,858 
I9u 
S9o4 
3 
35 
3.078 
4 

... 

•S 
11 

3 
1a 

341 

13 

3 

no 

,.64| 

373 

IS 

• •738 

13 
•OS 
10 

7 
85 
S.483 
1.609 
a,4oo 

/>* 
• 1,658 

3.353 
"4 
80 
3S3 

7.«oS 

37 
1,89a 
1 1 

37 
117 
336 
4.74» 

Ma 

'97 

58 

904 



l&Sl. 



Variation. 



1891-1901. 



3^.690 
33-420 
379 
•7a 

34 

70 

7 

3,oi7 
85 

3-773 
1 

ai 

3-353 
3 

... 

93 

■ o 

ta 

3»7 
1a 

98 
1,631 
35 
33a 

3 

l.«6 

30 
18 

3 

JW 

♦a 
463 
so 

«.S35 
194 
355 
39 
4»6 

3.8aa 

■M 

1,86! 
•3 
33 
8a 
9* 
tS,oo8 

313 

83 
353 



+I7.955 

+ »• 

+ 25 

+ 136 



1881-1891. 



+ 1,300 

+ «.o59 
— 843 



+ 

+ 
4 

+ 
+ 



3 
ai 

a8o 

3 
I 

28 
30 
3 
9 
43 
9 



693 
68 

3> 
575 
3 
170 
a 
an 
.1 
73 

— «9 

+ ».8«3 
+ 4*9 
+ 3,071 

+ 5 



+20,210 
+20,167 

+ 43 

+ >7o 

+ 91 

+ 8a 

— 7 

— »59 
+ 35 
+ i,43« 
+ a 
+ 4 

— 3 7 5 
+ • 



1881-1901- 



t 

+ 



7 
1 

3 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



971 
39S 
340 
1 1 

18 

509 



+ 
+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 



+ 8,67a 
1 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



73 
73 
6 

35 
135 
4S4 

• 4« 
1 3o 

•3 

• 37 
58 



3 
33 

• 4 

37 

So 
12 

S3 
'3 
66 
8 
4 
8 

839 
74o 
.937 

— «S 
+ »o.«33 
+ 3,159 

— «4l 
+ 51 

— 163 
+ 3.383 

+"' 36 

+ 3' 

— a 

— 6 
+ 3S 

I 'A 

... 

— 15 

— 24 

— 49 



+38.165 

+37.6*4 

+ 5»x 

+ 181 

+ 46 

+ ac8 

+ «.14« 

+ 1,004 

+ 589 

+ 35 

— 555 
+ 4 
+ « 

I *' 

+ 31 

+ o 

+ 58 

— 9 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



7 l $ 
8a 

4 

63 5 

9 



11 
277 

— II 

+ 77 

— 37 

+ 3,659 

+ 1.900 
+ 4,008 

— IO 
+ 10,404 

+ 2.554 
+ 205 
+ 6a 

— >4S 
+ 3,793 
+ 8.673 
+ »7 
+ 103 
+ 70 



+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



70 
11 
730 

141 

•OS 

'3 
• •3 

9 



„ ' 17 Christians of the old District of Sir.a are included in the Hissar District. 

NOT!.— The following units have no Christians in any esnsus t-Loharu, Dojana. lobbal. Biloch trans-Frontier and the Shirani 

t Includes 930 persons in the Khyber. 

Subsidiary Table IV.— Distribution of Christians by Race and Denomination. 



European. 



Male. 



Female. 



Eorasiax. 



Fei.iale. 



ToUl 

Anglican communion ... 

Armenian 

Baptist 

Congregationalist ... 
Greek 

Indefinite beliefs 
Lutheran and allied 

denominations. 
Metbodist 

Minor denominations.., 

Presbyterian 

Quaker 

Rotrnn 

Denomination not re- 



34199 

18,949 
«3 
7« 
4 
•3 
n 
16 

•,070 

13 

S5» 
I 

3. '93 
380 



6.654 

49" 
5 
54 
a 
1 

7 
12 

in 
10 
375 

• ,oSa 
3 
«77 



1.349 

716 

13 



4 
I 

18 

5 
33 
1 

4P4 



1. 149 

697 

»S 



4 

2 

10 

I 

38 
I 

317 



Nat:v« 



Male. 



21. 112 

S.265 
4 

310 



■ 83 

36 

9.375 

3 

«,537 
227 
8,357 



Fema'e. 



17,401 

6,945 
5 
356 



A 

35 
1 686 
1 

• ,•54 
aoB 

6.739 



Total. 



1901. 



71,864 

40,483 
27 
618 
6 



1,566 

5.064 
11 

7,766 



1891. 



Variation 
+ or— 



10 



t 



5,087 



53.509 


+ 


17.955 


39,064 


+ 


•«.4"9 


•4 


+ 


•3 


544 


+ 


74 


•5 




9 


3 


+ 




14 


+ 


H 


33 


+ 


8 


1,1 13 


+ 


454 


22o 




131 


• •.989 




6.935 


I 


+ 


lo 


7. '13 


+ 


653 




+ 


440 


3.785 




11.903 



172 
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Sikh Sects. 



[ Punjab xooi 



Subsidiary Table W—The Sikh Sects of the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province (British Territory only) with their principal Districts. 

(FOR ALL AGES). 



Paragraph.* 


Sect and District. 


Males. 


Femalea. 


I 


3 


3 


4 


§42 


Guru Kalu Mehar (Ferozepore) 


a a a 


4 




5 




§43 


Suraj-bacsi (Lahore) 






7 

» 




6 




§44 


Sewak Guga Panthi (Ferozepore) 


a • - 


6 




4 


* 


§45 


Sewak Mai Ganga (Lahore) 


• ■ ■ 


• aa 


I 




z 






Apa Panthi (Ludhiana) 


• •4 




21 




14 






Khwaja Khizr (Ludhiana) 


*•• 


Ml 


4 




4 






Zahir Pir (Umballa) 


• •• 


*■ . 


4 




3 






Darya Pir (Montgomery) 


* • . 


• aa 


8 




... 




§46 


Sewak Bhairon (Ferozepore) 


• • a 


• * . 


8 




... 




§*f 


Guru Khet Pal (Ferozepore) 


• • • 




26 




18 




§48 


Sewak Shiv 


aaa 




449 




323 




§** 


Lmballa 
Hosbiarpur 


Ml 


a a • 
« • a 




69 
366 




59 
253 




Baba Mahesh 

Hoshiarpur... 
Jullundur ... 


• • ■ 
at* 
Ml 


aa a 

* • * 

• •a 


648 


69 


4:0 


393 
»7 


§49 


Durga Opasak 


• • * 


• aa 


4,231 




3.240 






Hissar 

Karnal 

Umballa 

Hoshiarpur 

Jullundur ... 

Ludhiana ... 

Ferozepore 

Montgomery 

Rawalpindi 

Chenab Colony 

Hazara 


IM 
■ 1 a 

• a a 

• ■ • 

a | a 

• • a 
M • 

• «a> 
a* a 
Ml 
a . a 


aaa 

• •a 
aaa 

• aa 
aaa 
aaa 

• M 
Ml 
aaa 
M« 
aaa 




9 
38 

783 
1,286 

456 
1.536 
40 

7 
20 

31 

IO 


10 
36 
403 
1,423 
337 
980 

46 

4 
2 

3 

... 


»» 


Devi-ke 

Ferozepore 
Lahore 


a . ■ 
aaa 


aaa 

Ml 


258 


252 
6 


245 


34 1 
4 


» 


Devi-Dbarm (Hoshiarpur) 


Ml 


Ml 






6 




§50 


Kola Panthi (Amritsar) 


Ml 


aaa 


I 




a. • 




t> 


Shakat (Jullundur) 


a • a 


* • • 


273 




209 




§53 


Sanniasi (Shahpur) 
Sikh Sanniasi by caste 


a • • 
a ■ a 


• •a 

• a ■ 


5 

22 




3 
XX 





In the details for each sect only those Districts are shown which contain over 10 souls of that sect, and in 
s where the total number of any sect is less than 10, only the District returning it, or the largest number of th • 



•The numbers refer to the paragraphs of the Punjab Census Report 1892, Chapter III — References to the 
paragraph* of this report (Chapter III) are given in italics. 
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Chapter 



Paragraph. 


Sect and District. 






J 


a 


3 


4 


§54 


Jogi Pir 


... 


333 




238 




§*? 

13 


Umballa 
Hoshiarpur 
Jullundur ... 
Ludhiana ... 
Rawalpindi 

Jangam (Ambala) ... 


... 
... 
... 

... 

... 


5 


«9 

47 
159 
101 

• 


... 


20 
22 
in 
67 
"7 


§55 


Guru Gorakh Nath (Jullundur) 


... 


12 




6 




§56 


Guru Gopi Chand ... 


... 


47 




39 






Ludhiana ... 


... 




45 




38 


§58—60 


Vaishno 


... 


393 




333 




§2P 


Hissar ... ... 

Hoshiarpur 
Jullundur ... 
Ludhiana ... 
Ferozcpore 
Lahore ... 
Amritsar ... 
Gujranwala 
Peshawar ... 


... 
... 

... 
... 
... 

... 




8? 
74 

9 » 

14 

57 
22 

»7 




5 

88 
16 

126 

8 
10 
60 
11 

3 


§58 


Sewak Nirbhav (Montgomery) 


... 


3 




6 




§59 


Baba Bal Dev (Hoshiarpur) ... 


... 


5 




5 




§J0 


Radha Swami 


... 


250 




223 






Ludhiana ... 
Ferozepore 

Amritsar ... ... 

Gurdaspur ... 
Rawalpindi 
Chenab Colony 


... 
... 
tt, 
... 
... 
... 




70 

64 

37 
18 

5 

51 




79 

3 

18 

'5 
45 


§60 


Charndasia (Ferozepore) 


... 


I 




z 


• 


§61 


Sewak Bairagi 


••• 


3" 




211 






Hoshiarpur... 
Jullundur ... 
r-erozepore ... 


... 
... 




334 
53 
4 




9 




Sikh Bairagi by caste 


... 


94 




42 




§62 


Baba Ramanandia ... 


... 


5 




12 






Lahore ... ... 


... 




5 




8 


§65 


Guru Hari Singh 


... 


65 




7 






Hoshiarpur . ... 


... 




61 




4 


11 


Gokal, (J ha ng) 


... 


2 




1 




§65 


Baba Kala Dhari ... 


... 


375 




365 






Hoshiarpur 
Jullundur ... 


... 
... 




370 
5 




1 
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Paragraph. 


Sect and District. 

• 


Males of all ages. 


FeowJaa. 


1 


3 


3 


4 


§6 5 


Guru Thakur Das (Ferozepore) 


IN 


5 




7 


1 


» 


Baba Nakodar Das 


... 


... 


38 




29 






Hoshiarpur 


aaa 


Ill 




37 




25 


» 


Thamman Dasia (Lahore) 


• a* 




X 




4 




§64 


Sewak Gosain 

Mianwali ... 
Sikh Gosain by caste 


■ «« 
• • a 


a • a 


15 

5' 


10 


17 

33 


14 


§66 


Baba Behari (Hoshiarpur) 


• *• 


• •• 


27 




38 




§67 


Guru Mastan Singh (Jullundur) 


• a a 


4 




3 




§71—74 


Sultani, Sakhi Sarwar. Pir 
lanwala. 


5arw£ 


ir or La- 


35,371 


27,254 




Hissar ... 
Rohtak 

itviuwn aaa 

Delhi 
Karnal 
Umballa ... 
Hoshiarpur 

Tullit nrliir 
juiiuuuur 

Ludhiana ... 

Fcrozepore 

Montgomery 

Lahore 

Arnritsar ... 

Gurdaspur ... 

Sialkot 

Gujranwala 

Gujrat 

Jhelum 

Rawalpindi 

Chenab Colony 

Jhang 

Multan 

Dera Ghazi Khan 
Hazara . . . 
Peshawar ... 
Malakand ... 


• a a 

■fti 

»•* 

• • • 

a. • 

■ •« 

M* 

• * a 

mmm 

• *• 

• •• 

• • • 
.. . 
a. . 
a a • 
aaa 

■ •• 


• a a 

• a ■ 
aaa 

• •• 
*• • 

• • • 

• •a 
a . . 
• 

• . a 

• M 

. . . 

• •• 

• * . 

aaa 
aaa 

aaa 

• a a 

• •a 
aaa 

• •• 

• •a 




2,66 1 
8 
18 

1,133 
756 
2,729 
9,779 

9.502 
66 

784 

3,322 
1,297 
617 
736 

39 
11 

39' 
1,168 
8 
19 
37 
11 
48 
32 




2,297 

2 

I 

06 

816 

575 
1,883 
7,762 
8,061 

45 
470 

865 
380 

3 ;i 

8 
116 

591 
4 
19 
4 

3 

7 

• •a 




Panj Piria 


■ •■ 


aaa 


78o 




60S 






Karnal 
Umballa ... 
Hoshiarpur 
Jullundur ... 
Ludhiana ... 
Ferozepore 


• •• 

• > • 

aaa 

• •* 

aaa 


aaa 
Ml 

• •• 
■ aa 
•«« 

• •• 




8 

170 

% 

455 
11 




3 
no 

•23 

34 
33» 
3 


§81 


Kabir Panthi ... 
Umballa ... 


••t 


• •• 

• ftt 


20 


9 


12 


5 


» 


Surdasi (Jhang) ... 


• •■ 




X 




X 
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1 


Sect and District. 


Miles. 




I 


2 


3 


4 


§82 


Nama-bansi or Nam Dev 




• •a 


726 




773 




Umballa ... 
Jullundur ... 
Ludhiana ... 
Ferozepore 
Lahore 
Amritsar ... 
Gurdaspur ... 
Sialkot 
Gujranwala 


• >• 

IM 

• •• 
*•* 

• •• 

• • ■ 

• • • 

• M 
»*1 


• •• 

• • • 

*• • 

4* ■ 

• •• 

• • • 

• •ft 

• • a 

• •• 




6 

l4 l 
128 

57 
43 
141 

'5 
181 

10 


12 

122 
270 

47 
30 

1 

»75 
»7 


§83 


Sain B hag at 


... 


• a a 


150 




X03 




Ludhiana ... 
Amritsar ... 


• •• 
■•■ 


*•■ 
• •• 




144 

3 


89 
10 


II 


Sadh Hosaini (Amritsar) 


M« 


• •• 


5 




5 


§86 


Sadhu ... 


■ • • 


• •• 


32 




81 




Amritsar ... 
Sialkot 


• 


• •♦ 

• * « 




23 
4 


7 

74 


§87 


Dadu-Panthi (Kangra) 


• ■ ■ 


#•• 


5 




1 


n 


Rahtia... 


• •• 


■•a 


41 




32 




Ludhiana 
Ferozepore 


•«« 
■ 1 • 


• • * 




4 

27 


6 
'9 




Total Sikhs of Guru Nanak 296,877 


• • • 








§88 


Nanak-Panthi 


... 


... 


n8,739 


87,7" 




Hissar 

Rohtak ... 

Gurgaon ... 

Delhi 

Karnal 

Umballa ... 

Kangra 

Hoshiarpur 

Jullundur ... 

Ludhiana ... 

Ferozepore 

Montgomery 

Lahore 

Amritsar ... 

Gurdaspur 

Sialkot ... 

Gujranwala 

Gujrat 

Shahpur ... 

Jhelum 

Rawalpindi 

Mianwaii ... 

Chenab Colony 

Jhang 

Multan 

Muzaffargarh 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

Hazara 


*•* 
*•• 
■«« 

• • • 

■ • • 
*•» 

• •• 
... 

• • • 

• • • 

■ M 

■ ■ • 

■ • • 

• • • 

■ i ■ 

• • * 


• 

• • ■ 
•«« 

*• • 

• •• 

• ♦• 

• * ■ 

• • t 

• • • 

• 1 ■ 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

a a a 

• ■ • 

• •• 

• •■ 
* 

• 

• ■ ■ 
■ • • 
••• 

• M 




8,Q 9 8 
25 
»7 

2,108 

>,045 
196 

2,779 
2,176 

16,300 
',815 
7,960 

14.645 
5,648 
1,119 

7. 2 3 6 
»7.3»o 
5.757 
3,iot 

i,59' 
8,852 
768 
1, '56 
999 
643 
112 

49 

1,508 


7,664 
8 

3 
8 

982 
699 
134 
2,257 
1,836 

14,344 
1,195 
5,383 
9,63° 
4#53g 

5»«° l 
U.775 
5. 2 9i 
2,562 

i,275 
6,027 

643 
390 
663 

5<6 

90 
39 
995 

, 
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Paragraph. 


Sect and District. 






I 




3 


4 


§88 


Nanak-Panthi— concld. 
Peshawar ... 
Kohat 
Bannu 

Dera Ismail Khan 


... 

... 
• •• 


... 

... 
... 




4,30 

57 
216 

'39 




2,853 
33 

»g 
80 


§89 


Pahar Chand (Ludhiana) 


... 


. 


2 




2 




II 


Bawe-ke 


... 


»•• 


65 




130 






Amritsar ... 


M« 


■ M 




60 




130 




Baba Bcdi Sahib ... 


• If 


... 


223 




131 






Hoshiarpur 
Jullundur ... 
Ludhiana ... 
Sialkot 
Gujranwala 
Rawalpindi 
Dera Ismail Khan 


... 
M« 

• •• 

• •* 

• ■ . 
... 


... 

• •* 

... 

* . . 




67 
104 
6 

6 

t7 
8 
8 




8 

10 


» 


Baba Faqiria 


... 




24 




10 






Hoshiarpur 


... 


... 


• 


'7 




8 


«» 


Baba Mehtab Singh (Gujranwala) 


... 


33 




18 




» 


Guru Khem Singh 


... 


. . . 


36 




19 






Hoshiarpur 
Peshawar ... 


... 

. * • 


• •• 
... 




24 
I* 




IS 
7 




Panja Sahib 

Jullundur. ... 


»M 
• •a 


... 
... 


47 


45 


9 


9 


§90 


Udasi ... 


... 


«•• 


271 




130 






Hissar 
Karnal 
Umballa ... 
Jullundur ... 
Ludhiana ... 
Ferozcpore 
Montgomery 
Lahore 
Amritsar ... 
Gurdaspur 
Chenab Colony 

Sikh Udasi by caste 


... 

... 

• *. 
... 
■ . • 

• . 1 
... 

• ■« 
... 
... 
... 

• •• 


... 

... 

• .* 
... 

• .. 

• 

• •• 
... 
... 
... 

... 


3,208 


18 

14 
12 

3 2 
8 

15 
11 

•5 
87 
25 
10 


1,009 


7 
7 
4 
20 

7 
3 
5 
9 
35 
33 

3 


» 


Sir! Chand (Ludhiana) 


... 


••• 


z 






n 


Guru Sangat Sahib 

Jullundur ... 
Ferozepore 


■ • • 
... 
... 


... 
• •• 
... 


5 


• 

5 


22 


:i 
11 




Baba Gurditta ... 
Umballa ... 
Hoshiarpur 
Jullundur ... 


... 
... 
... 
• ■ ■ 


• • . 

... 

... 


4,5*9 


833 
2,002 

579 


3,633 


603 
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Paragraph. 


Sect and District. 


Males. 


Females. 


i 


a 


3 


4 




Baba Gurditta— concld. 
Ludhiana ... 
Gurdaspur... ... 

Chcnab Colony ... 


>• . 

a > • 




1,094 
8 

13 




809 
10 
6 


»• 


Guru Hira Singh (Fcrozcpore) 


• •• 


5 




7 




II 


Sewak Bhagat Singh (Mianwali) 


• •• 


3 




2 




l» 


Bhagat Sangie (Jullundur) ... 


• • • 






2 




11 


Baba Kirpal Singh (Hoshiarpur) 


»• • 


15 




24 






Manohar-Dasi (Amritsar) 


• • • 


8 




4 




§92 


Suthra Shahi (Hissar) 


• a a 


1 






•• 


4j* 


Sikh Suthrashahi by caste 


• . . 












Bawa Lai Das 

Hoshiarpur... 
Jullundur ... 
Ludhiana ... 


... 
• » a 


105 


6 
67 
28 


93 


9 

63 
15 


§93 
4J* 


Sewak Budh 

Hoshiarpur 
Ludhiana ... 


• ■ ■ 

• «* 
■ •■ 


116 


103 
13 


143 


■ 


M 


Baba Buddha 

Hoshiarpur 
Jullundur ... 
Gurdaspur... 

Sahib Ramkaur (Gurdaspur) ... 


• •a 

• •• 
»>• 

• • a 


289 
68 


77 
10 

202 


227 
68 


68 
'43 


'1 


Baba Mula (Delhi) 


* • a 


4 




1 




»» 


Bawa Isa i;Hoshiarpur) 


• a a 


84 




46 




» 


Guru Gulab Singh 

Hoshiarpur 
Jullundur 


• •a 
a a • 

• •• 


291 


V 
264 


231 


33 
208 


494 


Sanwal Shah 


• a a 


44 




76 






Mianwali ... 


»«* 




43 




74 


495 


Nirankari 

Delhi 

Umballa ... 
Gujrat 
Rawalpindi 
Kohat 


... 

... 

• •a 
■ •1 


260 


7 
7 

104 
lot 

3« 


286 


3 
4 

*54 
100 

18 


496 


Guru Angad Sahib (Jullundur) 


a a a 


32 




32 




>i 


Baba Bhalla (Gurdaspur) 


• •a 


8 




5 




§97 


Guru Amar Das (Jullundur) ... 


• a • 


2 




3 




M 


Narinjani 

Jullundur ... 

Amritsar 

Gurdaspur 


»«■ 
• a* 

a a a 
a . 1 


583 


48 
301 
334 


561 


43 
3i4 
304 
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r.it agrapn. 


Sect and District. 


Males. 


Females. 


I 


a 


3 


4 


t 


997 


Raha Tawahir Sintrh 






2,7X3 


1,726 


■ 




ITmhalla 
UulDaiia ••• 

Hoshiarpur 
Jullundur ... 
Ludhiana ... 


■ ft* 

• •• 
aftft 

• •• 


• • « 
Ml 


607 
73i 

1,^20 




437 

S77 

2*.' 
695 

,c 
'3 


11 


Guru GangaDas ... 




Mft 




x8 






Hoshiarpur 


• ■ • 


• • • 


»7 




"* 


11 


Bhai Lalo 


aaa 


•*• 


94 


88 






Hissar 

Ludhiana ... 
Fcrozepore 




• • • 


1 

8 




80 
4 
4 


i» 


Baba Handal 


■ • . 




182 


153 






Jullundur ... 
Fcrozepore 
Chenab Colony 


t • • 
*• ■ 


• •• 


87 
35 




5 6 


498 


Guru Ram Das ... 






",310 


9,553 






llissar ••• 
Karnal 

T I rYilill II 

KJ III Unl ICL • • • 

Kangra 
Hoshiarpur 
Jullundur ... 
Ludhiana ... 
Ferozepore 
Montgomery 
Lahore 
Amritsar ... 
Gurdaspur ... 
Sialkot 

Chenab Colony 
Peshawar ... 
Dera Ismail Khan 


• *• 

• • ■ 

** * 

• . . 

• • . 

• •« 

• • • 

■ • ■ 

aaa 

• •• 


• •• 

• • • 

■ . . 

*«« 
••• 

• ■ > 

• •• 
ft*a 

• • . 


846 
169 
1,070 

4 2 

879 

4,824 
3,609 

597 
7 

103 
77 

'7 

238 
268 

37 
113 


'38 
869 
36 
5Si 
4.693 
3,141 
483 
6 
50 

59 
6 

:g 

at* 

* •* 


»• 


Sewak Amratji (Hoshiarpur) 


• • • 


• • • 


z 


X4 




§99 


Guru Arjan Singh or Guru Arjan Da 


s 

•w • • • 


17 


48 






Hoshiarpur 


• 


• 

• •i 


10 




40 


«i 


Baba Kalu 




•■■ 


1,980 


1,276 






Karnal 
Umballa ... 
Hoshiarpur 
Jullundur ... 
Ludhiana ... 
Ferozepore 
Lahore 

Chenab Colony 


• •• 
* 

Ma 

Ma 
••■ 


■ M 

• •• 

Ma 

• • • 

• •a 

Mft 

*•• 
••« 


6 

768 

736 

233 
149 

40 
22 

31 




5 

576 

339 
163 

»34 
36 
•3 
10 


» 


Baba Shalo 


i . * 


• »• 


19 


12 






Jullundur ... 
Amritsar ... 


• M 
ft** 


•a • 
»• a 


9 
9 




8 
4 
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§IOO 



$101 

§J2 



§J2 



M 



Sect and DiatricL 



Har Gobind 

Hoshiarpar 
Baba Rupa 

Hoshiarpur 

Guru Bhag Singh... 

Umballa ... ... 

Hoshiarpur 

Jullundur ... 

Ludhiana ... ... 

Ferozeporc 
Chenab Colony 

Har Rai 

Ferozepore 

Guru Sujan Singh 

Jullundur ... 
Ferozepore ... 

Guru Jodha (Jullundur) 

Diwana (Ferozepore) 

SUA Diwana by caste (Patiala) 

Guru Amar Singh (Gujrat) ... 

Sfttl « a * tit 

Hissar ... 
Ferozepore 
Montgomery 
Lahore 
Amritsar 
Gujranwala 
Gujrat 
Shahpur ... 
Jhclum 
Rawalpindi 
Chenab Colony 
Hazara 
Peshawar 



.. I 



»t ■ 



• •• 



28 



10,713 



18 
1,386 

9.355 
»7 
»5 
22 



•4 



143 

7 
1 

94 
4 

293 



3 
140 



• •• 



Sat Guru (Hoshiarpur) 
Sat Sahibi ( „ ) 
Baba Ghazi Das (Umballa) 



Ram Rai 

Umballa 
Hoshiarpur 
Jullundur ... 
Ludhiana ... 
Ferozepore 
Amritsar ... 
Chenab Colony 



... 
... 
... 
... 
... 
... 
... 



... 
... 



4 

3« 
16 

23 
18 

35 
13 
21 

14 
8 
28 
12 
53 



5 

217 
5 

14,139 



',893 
1,414 
946 
8,613 

1,131 
132 
16 



Chapter 



1 e males. 



34 



34 



57 



8,709 



»9 

1.037 

7.63 0 
2 
6 
»3 



132 

2 
2 

83 
3 

195 



8 
124 



12 

19 

22 

i4 
4 
11 
18 

5 
16 

11 
20 



159 
6 

10,562 



1,375 
V93 

372 
6,202 
1,201 

116 
3 
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I 


a 






3 


4 


§I0 3 


Guru Tegh Bahadar 


* . . 


... 


110 










Hoshiarpur 
I udhiana 


• « • 






18 




M 
«S 


>» 


Sewa Panthi (Jhelum) 


■ ■ a 


• • • 


3 




4 




§104 


Baba Kartarpuria ... 

Hoshiarpur 
Jullundur ... 
Ludhiana ... 
Chenab Colony 


... 

■ •I 
* | • 


... 
... 


443 


32 5 
•52 
4> 
35 


287 


147 
102 

22 

16 


» 


Guru Nau-Nibal Singh 

Hoshiarpur 
Jullundur 


»• * 
t . ■ 


... 


223 


93 
122 


207 


102 
100 


» 


Guru Sadhu Singh (Jullundur) 


* • • 


3 




2 




H 


Guru Kartar Singh (Ludhiana) 


... 




aa. 


I 




»> 


Guru Nandpuria, Baba Anandpuria 
Nandpurji. 


or 


1,044 


763 






Hoshiarpur 
Jullundur ... 
Ludhiana ... 
Chenab Colony 


§•* 

• 

■ a • 
a . • 


• • ■ 

a a a 

• • • 




544 
249 
28 
216 




530 
97 
15 

"5 


>> 


Sod hi Sahibzada (Sbahpur) 


■ ■1 


a ■ • 








a • a 


§107 


Baba Fateh Singh (Bannu) 




• a • 


1 






• •a 


k33 


Total Sikhs of Guru Gobind Singh 419,793 




a a • 




•>•• 


,»05 


Guru Gobind Singh 




a a a 


224,851 


J71.205 


> 


Hissar 

Rohtak 

Delhi 

Karnal 

Umballa ... 

Hoshiarpur 

Jullundur ... 

Ludhiana ... 

Ferozepore 

Montgomery 

Lahore 

Amritsar ... 

Gurdaspur ... 

Sialkot 

Gujranwala 

Gujrat 

Shahpur ... 
Jhelum ... 
Rawalpindi 
Chenab Colony 
Jhang 
Multan 
Peshawar ... 
Malakand ... 
Kohat 


• •• 

• •• 

• • • 
a • ■ 
.•a 
. . . 

• ■ ■ 

a • a 

• • • 
a a • 

• a a 

a a . 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 
a i a 
a. a 
IM 

• a. 

• » . 
a-« 
« t • 


• • a 

• •• 

• •a 

■ M 

• •• 

• a • 

• a • 

• •a 

• •« 

• •■ 

a a a 
• 

■ •a 
a a a 
t * • 
a a • 

• •• 
»•• 

• a « 
a a ■ 

• •• 




60 
II 
46 

i»943 
7,033 

20,555 
39»030 
45»7 82 
71,240 
502 
13,298 
12,257 

3.332 
2,196 
778 
241 

66 
166 
1,404 

i,774 
>9 

* 75 
2,607 

it 

10 




43 
3 
19 
1,483 
5,374 
16,297 
30,296 

35,857 
56,645 
223 
9,080 

9.853 
1,610 
•,52o 
516 
130 

52 
106 

8 '3 
814 

»7 
33 
403 

a a a 

6 
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Males. 


Fe.Tialej. 


I 


2 


3 


4 


4 io<\ 


— ^— — — 

Guru Gobind Singh— concld. 
















Kurram ... 


... 


.. ■ 




101 




3 


Bannu 


... 


... 




270 


• • • 






Dcra Ismail Khan 


... 


... 




28 




1 


i* 


Kes-Dhari (Shahpur) 


... 


... 


40 




10 




§106 


Guru Zorawar 


. . . 


... 






933 






Umballa 


... 


• • • 




1,486 




907 




Hoshiarpur 


... 


• • • 




2 




'3 




Ludhiaua ... 


... 


• • » 




42 




'3 


N 


Guru Ke 


... 


• • • 


2,523 




I.OOS 






Hissar 


• . . 


• •• 




259 




215 




Umballa ... 


. . . 


... 




729 




69 




Hoshiarpur 


... 






8 




6 




Jullundur ... 


... 


• ■ • 




3 ! 




4 




Lutlhiana ... 


... 


• • • 




5»7 




362 




Chcnab Colony 


... 






Q04 






» 


Sewak Bhai Kang (Hoshiarpur) 




404 




287 




» 


Baba Ganesho 


... 


• . ■ 


1,190 




986 






Hoshiarpur 


... 


■ • * 




i.iSS 




984 


6 107 


Guru Nihang 


... 


• • • 


195 




53 






Umballa 


* • . 










4 




Ferozepore ... 


. . • 






32 




4 




Lahore 


... 






1 0 




J 




Amritsar ... 


• . . 






86 




23 




Gurdaspur ... 


... 






0 




A 




Jhelum 


... 


• ■ • 




8 




2 




Peshawar ... 




... 




25 




12 


»> 


Akali ... 


... 


• •• 


135 




48 




VJJ 


Hissar 


... 






la 




5 


Jullundur ... 


... 






38 




18 




Ludhiana ... 


... 






1 1 




3 




lcrozcporo... 


. . . 


. • • 




25 




6 




Lahore 








9 




2 




Amritsar 


. . . 


* • • 




1 1 


... 






Gujrat 


. . • 






7 




3 




Akali by caste 


... 


> ■ ■ 


,27 




9 




§108 


Nirmala 


. . . 


• • • 


466 




141 




§28 


Umballa 


... 






13 




4 


Hoshiarpur 


••• 


• >• 




35 




22 




Jullundur ... 


... 


• 




85 




24 




Fcrozepore 


... 


. . . 




26 




10 




Lahore 


... 


• 




25 




8 




Amritsar ... 


... 


■ • • 




204 




44 




Gurdaspur ... 


••• 


»•• 




31 




»3 




Gujranwala 


... 


• a* 




4 




7 




Rawalpindi 


... 


•mm 


1 


7 




3 




Chenab Colony 


... 


■ • ■ 




•7 




3 




Multan 


... 






11 


III 





18a 
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Paragraph. 


Sect and District. 


Male,. 


Female*. 


1 


• 

3 


3 


4 




Nirmala by caste ... 




■ > ■ 






4S4* 




§109 


Nam dh aria 


• . . 


• •• 


555 




4*> 






Hoshiarpur 

Montgomery 

Lahore ... 

Sialkot 

Gujranwala 

Rawalpindi 

Chcmab Colony 


• •• 

• • • 

• * . 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 


• 1 1 
■ ■ * 

• 1 • 

• • ■ 




60 

12 

30 
297 
86 

25 
23 




37 
'5 
44 
191 

70 
40 
21 




Guru Ram Singh 


• ■• 


• • • 


1,714 




768 






Hoshiarpur 

Jullundur 

Ludhiana 


■ ■ ■ 
* • • 
a . * 


• •• 




2 

1,693 

8 




8 

75o 
7 


1) 


Kuka ... 


• • • 


• • ■ 


6,024 




4,307 






Hissar 
Karnal 

¥ T 1- It. 

Umballa ... 

Kangra 

Hoshiarpur 

Jullundur ... 

Ludhiana ... 

Ferozepore 

Montgomery 

Lahore 

Arnritsar ... 

Gurdaspur 

Sialkot 

Gujranwala 

Gujrat 

Shahpur ... 

Jhelum 

Rawalpindi 

Chenab Colony 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 
• 

• •• 

• . . 
. • ■ 

• •• 

• ■ • 

■ • • 
• 

• • • 

•*-« 

• •■ 

• - • 

■ 1 • 


• •• 

• •• 

• . * 

• •* 

• •• 

• »• 

• •* 
Ml 

■ . . 

■ • . 

• • a 

• - - 




32 

15 
277 

6 

«3 

3 go 

694 
568 
125 
474 
630 
470 
1,288 
600 

77' 
>4 
8 
12 

313 


1 


16 
3 

*°5 
4 
21 
214 
337 

4»3 
92 

286 

47" 

686 
892 

397 

s l 

4 

22 

•73 




Raragarhia 


• • • 


• • • 


2,682 




I.57I 






Delhi 

Karnal 

Umballa ... 

Hoshiarpur 

Ferozepore... 

Lahore 

Amritsar ... 

Ourdaspur ... 

Sialkot ... 

Gujranwala 

Shahpur 

Rawalpindi 

Chenab Colony 

Multan 

Muzaffargarh 


**• 
mmm 

• ■ . 

• • • 
■ M 
IM 

• . . 

• • • 

• • • 

• • ■ 

* 

• ■ . 

• •• 

• . * 


• • • 
• 

■ M 

• • • 
. . . 

* 

• • • 

• ■ • 

• ■ ■ 




19 
7 
5 
»4 
ao 
480 

329 
879 
117 
136 

»3 

548 
47 
14 
30 




6 

8 
to 
a 
cga 

249 

669 

130 

75 
a 

59 
27 

3 

20 


§§ 148-9 


Lai Begi and Balmiki 


»»• 




M64 




1,245 






Hissar ... 
Kangra 
Hoshiarpur 
Ludhiana ... 


■•• 


• •• 

■ • • 

■ • 1 




49 
6 
6 
249 

■ 




43 
4 

3.1 



" Including 393 Hindus and 7 Mohammadans. 
t Including 124 Hindus and 4 Mohammadans. 
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Paragraph. 


Sect and District 


Males. 


Females. 


i 




3 


* 

4 


« 148-9 


Lai Begi and Balmiki— contd. 
Ferozepore 
Lahore 
Amritsar ... 
Chenab Colony 


a a a 

• a • 

• •• 




724 

38 
81 
2 




777 
35 

1 


$ 15a 


Mazhabi 


• •• 


• •• 


*,546 










Umballa ... 
Jullundur ... 
Ludhiana ... 
Ferozepore 
Montgomery 
Lahore 
Amritsar ... 
Gurdaspur ... 
Sialkot 
Gujranwala 
Gujrat 
Shahpur ... 
jhelum 
Rawalpindi 
Chenab Colony 
Multan 

Dera Ghazi Khan 
Peshawar ... 
Dera Ismail Khan 


• • • 
a . • 
■ ■ • 
aaa 
. . . 

. ■ a 
aaa 

• • • 

. * « 
*»• 
aaa 
*•• 

• •• 
• 


aaa 

• ■• 

• • ■ 

a * . 

• • t 

a.. 

■ • • 

• •* 

• a* 

• > a 

■ | . 

• • • 

• « • 

• •• 

• •• 

• a • 


i 


72 
35 
358 
193 

30 
265 

279 
22 
18 

48 
8 

32 
5 

305 
299 

3 S 

18 

50 
470 


aaa 


50 
34 
33i 
182 

17 
150 
203 
18 
»4 
37 
3 
•7 
6 

3 

35 
12 

56 


»» 


Sanatan 


• | . 


aaa 


693 




471 




%5 


Lahore 
Amritsar ... 
Gujranwala 
Shahpur ... 
Jhelum ... 
Rawalpindi 
Mianwali ... 
Jhang 

Multan ... 
Peshawar ... 


• • * 
. . . 

• •• 
a . . 

• •• 
«•• 
■M 
aaa 

• •• 
■ • • 


• •• 

• « • 
aaa 

• • a 

aaa 
aaa 

• ** 

• •• 

aaa 




49 
10 

5i 
419 

ti 

24 

1 

8 
61 




28 
•5 

276 
it 

9 
40 

5 
7 
47 


n 


Arya ... 


«•• 




78 




39 






Lahore 
Amritsar . . . 
Chenab Colony 


• •• 

• «• 


aaa 

aaa 

. . • 




26 
10 
16 




13 

3 
9 


§/o 


Dev Dharm (Ferozepore) 


ft* . 


a • . 


13 




9 




H 


Sodhibansi 


• •• 


• aa 


i,336 




78i 




§33 


Karnal ... 

Lahore ... ... 

Amritsar ... ... 

Gurdaspur... 
Sialkot 
Gujranwala 
Gujrat 

Shahpur ... ... 

Rawalpindi 
Chenab Colony 
Jhang ... 
Peshawar ... 

Malakand, Dir, Swat, Chitral 


aaa 

• ■• 
a»a 
a a a 

aaa 
a a. 

a a • 

aaa 
aaa 

aaa 




38 
16 

28 

353 
12 

7 

331 
239 
3» 

I 

a»7 


... 


30 

9 
1 

7 

230 

4 

327 

M9 
12 
8 
6 
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Subsidiary T able VI.— ? he Mohammadan Sects of the Punjab and North- 
West Frontier Proxince vith their distribution by principal Districts 
and States : {Males over 15 only). 



t aragrapl). 


Sect and District or State. 


Tr»f .1 

iotai. 


Punjab. 


Norta-Weit 
Frontier 
Province. 


British 
Territory. 


Native 




Total Sfaiahs 


• *• 


• •• 




44,869 


2,532 


12 000 




Shiahs 






S0.47O 


44,841 


'J J 


I2.000 




Rafizi 




• • • 


I 


.. 


I 


. . a 


h At 


Imam Jafir or Jafiri 


••• 


Q 


9 




aa* 


Imamia 






IO 


9 


I 


a . • 




Sadiqi or Ahl-i-Sadiq 


10 


10 




a • . 




Gurgaon 


■ • • 


• • • 




3»! 




• •• 




Delhi 


• •• 






1,063 

9 ft* 




*•• 




Karnal 


• . * 






933 


... 


■ a* 




Umballa 


• •• 






1,264 




• *• 




Simla 


• •a 






470 


a ■ ■ 


■ •• 




Kangra 








53 3 


• •• 


• aft 




Hoshiarpur 


... 


• •• 




4 2 3 


ft a a 


a •< 




Jullundur 


• •• 


• ■ • 




1,121 


• ft a 


Ml 




Ludhiana 


Ml 


• •• 




876 


* • * 


a a* 




Maler Kotla 


■ ■ • 


... 


... 


• • ft 


264 


a • ■ 




Ferozepore 






... 






• • • 




Paliala 


. > . 


■ •* 






69) 


• •* 




Nabha 


Ml 


IM 




• * • 


U3 


a a a 




Montgomery 




■«* 


Ml 


782 


• •• 


• ■ a 




Lahore 


• ■ • 


• ft • 




',999 


a • . 


.. ft 




Amritsar 


• • • 


M* 




971 




• •• 




Gurdaspur 


* • • 


• • ■ 




968 




a • a 




Chamba 






... 

... 


... 


HQ 


• ft* 




Sialkot 






... 


'.943 




>.a 




Gujranwala 


■ •1 


... 


... 


1-375 


• • • 


141 




Gujrat 




• ■• 


• • • 


798 


1 « a 


a a a 




Shahpur 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


?>7°4 


• a« 


ft .« 




Jhelum 


• 


• . . 


Ml 


a -75 a 


••>• 


• «• 




Rawalpindi 


• •■ 


• • • 




2,913 


• •• 


a a • 




Mianwali 


• ■ t 


• ■ ■ 


... 


7^33 


a a f 


• •a 




Che nab Colony 


• »• 


■ •• 




gu 


1 


* * ft 




Jhang 


• • • 


■ ■■ 


;;; 


4.651 




f •» 




Multan 


• • • 


• • • 




2,15.4 




a • a 




Bahavalpur 


Ml 


• •• 






"'898 


• a* 




Muzaffargarh 


. * * 


... 


... 


i»»4° 


ft ft • 


• « • 




Dera Ghazi Khan 


. ■ • 


• •• 


... 


2,093 


«• • 






Hazara 




• •• 




• •*) 




J u aj 




Peshawar 


. . . 


• •• 




• • • 


• • ft 






Kobat 


• • • 


... 






■ •* 






Kurram 


• ■ • 


* ■ ■ 




• • * 


HI 






Dera Ismail Khan 


. < . 






a a « 


*>a5/ U 


§ 133 


Total Sunnis 


• •• 


• ft a 


4,284/01 


3,250,599 


441,487 






Sunnis 


• . ■ 




4,284,121 


3.250,041 


44M75 


KQ 2 60=; 




Hanifi 




... 


290 


281 


9 


ft a a 




Shaft 




• ft ft 


171 


170 


3 


Ml 




Imam Shaft 


• •• 


I07 


107 


ft aft 




| 


Hissar 


• « • 


• •• 


• •• 


63,919 


• • • 


Ml 




Loharu 


• • • 


• 


• •• 


590 


■ • • 




Rohtalc 


■ M 




. •• 


24,220 


... 


• *• 




Dujana 


• •• 


ft •• 


• •* 




I,6ll 


• •« 


1 


Gurgaon 


• •a 


• •• 


ft . > 


72,417 


♦ . • 


ft * a 


, Pat audi 


• •• 


• • • 


* . ft 


• a a 


1,074 


• 


Delhi 


• • • 


■ • • 


'** 


61,761 


• a ■ 


••* 


Karnal 






■>■• 


78,021 


• •• 




Umballa 


• • • 


... 


... 


78,79' 


a . . 


• • • 




Kalsta 


• •• 


... 


.. . 


a. • 


7.4 N 


• •• 


Simla 


* a • 


»*• 


• •• 


-',934 




• •• 


Nalagarh 


*M 


... 


• •• 


• •• 


2,038 




Minor Hill States 




. • ■ 


a ■ • 


317 


HI 


1 


Kangra 


... 


... 


... 


10,858 


• •• 




•M 



In the details for each sect only those Districts or States arc usually shown which contain over loo tools of tha t 
sect and in cases where the total number of any sect in less than loo, otly the District returning it or the largest 
number of the sect is shown 



The numbers refer to the paragraphs Of the Punjab 
to paragraphs of the present report. 



Report, 1892, Chapter III. The No* in italics refer 
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Subsidiary Table VI— The Mohammadan Seels of the Punjab and North- 
West Frontier Province with their distribution by frincipal Districts 
and States : {Males over 1 5 only). 



Paragraph. 


Sect andDiatrict or SUte. 


Total. 


Punjab. 


North- West 
Frontier 
Province. 


British 
Territory. 


Native 


1 


Suket 


■ •• 






• • • 


256 






Hoshiarpur 


... 


*«» 




100,060 


. . . 


* . a 




Jullundur 


• a* 


... 


141 


•31,614 

... 








Kapurthala 


• 


••a 


a • • 


56,528 






Ludhiana 


• •• 


«•■ 




77>»72 








Maler Kotla 


« ■ ■ 


• 


■ •fl 




£588 


444 




Ferozepore 


••4 


• •> 


a • • 


133.577 








Far idiot 


••4 




44)4 


... 


11,562 






Patiala 


• ■ • 


... 




••- 


123,026 






Nabha 


• • • 


• • a 


• • • 


... 


20,601 


• a * 




Jind ... 


■ •• 


• a • 




... 


12,852 






Montgomery 


• •« 


• •> 


. a a 


98,3°4 


• •• 




Lahore 


• •• 


... 


• • • 


230,396 


a a • 




Amritsar 




■ ■■ 




139.730 


a * . 




Gurdaspur 




. . . 




I3!,oo5 




••• 




Chamba 


441 


• 1 • 




a • . 


3,104 






Sialkot 


• •• 


... 




199,232 


* a a 






Gujranwala 


• •• 


a .» 




163,779 








Gujrat 


• •• 


»•• 




202,003 


• a ■ 






Shahpur 


444 


• 44 




129,610 


IM 






Jhelum 


• • • 


. a • 


a 44 


'53.050 


• • a 


• 4* 




Rawalpindi 


« ■ • 


• a * 




341*083 


§4 a 


• • • 




Mianwali 


• • • 


• • • 




"04,233 








Chenab Colony 




. > | 


* • • 


146,943 


a a . 


• •4 




Jhang 




• •• 




86,836 


a a a 


• •• 




Multan 


• • • 


• 




i77.'5o 


444 

192,010 


Ml 




Bahawalpur 


• •• 


• * a 




a a « 






Muzaffargarh 


4*4 






107,506 


• • • 






Dera Ghazi Khan 




... 


118,415 

• •a 


* . • 


... 




Hazara 


» • ■ 


444 


■ 41 


• ■ a 


'53.0J3 




Peshawar 


a*. 






• a • 


• 44 


220. H <2 




Malakand, Dtr, Swat and Chitral 




• a . 


• •• 


3,1 13 




Kohat 


• •1 






• •1 


• •* 


SQ>6qs 




Kurrum 


• • ■ 






• ■• 


* . • 


IO.78O 




Bannu 




• •■ 




• • ■ 


• •• 


64,257 




Dera Ismail Khan 


a • • 


• »• 


. a . 




72,206 




Total AhM-Hadis Sects 


• ♦ • 


4,209 


1,4^7 


82 


2,710 


Ahl-UHadis 


a » t 


I,280 


1,209 


67 

. • a 




h 3* 


Mawahid 


... 


1 59 


159 


• at 


Muhammadi 


• P« 


2,770 


49 


15 


3.7O6 

* 


1 Rohtak 


• • • 


a * . 


441 


1 


• •• 


144 


Delhi 


... 


... 


• •• 


.! 


... 


444 


Umballa 


■ 


»«4 


..a 




... 




■ Hoshiarpur 


• •• 


• •• 




22 


>•< 


• •• 




Kapurthala 


• •• 


4M 


• ■ • 


Ml 


4. 
02 


4*4 




Ludhiana 


■ • • 


. . • 




I I 


• •• 


aaa 




Ferozepore 


• •• 


• . a 


. * • 


•5 




• •• 




Lahore 


... 


. ••• 


• • a 


243 


• •• 


... 




Amritsar 


1*4 


■•4 


• • • 


258 


... 


a ■ . 




Gurdaspur 


■ •• 


• a • 


a.a 


389 


... 


a • . 




Sialkot 


... 


• * * 


■ . a 


141 


... 


44*J 




Gujranwala 


M» 


a.a 


444 


65 


... 


• • * 




Gujrat 


... 


• *» 


444 


7 


... 


• • • 




Shahpur 








1 


... 






Jhelum 


444 




• a* 


62 


44) 4J 


4*4 




Rawalpindi 


... 


a a a 


• • * 


10 


... 


• ■ . 




Chenab Colony 


■ • | 


• . - 




»5 


... 

I 


• a • 
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Subsidiary Table VI. — The Mohammad an Sects of the Punjab and North- 
west Frontier Province with their distribution by principal Districts and 
States (Males over 15 only). 



Paragraph 



Sect and District or State. 



Jhang ... ... 

Multan 
Muzaffargarh 
Hazara 
Peshawar 
Malakand, Dir. Swat and Chitral 
Kohat ... 
Kurram 



§ 135 ! Nechari {Patiala) 
Sufi (Gurdaspur) 
Total 



§ 136 

§ 43 
h *37 



§138 
§ 46 



Chishti (Jullundur) 
Bodla (Amritsar) 



Total 



Qadria 



ToUL 



*f ■ 

• • • 

• ■ ■ 

• • • 

• ■ • 



8 
18 



PUHJAB. 



British 
Territory. 



200 



Pir Dastgir, Piranka Pir, 
Piria, Pir Azim, Pir 
Upasbak or Pir Sahib. 
Muqim Shahi 
Naushahi ... 
Pak Rahman 



§ 139 



Hoshiarpur 

Kapurtkala 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

Gurdaspur 

Sialkot 

Total ... 



■«« 



IN 

• < t 

■ • ■ 

• *• 

• •• 

■ ■ • 



Jalali 

Saharwardi ... 
Delhi ... 
Sialkot 
§ 140 1 Naqshbandi 



• • * 

• • • 



! 



295 
1 

1,673 
6ai 
90 
i 

958 
3 

• • • 
■«1 



607 



605 
3 



§ 46 
§ 14' 

k Ma 



Total 



Banawa (Delhi) 
Benawa (Faridkot) 



Total ... < 

Madari 

Shah Madar 
Rohtak 
Gurgaon 
Delhi 
Umballa 

Hoshiarpur , 
Jullundur 
Ludhiana 
Ferozepore 
Lahore 
Amritsar 
Gurdaspur 
Sialkot 



• •• 

• •• 



• • • 

• •• 
. . 1 

• • • 
IN 

• •• 



181 



21 



147 
34 



3,967 
3.952 
»5 



• 

• 1 • 
... 



7 

133 
>5 



• • > 

• • • 



18 



222 



23t 
I 

1,5 *4 

548 
50 
1 

912 
3 

204 

■ ■ ■ 

1 08 

354 
1 86 

436 



540 



538 
2 

158 

»37 
17 



X65 

147 
18 

3,814 

3.799 

*5 
108 

'2 9 
387 

269 

607 

783 
131 
116 

305 
403 

1: 



Native 



• • • 

• • • 



8 



74 



154 



74 

68 
40 

' 46 
106 



North-West 
Frontier 
Province. 



a )5 8o 

3 
73 
1 

54 



• •• 

• a* 



47 



47 



♦ • • 

• • • 



16 



153 



16 



»53 



• • • 

» 1 • 



Ilk 
• •• 



20 



HI 



■ • • 



• a * 

• •• 

• « • 

Nl 
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Subsidiary Table VI. — The Mohammadan Sects 0/ the Punjab and North- 
West Frontier Province with their distribution by principal Districts and 
States (Males over is only). 



Paragraph. 


Sect and Diltriet or State. 


Total. 


Punjab. 


North-Weat 
Frortiar 


British 

Terr lior v 


Native 




Malang {Faridkot) 


• •• 


90 


8 




82 




§ »43 


Total... 


• • • 


5 




2 




3 


• 


Rafai (Ferozepur) 


• 11 




3 


2 




a a • 


... 




Gurzmar {Faridkot) 






3 


a • a 




3 


... 


$ 145 


Total ... 




8 




8 




..a 


... 


Salar Ghazi (Gurdaspur) 


• »• 




1 


1 




aaa 


... 




Shah Bari (Sialkot) 


• • • 




7 


7 




• ■ ■ 


• • . 


§ M7 


Multani (Kama!) ... 


a ■ • 


xo 


xo 




• • • 


. ■ ■ 




Sultania, Lakhdata, Nigahewala, 
Lalanwala or Sarwaria 


} 1,668 


1,668 




» • • 


... 




Hoshiarpur 


♦ a • 






330 






... 




Jullundur 


« . . 






I 2t7 






... 


• 


Total ... 


a . . 


21,701 




21,684 




2 


15 


• 


Balmiki 


■ ■■ 


16,878 


16,863 




• •« 






Balashahi 




2,687 


m l 




•«* 


it* 




Bala Nalu 


M« 




6 






• a a 


a a I 




Lai Begi 


• It 


3,130 


2,128 




3 


• • a 




Jullundur 


• « • 


a a • 




131 




■ a ■ 


• •• 




Ferozepore 








3^96 










Lahore 


Ml 


• a>a> 




3.476 




• •• 


a 




Amritsar 


• • 


• •• 




l6o 




• a* 


aa* 




Gurdaspur 




• •• 




1.433 




• *• 


a 




Sialkot 


a ■ a 


a* a 




lO,8lO 




a ■ a 


• 




Gujranwala ... 








1.523 






» a • 




Dera Ghazi Khan ... 


• ■ • 


a a a 




257 




• •• 


• •• 
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DIAGRAM 

showing the 

CONSTITUTION OF 10,000 of the POPULATION BY AGES, and the EXCESS 
OF MALES OVER FEMALES IN EACH AGE-PERIOD. 



Female* 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AGE, SEX AND CIVIL CONDITION. 
PART I. 
AGES. 

X. The age recorded. — The instructions for the preliminary enumeration 
provided, as in 1891, for the record of age as it would be on the night of the final 
Census (March 1st, 1901) and not of the age at the time when the preliminary 
record was prepared. 

In accordance with the general rule laid down in Article 3, Chapter XIII of 

the Imperial Census Code and with Mr. Maclagan's suggestion the rule laid 

v< _.._ D „ down was that the number of 

Cb. o£ F-*b C«m lUpo.*. ^ ^ ]]y compUud __ 

not the current year of age — should be entered. 

I beiieve this rule was generally understood and acted upon. The native 
system of reckoning by subtraction of a quarter appeared to facilitate its com- 
prehension, and in no District did I find that the rule had been misunderstood. 
The rule in j8_.,i (but not in 1881) was to return the current year of age and the 
complications which resulted are fully discussed by Mr. Maclagan. It is sufficient 
to remark here that in 1891 all the returns for this Province had to be ' set back, 
as it were, by one year to bring them into accord, for purposes of comparison. ' 
But " it was at once seen that the relative proportions of the quinquennial 

See page a 7 S °' Mr 3».W Gener.l Report, Ceo.u. of India. 1891. P er 'Ods had been entirely 

Cf. ai»o Mr. H»idy'» Note, p» ge 144 of ih« Genial Tablet, thrown into disorder, because, 
volume 11, of, .me owing to the habit of plumbing 

on the multiples of five, all the undue excess got shifted back a period." 

There could then be no hesitation in following Mr. Maclagan's view and enter- 
ing the completed year on this occasion, and refraining from any modification 
of the figures actually returned. 

2. Comparison with vital statistics. — There is, however, one difficulty. 
If the people of the Punjab habitually state the current, and not the completed year, 
in giving their age, it may be assumed with safety that the Death-returns by ages 
prepared by the Sanitary Commissioner's office are based on a different system 
to that of the present Census. This is a point to be borne in mind in discussing 
the returns of infant mortality. 

3. Distribution of the ages unreturned. — The ages not returned were 
distributed according to sex and civil condition, and the method can best be 
illustrated by a simple example : — 

Suppose a widow does not return her age, and that most widows are over 60, 
the probability is that she is over 60 and 1 is added to the numbers for 60 and over. 
The ages of a number of widows are thus distributed in proportion to the number 
of widows returned under each age-period. This method appears to be more accu- 
rate in its results than allowing the abstracting staff to guess at the age of 
a person, whose age was not entered in the schedule, from the sex and civil con- 
dition returned, because in that method there is no distribution based on probabi- 
lities but a mere guess. The number of ages unreturned was, however, remarkably 
small and the point is not of much practical importance. 

4. The preference exhibited for certain years. — There are three chief 
causes or motives which lead to mis-statement of age : — inaccuracy of thought, 
vanity and superstition. 

The first is beyond all doubt the most efficacious, in this part of India, in 
vitiating the age-returns. Just as distances are measured (in the hills at least), 
by the number of halts required to enable you to have a good smoke, (a pakka 
tambaiu), 1 r merely a few whiffs, (kachcha tambaku), while grain is measured 
by the handful and land by the quantity of seed required to sow it, so ages are 
not counted but described, and there is no doubt that the phrases in use convey, 
to a native, a much more vivid idea of a man's age than mention of his precise 
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age in numbers would do. Mr. Talbot gives examples of these phrases in 

Jhelum. While in Kurram a man's age 

Jhclum phrases- f . , , ... e> 

mau-jawan ... ... 15-35 is judged, like a horses, by mark of 

/Mn ... ... - 25-40 mouth : — warukai ghakh, of small teeth, 

itidha mr Z •• ' o»t°Iso or under 15 ; mans ghakh, of middle teeth, 

or 20 to 35 ; pokh ghakh, of full teeth, or 
from 35 to 70. In Gurdaspurwe have: — mas phutti, for 15 to 20; gabhru, for 
40 to 50 ; satra-bahatra, 'old,' lit : " 70 or 72." 

Obviously to ask people who think in this picturesque, but rather primitive, 
way to translate their thoughts into precise numbers is expecting too much. 

The tendency of women " of a certain age " to understate it affects European 
returns and it should not surprise us to find ours influenced by it. Yet I doubt 
if the effect is very marked, except in the case of girls of a marriageable age for 
whom no husband has been found. In their case the age is probably always 
understated, yet the number of unmarried females over 15 returned is large, 
though it must not be forgotten that under the instructions unmarried prostitutes 
were recorded as tuari and so tabulated amongst the unmarried. 

The tendency of the old to over-state their age is perhaps, to a certain extent, 
counterbalanced by the feeling that it is luckier to under-state one's age than to 
exaggerate it. 

Superstition has remarkably little effect. Amongst Hindus the 9th year is 
angint, or without a number, and is so called, but there is no objection to return- 
ing it under that name. Again in the case of boys the 8th* and 12th years are 
unlucky and also called angint. The unlucky numbers, however, do not appear 
to be unlucky at all when used of ages. Thus 9 is neither lucky nor unlucky, 
though it is a multiple of 3 which is quite disastrously unlucky. 5 is very lucky 
and i, 5f, 7, 1 1, 13, 15, 1 7, 21, 25, 31, 41, 51, or 101 are fortunate numbers, 
_ . . , n . and indeed all odd numbers (except -i) 

Punjab Not'* and Queries I. t 137. , , . , t 1 • • 

are luckier than even numbers, but in the 
Kurram Mr. Barton mentions 3, 13 and 16 as peculiarly unlucky, and says that in 
stating ages they would be avoided. It is a little curious that 3 has not been to 
any extent withheld in returning age, because in counting bahut is used for it and 
the shisham with its 3 leaves is a type of utter failure. 12, on the contrary, is 
peculiarly lucky and complete success is called ' pao bara.' 52 also appears to 
be a happy number, and appears in Buddhism as the number of ' the divisions of 
thought, word, and deed all the immaterial qualities and capabilities which go 

Rhys-David's American Lecture, on Bad- to make Up the individual.' Bothl2and52 

dhi.m, p. i$f> will be found to occupy a conspicuous place in 

Subsidiary Table I. A. .« .1 • • t tm 

7 the discussion on the origin of caste. They 

are returned considerably in excess of any ages other than those which are multi- 
ples of 5. J It will also be noticed that the numbers returned under the age of 8 
exceed, to an appreciable extent, those returned under 6, 7 or 9. Eight does not 
appear to be a lucky number, though it is the number of prostrations made in the 
worship of the Bhagat- pan this. The eighth child is unlucky. 

5. Horoscopes. -Seeing that the preparation of horoscopes is still generally 
practised (though it is said to be dying out in Hazara), the returns of ages among 
Hindus of the belter classes should be exceedingly accurate. It is, however, very 
unwise to reveal the exact day, month or year of one's birth, just as it is 

* Just .13 the Sth month of pregnancy is unlucky. 

I But fundi may mean that you will have to go to the authorities (p mehaynt) for redress, and tat is an omea 
of lath, a quarrel, so transactions of the 5th and 7th are put down as of the 4th nnd 6th. Nevertheless, people 
M y — Pan) pardhan or panjo nun p,itmt-:har, there is g<»i in the 5 leaders, or in $ if, their decision is final. 

J In their respective decenaia, that it to say. It wi.l be noticed that a large number is returned under 33 — 
and a baiya, or a |[roup of J- villages is like bara and bavin, or groups of 12 and 52. respectively, a favourite term 
for a tribal nettlement containing about that numbrr of villages. So too an excess under 33 is observable, and 33 is 
in Buddhism the number of * the bodily marks of a great man 1 (nidt Sacred Books of the East, Volume XXXV, page 
116). Bu« indeed all the twos, 33. 33,43, etc, are favourite numbers. For an interesting accoant of numbers in 
Funjab Folk-Lore see Temple'* Legends of the Punjab, preface to Vo!ame I, page xxiii-lv, a, 4. 8, 16. 3 and 7 aro 
common, but 12 is the commonest of all : 6. 18, 34, 36. 48 and 9 also occur, sis also frequent, whiie there are 
instances of 13, I4> 19. 30i 31 and 32, while 60, 70 and the old Indian magic number 84, are alto found. Also preface 
to Volume II, pages aix and xx for some farther details. 

In religion we have the 33 crores of gods, the 84 Sidhs, the CjNaths. the 64 Jognis. the 53 Viras (Bits), the «. 
; the Jains, 7. Trumpp'i Translation of the AdiGrantb. Intro, page slit. 
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undesirable to reveal one's birth-name. Thus any attempt to vccord the year of 
birth instead of the age would probably give us less accurate data than we 
have at present. 

6. The age-constitution of the population (in British Terri- 

Stqucnce. tory) .— Examining the 

Age ... 0-0 10-19 *»-*9 30-39 40-49 50-59 °o-69 70-79 80-89 Subsidiary Table f. A., 

Dec • ■ •til II ft* J 

I ::: 10 8 9 10 10 s 7 7 6 A £ es returned by 
a ... 7 " 3 3 9 3 3 3 3 ioo.ooo persons of each 

4 3 ::: \ I I 8 7 6 7 9 7 ! I I (u, b y 200,000 

point ... 1 3 3 3 3333 persons in all), we find 

J ;;; 3 4 £ t I i 6 e a ) 7 that the sequences in 

8 ... 34464546^8 each decennial period are 

o ... 9 10 to 5 9 10 10 10 J . . r 

9 as shown in the margin. 
That is to say in the first dccennium the age most frequently returned is 5, 

then 8, 6, 7, 4, 3, 2, o— i, and, least frequently of all, 1 — 2. In the next decen- 
nium 12 is the favourite age, then 10, 15, 18, 16, 14, 13, II, 17 and 19, but in the 
remaining decennia we find the tens invariably preferred, then the fives, then 22, 
32. etc., without exception. The ones, threes and nines are not favourite ages, in 
any case, but 39 is not avoided, while the eights are generally returned only less 
frequently than the twos. 

But turning to the figures for another 200,000 persons, whose ages I have 
o MHrncein Sub TAtm , B had tabulated,! we find 

^ MilfSi, quite a different se- 

quence in nearly every 
decennium. Taking 
males only we find the 
aversion to returning 
ones, sevens, and threes, 
again very strongly 
marked, even in the first 
decennium in which the 
sequence is 5, 8, (as before), 0—1, 4, 6, 3, 7, 9, and 1, which again comes last. 
These results arc in neither case in full accord with that obtained in 189 1 and this 

Punjab Census Report, ,8fl* Section , 57 . faCt « ^ t0 

agreement one with the 

other, shows how impossible it is to base general conclusions on such a small num- 
ber as 200,000. 

7. Comparison with the vital statistical data.— It is necessary to 
bear in mind two points in making any attempt to reconcile the Census return 
of ages and the birth and death-returns. The first is that the Census figures 

Para ra h Cha tcr II supta ^ t0e wn ole of the population, while 

the vital statistics are not. This is, how- 
ever, a comparatively small factor. The second point is that, in the absence of 
any rule requiring either the current or the completed year of life to be uniformly 
Annual Pnrm 17 of the Saniury Administration entered in the death-registers, we cannot 
Report*, be at all sure that the ages given in the 

death-returns by age are correct or even consistent. If it be usual in these 
Provinces to state the current year of life in specifying a person's age many 
children dying at less than 5 years of age must be returned among those dying 
between 5 and 10. Hence the death-returns probably under-estimate the 
amount of the mortality amongst children and infants to a considerable extent. 

According to the vital statistics 843,970 children were born in 1900, but 
in that year 246,577 children were returned as having died in the first year of 
life, leaving only 597,393 infants under one year surviving on the 1 st January 
1901., The number on March 1st, 1901, must have been slightly greater than 
this as births normally exceed deaths. But on the latter date no less than 
732,080 children under one year were enumerated in the final Census, or 

"The slips taken were of the Rohtak District. 

♦ These slips were taken from five representative Districts (Hissar, Rohtak, Hoshiarpor, Jbaium and 
Multan).— 30,000 of each sex from each District. 

t The deaths of infants under l recorded in 1900 would include a certain number born in 1899, bat the number 
would not be Urge, for the autumn of 1900 was the season of highest mortality and the greatest number 0" 
occur in the first few weeks of life. 

I 9 I 
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134,393 more than the number to be anticipated from the vital statistical returns, 
while if it be the case that children dying under 1 year of age would be returned 
as dying in the 1 — 5 years age-period the number of deaths amongst infants 
must have been more than the number returned, and the number of survivors 
fro tanto less, so that the discrepancy is in reality even greater than it appears. 
If we turn to the figures for the second year of life we find an extraordinary 
_ .... _ . , „ - , discrepancy, for whereas 304 male infants 

Subsidiary Table II, Column 9. j j • 

under 1 are returned, in every 10,000 
males, only 159 are returned between the ages of 1 and 2, a drop of 143. In 
1 881 the drop was 133. There seems then to be little or no doubt that, even 
in a matter so simple as the record of age in the first two years of life, we have 
failed to obtain accurate data.* 

Again, when we turn to the age-period o and under 5 and compare the 
figures with those for the second lustrum, 5 — 10, we find that the former are 

vo..u.T.b k vu,p^H,coi» mna . th f n the la " er . b y nearl y . ,6 °.° 00 ' 

although in a healthy population, in- 
creasing at a normal rate, we should expect to find the population based, as it 
were, on a broad foundation, with more children under 5 than in any other 
quinquennium. But turning to the vital statistics we find that the births record- 
ed during the five years 1896-1900 exceeded those recorded in 1891-1895 by 
431,875. and that the mortality amongst children, though much heavier in the 
years 1896- 1900 than in 1891-1895, was certainly not heavy enough in the 
former quinquennium to make the number of children under 5 less than the 
number between 5 and 10 surviving on March 1st, 1901. 

The only conclusion which can possibly be drawn from the figures is that 
the Census data cannot for a moment be taken as absolutely, or even approx- 
imately, correct. 

8. Comparison with the figures of 1 881— 'I he relative accuracy of 
the data is however hardly open to question. We cannot maintain that the 

rule, to record the completed 



Numier of children in ic.ooo cf each six. 



year of life, was more carefully 
acted upon in 1901 than in 
1881, and, as far as is known, 
no change in the habits of 
thought of the people has 
occurred in the last twenty 
years which would affect the 
ages returned. Comparison 
with the 1 88 1 figures then 
should be of value. 

The decrease in the pro- 
portion of very young children, 
under 2, is very markedf in 
both sexes, but there is a great 
improvement after that age, 
and the proportion of children 
under io has risen slightly. 

Cf S.bsid.ary Table II, columns 3.3. 6.7. 

The decrease in the number of children under two years of age is not easy 
to explain. 1899 was a year of high birth-rate, 994,001 births, or nearly 150,000 
above the average of the decade, having been recorded in that year. In 1899 
and 1900 the infant deaths were more than 50,000 above the average, and pro- 
bably as many more of the deaths between 1 and under 5 in 1900 were among 
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children born in the preceding year. If any real confidence in the data could be 
felt one would be tempted to say that the increased proportion of children 
between two and three years of age is due to the enhanced birth-rate of 1899, 
though the children born in that year would have been barely two on March 1st, 
1901, and that the reduced proportion of children under two is a result of the 
heavy mortality, which was subsequent to the period of enhanced birth-rate 
in 1899 ar, d l 9°°- The increased proportion in the total o — 5 age-period would 
be satisfactory if it were certain that the increase was real. The decrease in the 
5 — 10 age-period is possibly due to the heavy infant and child mortality of 189a, 
but the great increase in the number of births in 1894 and 1895 should have 
more than compensated for this. All that can be said is that a very large 
number of children aged 6, or even 7, have been returned as aged 5, a fact 
cum- t u, ■ * An already obvious from the an- 

Subsidiary Table* 1. A and B. . ' . . . 

nual age returns, and that, tak- 
ing the total number of children under 10, it is satisfactory to find that child- 
life is cn the whole less precarious than it was 20 years ago, a conclusion sup- 
ported by the increased number between 10 and 15. 

9. Mean Age. — Our calculation of mean age requires explanation on one 

Subsidy Tab : ,,n.„d in, a. P° int - Taking, as we do, in 

our calculations, all the ages 
returned as over 60 in the lump, and treating the 60-and-over period as equiva- 
lent to a 60 — 65 period we tacitly assume that no one lives beyond the latter age, 
though as a matter of fact the numbers returned as over 65 are considerable. 
The figures for the periods over 65 have, however, been worked out, and it has been 
found that they do not affect the figures given in the Subsidiary Tables which 
are only calculated for a single decimal. If we carried on the calculation to a 
second decimal the lumping together of all the ages returned as over 60 would 
affect the results. 

The greatest caution is required in drawing any conclusions from the statis- 
tics of mean age. Thus, for example, a decreasing proportion of children may 
raise the mean age of the population, but the rise in the mean age would indi- 
cate no increase in its longevity. Again immigration, which rarely includes the 
very young or the very old, may raise the mean age of the population, or again 
famine may carry off the old and the very young and leave the main age of the 
population where it stood. Examination of the figures for those under 15 

and those over 45 shows, how- 
ever, that in these Provinces 
the proportions, both of the 
young and of the old, have in- 
creased, and this improvement 
is very noticeable in the ratio 
of the women over 45, which 
is now 1,530 among 10,000 
Subsidiary T»bie ii. females, as against 1,495 in 

188 1, and amongst males under 15, now 3,848 in 10,000 males as against 3,809 
in 1 88 1. The improvement is probably to a great extent a real one, for though 
emigration from among the adult population may account for the decreased 
proportion among the men between the ages of 15 and 35, it cannot be the cause 
of the decreased propcrtion of women of those ages, a decrease very marked in 
the ao — 25 period. 

10. Age-distribution by religions. 
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An examination of the age constitution of each religion by sexes gives some 
curious and not easily explained results. Taking young children under five 
years of age we find practically no difference among the males of the Hindu 
Sikh and Jain communities, while the proportion of female children to the 
females of all ages is conspicuously low among the Sikhs. Mohammadans on the 
contrary have a high proportion of children in both sexes. These ratios are 
continued into the 5 — 15 age-period. These results show that there is very little 
ground for holding that the Sikh population is extensively recruited by the 
conversion of adults to that religion, for the Jains have a smaller proportion of 
males under 15 than the Sikhs, and the latter are not far below the Hindus. 

It must further be noted that the figures possibly minimise these differences, 
for the Sikhs probably furnished many more emigrants, in proportion to their 
numbers, to countries outside these Provinces than the Hindus or Mohammadans, 
though the latter now emigrate readily to Australia and East Africa. 

The figures for the old are also striking. If we take the 60-and-over period 
we find, as in 1891, that the Sikhs and Mohammadans have a high proportion of 
_ . . _ „ - . mM old men, but that there are 

Puo »b Census Repo:t, 1893, paragraph 163. , _ 

rather more women over 60 
among the Hindus than there are among the Mohammadans. The Sikhs show 
a high ratio of women of this age, obviously because they have a very low pro- 
portion of young girls, and this is the cause of the high figure for mean age 
amongst Sikh women. 

II. Age distribution in certain Districts and tracts.— The excess 
of male* over females in these Provinces renders it necessary to consider 
not only the distribution of 10,000 of each Sex, but the age-distribution of 
10,000 of the population, including both sexes. For example if we take 
io,coo of each sex we find 1,257 n ' a ' es t0 '>374 females under 5, but by taking 
10,000 of the population we find the numbers are 694 and 646 respectively, showing 
that male exceed the female children, although, proportionately, there are more 
children under 5 amongst the female population than there are amongst the male. 

5«b.»br, Tab., .v. T * k «J! the ?S es P er 1 of the popula. 

tion (and not of 10.000 of each sex), in order 

to compare the proportions of the sexes, the age-returns for certain Districts are of 
interest. In L5ritish v Tcrritory, in both Provinces, we find 1,340 children under 5 in 

every 10,000 of the popula- 
tion, but in Hissar we find 
the startlingly low propor- 
tion of 999 only. Rohtak 
also has the unsatisfactory 
proportion of 1,197 ar) d 
Jhelum is below the 
average. In these Dis- 
tricts there is good reason 
to believe that this defi- 
ciency of children is due 
to scarcity. Karnal also 
has a low proportion, only 1,149 in 10,000, while the ratio in Kangra is signifi- 
cant of the tendency to remain stationary evinced by its population. Amritsar, 
despite its low ratio of female children, is above the Provincial average, and 
Gurgaon is close to it. 

The District which claims most notice is Ambala, with 1,093 children under 
5 (580 males and 513 females) in every 10,000 of its population, because famine 
does not explain its position. It is far worse than Karnal and Rohtak, though 
better than Hissar, and this fact is a further proof of the permanent character of 
the decline in its population. 

The figures for certain unhealthy villages 

Appendices to the Sanitary Administration Report*, Punjab : — 
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in the Districts watered by the 
Western Jumna Canal do not 
go far to explain the figures 
in Ambala, Karnal, or Rohtak. 
Vital statistics for these villages 
will be found in appendices 
to the Sanitary Reports for the 
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Province up to 1899, since whei the return has 
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been discontinued. The 
figures for the proportion 
of children in these tracts 
are given in the margin. 
The population in each 
case is sufficiently large to 
justify the conclusion that 
these tracts, as a whole, 
remain unhealthy, the pro- 
portion of children being 
abnormally low, and in 
each case far below, not 
only the average of these 
Provinces, but also that of the District in which the tract lies. The proportion 
of females in these tracts is also very low, and the numbers returned as aged 
60 years and over are also few, in comparison with the Provincial figure. It 
must be borne further in mind that these are data for villages selected for observa- 
tion and that they do not exhaust the list of villages which suffer from natural 
or artificial swampage in these Districts. 

The figures for age-periods in the Kangra District are curious, and go 

to prove the accuracy 

Age-constitution Of 10,000 of tht population in Kangra. of the Vital Statistics 

which always show grea- 
ter mortality among fe- 
males than among males 
between the ages of 
20 and 30. The result 
is that while between 20 
and 30 the females 
slightly out-number the 
males, there is after 30 
a very marked paucity of 
females of all the remain* 
ing ages. Again in the 
first 5 years of life the 
females exceed the males. 
From 5— ao the males 
out-number the females, 
probably partly because 
there is an objection to 
returning the ages of girls at these ages : then between 20 — 30 there is an excess 
of females in compensation. But by the time the age of 30 has been reached 
the ratio of women has fallen, and thereafter it continues to fall rapidly. The 
figures illustrate the unhealthly overworked lives which the hill women lead, and 
more than explain why the Kangra population is stationary. 

12. Age-distribution in the cities. — The data for ages in the cities throw 

Subsidiary Tables III. B.C.nd D. «** °" tHe institution of the popu- 

latton in those areas. 

Generally speaking male children are conspicuously few, except amongst the 
Jains, in Lahore and Amritsar. The explanation is that the Jain population is 
confined to the urban areas and so not recruited by immigration from outside, 
except in the case of Delhi, where the Jain community appears to be a foreign 
community largely recruited from Central India. The number of female children 
is, on the other hand, fairly large in proportion to the total number of females, and 
sometimes equal to, or even greater than, the average for the Provinces as a whole, 
the female population in the cities being mainly town-bred and not largely aug- 
mented by immigration. 

This comparatively low proportion of the very young in cities is also found 
in the 5-15 age-period, after which there is arise, and the city populations have 
proportionately far larger numbers between the ages of I 5 and 45 than are found 
among the outside population: the Mohammadans of Delhi being a notable 
exception. These data thus add to the knowledge obtained from the immigra- 
tion figures, which only show that the influx into the cities is largely composed ot 
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males, while the age data show that the immigrant males are, probably, nearly 
all adults. The female element in the city population is much more stable, but 
is also increased to some extent by immigration. The net result is that the 
mean age in towns works out to a very high figure in almost every case, but that 
does not prove the greater longevity of the city populations. Further we can 
draw no conclusions from the paucity of children as to the relative fertility of the 
people in the cities and elsewhere, for, while we know the numbers gained by im- 
migration we have no data for the numbers who emigrate from the cities. Nor can 
we tell from the proportion of the children in each religion whether, as would ap- 
pear to be the case, city life has a worse effect on the reproductive power of the 
Hindu than it has on the Mohammadan population in the cities, because we do not 
know the religions of the immigrants. The figures certainly point to a lack of 
vitality generally in cities, and support the view that child-life m urban areas is 
exceedingly precarious owing to the inadequacy of the milk-supply. The distress 
among the Mohammadans in Delhi during the past few years does not, however, 
seem to have materially affected the population, for the proportion of Moham- 
madan children is higher there than in Lahore or Amritsar. 

PART II. 



Sex. 



13. The determination of sex. — In a country where male issue is so 
ardently desired it is natural to find that attempts are made to predict the sex of 
a child before birth. " It is believed," writes the Reverend \V. J. YVilkins, " that 
in Districts where infanticide is common amongst those who are not widows, as in 
Rajputana, and strenuous efforts are made to put a stop to it, astrologers profess 
to be able to say whether the child in utero is a male or female ; if a female 

Modem Hindui™. ,000, pa g e .68. measures are resorted to 

procure abortion. 

In the Punjab ' native midwives pretend to be able to tell with a great deal 
of certainty* whether a woman is pregnant with a boy or a girl, and they can 

Major LW. Report of .867. Udhiana. eith f ^ mf ? n . S ° f 

mentsor medicines kill the 

child in the womb or procure a miscarriage at any time, the death of the woman 
often ensuing. 

14. The proportions of the sexes at birth.— -The crude birth-rates for 

the past 1 1 years in British 
Territory in these Pro- 
vinces are given in the 
margin. They show that 
in that period the crude 
birth-rate of males has 
exceeded that of females 
by about 2-3 per mi/te, or 
taking the actual numbers 
of births registered we 
find that there have been 
1 1 r6 male births to every 
100 female. 
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The cause of this excess does not appear to be climatic, for if climate had any 
effect on the determination of sex we should expect to find that at certain 
seasons, when the influence of the climate was greatest, the excess in male 
c v. j- Tu P . ri ■ 11 o. births was correspondingly 

Subsidiary Tab'e C to Chapter II, page 84 lufira. , , », , & J 

accentuated, but the data 

for seasonal birth-rate show that the ratio is practically the same throughout the 
year. 
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The ratio however flue- 
tuates from some inex- 
plicable cause. It fell 
steadily from 1890 to 
1895, rose in 1896, fell 
again from that year 
onwards, to 1899, ant ^ ' n 
1500 rose again, standing 
in that year at III : 100 
- exactly.* 

Another point worth 

noting is that, in spite of 
the fact that the male 
birth-rate exceeds the 
female, the female popu- 
lation tends to increase 
slightly faster than the 
male, so that if the 
mortality of the two 
sexes were equal the num- 
ber of females would, in 
time, approach the number 
of males. 

15. The comparative mortality of the sexes.— This tendency of the 

female to gradually be- 
come equal to the male 
population is however 
counteracted by the greater 
mortality amongst females, 
which is illustrated by the 
marginal figures. This 
mortality is accentuated 
during the unhealthy years. 
Thus in 1891, a year of 
very low mortality, the 
rates were almost equal, 
and in 1895, also a healthy 
year, only 3 per cent, more 
females died, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, 
than males ; but in the 
exceptionally fatal year, 
1900, the excess was 10 
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16. Comparative mortality of the sexes at each age-period.— 

The data given in the Punjab Sanuary Administration Reports are calculated 

Subside Table v a on tne a ^ es °^ tne P°P u ' at ' on as given in 

si ury * e . . the Census Tables, and thus the ratios 

obtained since 1891 are subject to the considerations set forth in paragraph 156 

of the Punjab Census Report, 1892. This explains the discrepancies between the 

ratios for 1890 and those for the ten succeeding years, but the relative value of 

the figures for 1891-1900 is not thereby affected. 

As in England, males show a greater average mortality in the first year of 
life than females, but it is important to note, as bearing upon the question whe- 
ther female children are taken less care of than boys, that, in the years 1897 
and 1900, the years of most severe scarcity in the past decade, the female infant 
death-rate exceeded the male, though in the unhealthy year 189a the normal 
excess of infant male deaths is observed. 

In the 1-5 age-period, however, there is a greater mortality, in nine years out 
of the past eleven, amongst females and this excessive mortality continues, almost 
without exception, until the close of the 30-40 age-period. After 40, males 
appear to have a far smaller expectation of life than females. This greater 
mortality amongst females, therefore, is not confined to the child-bearing ages, 
but commences shortly after infancy. It has, indeed, been very marked in the 
past few years, in the 1-5 age-period, especially in 1892, 1896, 1897, ,8 98 and 
1900. 

17. Seasonal death-rate amongst children. — The Subsidiary Table 
V. B embodies a return of considerable interest. The month usually most fatal to 
children under five years of age is October, but in 1899 August was conspicuously 
the month most unfavourable to child -life, and in 1896 the conditions were alto- 
gether abnormal, January having been by far the most fatal month to infants 
under one year, while May showed the highest mortality amongst male children 
over one but under five years of age, and September the highest amongst female 
children of that age. Thus it does not appear that female infant mortality is 
due to any seasonal influences and this fact is of special importance in the follow- 
ing connection. In 1892 Mr. Maclagan wrote : — 

" It has been suggested tome that the methods of dressing young children (when they 
i a a raph 170, page 317 of Punjab Census Re- are dressed at all) may have some- 
fort, 189J. thing to do with the different rates 

of death among girls and hoys. In the centre of the Province it is customary 
to find young girls dressed in petticoats only, and young boys in jackets only ; 
atid as the latter is undoubtedly the sounder method from a sanitary point of 
view, the boys have a better assurance of life than the girls. It is not clear, 
however, whether this difference in the methods of clothing children is in any 
way confined to the central Districts, and even if it were, the figures which 
will be quoted in the following paragraphs point to other conclusions besides 
that above suggested. And it is reasonable to hold that the deficiency of 
infant girls in these Districts is due mainly to the greater neglect in these 
Districts of infant female-life. The Sanitary Returns prove this equally 
clearly, and the matter has been year after year the subject of infructuous 
comment in the Provincial Sanitary Reports." 

If this suggestion were borne out by facts we should expect to find that girl 
children died in greater numbers than boys in the cold weather which is not the 
case,* at least for the Provinces as a whole. 

Certain Districts however are exceptions to this rule. Thus in Hoshiarpur 
the autumn months show a greater mortality among males under 5 than among 
females, but in the winter months the reverse is the case. 

But in Jullundur the female child mortality exceeds the male in both seasons 
(though not in April — July.) Elsewhere, as far as my information goes, the 
mortality amongst male infants under 1 exceeds that among female children all 
the year round, and as very young children of either sex are alike hardly dressed 
at all, differences in clothing cannot be the cause of this excess of male mortality 
After the first year there is a difference in the clothing, as described by Mr. Mad 



* In forwarding this return the Sanitary Commissioner remarked: " It will be seen from the statement that 
rtality " 
the 
boys, 
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the mortality does net ran op iu the cold months among girls. In the antumn months, where there is a 
rise 10 the mortality in consequence of the preTaleoce of malaiial fevtrs, the " 
; boys, but the increase is slight." 
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lagan, but that fact does not explain why in Kangra the rate of mortality 
amongst male is greater than that amongst female children under 5 in both 
autumn and winter. 

The general rule, however, holds good, and that is that, taking the Provinces 
as a whole, female children do not die in excessive numbers at any season of the 

{rear. Further the children of all religions are dressed much alike, in the same 
ocality, so that excess of female child mortality in any religion could not be due 
to a different way of dressing girls of that religion. That local conditions or cus- 
toms may affect the relative mortality of the young of each sex is doubtless quite 

Eossible, but I have no detailed information on the point and, If I had it, it would 
e out of place here. 

18. Comparison with English data — So far then there is nothing very 
remarkable about the vital statistics for the sexes. We find 1 11 male to 100 
„ . , no female births, as against 

Newsholme. Page 81. . ' _ . 6 . . 

105: 100 in England in 
1838-47, but in certain countries the ratio was 108, 1 10 and even 1 1S 8 to loo. 
It is difficult in the extreme to compare the rates of infantile mortality in 

England with those in these 
Provinces because of the 
uncertainty as to ages, but 
the marginal figures appear 
to show that infant morta- 
lity is far greater than in 
England, which is precisely 
what might have been 
anticipated. Compara- 
tively the excessive male 
mortality amongst infants 
under i year is not so 
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marked in these Provinces as in England. 



Country. 



Woir.cn per 
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Actual 
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Europe ... 
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European Russia 
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1039 
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85a 
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As soon however as the first year of life is passed the difference between 
our conditions and those in England is very striking, for there the mortality in 
both sexes is the same from the 3rd to the 35th year of life, and after that 
females die less rapidly than males, whereas in these Provinces females die 
more rapidly, in proportion to their numbers, than males up to the age of 40. 

19. The proportions of the sexes. — ' The proportions of the sexes 

throughout the world can- 
not indeed be accurately 
stated, since for a great 
part of it statistics are not 
available, or are too inac- 
curate, but it is perhaps 
possible to form some 
idea of the ratios, and, in 
the nature of things, most 
accurately in Europe. 1 
This is Conrad's verdict, 
and nothing further can 
be expected until further 
statistical information is 
obtained. The excess of 
the female over the male 
element in the population 
is thus almost confined to Western Europe. Italy, Greece, and the countries of 
South-Eastern Europe, including the South and East of Hungary and the 
country of the Don Cossacks, have an excess of males. Putting aside the 
United States as a new country in which males necessarily predominate, 
Nicaragua and Mexico have a surplusage of females, as have countries in 
which the red races form the mass of the population. Whether the causes 
of these divergences are climatic, social or racial is a problem yet unsolved. 

j 
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— 233,000 
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20. The proportions of the sexes in these Provinces.— The number 

of males in these Provinces 
exceeds that of the 
EkwimIci ... ... ... ... 9,143.4*3 females by 2, 1 43.42 \, but 

o ed ccee,ce M «f«.ie i » mi g,»„u ... _*>,73S the number of males who 

a,i 14,688 have immigrated into the 
tab* _jo^o Province & exceeds the 



NetexcesjofmaUi ... ... ... 3,165,168 number of females by 

2 8,735 and that number 

must be deducted to give the true figure. On the other hand, the number of 
males who have emigrated must largely exceed the number of female emigrants : 
indeed, taking the emigrants in India (for which alone we have statistics), it is 
found that the males outnumber the females by 50,480, and these must be 
added to the number of males, so that we have an excess of upwards of 2,100,000 
males to explain, or, in other words, we have to account for the low proportion 
of females in these Provinces, the ratio being now 852 females to 1,000 males, 
which is in accord with the figures of 1891, when it was 850 females to 1,000 



I may say at once that I believe the explanation of this remarkable disparity 
in the proportion of females is a consequence, more or less direct, of the 
social system of these Provinces, which will be described in Chapter VIII. In 
this chapter I shall discuss the actual figures for the sexes by locality, religion, 
and then by caste and tribe. 

21. The proportions of the sexes in different parts of these Prov- 
inces.— The variations in the proportions of the sexes in each District and 
_ , . . ... . _ . ... _ .. , State are illustrated by the 

For the central proportions of the sexes »ee also Subsidiary Table I. . . n J - • * 

B Y ^ map opposite. In British 

Territory, both Provinces, there are 855 females to 1,000 males, and in the Native 
States 836, but in the cis-Indus Districts (excluding Native States territory) the 
number rises to 858, as against 834 trans-Indus, and in each of these areas, 
except the last, the ratio has risen since 1891, which year showed again a higher 
ratio than 1881. 

The variations in the different Districts or States are, however, considerable, 
but can in many cases be explained. The Simla District and Chenab Colony have 
very low ratios, but they are accounted for by immigration. 

In the Punjab, the lowest ratios are in the Phulkian States and the Ambala 
District, and immigration of males does not account for this. 

The Districts of the South- West and Centre are all low, Dera Ghazi Khan, 
Multan and Bahawalpur having between 820 and 840 females per 1,000 males, 
while in Muzaffargarh the number is only 842. Of the central Districts and 
States, Ludhiana has 823, Maler Kotla 849, Ferozepur 827 and Faridkot 802, 
the same figure as Nabha. North of the 5>utlej, Amritsar has 829, or, excluding 
the city population, 846 females to 1,000 males. Lahore, excluding its city 
population, has 842 females to 1,000 males, Jullundur, Gurdaspur and Gujranwala 
are all between 840 and 850, and Kapurthala only returns 851. 

The Himalayan Districts show much better results, all except Nahan, Simla, 
and the Simla States being above 880, while Kangra and Chamba rise to over 
920. Hoshiarpur, with 882, is contiguous to this area. 

In the West and North-West of the Punjab, Jhelum with 979, the highest 
ratio in these Provinces, forms the apex, as it were, of a pyramid. The adjacent 
District of Gujrat has 927, while Sialkot falls to 891. Shahpur, also contiguous 
with Jhelum, has 919, while Jhang falls to 889, Montgomery still further 
to 862 and Mianwali to 895 females to 1,000 males. Rawalpindi, north of 
Jhelum, has 879 and Hazara, still further north, 869. 

In the South- East of the Province the ratio falls as we go north. Gurgaon, 
hardly a Punjab District, save administratively, has 911 females to 1,000 males, 
Rohtak 893, Hissar 869, Delhi, excluding the city, 869 and Karnal falls as low 
as 844. It is worth noticing that in the petty States of Pataudi (905), Dujana 
(937) anc * Loharu (866) the ratios are much the same. 

In the North-West Frontier Province the conditions are so different from 
those m the more settled territories of the Punjab that a high proportion of males 
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is to be expected, and all the Districts show a low ratio of females. Kohat has 
only 783 to every 1,000 males, being in somewhat marked contrast to Peshawar 
with 840. Bannu again with 828 is far above Kohat, but not as high as Dera 
Ismail Khan which returns S32. 

The figures for the Punjab alone require discussion. The general improve- 
ment in the ratio of females returned to males has been attributed, in former 
_ . . _ „ „ , ^ Census Reports, to the more 

c f , Ponj ab c« DS u, Report. «*. S .68. exhaustive enumeration of the 

women at each successive census, and the rapid rise in the figures for Jhelum and 
Rawalpindi seem to be only explicable on this supposition. But male emigration 

.... , from Jhelum undoubtedly 

itt>i ... ... ... 8 79 979 explains the improvement 

• • Jj4 g in that District, while the 

population of Rawalpindi, 

with its large cantonments, is exceptional in character. 

Again the improvement in the ratio is by no means uniform, and indeed 

certain tracts show a worse 

jooi. 1891. 1E81. . . . „ 

a\,aa, 8oa 814 804 proportion now than in 1891, 

L«4jW«" Mt 823 £5° or even in 1881. Thus the 

Mahr Art Li &40 859 843 ,1 .. 

three contiguous units given 
in the margin show lower ratios now than they did at the last census, but there is 
no reason whatsoever for supposing that the enumeration in Patiala, which 
shows an improved ratio, was more exhaustive than in Nabha. As Mr. Maclagan 
pointed out in the case of Hazara, in 1891, improved enumeration does not 
necessarily result in an increase in the proportion of females returned, and that 
this is the case is apparent from the fact that in Kangra the Mohammadans now 
return a higher proportion of males than in 1881, whereas Hindus show a better 
proportion of females. It can hardly be that while the Hindus were more 
carefully enumerated in that District in 1901 than in 1 88 1 , the converse was the 
case with the Mohammadans. - 

I should hesitate to say that the customs of the people change so much in 
a decade that a decreasing reluctance to return the number of females in a house 
has had any appreciable effect on the ratio in any District. The figures obtained 
for the proportions of the sexes must then, I think, be accepted as substantially 
correct, and they appear to show that in the Himalayan and sub-montane f 
areas women are fairly numerous As to the plains it is difficult to state a 
general proposition more clearly than the map does. The naturally fertile 
Districts have, as a rule, a better ratio than the barren tracts, yet we find 
Amritsar and Jullundur lower than Hissar and Montgomery. We can, however, 
deduce no universal rule from the data. In the North- West Provinces and Oudh, 
it has been observed that the proportion of females increases from West to 
East, and roughly speaking a line from Gorakhpur to Allahabad may be drawn, 
east of which the females exceed the males, while the converse is the case to the 
West. This fact points to climate as the determining factor in the proportions 
of the sexes, but taking the Punjab figures by themselves it appears that there 
must be other factors to cause the local variations described above. 

22. The proportions of the sexes by religion.— The figures for each 
religion are : — 

1901. 1891. 

{Hindus ... 841" 

Sikhs ... 766 u-~a... a.. 

Mo^adans ... E l"^ % 

In Native States \ Sikhs Z 7 H Mohimmadant ... 8 7 « 

(.Mohammadans ... 848 J 
In both Provinces ...Jains ... 852 

• The presumption appears to be that females are more exhaustively enumerated than males because they 
travel less. At the preliminary census females would be less likely to escape enumeration than males, not 
in their own homes, and at the final census the males, who form the mass of the travelling public, would be 
I liable to I 



t One cannot say Sub-Himalyan, for AmbaU and Gurdaapur in that area have a low proportion of 
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The first question which arises is whether the line between the Hindus 
and Sikhs has been accurately drawn. The point was discussed in the last 
Census Report and Mr. Maclagan thought it possible that the male baby in a 

Punjab Cen»<u Report iB*2 \ iii. S '^ h fam,1 y may sometimes have been 

returned as a Sikh, while his little sister was 
entered as a Hindu : but this would account for a very small proportion of cases. 
I think this opinion was perfectly correct and it has been confirmed in this way. 

s»b,id » ry Table VII* . In £ e s „ even Sikh Districts a note was made 

in the Census schedules of 2,000 families 
in each District of the relationship of all the females in a Sikh household to its 
head. Thus in the house of a Sikh Jat it was noted against each female whether 
she was his wife, sister, etc., or a servant. These entries were then tabulated 
and it was found that only 3-4 per cent, of the women in Sikh households had 

Dutrict Percent^ of female, in Sikh been returned as Hindus. The percen- 
botisehoidtretiMnedM Hindu,:- tage varied in the different Districts, as 
lodhuna "' ".' 3-7 tne marginal figures show. At first sight 

Ferozepur a i this looks as if the Sikh figures for females 

Wi'tL ::: ::: Sf s L hould f be increased by 3-4 per cent., and 

Gwdaspor ... ... a 8 those for Hindu females diminished pro 

G, i r,nw,u a tanto, but this would I think be quite 

incorrect. Our figures do not necessarily imply that Sikh females have been 
incorrectly returned as Hindus in this proportion. They merely state, what 
was known before, that there may be Hindu females in Sikh households. Whe- 
ther per contra there are Sikh females in Hindu households is another question, 
but there is nothing to justify the assumption that the Sikh figures are wrong. 
Sikhs constantly marry Hindu women and when they do so, I was informed 
at the Golden Temple at Amritsar, the wife ought to take the pahul in order 
to become a Sikh, but it is not to be imagined for a moment that this rule is 
always observed, and it may well have happened that a good many Hindu women 
married to Sikhs have not become Sikhs and so have been, correctly enough, 
returned as Hindus. 

This opinion is confirmed by the results of a special scrutiny of the pre- 
liminary record which was made in the seven Districts in question. l In each 
District an officer was deputed to ascertain if all the female children in Sikh 
families had been entered,* and to note if their ages had been correctly recorded. 
I summarise their reports below : — 

Ludhiana. — L. Sri Ram, Extra Assistant Commissioner, submitted a most useful report 
on his enquiries in this matter. He found that in five instances the wife of a Sikh had been 
recorded as a Hindu, the reason in three cases being that she was addicted to the use of 
snuff. The unmarried girls had been invariably recorded as Sikhs, but a girl married to a 
Hindu was recorded as a Hindu, the idea being that a woman could not be of a different 
religion to her husband. He also detected the omission of three Garewal Jat girls from the 
record, in as many different villages, but was of opinion that the omissions were not 
intentional. Ages he found to be in the main accurate, the discrepancies not being serious. 
It is to be noted that in this District, and in Ferozepur, the number of females among 
the Sikhs (807 per i,ooo) exceeds that among the Hindus (795 per 1,000). 

Ferozepur, — Bhai Chart Singh, Extra Assistant Commissioner, made a careful 
inspection of the entries for over 2,000 Sikh families (chiefly Jats). He found that the 
women and girls were returned in these families as Sikhs, that the ages of children were 
usually correct and that girls were duly entered. He failed to detect any errors affecting 
the accuracy of the record in any material respect. It should be noted that in this 
District, as in Ludhiana, the Sikhs have a higher proportion of women than the Hindus 
(834 as against 775 per 1,000). 

Lahore. — Out of 4,899 females in Sikh families in 14 villages none were returned as 
Hindus, all being shown as Sikhs, according to the tabulated entries. 

Amritsar.— In this District, Lieutenant Bigg-Wither, I.S.C. (since appointed a Politi- 
cal Assistant in the Foreign Department), made a thorough enquiry and drew up a useful 
report in the short time at his disposal. He found that ages were fairly correctly shown ; 
that Sikh girls were always so returned (except in the case of the • Sultani ' Sikhs) ; that in 
no case was the wife of a Sikh absent on service returned as a Hindu and that all children 
appeared to have been returned, but that the chaukidars' registers rendered little assistance 
in this last point as women, as a rule, came to the village (i>., to their parents' home) to be 



Reports were not fun»i*hed from Lahore, Jollundur or Gujraowala. 
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confined, and then left. Lieutenant Bigg-Wither, however, failed to find any omissions of 
children from the record, in spite of the fullest possible enquiry on the spot. As regards 
the Sultani Sikhs, who smoke, they were found on enquiry to have been recorded as Hindus. 

Gurdaspur.— \<a Gurdaspur an exceedingly thorough inspection of the entries in the 
Census schedules was made by M. Lachmi Narain, Extra Assistant Commissioner, who found 
that all the female relatives of Sikhs had been recorded as Sikhs ; that all children had 
been returned and that the ages of girl children had been recorded fairly accurately. Four 
thousand seven hundred and sixty«six families were checked, including 2,000 of Jat and Khatri 
Sikhs. The record in this District would appear to have been remarkably accurate. 
Amongst the errors and omissions detected none affected the relative accuracy of the Sikh 
return for the sexes. 

Sialkot. — The Deputy Commissioner at my suggestion extended this enquiry to the 
District of Siaikot also, and a careful investigation was made by S. Moghal Khan, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, who found that the ages of girl children had been fairly correctly 
recorded and that children had been omitted from the preliminary record in some few cases 
owing to carelessness on the part of the enumerators, but that males had been equally 
omitted with females. 

It seems clear from these reports, which were made quite independently of 
one another, that the number of Sikh women erroneously returned as Hindus was 
infinitesimal. 

23. The proportions of the sexes by religions in the Punjab Districts 

and States— If the number of Sikh 
See diagram oppo.itethi.p.ge. WO men returned as Hindus had been con- 

siderable in any District or State, we should have found a corresponding 

increase in the number of 
Hindu women, but the 
figures do not show this. 
On the contrary, the ratios 
in the two religions not in- 
frequently rise or fall to- 
gether, as the instances 
in the margin show. 



District. 



Gujrat 
Sialkot 
Gurdaspur 
Gojranwata ... 
Ambala 



Females pir 1,000 malis. 



803 
758 
734 
7«4 



916 
872 
840 

837 
802 



24. The proportions of the sexes by caste.— In an examination of the 
Subsidiary T.bie vi t-E figures for the sexes in the principal castes, 

certain considerations must be kept in 
view. In the first place, the Hindu castes are, broadly speaking, endogamous, 
as marriage outside the caste is not permitted. Thus the Khatris may be 
regarded as endogamous, the cases in which Arora women are taken in marriage 
by Khatri men being so few as not to materially affect our figures. Moham- 
madans, on the other hand, are by no means so strictly endogamous. The 
Hindus on conversion to Islam retained for a time, and many still retain in 
practice, most of the restrictions of Hinduism with regard to marriage, but races 
like the Pathan do not appear to have been so bound, and thus Pathans are 
found to have no prejudices whatsoever in favour of endogamy and recently 
some of them have even married Chinese women. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
greater liberty enjoyed by Mohammadans in this respect, marriage outside the 
' caste ' is exceptional. It is only considered respectable to marry within the 
caste or, if the custom of the caste permits it, within the family, and a man 
who cannot obtain a bride in his own kin loses status. As a rule then, the 
figures do not appreciably exaggerate the numbers of females in any of the 
main Mohammadan castes, considered separately. 

25. The proportions of the sexes by tribe and section.— When how- 

Puniab Census Report .883, » 3S4 . ever we come t0 the smaller units, within the 

caste, we are confronted by a difficulty 
which was discussed by Mr. Ibbetson, for in many cases it is clear that on mar- 
riage the wife enters the tribe or section of her husband, leaving that in which she 
was born. Consequently the figures for a tribe may include the women married 
into it, though born in a different tribe, and exclude those who have married 
out of it. 

*>3 
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The primitive idea would appear to be that in marriage the wife must be 
_ ,. . . . _ formally adopted into her husband's gens, 

Religion of the Semites, page 279. , v • i_ 11 . ».« 

for otherwise she could not eat with 
him or his kin, for marriage does not always result in making the wife a member 
of her husband's kin, or even socially his equal. For example, to this day a 
Bhatheru Brahman of Kangra may take a Brahman wife of the cultivating 
(Haibaha) group, but he cannot eat food, even pakki, from her hands until she 
has borne him at least one child. Analogous to this is the custom of calling 
the wife ' mother of so-and-so ' (her son), and it would seem that once the wife 
only entered the husband's kindred when she had become the mother of one 
of its members. Thus it is possible that originally the got kunaia, or ' tribal 
trencher ', which is a ceremonious meal eaten by the women of the family with 
the bride, and which admits her into their society, was a rite intended to admit 
the wife into her husband's kin, though it is now merely a social usage. 

The got kunaia appears to be prevalent, throughout these Provinces, among 
Hindus of good status, and it is also observed by some Mohammadan Rajputs 
in Karnal, though in some parts, e.g., in Multan, it is unknown, and in the low 
hills above Moshiarpur it is preceded by a formal entry (audrera) cf the bride 
into the husband's dwelling, but this does not seem to admit her into his got 
or kin. Whether, apart from th« got kunaia ceremony, the wife enters her 
husbands's tribe or got on marriage is a question to which no general answer can 
be giver,. Thus Mr. Maciagan informs me that in Multan all Hindus change the 
got, but in Montgomery it is said that the Hindu Arora wife invariably retains 
her paternal got. In Gujramvala the Jats do not change it, whatever their religion 
may be, but other tribes do so : while in Sialkot it is said that all castes change 
the wife's got by the ceremony of the gotrachar, the recital made by the nai oi 
the bride and bridegroom's genealogies. It is clear that there is no rule and 
indeed in Rohtak it is said that the Jat tribes have different customs, so that 
our returns in this respect are useless. In no case then can the figures for the 
sexes in a tribe or section be relied upon, for I have heard the question, whether 
the got is changed or not, hotly disputed between two educated Khatris who 
could not agree as to the custom in their own caste. 

Another usa^e requires notice. It is a custom, at least in Kangra and in 
Gurgaon, to call the wife by the name of her father's clan,* and, though this 
custom is not now inconsistent with her entry into the husband's kin, it appears 
to point to a time when marriage did not necessarily admit the wife into the 
tribe. This usage doubtless prevented any uniformity in the entries in the 
Census schedules, in the tracts where it prevails. 

To this uncertainty there is possibly one local exception, for among the Jats 
and other castes in Karnal, who allow karcwa, the general idea is that on 
marriage a woman retains her own got, for otherwise she could not marry again 
into her husdand's got ; and this was the view taken by the Mohammadan 
Chauhan Kajputs who have begun to allow widow re-marriage, but the Mandhar 
Rajputs, who do not allow- it, consider that the wife enters the husband's got. Thus 
the effect of admitting the wife into the kin of the husband is that she becomes 
the sister, by adoption, of his kinsmen and so cannot, if she becomes a widow, 
marry one of them. 

26. The proportions of the sexes in certain castes. — Full data of the 
e w- j- t ui it. iff.. proportions of the sexes in certain age- 

Subsidiary i able 111 of Chapter VI II. r .* . . • 01 , , , 

periods are given in Chapter VIII, but for the 
purposes of this discussion I have excerpted the figures for all ages and those for 
children under 5, separately, prefixing the total population of the principal religions 
in each caste or tribe for facility of reference, because the significance of the 
figures for the proportions of the sexes varies directly with the numbers in the caste. 
It will be at once observed that only in a very few instances do the females 
c u.a- xm vi t v f.u n. /../. of all ages exceed the males in number, 

Subsidiary Iable VII. fc.. of this Chapter (IV). . . ° ti rr • . t 

and these instances are usually afforded by 
very small tribes. Emigration of males probably accounts for the excess of 

•in Ambala it is not unusual to call the wife by the name of her parents' village, 04., Chndialo, or ' her of 
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females in almost every case where it is found. For example, the Chirms (Mo- 
hammadans) and Dadwal (Hindus), both Rajput tribes, have an excess of females, 
but in these two tribes the men enlist extensively, and so many of the men 
must have been enumerated outside these Provinces. Indeed male emigration 
must, to a certain extent, have diminished the number of adult males in every 
caste, but to what extent it is impossible to say. Amongst the Jats, however, 
and especially amongst the Sikh Jats, emigration to outside these Provinces must 
have sensibly diminished the number of men, and thus the proportion of women 
is really lower than our figures indicate. Taking the figures as ihey stand we 
find almost always that the Mohammadans have more females of all ages than 
the Hindus, and the latter again more than the Sikhs. I know of no real explana- 
tion of these facts. Conversions of males to Sikhism or Islam do not account 
for it, for, if the Hindu population were constantly supplying male converts to 
the other two religions, we should expect to find a high ratio of females amongst 
Hindus, with a correspondingly low ratio of females among Mohammadans and 
Sikhs, but the Mohammadans have the highest ratio of any. 

Taking the main castes and certain large tribes it will be found that those 
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with the lowest proportion 
of females are the Maz- 
habi Sikhs, the Sikh Jats, 
Khatris, Rajputs (who are 
few in number) and Aroras, 
all these having less than 
800 females per 1,000 
males. The Hindu Jats, 
Gujars, Khatris, Rajputs, 
Koris and Ahirs come 
next in order of demerit, 
with about 800 females 
per 1,000 males, the ratio 
also found among the Sikh 
Chuhras, Bhatias and 
Mahtams. 



With the above exceptions the ratio is well above 800 per milk, though 

few large castes have a 
higher ratio than 850 per 
mille, until we come to the 
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Meghs and Mahtams, 
and the Mohammadan 
Chuhras, Lobanas, and 
Sayads. It is impossible 
to deduce any general 
rule from these figures, 
though speaking very 
generally we may say that 
the higher the caste 
among Hindus the lower 
the proportion of women 
in it. The Jats, however, 
cannot be regarded as a 
particularly high caste, yet 
they are conspicuously the 
worst, for the Mazhabi is 
cxhypothesi a Sikh, and 
the number of males in 
this caste may well have been increased by conversions to Sikhism. it would not 
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be profitable to discuss the figures for tribes within the caste for the reasons 
given in the preceding paragraph. 1 turn then to the data for children under 5. 

27. The proportions of the sexes among children — Hitherto I have 
been discussing the proportion of females of all ages in the population of these 
Provinces. It remains to discuss the proportions of the sexes amongst child- 
ren, and here our figures may be taken as accurately representing the number 
of children of both sexes in the ttibe or section for, if we take children under five, 
no females will have been married and changed their got before that age. The 
figures then are free from any ambiguity and the conclusions should be trust- 
worthy. 

Taking first the main religions, we find that the Mohammadans have more 
female children than the population taken as a whole. The Hindus have 
less than the Mohammadans : the Sikhs have conspicuously few female children : 
while the Buddhists have many more girls than boys ; and the Jains are on a level 
with the Hindus. 

Diagram showing the proportions of the Sexes by Chief Rfligions: 

Children under 5 
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It is interesting to compare the data with those given in paragraph 24 above. 

As the marginal figures 
show the ratio of females 
is higher among children 
than among females of all 
ages, except amongst the 
Sikhs in British Territory. 
Speaking generally, there 
is a noticeable tendency 
for the ratio to decrease 
as the age increases, 
which accords with the 
mortality data (vide para- 
graph 3 supra). When 
we come to consider the 
figures for the 18 Districts and States which contain a strong Sikh element, it is 
found that (t) Mohammadans always have more female infants under 1 than 
Hindus or Sikhs, except in Amritsar and Gujrat, but that in Hissar, Ambala, 
Patiala, Jullundur, Ferozepur, Gurdaspur, Sialkot, Gujranwala and Gujrat they 
have fewer male infants in every 10,000 of the population : (it) that in the 0—5 
age-period the Mohammadans still have more females, except in Faridkot 
and Gujrat, but they have fewer males in Hissar, Ambala, Ferozepur, Sialkot, 
Gujrat, Patiala and Nabha and (Hi) that, on the other hand, in the 5 — 10 age- 
period Mohammadans have generally fewer males than Hindus or Sikhs, but 
generally far more females. The inference is that, generally speaking, less care 
is taken of girl children among Hindus, and still less among Sikhs, than among 
Mohammadans, but there are local exceptions which it is all but impossible to 
explain. The paucity of male children among the Mohammadans in Ambala, 
Ferozepur, Faridkot, Patiala and Nabha is marked in the ages o — 10, and points 
possibly to a depressed condition of the Mohammadan population in those tracts. 
A still more puzzling feature of the return is the falling off in the proportion of 
Mohammadan boys between 5 and 10, which is inexplicable. 

28. The proportion of females under 5 in each District by reli- 
gion. — To simplify matters it will be best to consider only the proportions of the 
sexes among children under 5 years of age, on the total population and for the 
three main religions, as illustrated by the four maps which precede this page. 



/. Total population. — 
The ratio of female 
children is low in the 
Districts shown in the 
margin, in which it is less 
than 895 females per 
1 ,000 males or under 90 
per cent. 



//. Hindus.— Taking the 
Hindu population alone, 
the Districts in which 
the proportion is lowest 
are those shown in the 
margin. In these the 
ratio is again lowest in 
Ludhiana, but it is also 
very low in Ferozepur and 
Jullundur, and is about 
90 per cent, in the re- 
mainder. 
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Subsidiary Table VIl-D. 



District. 
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Maltr Kotla 

Lahore 
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Lahore 
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///. Sikhs. — The Sikhs show an abnormally low proportion of female to 

male children under 5 in 
most, but not in all, Dis- 
tricts. On the outskirts 
of the Provinces, where 
the Sikh population is 
small they usually show 
an extremely low ratio, 
but in Muzaffargarh and 
Dera Ghazi Khan they 
have actually more female 
than male children. In 
most of the main Sikh 
Districts the female 
children are less than 80 
per cent, of the male, and 
in all the other Sikh Dis- 
tricts between 80 and 90 
der cent. Only in Delhi, 
Simla, Shahpur, Peshawar, 
Dera Ismail Khan and the 
two Districts mentioned above does the ratio exceed 90 per cent, and in these Dist- 
ricts the Sikh population is small, not exceeding 20,000 souls in any one District. 

IV . Mohammadans.— 
In only two tracts is the 
ratio of female children 
less than 90 per cent., vis., 
in the Simla States and 
Ludhiana ; and in only 
four others does it fail to 
be well over that figure. 

The variations in the figures for Districts call for brief mention. The propor- 
tion of females to males under 5 ranges from 8ao in Ludhiana to 1,072 per mille 
in Suket: amongst Hindus it ranges from 814 in Ludhiana to 1,073 in Loharu: 
amongst Mohammadans from 882 in the Simla States to 1,114 m Nahan: while 
among the Sikhs we find the wide range of from 333 in Rohtak and Gurgaon to 
1 ,444 in Delhi. I can suggest no plausible explanation of these vagaries in the 
figures. 

The only general conclusion to be drawn from the figures appears to be 
that the proportions of the sexes among children is not altogether a question of 
religion, for in spite of the remarkable and almost universal paucity of girls under 
5 among the Sikhs it will be observed that, generally speaking, the Districts 
which show a low proportion of female children have a low proportion in each 
religion. Instances of this rule are afforded by Ludhiana, Jullundur, and Ferozepur. 
29. The proportion of female infants under x.— I do not propose to discuss 

these figures at any length. 

Ferozepur 
Ludhiana ... 
Jullundur ... 
Amritsar ... 
Loharu ... 
Lahore 
Nahan ... 
Koturthala 
Gujranwala 
Ambala ... } 
Patiala ... \ 
Maler Kotla) 
Sialkot ... 
Hoshiarpur 
V nnjab ... 
Kalsia 




FSMAIB9 FBR 1,000 MALES UHSBX I. ^, 

8s 1 here is too much uncer- 
".' '." 856 tainty about the accuracy 

Z ::: Z ::: Z of the figures for the first 
« — ... ... 870 year of life to base any far- 

g reaching conclusions upon 
the data, although we 
have no reason to suppose 
that the ages of girl infants 
were less accurately re- 
corded than those of boys. 
For all religions the order 
of demerit is that given in 
the margin. It will be ob- 
served that the ratios are 
nearly always much better than those obtained for the 0-5 age-period, Ludhiana 
returning 856 per mxlle as against 820 per mille 0—5. Even Ferozepur the worst 
District returns 854, which is not nearly as bad as the ratio returned for the o-< 
period by Ludhiana. Only four important Districts fall much below 90 percent 
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The Districts with less than 90 per cent, of female infants to males amongst 

the Hindus are given in 
the margin in order of de- 
merit. Ferozepur is here 
conspicuously the worst, 
but Jullundur, Amritsar, 
Ludhiana, and Gujranwala 
are the only important 
Districts which show a 
really low ratio. Amongst 
the Sikhs Amritsar is 
very bad indeed, as are six 
other important Districts 
with a ratio of less than 
80 per cent. 

The Mohammadans in- 
variably show better ratios. 
In the petty States of 
Loharu, Dujana, and 
Pataudi, in the Simla 
District, in Ludhiana and 
in Jind alone does the 
ratio fall below 90 per 
cent, and in Ludhiana it 
is 898 fer mille, a veryfair ratio. 

I am at a loss for any real explanation of these figures. Granted that our 
age-returns are inaccurate, there is no reason whatever for thinking that the ages 
of girl infants under t have been exaggerated and that there are really more girls 
under 1 than our figures show. The considerations which affect the age-data 
would, in the case of infants, affect both sexes equally, so that the relative value 
of the figures must be the same. Consider the figures for Gujrat and Gujranwala. 
Here we have two adjacent Districts, similar in climate, in race, and, as far 

as I am aware, with the 
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same social system, yet 
we find an extraordinary 
difference in the propor- 
tions of the sexes among 
Hindus and Sikh;, though 
the Mohammadan ratio is 
nearly the same in both 
and there is not very much difference in the ratios for the total population of all 
religions. These facts defy explanation. Or we may take the contiguous 

Districts of Ludhiana and 
Ferozepur, where we find 
that the total population 
gives almost exactly the 
same ratio, and that the 
Ludhiana Hindus show 
a better ratio than those 
of Ferozepur, while in 
worse ratio than those of 
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and Mohammadans have a 



contrary to all expectation for the Ferozepur Sikh Jats of 
certain tribes have been suspected of female infanticide on a extensive scale. 

30. The proportions of the sexes among children in certain castes — 
In the case of children under 5 it is highly improbable that emigration affects the 
figures, and so we may assume their accuracy. Here again we find, almost 
without exception, that Sikhs have by far fewer female children than Hindus, 
and the latter again far fewer than Mohammadans. The Jats, as a body, fur- 
nish an excellent example of this, for while Sikh Jats have only 694 girls to every 
1,000 boys, under 5, Hindus have 839, and Mohammadans 940: yet the Sikh 
Khatris have 931, and the Hindu Khatris only 914. 

Taking the most important individual castes, in the order given in Subsi- 
diary Table VII. E. the following remarks may be offered :— 

The Ahirs.— Tribal hypergamy is said not to exist. Some families avoid 
iridow re-marriage and so presumably stand high, while one got, or section, the 
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Aphiria, is looked up to. The result of this general absence of hypergamy is that 
the Hindu Ahirs show the very fair ratio of 964 girls per 1,000 boys under 5. 

The Aroras. — We find the Aroras, as a caste, fairly well off for women, the 
Hindus having 848 females per 1,000 males, and the Sikhs 790. This is what 
we should expect, for the Aroras stand lower than the Khatris in status 
and have but a faint imitation of their hypergamous system. They are, 
however, much given to purchasing wives, and these women have doubtless been, 
for the most part, returned as Aroras. The Hindu Aroras have a very fair ratio of 
girls (967 per 1,000 boys): but the Sikhs only return 886 per 1,000. In the 
South-West Aroras doubtless neglect their girl children, but taking the caste as 
a whole the figures are not unsatisfactory. 

The Bhatias. — We should expect the Bhatias, as an immigrant foreign caste 
to show fewer women than the Aroras, but as their average wealth is far higher, 
we find that the Bhatias return more women than the Aroras. They have, how- 
ever, a slightly lower proportion of girl children, but the numbers are too small for 
any conclusion to be drawn. 

The Diloch. — As the Biloches are Mohammadans we should expect to find 
a good proportion of girl children among them and we are not disappointed, for 
the ratio is 949 per 1,000 boys for the whole race. 

The Chuhras. — It is just conceivable that the Chuhra may, locally, be 
tempted to commit female infanticide, but it is in the highest degree improbable, 
yet we find the Mohammadan Chuhras with only 923, the Hindus with 917 and 
the Sikhs with 827 girls per 1,000 boys. These figures should be borne in mind 
when discussing those for the jats. 

7hr Gu/ars and Jats — We now come to the two castes whose sex-propor- 
tions are an unsolved problem. As far as we know, there is no tribal hypergamy 
in cither of these castes. The Mohammadan Gujars of Gujrat have no doubt 
a social system which might lead to female infanticide, but the Mohammadan 
Gujars in these Provinces show 940 girls per 1,000 boys. Gn the other hand, 
the Hindu Gujars only show 868. The Sikh figures in this caste are too small 
for any inferences. 

The Jat figures may be contrasted with those of the Rajputs on the one 
hand and those of the Mahtams and I.obanas on the other. 

Here we have utterly inexplicable variations. The Hindu Jats show a very low 

ratio, but the Mohamma- 
girls per i.doo bgvs cNDRa 5. dan Mahtams are almost 

as bad. The Jat Sikhs 
afford data which find no 
parallel in any other 
caste, for even the Sikh 
Khatris have 766 girls per 
1,000 boys under 5, as 
compared with 694, the 
Sikh Jat figure. It would 
be useless to attempt to 
discuss all the Jat tribes. It is sufficient here to say that all the tribes of repute 
show a very low ratio of girl children, whether the Hindu or the Sikh figures be 
taken. The Sikh figures are in most tribes worse than those for Hindus, but 
there are many exceptions, as the figures in the margin show. 

These variations do 

Gnu pi. 1,000 M » «••»>. 5. not f 0 n ow t he dominant 

religion in the tribe, be- 
cause the Dhariwal, Gil 
and Sidhu are mainly 
Sikhs, yet in these tribes 
the Hindus show the low- 
est proportion of girls: 
while in the Dhillon, Gare- 
wal. Man, Randhawa, 
Sidhu and Sindhu Sikhlsm 
has most adherents and 
the Sikhs show a lower 
ratio than the Hindus. 
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These low proportions of girl children again are 
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not confined to Sikhs and 
Hindus, for instances are 
given in the margin of 
tribes with 
Mohammadan 
which has as 
of girls as the Hindus or 
even the Sikh part of the 
tribe. 
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In conclusion I may point out one fact of importance. We have found that, 

the Sikhs and the Hindu 
jats, as a whole, have a 
low ratio of girl children, 
and that many of their 
tribes have exceedingly 
low ratios. But if we eli- 
minate all those tribes and 
take the figures for other 
Jats, we find that much 
the same results are obtained. The Jat tribes tabulated include, I think, every tribe 
of any pre-eminence, and so 11 Other " Jats do not include any tribes of impor- 
tance, social or otherwise, yet in this, the lower stratum of the Jat caste or 
race, we find nearly the same paucity of female children under 5, as we do among 
the higher tribes. 

7he Khatris. — In dealing with the Khatris we are at a disadvantage because 
the figures are usually small. 

Thus the Bedis come 
out badly, but the whole of 
this section only numbers 
some 5,000 souls, of 
whom nearly half are Hin- 
dus. The Sikhs among 
the Kapurs, Khannas and 
Seth Malhotras arc too 
few for any conclusions to 
be drawn, but it is notice- 
able that as far as they go 
they are better than those for the Hindus, which is indeed usually the case among 
the Sikh Khatris as a body. All that can be said is that the Hindu Khatris only 
come out fairly well, and that in the highest sections we find a proportion of 
female children which is distinctly below the average of the caste, 914 (for 
Hindus). 

The Rajputs. — The 
Rajput tribes are ill-defin- 
ed units and our figures, 
especially for the Hindu 
tribes, are probably inac- 
curate. Many tribes too 
return such small numbers 
that nothing certain can be 
deduced from them. The 
figures of most interest 
are given in the margin 
and show the general low 
ratio of children in the 
Hindu tribes or in the 
Hindu element in each 
tribe. 



Khatri section. 


Hindu. 


1 

Sikh 


B«li 


... ... 


... 


$83 


668 


Kakkar ... 


... ... 


... 


*S' 




Knpur ... 


... ... 


... 


Sl9 


"' 686 


Khsnna ... 


... ... 




£00 


1,367 


Malhot'a 


... •>• 


... 


876 


1.039 


Seth ... 


... 


... 


870 




Others ... 

. 1 . ■ M. 


... ... 


... 


916 


95 * 



Rajput tribes. 



Totat 

Beria Ml 
Bhatti ... 
Chauhan .. 
Didwal ... 
Dehia 
Dhamial ... 
Gherewaha 
Goleria ... 
Joia 

Katoch ... 
Kotlehria 
Laddo ... 
Mandahar 
Manhas ... 
Manj ... 
Pathania 
Patial ... 



Hindu. 



•694 

8a6 
846 
•736 

5 

" 685 
•696 
600 
561 
777 

" 737 

S 



Mohamma- 
dan. 



951 



973 

<3 3 
688 
891 

879 



1.051 
8S3 
903 

"9S6) 
9*> 



• Under 3,000 souls, all told. 
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31. The causes of the paucity of females. — The foregoing paragraph 
will, 1 imagine, have shown that, though the paucity of females of all ages is very 
marked in these Provinces, we are as far as ever from being able to assign it 10 
any one definite cause. Indeed it appears impossible to draw any but the most 
general conclusions from the figures for the sexes in the returns of this and of 
previous censuses. Hitherto we have been considering figures for large areas, 
for religions and for castes containing considerable numbers, yet from these data, 
which allow full scope to the law of great numbers, no universal rules can be 
deduced. If smaller units were taken the more interesting, as Mr. Maclagan 

justly observed, would the results be, but 



Pnnjib Census Report, 1893, f 171. ^ ^ ^ ^ the fie j d 

the less trustworthy must our conclusions become. The utmost therefore that 
can be done in a general report of this kind is to indicate the most probable 
general conclusions, and any such conclusion must of necessity remain more or 
less a matter of personal opinion. That the causes of the low proportion of 
females in these Provinces are in the main social is, I think, fairly certain. If 
they were climatic our data for seasonal birth-rate would surely show some traces 
of the influence of climate. If they were economic we should certainly find that 
the iower and poorer castes had invariably a lower ratio of females than the higher, 
but the converse is generally the case. The social system of these Provinces wilt 
be dealt with, as far as our imperfect information allows, in Chapter VIII, 
in describing the organization of the different castes, but I may anticipate 
to some extent by saying that the law of hypergamy undoubtedly accounts, in 
some degree, for the paucity of females. That law compels a man to marry his 
daughter in a group of higher, or at least of equal, social status to his own' and 
thus narrows the circle of possible matrimonial alliances. But hypergamy is not 
the only law which has this effect. For example, there is the very important 
law which forbids the taking to wife of the daughter of a sacred group, or con- 
ceivably of a sacred village. It is not merely that a Sayad could not give his 
daughter in marriage to a layman, but that a layman would deem it sacrilege to 
contract such an alliance, even if the Sayad were willing that it should take place. 
This feeling that certain groups are sacred is common to all the great religions 
and is deeply-rooted, so much so that it appears to have been extended so as to 
forbid the taking to wife of a girl born in a village which has become sanctified 
by the birth of a holy personage within it. At least this is the only supposition 
on which the facts in certain cases seem to be explicable, but whether this con- 
jecture is correct, or, if so, to what extent the prejudice prevails I am unable 
to say. This much is, however, clear that the restrictions on marriage are to a 
great extent religious and not merely social. 

It cannot, however, be maintained for a moment that hypergamy, and the 
objection to taking a wife from a sacred group, are the sole causes which lead 
to the great deficiency of females in these Provinces. Of this the Jats furnish an 
excellent illustration, for, if we assume that the higher groups of the Jats are 
hypergamous and that they therefore practise infanticide, we are still confronted 
with the fact that the lower tribes have just as bad a ratio of female children as 
the higher. But we know that the Jats of the lower stratum have no objection 
to selling daughters, and indeed marriage by sale, or at least exchange, is exceed* 
ingly common amongst them. This ought to result in a good proportion of girl 
children being found among the mass of the Jats, but the proportion returned is 
very far from satisfactory. It is therefore, I think, clear that there are other 
causes at work, but what those causes are is a matter of mere conjecture. 

Again we may regard the question from another aspect and discuss the data 
for the Sikhs, considered as a religious body distinct from the Hindus. The 
Sikhs no doubt come out badly as a whole, as they did in 1881 and again in 1891, 
and it is impossible to give any plausible explanation of the figures. The Sikb 
doctrine of equality should operate against hypergamy, and doubtless it does so 
to a great extent, though it has not succeeded in abolishing that social rule. 
Moreover female infanticide is strongly condemned in the Granth as the greatest 
Tmmfko'f. Ad! n,. n th M «. <« of the four dea< *Iy sins, and Sikhism has 

1 Trompp s Adi-Uranth, page 97. jl^ji • j « 1 . 

undoubtedly raised, not lowered, the posi- 
tion of women. It would in truth be safer to say that female infanticide, if it 
exists, is practised by Sikhs in direct contravention of their religion, for every- 
thing in Sikhism leads, or ought to lead, to its absolute avoidance. 
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Vaguely we may say that in a rude, half civilized society, the weaker sex will 
go to the wall, and probably the general conditions of existence in these Provinces 
are as a whole inimical to female life, but this does not explain why the Sikhs 
should have a lower ratio of females than the Hindus, and the Mohammadans a 
higher ratio than either. Alike among Mohammadans, Hindus and Sikhs there 
are no rejoicings on the birth of a girl. On the Frontier women can hardly be 
said to occupy a high position for a wife has nearly always to be purchased, 
though occasionally a dowry is given with the bride and she is not sold. Yet the 
Frontier Districts have a very fair proportion of women and compare favourably 
with the central Districts of the Punjab. All that can be said is that various 
causes, religious, social and economic, combine to render female life more pre- 
carious than male, and these operate with greater force in some sections of the 
community than in others. That the Mohammadan social system with its dis- 
regard of many artificial restrictions on intermarriage is favourable to female life 
seems almost certain, while amongst the Hindus the social organization of the 
higher castes undoubtedly accentuates the depreciation of women and female 
children which is common to all the communities. The Sikhs remain an un- 
solved puzzle, though it is clear that the causes of their small proportion of 
females are not to be sought in their religious dogmas. 

There remains the crucial question whether infanticide is practised, and, if so, 
in what manner and to what extent, but infanticide is a wide term and its meanings 
must first be defined. I shall then discuss briefly certain forms and possible 
causes of infanticide. 

32. The degrees Of infanticide. — Infanticide, properly speaking, is the 
deliberate murder of a child at its birth, but there are other forms of the practice 
which consist in permitting a child to die, without any direct act towards that 
end. The degrees of guilt in these forms vary enormously. There may be 
the fullest intention to cause death, or only a half-conscious hope that the 
child may not live, but it is impossible to draw any hard and fast line of dis- 
tinction between these degrees and all may be included in the term infanticide 
in the second degree. 

33. Infanticide. — Infanticide is not a new custom, nor is the practice con- 
fined to India. It would appear that savage races take to the crime in order 
to escape the irksome duties of parentage, or are driven to it by actual want. 
Thus amongst the most backward races, suckling is continued for, it may be, 
several years, and a child is killed, immediately on birth, if the mother is, or 
thinks she is, unable to rear it owing to there being a young child whom she 
is still feeding.* The sex of the child seems immaterial. The Spartans exposed 
weakly children in the Apotheta and the Greeks (with the exception of the 
Thebans) did not forbid infanticide, which was common, specially in the case 
of female children. It was ' probably not uncommon,' in the earlier ages of 
the State— in Rome. 

Female has thus always been more common than male infanticide, but there 
is a form of the latter still practised in these Provinces, and apparently through- 
out Northern India, which may throw some light on the causes of female in- 
fanticide. 

34. Male infanticide. — The killing of a male child is, in the Punjab, 
believed to be a certain remedy for barrenness and is, as the Police records show, 
not infrequently perpetrated by a woman who has no children, or on her behalf. 
Various accounts of the ceremonies to be performed, in order to achieve the 
purpose of the murder, are given, but it is usually alleged that the woman who 
desires a child should bathe over the child's body or in water in which it has 
been washed. And according to one account the life should be taken with a 
bronze knife, and as much pain as possible caused, to make the remedy 

• Native Tribti of Central Auitralia : Spencer and Gillen, 1899, page 51. 
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efficacious. The use of bronze points to the idea of sacrifice as underlying the 
custom, but possibly the fundamental idea is that the life or soul of the mur- 
dered child* may be transferred to the woman, as the bathing rite would seem 
to indicate. 

There is a curious point to notice in this connection, and that is the neces- 
sity for killing a male child. In the reported cases there is only one in which 
a girl was the victim and in that the parties concerned were Mohammadan 
faqirs. Nevertheless, it appears to be certain that there is a prevalent super- 
stition that the murder of a child of either sex may, by certain rites, lead to the 
transmigration of its life to another human being. 

This belief in the metempsychosis also finds expression in the following 
form of divination : — 

• Hindu women, when they lose a female child during infancy, or while it sucks milk, 
take the baby into the jungle and put it in a sitting position under a tree. Gur (sugar) 
is put into its mouth, and a balti, or corded roll of cotton, between its fingers. Then the 
mother says in Panjabi 

Gur khden, ftini katte ; Eat the gur, spin the cotton ; 

Ap na din, bird nun ghalle. Don't come back, but send a brother. 

The following day they return to the place. If the dogs or jackals have dragged 
the body towards the mother's home, she considers it a bad omen, saying : " Ah ! she is 
coming back — that means another girl." But if it is dragged away from the home, she 
is glad, saying : The brother will come."t 

This can only mean that the return of the child's fife was expected. 

A somewhat similar idea underlies a case, described by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Temple, CLE., in 1884, in which a dead child was buried by its parents under 
the threshold " in order that in constantly stepping over it they might run no 
risk of losing any subsequent children that might be born.J They said it was 
the custom of the caste (Jaiswara) so to bury all children that died within 1 5 
days after birth." That is to say, the life is kept in the house and not allowed to 
leave it lest it should not return. 

On this theory the practice, alluded to in Sir H. Edwardes' report of 1852,$ 
of burying the female children, when killed, under the door, becomes perfectly 
intelligible. The belief was that subsequent children (sons it was hoped) would 
be born in their place, and this is possibly the explanation of the custom of 
burying, instead of burning, young children amongst the Hindus. 

The tribes of Central Australia believe " that the spirit part of the child goes 
back at once to the particular spot whence it came and can be born again at 
some subsequent time even of the same woman." (| 

35. Unlucky children. — There are various ideas and superstitions which 
led, possibly in former times, to the sacrifice of children, or to their exposure, and 
a survival of these usages is probably still to be found in the custom of giving 
male children to faqirs. It is also within the bounds of possibility that super- 
stition is even yet strong enough to cause infanticide in a few cases. 

• Bat the victim w not necjsaarity a very young child as the following ten* shows :— 

Mali pita dhanki lobhf : My father and mother are greedy of wealth, 

Raja kat kadirnf : The king regards himself alone : 

Devodevta bal ka lobhf, The gods are greedy for a tactifitt, 

An kis k« pia pugarof. To whom thall I make my plaint. 

(A certain king had no son and was advised to make a human tacri6ce to obtain one. A man and a woman 

were found who were willing to give up for the purpose their deaf and dumb son, who, as he was led la the sacrifice, 

found voice, and gar* utterance to the above.) 

(The above it a saying current in Outer Saraj. The number of words of pure Sanskrit origia is noteworthy 

A H. Diack. Kulu Dialect of Hindi, Lahore, 1896, p. 41.) 

f See Punjab Note* and Queries, Volume I, paragraph 430. The writer is Mrs. F. A. Steele. ( have received 

confirmation of this. 

f Punjab Notes and Queries, Volume I, paragraph 985. Possibly the idea is that a tubstqutnt eb'ld will be 
born. 

cf. Tvlor, Primitive Culture, II, p. 3. North American Indians of the Algonquin district*, when the children 
died/would bury them by the wayside that their tools might enter into mothers pasting by, and so be born again. 

5 Psge 403 of Selections, Punjab, Old Series, No XVI. Tho practice is said to b*T« prevailed about Sitbtii 
(in the Ma'njht) at the trrrre^f Runjit Singh's first con^ast of that tract. 

I Nati.a Tribet of Central Australia, Spencer and Gillen, 1899, page 964. 
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A child (unlike a calf) born in Bhadon is lucky, while one born in Katak is 
inauspicious, and the mother of such a child should be turned out of the house, 
though she may be given to a Brahmin and then redeemed from him. Children 
born under certain asterisms are peculiarly liable, not only to misfortune them- 
selves, but to cause evil to others, and various rites are performed to avert the 
consequences of their birth. 

The innumerable beliefs regarding auspicious and ill-omened births depend 
mostly on astrology, which must still be a very powerful factor in popular religion. 
It is, however, exceedingly difficult to reduce these beliefs to rule. In the first 
place there is the primitive confusion of thought which makes no distinction bet- 
ween that which is holy and that which is accursed, so that a child born under 
certain conditions may bring grievous misfortune or the greatest happiness, but 
the chances appear to be that misfortune will ensue. 

Very important also is the order in which the children in a family are born. 
Thus the first-born son of a wife is peculiarly uncanny, subject to magical influ- 
ences, and invested with supernatural powers. On the one hand his hair is useful 
in witchcraft, and on the other its possession gives a wizard power over him, so 
that he must not leave the house on the night of the Diwali. Snakes become 
torpid in his presence, and he can stop hail by throwing a stone backwards from 
him, or by cutting a hail stone with a knife. He (or she) should not be married 
in Jeth, nor should the mother eat first-fruits in that month. 

The position of the first-born is probably due to the fact that, if a son, his 
father is born again in him, so that the father is supposed to die at his birth, and 
in certain Khatn sections, e.g., the Kochhar, his funeral rites are actually per- 
formed — in the fifth month of the mother's pregnancy. Probably herein lies an 
explanation of the dev-kdj, or divine nuptials, a ceremony which consists in a 
formal remarriage of the parents after the birth of their first son. The wife 
leaves her husband's house, and goes, not to her parents' house, but to the house 
of a relative, whence she is brought back like a bride. This custom prevails among 
the Khanna, Kapur, Malhotra, Kakar and Chopra, the highest sections of the 
Khatris. These ideas are an almost logical outcome of the doctrine of the me- 
tempsychosis, and it as inevitably results that if the first-born be a girl, she is 
peculiarly ill-omened, so that among the Khatris of Muhan she is used to be put 
to death. And so too it is said of the Peshawar District that it is considered a 
misfortune, almost a disgrace, for a woman to bear a daughter, especially if it is a 
first child. 

In the south-west of the Punjab, among a Hindu population which has pre- 
served some ideas of great antiquity, the third conception or trikhal is peculiar- 
ly unlucky and every effort is made to cause abortion ; but elsewhere the term 
trikhal [or t(r)elar, tretar, or cholar*~\ is applied to a child of one sex born after 
three of the other, and. as a rule, such a child is specially unlucky, but not 
always, (or the Khatris and Aroras of Attock consider it an auspicious birth, and 
in some places a girl born after three boys is even called bukhal or ' lucky. ' 
Of three successive male children the second is fortunate ; while of three girls 
the second is ill-starred ; and so too a boy following and preceding a girl is 
inauspicious, while in the converse case the girl is fortunate. 

The eighth child is dangerous to the mother, or, if a son, to the father, ac- 
cording to different local accounts. Apparently this belief is based on an analogy, 
birth in the eighth month of pregnancy being so often fatal. 

Thus superstition to some extent familiarizes the people with the prac- 
tices of abortion and infanticide. Folk-lore does the same, as in the story of 
Lcgeodi of the Punj.b, Raja R»«ia ( VoJom. t, Raja Sarkap who summarily directed 
p»8 c S<>. a daughter born at an unlucky moment, 

(he was losing his head at chaupur, the game forbidden to the Sikhs), to be 
executed. We must bear in mind that, assuming it to be the case that supersti- 
tion still brands some children as unlucky from birth, males can be handed over 

• lo Kanjra a ekelar is to propitiout that be (or the) it ji»a» away to a Barar or a Chubra and takao back 
afaia — apparently to aTtrt any jealooay of hit good fortune. 
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to the religious orders, which are not open to females, save in the case of the 
Buddhists. 

36. Does infanticide prevail ?— That cases of infanticide occur is, I am 
afraid, a certainty. The idea is too familiar and the tradition regarding it are too 
numerous to permit of much doubt upon the point. Various tribes such as the 

M , . . „ _ . Bedi Khatris, the Sidhu-Barar Tats, and 

Ionian Infanticide, Cave Brown, 1657. page 1, , .,, . , f -i ' . 

Nos.116, in, the Knarrals have variants of the stock 

legend that once upon a time a daughter 
of the tribe was given in marriage to an inferior, as in the case of the daughter 
of the Raja of Nabha, in consequence of a trick, or that some slight was put 
upon the family of the girl, or that disgrace ensued through her abduction. Such 
legends are not confined to Hindu peoples or to India, and they show that at 
one time deliberate infanticide may have been regularly practised in the case of 
girl children. But it is very probable that the legend would survive the practise, 
the story being told as a proof of exalted social status in the past, like a claim 
to Rajput origin, when female infanticide had long ceased to be at all customary, 
so that these legends prove nothing as to present practice. 

On the whole, I should be inclined to think that deliberate female 
infanticide is rare, and that when perpetrated it is due to a combination 
of causes. If it was felt that the child was likely to cause misfortune, and 
that her marriage would be difficult, it may be that she would be killed. 
But such cases cannot be numerous. To this the Jats, Hindu and Sikh, are a 
possible exception, and the only solution of the problem which in their case is 
that infanticide is a barbarous form of Malthusian practices. This idea was 
suggested many years ago by Major Goldney as Deputy Commissioner of 
Ludhiana, the District in which the data are the most inexplicable. Even less 
easy is it to account for the mortality amongst girl children after the age of in- 
fancy. No one who has ?een the peasantry, especially the Jat peasantry, in 
their villages, at fairs and the like, could for a moment suggest that women and 
girls in this Province are treated, generally, with cruelty or intentional neglect. 
Sikhs, especially, treat women well. One can only say that ignorance and an 
unconscious ill-treatment of females at all ages may result from the low estima- 
tion in which savage and backward races hold women. Of all the data obtained 
the most significant is the mortality among female infants in years of famine. 

37. Traffic in Women.— The disparity in the numbers of the sexes leads, 
beyond all doubt, to one evil on which a few notes may be of interest. There 
exists within these Provinces a traffic in women which is carried on by what has 
been described as a kind of disreputable matrimonial agency, and Punjabi women 
are also exported to Sindh, in which Province the paucity of females is very 
marked, according to the returns of 1891. 

In the Punjab the traffic is assigned to the scarcity of women, to the 
difficulty and expense attendant on the regular negotiations required for obtaining 
a wife within the caste, especially if the first wife has died, and to the restrictions 
imposed by Hindu custom on marriage wit*hin certain gols. The purchasers of 
women are mainly Jats (both Sikh and Hindu), Aroras or Kirars, and, in a less 
degree, Kambohs and Khatris. As regards the Kirars of the Thai, Captain Crosth- 
waite significantly says :— ' The ordinary Kirar family has few children and female 
children are treated with culpable neglect.' The traffic has many ramifications, but 
the main sources of supply appear to be the Himalayan and sub-montane Districts, 
whose women are well favoured, of somewhat easy virtue, and incredibly ignorant. 
Women are also imported from the east of the Jumna. It is interesting to observe, 
as bearing on the question, how far the Punjab castes are endogamous, that 
the women so purchased are not infrequently married, either by the regular 
ceremonies, or by the iarewa rite, and though a wife so married is looked down 
upon by her regularly betrothed and married neighbours, there is, as a rule, no 
dispute as to the legality of the relationship. A faint pretence is kept up that 
the girl is of the purchaser's caste, but he usually allows himself to be very easily 
deceived, and thus women of the lowest castes or Mohammadans are frequently 
sold and become the wives of Hindu Jats or Aroras. It is worthy of note that 
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Mohammadans in the Punjab Province are never mentioned as purchasing women 
in this way, except in the case of the Janglis of the Chenab Colony, but the 
administration of the Sakhi Sarwar shrine in Dera Ghazi Khan appear to carry 
on a thriving matrimonial agency business. 

On the Frontier the trade appears to be declining. In former times part of 
the revenue of Chitral was taken in women of the Rati or Lai (Red) Kafir tribes, 
who were brought down to Peshawar by Kakka Khels. These women were sold 
by height, Rs. 20 a span, equal to Rs. 50 or 60 per foot, being the average price. 
This traffic is said to have ceased, though Powindahs continue to bring down 
Kafir women occasionally. The Mohmand Pathans sell women to the Khattaks of 
Peshawar and Kohat. As a general rule, the women sold by Pathans are those 
who have been unfaithful, and who, instead of being murdered, are sold as a 
punishment. It would appear that amongst the higher tribes, who are jealous 
of the honour of their women, adultery is usually punished with death, or by 
mutilation, especially the cutting of the foot, but if the guilty couple escape, the 
husband must be paid compensation in cash and a girl given to his family. 
This giving of a girl in exchange is called swarrah. 

PART III. 

CIVIL CONDITION. 

38. Betrothal. — As a general rule, it may be said that betrothal is a contract, 
which, being a preliminary of the religious rite of marriage, cannot be annulled. 
Thus among the Hindus of the south-west of these Provinces it is a fundamental 
principle that only impotency, leprosy or an incurable disease can make a 
betrothal void, and some curious customs arise out of this idea that betrothal is 
indissoluble. For example, if either the boy or girl becomes dangerously ill, the 
ceremony of mat he lagaman (touching the forehead) is performed to cancel the 
betrothal. The ceremony is simple : the boy goes to the girl's death-bed 
{ox vice vend) with some sweetmeat, which he gives her saying * dear sister, 
take this sweetmeat," and she accepts it as from a brother. Every effort is made 
by the sick child's relatives to prevent the other child from coming to perform this 
ceremony at their house, because, if once performed, no Kirar family will marry 
with them, while on the other side strenuous efforts,. which sometimes result in 
severe affrays, are made to get at the sick child, and occasionally, in order to 
obtain access to the house, disguise is resorted to. If these efforts fail, it is 
sufficient to effect sawan or striking the head against the wall of the sick child's 
house, and, if the child die, this may be done up to within four days after the 
death. If neither ceremony be performed, the surviving child cannot get a 
second spouse. After this breaking off of the contract the betrothal may, 
however, be renewed if the sick boy or girl recovers and the parents wish it. 
The ideas underlying these rites appear to be that the betrothal is virtually a 
marriage, that the death of one party, before the contract is cancelled, makes 
the other a widower or a widow, and that the survivor as such is so ill-starred 
that he or she cannot obtain a new alliance. 

39. Marriage. — Strictly speaking there are two distinct forms of marriage in 
vogue amongst Hindus in these Provinces. The first is a religious rite, which is 
in theory indissoluble, for Hinduism recognizes no legal form of divorce, while the 
second is celebrated without any religious observances. In the case of a woman 
the former rite can only be solemnized once in a life-time, so that widow re-mar- 
riage, if permitted at all, can only be celebrated by the lower rite. 

The characteristics of a religious marriage, apart from the ritual, are that 
the bride should be given, not sold for a price or exchanged, and that she should 
not have reached puberty, though the latter condition does not appear to be at all 
essential in this part of India. A marriage at which the bride has been purchased 
is usur, dwathi, or bata (lit: price), and this is a degree lower than the exchange- 
betrothal (sata). When no consideration has been paid, the marriage is pun, 
kania-dan, or Brahm-puj, all three terms denoting the religious character of the 
gift of the bride. This form of marriage is confined to the higher classes of the 
higher castes, for in every caste there are groups of lower status who more or less 
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openly sell their daughters in marriage, or effect exchange betrothals. Marriage 
when pun is usually celebrated at an early age, but this is not an invariable rule. 
When the girl is sold or exchanged marriage is often deferred, partly in the hope 
thai a better price or alliance will be obtained by the parents, and partly because 
it is difficult to find a purchaser for a very young girl. In the ordinary sale or ex- 
change marriage there is no betrothal, and the bride goes at once to her husband's 
house. Exchange marriages are probably most common amongst Aroras, and are 
the rule amongst Ghirths. The Jats also favour them, but amongst the lower 
classes of Jats sales must be exceedingly common. 

Monogamy. — The religious character of the regular form of marriage renders 
it equally binding upon both parties, so much so that among the higher castes 
there is a strong prejudice against a man's taking a second wife during the 
life-time of the first. Thus the Khatris of the Chopra section* only 
permit a second wife to be taken if the first be childless : the Bhargava 
Dhusars claim that polygamy is unknown amnngst them : the Bhabras 
retain their rules against the taking of a second wife, while the first is alive, 
under any circumstances, and the Mohammadan Khojas of Bhera, in Shahpur, 
who arc converted Khatris, claim to be strictly monogamous, so much so that 
as a rule a Khoja cannot obtain a second wife within the caste, even if the first 
has died, though he may marry a second wife from outside it. And, generally 
speaking, it is difficult for any Hindu of good status to obtain a second wife even 
if the first has died, in his own caste, for there is a prejudice against giving 
a daughter in marriage to a man already married, and every effort is made to 
avoid the risk of her becoming a co-wife. Thus in Bahawalpur the boy's hand 
is examined by the Brahman before his marriage and if the lines show that he is 
fated to have a second wife, he is first married with full ceremonies to an earthen 
pot (matki) and then to his betrothed. 

Widowers.— The difficulty which a widower has in obtaining a second wife 

cannot be a very real one, 

Percentage ol males who are widowers (all ages). f or) proportionately, there 

are twice as many widows 
as there are widowers, 
there being 1,363 widows 
in 10,000 females (of all 
ages) as against 623 
widowers in io,coo males. 
And after the age of 15 
the proportion of widowed 
females is much higher, 
as a comparison of the 

marginal figures with those in the inset in the next paragraph shows, hardly any 
males under 15 being widowers. The aversion to a widower's re-marrying is on the 
whole highest in the south-cast of the Punjab where Jain influence is presumably 
strongest, and it is precisely in this part that we find that the proportion of 
widows is generally high. There is also an apparent avoidance of re-marriage 
by widowers in Chamba, Ambala and Hoshiarpur, in which tracts widow re- 
marriage is also infrequent, though repugnance to the latter practice is shown 
also by the figures for Kangra and the Himalayan Area gencially. 

On the whole, then, we may say that widow re-marriage is verv generally 
counter-balanced by a repugnance to the re-marriage of widowers. This can be 
best seen by marking off the figures which excetd 700 per tnilli in column 4 
and those which exceed 1,500 in column 19 of Subsidiary Table XV. 

40. Widow re-marriage. — It is usual to translate the words karewa, 
dharexa jhuvjhrara, by ' widow re- marriage,' but in fact these terms appear to 
denote all the forms of marriage not celebrated with the full religious rites, and of 
these, owing to the universal practice of early marriages, the most common is w idow 
re-marriage. In other words, the theory that marriage is a religious rite, which 
cannot be solemnized more than once in' a woman's life-time, leads to re-irarriage 
of a widow being viewed as a form of concubinage. This may explain the rule 
against widow re-marriage which is found among all the higher classes of Hindus, 
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It also exists, though not as an absolute prohibition, however, among certain 
Mohammadan castes, such as the Sayads and Pathans, by whom it cannot be 
said to have been borrowed from the Hindus, for the same dislike to widow re- 
marriage exists in the country-towns and villages of Arabia. The prejudice indeed 
appears to point to a time when marriage was regarded as a sacrament and so 
inviolable, even death not breaking the bond. 

Another explanation is however suggested. It is said that the object of the 
prohibition of widow re-marriage was to suppress the practice of nyoga which 
at one time permitted the husband to call in a man of any caste to beget a son 
on his behalf, though the Hindu jurists restricted the choice to his gentiles, 

justifying the custom thus modified by the 
argument that the brtde was given not to 
the husband alone, but to his family. Thcttyoga thus closelv resembled the levir- 
ate, which permitted a similar course if the husband had died and left no issue. 
But in" neither case was there a marriage, and none of the legal consequences of 
a marriage ensued. On the contrary, the nyoga left the wife married to her 
husband as before, and no prohibition of widow re-marriage was needed to sup- 
press the custom. 

The probability appears to be that re-marriage of a widow was forbidden in 
order to prevent any possibility of polyandry being instituted or maintained. It 
was felt that if it were lawful to marry a brother's widow th^re was a risk of 
intrigue in anticipation of the husband's death, and on this theory it is possiole to 
explain why widow re-marriage is sometimes allowed, but the widow must not 
marry her husband's brother : of this rule instances are afforded by the Aroras 
(in Bannu) and, I believe, by Hindu Tarkhans. There appears to be no absolute 
rule in any caste in these Provinces forbidding re-marriage to the elder brother, 
though, as a general rule, the younger brother is regarded as the more suitable, 
and it is in ihe nature of things far more usual. 

Widow re-marriage is not a question of caste, but of status within the caste. 
Thus Jats almost always allow widow re-marriage, but families of high social 
standing and, locally, certain tribes disallow it. Some Ahir families also disallow 
it. On the other hand, Brahmans in certain localities practise it, and so do 
the lower grades of Khatris. 

In consequence our statistics do not show very marked differences in civil 
condition by age in the various castes. If we take the ages up to 20 we shall 
find that the Khatri and the Chuhra, castes which stand at opposite poles of 
the social scale, have much the same proportion of widows. Even when we take 
c ,.,. . , ... ..... the Sikh Khatris of the 

Subsidiary Tabic III of Chapter V 111. ... . - , 

Khanna section we find 

only 2*3 per cent, of widows under 20, and the Chuhras (Hindus and Sikhs) 
show 1*2 per cent. Between 20 and 40 the latter again have nearly as many 
widows as the Khatris, and they have a good many more than the Jats. If we 
could obtain data for the status groups in each casie and tribe, which would 
be in practice an impossibility, we should doubtless find a very much larger 
proportion of widows among the higher than in the lower groups, but while we 
nave only figures for castes in the lump, the toleration of w idow re -marriage in 
the lower groups reduces the caste-averages in the higher castes to the level 
which obtains in the lowest castes. How far the movement in favour of widow 
re-marriage has led to the re-marriage of young widows amongst the higher 

castes I cannot say. but 
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the proportion of widowed 
females is now less than 
it was in 1891, and this is 
the case in each of the 
main religions. If the 
proportion of widows is a 
clue to the restrictions 
on their tc-marriage, the 
Sikhs clearly do not pro- 
hibit it much n^orc than 
the Mohammad.. ns. 
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The prevailing view that widow re-marriage is a lower form of marriage, 
hardly belter than legalized concubinage, leads to a curious violation of the law of 
endogamy. Thus in Karnal a Gujar may marry a Jat or Ror widow, or even 
a woman of a menial caste, but the woman is then called heri-kut, though it 
is still a real marriage. At the same time any marriage out of one's own caste, 

The idea appears to be that if a widow marry at all it does not much matter 
whether she be married inside the caste or without it, as the social disgrace will 
be much the same in either case. 

41. The sale Of wives.— When the lower form of marriage is recognized 
and widow re-marriage is allowed, there appears to be a difficulty in preventing 
marriage from degenerating into a temporary arrangement which can be deter- 
mined at the caprice of either party, though if the husband does not divorce the 
wife, he is entitled to compensation for her loss. This has led, among many of 
the Frontier tribes and among the Kanets and lower castes of the Himalayan 
Area, to a custom under which wives are sold like chattels. 

Among the Pathans of the Narra Ilaqa in Pindi Gheb Tahsil, the sale of wives 
has been reduced to a regular system. A bride is invariably purchased for a sum 
varying from Rs. 40 to Rs. 200, and the cost of the marriage feast falls on the 
boy's parents. If a woman, married or unmarried, is abducted, she and her 
abductor cannot return 10 the territory of the Pathans, unless the latter agrees to 
pay Rs. 420 as vani or compensation to her husband and parents. When this 
sum has been paid the, girl is considered to be the abductor's wife, and this form 
of marriage is called rogha^ a term also applied to the sum paid. Of this sum, a 
sum of Rs. 40, called tikra, goes to the parents even if the girl be married, and if 
she be unmarried, they take the whole sum. If the girl abducted be of a menial 
caste, only half these amounts are payable. 

Precisely the same custom prevails amongst the people of the Simla Hills, 
where this form of marriage by sale is called rit, the term also applied to the 
sum paid. 

42. Polygamy. — An attempt has been made to obtain data to show the 

s^ry Tab.e xvir. * astes which f™ tis ' P^VS^y, and the 

figures are not devoid of interest. It will be 
observed that the institution is not a matter of caste or status, for it is very common 
amongst the lower castes, such as the Chamars, Chuhras, Dagis, Nais and several 
other menial and artizan castes. Among the lower agricultural tribes, especially 
those of the hills, it is also common, for the Kanets, Ghirths, Gujars and Jats 
practise it somewhat extensively. In all the above classes the probability is 
that polygamy is really a result of the institution of widow-remarriage, man taking 
his brother's widow as he takes the rest of his chattels, but among the Kulu 
Kanets at least polygamy is a form of investment, as most of the field-work is 
done by the women, and a man's wealth depends on the number of his wives. 
This also applies to the Kangra Ghirths, but in a less degree, and probably the 
short lives of the women in Kangra are in a great measure due to the hard field- 
labour done by them. 

Amongst the higher Hindu castes polygamy is rare. The Khatris only 

P^uuponiLef^^us. return 2 ?4 cases ' but the Rahmans admit 
Hindus ... ... ... ... 6-t no less than 792, a considerable number 

MuiiiiiMfliiii iri ,n P ro P or ti° n t0 ^eir numbers. Amongst 

.o&amma ... Mohammadans, as might be expected, 

polygamy is relatively much more common, yet only n per milie of the 
married males among Mohammadans are returned as polygamous, as against 
6 per mille among Sikhs and Hindus, so that polygamy, fostered as it is by 
widow-remarriage, is quite exceptional in all religions. 

POLYANDRY. 

43. Forms of Polyandry.—There are two recognized forms of the custom 
of polyandry : (i) the lower or Nair form in which the husbands need not be (and, 
as a rule, are not) brothers, and (ii) the higher or Tibetan in which they must 
be brothers. 
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In the Punjab the latter form is almost the only one which exists, but 
instances of the lower form occur. In Spiti, a purely Tibetan country, a case 
occurred in my own experience in which two men, not brothers, took a common 
wife, and in consequence made their land joint and became brothers. A 
precisely similar case is reported from the trans-Giri part of Sirmaur, where the 
custom is said to be that only real brothers (' sons of one and the same mother') 
may take a joint wife, cousins or step-brothers being unable to do so. But in 
Kanawar (Tahsil Chini of Bashahr) step-brothers or cousins may marry one wife 
and specific instances of these practices are quoted. Indeed in rare cases men 
not related become dharm-bkass or ritual brothers and take a joint wife, usually 
making their property also joint, but the children of such marriages are considered 
to be of inferior status. In this tract instances of brothers marrying sisters as 
joint wives are not rare. 

Polyandry as an avowed institution may be said to be confined to the Spiti 
and Lahul parganat of Kangra, to Chamba-Lahul, Kanawar and the Sarai or 
highlands of Kulu and Mandi, though it is doubtless also practised more or less 
openly by the lower castes throughout the Himalayan Area, and, as a matter of 
fact, though the custom is not admitted, by the Jats of the plains. Of these 
tracts Spiti contains a purely Tibetan population, while Lahul, (as some recent 
anthropo metrical data show), and Kanawar have a population with strong 
Tibetan characteristics, though the former is being rapidly Hinduized. 

The practice however is not altogether a matter of locality, but of status, 
and it is not a little remarkable that, though Tibet has given its name to 
the higher form of polyandry, in Spiti, which has a purely Tibetan population, 
monogamy is, as Mr. Diack has pointed out, the rule.* and a system of primo- 
geniture prevails, the eldest son succeeding in the life-time of the father, while 
younger sons are sent to the monasteries : polyandry is only " practised among 
the dutatyas (or land-less class) and the bushans, or descendants of the monks 
of the Pin monastery, which requires no vow of celibacy from its members, and 
these have adopted the custom admittedly for prudential reasons, because they 
are a land -less class." 

On the other hand, the data now obtained for Kangra and Kanawar (in 
Subsidiary Tmbie xvin Bashahr) show that, though polyandry is 

essentially a Kanet practice, it is also not 
uncommon among Brahmans, and it occasionally occurs among the so-called 
Rajputs. No attempt was made to obtain data for any other localities, and the 
Rawalpindi entries are open to considerable doubt. 

44. Succession through females.— It is curious that in Kanawar there is 
no trace of succession through females, for the children take the clan-name of the 
father, and there is no tradition of their ever having taken the mother's clan- 
name. Succession of a sister's son is unknown. 

In Spiti however there are traces, possibly, of such succession, for in that 
fargana the Chhota Nono had two families by different wives, and his eldest 
son contended that they formed one family of which he was the head and sole 
heir, but the eldest son of the second wife urged that the two families were 
distinct, and that he as the eldest son of the second family ought to succeed to a 
moiety of the property. 

In the Kulu Valley chheti or a share of land is constantly assigned to a 
second wife for her separate maintenance and it is claimed that such land is 
exempt from partition between the husband and his brothers. The term 
chheti is also applied to land inherited through a female, eg., by a man who 
marries an only daughter. In that case her land is not merged in that of her 
husband but remains distinct, even when he is joint with his brothers, and 
it devolves, even after two or three generations, only on the descendants of the 
heiress.f 

• Gazetteer of Kangra (Kulu), Part IV, page 84. A very similar prohibition (against the marriage of 
any but the eldest son), with impartible property, exists in Southern India among the Nambudri 
Brahmans of Kerala.— Calcutta Rtvim, 1901, page 13a. 

t Indian Notes and Queries, 1894, section 363. 
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By a possible extension of this custom a widow retains her husband's land 
as Ion? as she remains in his house, and among the Kangra Gaddis this rule 
is even further extended, so that* a child born within the four walls of the 
husband's house' is called a chau-khandu and succeeds to his land however long 
a period may have elapsed since his death. 

45- Succession in polyandrous families. — The rules of succession in 
cases where a wife is taken by two or more brothers ought to throw light on the 
ideas underlying polyandry and on its origin, but unfortunately our information 
is often conflicting. In Spiti there is, as already noted, a system of monogamy 
and primogeniture amongst the landed classes, and those which practise poly- 
andry have as a rule no property, or so little that partition is not possible, and 
there appear therefore to be no rules of custom which would govern it. 

In Lahul ' among the subordinate landholders all sons are considered entitled 
to equal shares of their father's holding, but in practice they seldom divide 
and live on with wife, land, house and chattels in common,' but in the fertile 

{>art many have married separately and divided house and lands. In the joint 
amilies the custom is that the share of a brother who dies, without issue, goes 
to the brothers with whom he lived in unison or to his issue, to the exclusion of 

Gazetteer of Kan ra (Kntu) Part lit e t 3 ^ c ' a,m 0n lne P art °^ a separate branch 

i o angra n u , ar , page 3- ^ t he family. In Kanawar brothers with 
a joint wife are joint tenants, that is to say, the survivors succeed to the 
share of a deceased brother until all are dead, when their sons succeed. The 
rules as to partition of a polyandrous group are obscure and probably there is no 
fixed or definite custom. Thus Mr. G. G. Minniken writes: — 'When, on 
account of some cause or causes, the brothers agree to have the joint property 
divided, the law of inheritance is as follows : — 

(a) For landed property, the eldest brother is entitled, before the division 

is made, to a good piece of land, the younger brothers getting the 
house. The balance is then divided among all the brothers in- 
cluding the eldest and youngest. 

(b) Property, other than landed, is divided equally among the brothers 

and the State (the Raja).' 

As a rule, partition must be effected if one brother takes a separate wife, 
and Mr. Minniken notes : — ' In such cases, unless the new wife brought by one 
of the brothers (who had previously a share in a joint wife), consents to be a 
joint wife of all the brothers, the brother who has married her, and has brought 
her, is made to live separately from the polyandric household. But the bro- 
ther, who has taken a separate wife, is not barred from sharing in the joint wife. 
The joint wife will however always object to live with the brother who has a 
separate wife, and jealousy is said to be the cause. 

A brother taking a separate wife retains his right to share in the family 
property ; but the property must be divided. The law of division of property 
is as follows: — If he be the eldest brother he gets a good piece of land in 
addition to his equal share in the estate, but this is over and above the equal 
share made to him when dividing the property. The younger brother would 
get the house in addition to an equal part or share in land and property with the 
other brothers. If he be neither of these, he gets part, which is equal to the 
whole property minus a good piece of land, and the house divided into as many 
parts as there are brothers.' 

As regards paternity Mr. Minniken adds : — ' In Bashahr,* all the brothers 
are recognized as father of each of the children born of the common wife, but, 
for distinction sake, the eldest brother is called (teg babach) or eldest father, 
the younger brother (gato babach) or younger father, and so on. But ordinarily 
the eldest living brother is spoken of as father of the children born of the 
common wife. When disunion among the brothers takes place, and they 
break up the joint family, the joint wife names the fathers of the different 
children. 

• Awongjuhe lower classea, ia Kaaawar, the children, Mr. Minniken tella me, axe dtcn assigned by let. 
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In Kulu the custom has come into contact with the courts of law, and it is 
hardly open to doubt that legal fictions have been set up in order to make the 
institution fit in with our revenue system. Thus Mr. A. Anderson, CLE., notes 
that formerly the woman was deemed the wite of the eldest brother alone and 
thus all the children were held to be his, but it was proved that this custom 
was no longer recognized, the wife being allowed to state who the father was 
in each case and the succession following her allegations. Mr. Diack found 
that the eldest brother was deemed to be the father of the first born, the 
second brother the father of the next-torn, and so on. It is thus impossible 
to say what the actual custom was, if indeed any real or uniform custom ever 
existed, before our rule. 

It is almost impossible to doubt that these customs of polyandry amongst 
the lower classes and enforced celibacy of all but one son amongst the 
higher are prudential restraints on over-population. In Sirmaur the custom 
of polyandry, among the Kanets, is considered a valuable one because it pre- 
vents division of the land. So limited is the culturable area in the Himalayas 
that various other devices are resorted to, to prevent extreme morcellement. 
Thus the Kanets of Bangahal have impartible vands or lots, and if a man has 
Lyaii, Kangr* SettJemeot Report. 1 74. c/. «tso only one vand it devolves on the youngest 
i 3«- son : if he holds two, the other goes to the 

next youngest, and so on. 

In Kanawar the State used undoubtedly to directly encourage polyandry by 
penalizing the division of moveable property, and no doubt indirectly by refusing 
to allow partition of the holdings. 

These conditions find their counterpart in Europe. 1 Ilfaut que la maisrn 
fume,' is an Auvergnat saying and to ensure this everything is sacrificed. The 
cadets of the family remain unmarried and forego their legal shares in favour of 
the heir appointed by the father. 

46. The fertility of married women.— The average number of births 
registered in the two years 1899— 1900^ was 91 8,985 />?r annum, and the number 
of married women between the ages of 15 and 45 according to the census returns 
was 4,007,999 in 1901, giving an average of 229 children per 1,000 wives of the 
child-bearing ages, as against 198 in 1889-90. The birth returns may now be ac- 
cepted as fairly accurate, but while they exclude births in cantonments, they include 
illegitimate births, though the latter are probably a negligible factor in these 
Provinces, owing to the universality of marriage and the extended sense in which 
' marriage ' is understood. Unfortunately marriages are not yet registered in 
these Provinces, so ihat no data can be given as to the number of marriages in 
each year and its relation to the birth-rate. 

By religions we find that the Mohammadan population in 1899—1900 was 
appreciably more prolific than the Hindus and Sikhs combined. The former had 
237 children born to every 1,000 married women aged 15 — 45, whereas the Hindus 
and S'.khs had only 220 per 1.000. It is unfortunate that we have no separate 
figures for Sikh births, which are now returned as Hindu These data include the 
North-West Frontier Province with its predominating Mohammadan population 
in which the registration of births is most defective, so that the Mohammadan 
element is undoubtedly even more prolific than these figures show. 

Taking the births by sexes, in these two religions, we obtain the somewhat 

curious result that Mohammadans 
Bir,hs per ,.ooo m.nied wom en , . B ed 15-45. kave> proportionately, more male 

children than the Hindus. The 
difference is not great and may be 
explained by imperfect registra- 
tion among the Mohammadan 
population. The figures too are 
only for two years, 1899 — J 900. 
It is much to be regretted that 
these data are not compiled year by year in the Sanitary Commissioners' office. 

»8sa *M aye« of hitfb tirtb-rate. , 
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Subsidiary Table I-A. — Unadjusted age return 
0/ 100,000 of each sex (Rohtai)—conld. 



Agct. 


Actual i-iourm. 


Males. 


Females. 


I 


2 

• 


3 


31 and under 33 years 


••• 


»57 


100 


32 


n 


33 


»» 


• • • 


1,267 


956 


33 




34 


i> 


Ml 


280 


164 


34 


» 


35 


H 


• •• 


290 


228 


35 


» 


36 


11 


ft* i 


3.723 


3.456 


36 


n 


37 


11 


Ml 


493 


37 6 


37 


If 


38 


H 


• ft* 


253 


"4 


38 


M 


39 


II 


■ •• 


5>6 


i>5 


39 


•I 


40 


•> 


ft* t 


172 


55i 


40 


• 


4« 


II 


• 


5.778 


6,443 


4> 


11 


43 


l» 




133 


59 


42 


» 


43 


•1 


• 


689 


349 


43 


» 


44 


1* 


■ •• 


277 


18S 


44 


«f 


45 


» 


Ml 


235 


164 


45 


W 


46 


l» 


■ • t 


2,980 


2,449 


46 


l« 


47 


II 


«•« 


353 


'75 


47 


II 


48 


i» 


■*■ 


186 


81 


4 3 


II 


49 


» 


■•■ 


379 


3«5 


49 


II 


5o 


»l 


pa ■ 


113 


in 


50 


l> 


51 


11 


• •• 


4,624 


4.299 


5« 


It 


52 


II 


>• . 


93 


47 


52 


M 


53 


>i 


■ • • 


434 


210 


53 


II 


54 


l> 




103 


32 


54 


II 


55 


•1 


• •• 


112 


54 


55 


M 


56 


il 


• • • 


1,436 


1,041 


56 


II 


57 


11 




190 


123 


57 


,1 


58 


* 


Ml 


152 


52 


58 


H 


59 


» 


... 


»55 


122 


59 


•1 


60 


II 




7« 


55 


60 


it 


61 


i» 


• . . 


1 ,66 1 


3.»45 


61 


II 


62 


II 


Ml 


58 


42 


62 


II 


63 


» 


... 


179 


123 
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Subsidiary Table I -A. — Unadjusted age-return 
of ioo,ooo of each sex (Rohtak) — contd. 



Actual figures. 



Ages. 


Males. 


Females. 






I 


• 


2 


3 




and under 64 years 




68 


32 


64 


II 


65 i» 


• • ■ 


53 


26 


65 


>i 


66 „ 


• at 


747 


523 


66 


>» 


67 „ 


»•• 


87 


3a 


67 


n 


68 „ 




73 


40 


68 


»• 


69 »• 


• • * 


8a 


39 


69 


11 


70 „ 


t • • 


35 


24 


70 


It 


71 ., 




86a 


791 


7» 

* 


M 


7 a » 




10 


6 


7a 


l» 


73 




40 


34 


7T 


H 


74 » 




11 


3 


74 


M 


75 >i 




»3 


7 


7S 
/J 


»l 


76 11 




148 


89 


76 


It 


77 ». 




1a 


9 


77 


M 


78 „ 




12 


3 


78 


l» 


79 »• 




«4 


4 


7Q 


i) 


80 „ 




6 


2 


80 


n 


81 „ 




a«5 
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81 


ii 


8a „ 


• ■• 


1 


3 


82 


r» 


83 


• •• 


6 


6 


83 


i» 


84 


§•* 


6 


2 


84 


» 


85 „ 


HI 


7 


3 


85 


• » 


86 || 


• • * 


«7 


13 


86 


)• 


87 -, 


• »• 


1 


1 


87 


»i 


88 n 


• •• 




1 


88 


11 


89 „ 




I 




89 


i» 


90 1. 


• •• 


I 




90 


i) 


9i » 


• 


36 


fa 


91 


>> 


9» .» 


• •• 


I 


••• 


92 


n 


93 p 


... 


• •• 


1 


93 


»i 


94 


• •• 




••• 
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SUBSIDIARY Table I-A. — Unadjusted age r eturn 
of 100,000 of each sex (Rohtak)—conc\&. 







Actual ricuRss. 






Males* 


Females. 


I 


2 


3 


94 and under 95 years 




... 




95 » 9 6 •) 




4 


1 


96 „ 97 ,» 




1 


... 


97 „ 58 „ 


• •• 


1 


1 


98 „ 99 




1 


1 


99 » 100 m 




• • • 


••• 


100 and over ... 




3 


5 


Total 




100,000 


100,000 
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Subsidiary Table I.B.— Adjusted age-return of 100,000 of each sex. 
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61-64 
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mm 
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Mt 
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••• 


mm 


• •4 
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•M 
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• •• 


■M 
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Ml 
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••• 


tm 
••• 

•44 
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444 
44« 




■ 44 


mm 




tm 


444 


Mt 


44* 


sis 


• •■ 


• 44 


44. 


mm 
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• •• 




«4M 




• •4 


... 




90-91 


• ■■ 


Mt 






tm 


444 




91—91 


4m 


• *• 


... 


■ 44 


mm 


444 


Mb 


91-93 




•44 


44M 


•»« 


•■• 


44* 


• •. 


93-94 
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IM 








•■> 


04-05 


mm 


• •• 




mt 


Mt 


4.4 
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9i— Qfi 
















06 97 






... 


mm 








97-98 
0-99 


444 


•»4 


... 
••• 


mm 
.44 


••» 

... 


... 


. ■ ■ 

•44 


99-100 


•■• 




44* 


.*» 




4.4 




iou and 0 




• •• 


• •• 








mm 



Total 



Males. 



S.957 
1.445 
9.735 
3,654 
J.1M3 
3457 
3,»»S 

a,6u 
3.o37 

3,1 ii 



1. 573 

3,150 



2,140 
905 
2.576 

3,006 
448 

«.7-=4 
612 
957 

4,271 

1,007 
76l 

l«5M 

354 
4.725 
180 

>,m 

U9 
4»2 
3.911 
Sol 

335 
59< 
239 
4.6/5 

2,946 
2 4 o 

,S J 
463 

Hi 

3.9 U 

1 1 3 

t 
117 

'.575 
214 
123 

2,670 
62 
227 
47 

812 

I 

16 
81 
11 

•7 



S 
20 
S 

4>7 
9 
31 
2 

8 
43 
4 

I 

a 
5 



5 
1 
I 
3 
131 



100,000 



Smoothed. 



FtUALU- 



ActuiU. 



2.940 

3.0X>« 
3.»7l 
2.H22 
2.731 
2.740 
2,7O0 

3/yio 
3,618 
3,576 
2,510 
2,468 
3.4'4 
3,175 
3.324 
2,260 
2,130 
2,085 

I 962 

1,823 
1,720 
•.705 
1,690 
1,670 

1,652 
•.638 

1,620 
1,(102 
t,j8t 

«.5'3 
1,540 
1 502 
1.460 
1,460 
»,37S 
1.335 
1.285 
>.245 
1,204 
1,162 
1,122 
1,1. o 
1,061 
1.029 

1,000 

975 
040 

913 

I 7 ' 
S35 
Soo 

765 
743 
710 
681 

058 

623 
600 
5« 
S40 
5,0 
480 

445 
410 
382 
345 
320 
291 
259 
224 
195 
i»o 
I GO 
144 
135 
120 
103 
9S 
7» 
63 

S« 

5» 

45 
42 
40 

37 

33 
20 
•9 
>7 
Ij 
12 
10 
7 
5 
* 

3 
I 



3.951 
1.569 
3,6.7 
3.923 

3,941 
3.278 
3.047 
3.0I I 
2.9U 
3,o86 
3.243 

•J73 
3.757 
1.600 
2,032 

a-437 
3,i t 4 

O03 
2,420 

S7o 
4.491 

294 
•,973 

465 
l.o$6 



'«! 

■.556 
352 

5,383 
"32 

1.358 

257 
38l 

3.709 
690 
>43 
583 
■94 

5.631 
118 
524 
St 
164 

2,665 
207 
76 
455 
120 

3.885 
64 
3'7 
45 
102 

1.387 
147 
47 
130 
66 
3,877 
52 
158 
U 

6^3 
49 

36 
56 

1,069 
15 
63 

7 

9 
385 
ll 

4 
32 

9 

16 
32 

4 

53 
3 



3 



4 

33 
3 
.1 
31 
I 

H 



100,000 
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Subsidiary Table \\.—A*e-distribution of 10,000 of each sex. 



Age-period. 


I90I. 


1S91. 


1881. 


Males. 


r empties. 


Males. 


Females. 


.Males. 


Females. 






1 






2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


oand 


unde 


r 1 ... 


... 


... 


304 


33* 


409 


467 


3'3 


35* 

203 


I H 


» 


3 ... 


... 


... 


'59 


>77 


291 


3'8 


1 do 


3 „ 


>i 


3 


Ma 


... 


258 


377 


297 


335 


209 


339 


3 « 


>• 


4 ... 


... 


... 


259 


291 


298 


3'7 


253 


2S8 


4 M 


i> 


5 


... 


... 


2/7 


2<J7 


325 


330 


274 


295 


Total 0—5 


•»• 


... 


... 




1,374 


1,620 




1,329 


M75 


c and under to ... 


... 


«• 


l.3 6 6 


1,380 


I.383 


-.37' 


1.374 


1.372 


10 „ 


>» 


15 ... 


... 


... 


1.225 


1,080 


«.°45 


9«>5 


1,206 


1.054 


15 » 


» 


20 ... 


• M 


... 


907 


O ,0 


1,040 




692 


853 


20 ., 


n 


25 ... 


•M 


... 


795 


851 


922 


939 


I s > 


9'5 


35 - 


n 


3° ■•• 


... 


»• 


840 


872 


949 


1.005 


850 


877 


30 „ 


»» 


35 ... 


■M 


... 


830 


869 


647 


597 


846 


878 


35 


•» 


40 ... 


... 


... 


548 


536 


659 


7o3 


5°9 


480 


40 » 


>• 


45 - 


... 


. . . 


641 


672 


35' 


320 


650 


701 


45 « 


It 


50 ... 


... 


• a. 


350 


311 


497 


497 


345 


311 


50 » 


W 


55 •« 




... 


463 


457 


107 


100 


493 


47 » 


55 m 


H 


60 ... 


... 


• •• 


«79 


"55 


3^9 


361 


170 


142 


bonnd 


over 


... 




... 


599 


S87 


321 


292 


582 


571 


Mean »ge 


•■ . 


... 


... 


249 


247 


828 


224 


249 


246 



SUBSIDIARY Table Uhk—Age'distribution of 10,000 of each sex by religion. 









Age. 






HlXDUS. 


Sikhs. 


J mm. 


MOHIMMIDIXI. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males- 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 








1 






2 


3 


4 


S 


6 


7 


8 


9 


0 and under 


I 


• •• 


■ a* 


• •* 


'280 


3"9 


204 


3°2 


3«4 


332 


324 


353 


1 .. 


*, 


3 








«43 


160 




»5^ 


'25 


'3' 


«74 


1 4 


2 ,. 


M 


3 








237 


254 




227 


245 


256 


278 


301 


3 ■ 


1 •» 


4 








242 


275 


23' 


236 


233 


258 


27S 


303 


4 n 




5 








250 


271 


236 


238 


241 


270 


304 


324 


7otal 




~S 


MM 




M* 


1,1-2 


1,269 




MSJ 


1,148 


1,247 




i*$8* 


5 » 


»» 


10 




tN 




1,300 


1.35" 


11*36 


1.190 


1,24° 


1.272 


1.440 


1.428 


10 » 


»» 


'5 








1,230 


1,100 


1.207 


1,0 ;o 


1,146 


1,105 


1,228 


1,072 


«5 - 


N 


20 








94S 


862 


Q«,q' 


804 


953 


9>3 


S64 


8'3 


20 „ 


*. 


25 


•M 






B34 


87' 


837 


876 


943 


i 11 


750 


832 


25 •• 


»» 


30 


•*« 


■M 


• ■* 


867 


876 


804 


883 


854 


833 


8'5 


867 


30 >• 


>t 


35 




MS 




8 -.2 


863 


744 


841 


804 


772 


84* 


878 


3.") w 


•t 


40 


IM 






563 


549 


55" 


59' 


610 


579 


537 


5'9 


40 ■ 


t< 


45 


••• 


■ >• 


Ml 


679 


7,6 


6.3 


710 


677 


694 


618 


643 


45 » 


M 


50 


••• 






367 


338 


397 


416 


45" 


377 


33o 


3'4 


50 » 


>• 


55 


• ■• 






482 


481 


4<>4 


5'8 


443 


472 


445 


432 




•• 


60 


. > . 


■ •• 




186 


'55 


251 


316 


260 


209 


162 


146 


60 andc 


ver 




m 






560 


580 


723 


702 


467 


547 


611 


57* 


Mean age 






... 


... 


253 


251 


261 


267 


254 


253 


244 


242 



Noil.— The Ggurji in Subsidiary Tables I! and III are calculated oo the totals for both Provinces, incla ling the Natire State). 
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Subsidiary Table III. B.— Distribution of 1 0,000 of each sex in the District (excluding the City) 1 

and in the City of Delhi. 





All tsuoioss. 


Hindu*. 


Jains. 


MOHAMMaOANS. 


Mate* 


1 

Females. 


Male s. 


Females. 


Male*. 


Females, 






1 


a 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Dictrfrf PnnnlaHnn 




■ «* 




223,415 


212.774 


X83.34X 


2,337 


2,123 


41.306 


37.524 


Age. 






















0 anu unacr i 


• . • 


». • 


334 


301 


336 


352 


445 


4-57 


369 


404 


• a n 3 


* • • 


• •• 


1 16 


137 


««5 


J 36 


•45 


165 


Il6 


138 


2 » » O 


• a. 


• •• 


246 


261 


245 


258 


248 


221 


254 


282 


3 a m 4 


■ • • 


••« 


274 


321 


274 


3'9 


181 


306 


282 


331 


4 i» »> 5 


••• 


**. 


27Q 




27 s 


312 


303 


^o6 






Total 0 to 5 ••• 


• • • 


• • • 


1. 240 


1.700 


1.275 


I,*i77 


1,322 


I,4SS 




I.I08 


5 and under 10 


• •• 


• • a 


'•377 


I,38l 


i,373 


•,376 


1,288 


1,333 


I,406 


1,404 


»° » ,, »5 




** ■ 


i,»47 


1,011 


«,'47 


1,010 


993 


947 


I,l60 


1,019 


»5 » 20 


• •• 


• a. 


963 


820 


976 


810 


924 


815 


899 


838 


3o „ „ 25 


• ■ ■ 




832 


874 


810 

a* 7 


871 


967 


QQ4 


787 

9 9 


883 


25 •» » 3° 






9=3 


898 




901 


852 


843 


892 


885 


2° >i »> 35 






852 


912 


849 


922 


890 


871 


864 


863 


35 ,» »> 4° 


■ • • 


■ >• 


576 


560 


585 


569 


625 


542 


528 


516 


4° n i» 45 


■ •a 


• •• 


680 


749 


683 


759 


693 


636 


659 


707 


Total 45 and over 


■ a* 


• a • 




'.396 


1.398 


'.399 


1,446 


I.564 


1,481 


i,377 


45 and under 50 


• . ■ 


• •■ 




318 


*6o 


726 


407 


106 


06 1 


28c 


50 » >• 55 






468 


495 


470 


497 


419 


297 


463 


495 


55 a » 00 


■ • « 


• •• 


' 5 * 


122 


>55 


122 


248 


334 


146 


'J 5 


do ana over ... 


• •• 


• •• 


428 


461 


4«3 


454 


372 


627 


5" 


482 


mean age ... 


... 


• ■ • 


244 


24*5 


24 2 


245 


247 


249 


244 


«39 




• •• 


■ M 








50,098 


I,8l7 


1,449 


47.244 


AX 2l6 


Age. 






















r\ it\A 1 1 n rl r r ff 

0 ana uuuer 1 


• • 1 


• •a 


399 


360 


281 


342 


275 


235 


328 


388 


1 ,1 n 2 


• ■ • 


• ■ a 


114 


«37 


98 


13« 


72 


76 


137 


•47 


2 u 3 


IH 


■ •• 


200 


232 


'77 


2 i I 


176 


159 


233 


262 


3 1. >. 4 


• •• 


• • a 


200 


259 


LI A 

188 


255 


154 


186 


223 


265 


4 a a 5 






2oq 


2S5 

J J 


177 

II 


220 


204 


170 

IV 


J J 




Total 0 to 5 ... 


• •• 


• •a 


1,022 


1 ,243 


021 


I.IS9 


88 1 


835 


1.196 


1 ,161 


5 and under 10 


• •• 


• • a 


I.P2I 


1,180 


968 


','37 


020 


649 


I.109 


1,240 


10 ,, „ 15 




• mm 


1,101 


1,030 


1,058 


952 


596 


925 


1,173 


1,119 


15 1. .. 20 


* • ■ 


«a • 


948 


968 


959 


95« 


1,040 


I,Il8 


938 


979 


20 „ „ 25 




• a . 


1.060 


1,060 


1,078 


1,124 


980 




1.01 5 


078 


25 ,. 1, 3° 




• •a 


1,004 


868 


i»045 


9'4 


897 


980 


914 


808 


3° i> 1. 35 


*« • 


• 


1.003 


905 


1,074 


961 


1,024 


856 


904 


840 


35 „ ». 4o 




a • • 


520 


430 


560 


454 


704 


690 


462 




40 „ 1. 45 


• ■ . 


• •a 


772 
II* 


72^ 


°JJ 


770 


7J7. 


6*6 


667 




Total 45 and over 




a • • 


'.549 


'.59» 


1,484 


'.578 


'.915 


2,056 


1,642 


1,608 


45 and under 50 


■ ■ • 




337 


279 


342 


283 


435 


434 


325 


268 


50 « » ?5 




■ •• 


546 


572 


55 1 


57* 


533 


683 


548 


576 


55 „ n 6 ° 






»54 




'37 


129 


369 


242 


169 


115 


60 and over ... 


• • . 


• •• 


512 


6?6 


454 


595 


578 


697 


600 


649 


Mean age 






26*2 


255 


26-6 


25-9 


283 


28-8 


257 


249 



330 
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IV. 



Age-distribution by sex. 



[ Punjab, 190X. 



Subsidiary Table III-C— Distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the District (excluding the City) 

and in the City of Lahore. 



All MLiOtosi. 


HlKDUS. 


Sikhs. 


Jaims. 


Mohammedans. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males* 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Female*. 


1 


a 


•* 


A 

*» 


■ 


6 


7 


8 


g 


10 


520,453 


438,692 


113,067 


93, "2 


87,308 


65,370 


347 


280 


318,788 


279,130 


334 


344 


3 Z 4 


35 5 


310 


39 1 


2SQ 




1A I 

344 


35* 


199 


-°9 




217 


X oO 


•5" 


1 1 6 
* 3 


1A1 

•43 


200 


Orn 
• ly 


207 


'yfi 1 




271 


Aft 


2o t 


202 


214 


27 1 


27 2 


272 


283 


29I 


321 


244 


2C6 


231 


179 


373 


289 


392 


300 


309 


3<>9 


252 


2 4 l 


3'7 


179 


397 


311 


1,364 


1.397 


1 397 


1476 


'.243 


1,097 


1,124 


','79 


1,385 


1,443 


fl A1A 




1 .187 




t OCT 

»»357 




1,124 


1,286 


1.117 
••43/ 


I 117 

•■43/ 


I 307 

«,*yj 




I 2 66 

*»*3 U 


1 } I 1 O 


*'33° 


yy+ 




1,000 


1 .206 


1 . 1 7(1 

*>• /y 


98S 


917 


960 


892 


1,078 


907 


692 


786 


974 


927 


792 


869 


808 


868 


821 


921 


865 


893 


778 


856 


805 


878 


816 


863 


767 


918 


979 


7-4 


811 


875 


800 




8m 


030 


705 


882 


022 


I Ol6 
■ i u J u 


834 
"*•> 


8ai 

*"»• 


459 


486 


445 


47 1 


470 


570 


636 


678 


460 




59* 


650 


624 


641 


54i 


753 


749 


678 


593 


629 


I A1 A 

M74 


f Aril 


I j^UU 


«)34° 




1.770 


1 .470 


1 7 CO 


1.4X1 


1.141 


286 


296 


284 


300 


327 


38 2 


403 


535 


276 


275 


4**,$ 




43 u 


40U 


A A C 

445 




117 


is8 


4l6 


41 1 
4' ■ 




tic 

•35 


• 44 


131 


224 


1 76 


211 


286 


I 64 
•34 


127 
/ 


fin il 


CEI 

33* 


54* 


503 




60 7 


5 10 
3 * :/ 


671 
3/ 1 


6G1 

sy* 


610 
30 u 




34- 


2J5 


234 


34*6 


267 


26 


263 


338 


23*5 


1X0,096 


82,068 


42,069 


27,227 


4,772 


2,251 


248 


172 


68,478 


51,123 


*11 


181 

3 01 


'30 


355 


• 97 




282 


407 


114 
J'4 


1QQ 

jyy 


1 00 


1 6i 

•Do 


95 


149 


83 


1 60 


2o2 


1 7i 


I04 


I 66 

•33 


180 


240 


I 6n 




1 4f> 
1 3W 


2^8 


282 


201 


20O 


261 
*3' 


t82 


249 


167 


240 


105 


344 


323 


233 


I96 


255 


188 


253 


164 


241 


H3 


258 


121 


232 


210 


26l 


937 


1,276 


831 


1,310 


627 


1,323 


1,210 


i,337 


1,024 


1,321 


040 


I 2 64 


871 


1 226 


662 


1 018 


1.4Q2 


1,162 


1,000 


1,262 


1 in 




1 ,004 


974 


7°7 


866 


I I2Q 
•I**** 


qio 


1.0.17 


1 074 


1,081 


9)3 


1,098 


959 


J.075 


1,040 


887 


I.047 


I.O87 


924 


1,167 


981 


•,238 


1,023 


i,549 


1,044 


726 


•.279 


•»053 


948 


I.I44 


893 


1,150 


950 


».37< 


1,031 


1,048 


1,163 


1,070 


87O 


«,°45 


923 


i,«36 


895 


1,171 


982 


685 


1,163 


993 


936 


601 


500 


665 


5°5 


742 


520 


806 


698 


55* 


488 


736 


743 


73 « 


777 


687 


822 


605 


291 


754 


731 


«,34o 


1,446 


1,284 




1,349 


',324 


1,412 


93° 


1,421 


1,446 


311 


271 


322 


3" 


3«3 


289 


484 


t?4 


301 


244 


434 


480 


4«7 


508 


446 


47« 


444 


233 


453 


474 


»3« 


134 


«38 


145 


•47 


7» 


161 


•74 


125 


•»5 


464 


57« 


407 


558 


444 


493 


323 


349 


543 


613 


26*1 


250 


26-3 


35-5 


27-7 


25*3 


34'3 


2JI 


359 


249 



33> 
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Age-distribution by sex. 



Chapter 



Subsidiary Table 1II-D.— Distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the District (excluding the City) 

and in the City of Amritsar. 





All religions. 


Hindus. 




Jains. 


MOHAMMEDAN*. 


Males. 


Fcmalej. 


Males 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Femi.es. 




1 


m 
a 


3 


4 


5 


0 


7 


Q 


9 


10 


District Population 


466,656 


394,743 


117,382 


98,486 


137.717 


108,750 


529 


3/8 


210,512 


186,669 


Age. 
























0 and under 1 




366 


37° 


377 


3 6 9 


349 


304 


227 


45o 


37 3 


409 


1 ,, » a 




235 


242 


234 


253 


218 


197 


94 


211 


246 


263 


2 „ ,, 3 


• 


268 


270 


284 


290 


253 


2l6 


189 


344 


269 


290 


3 » » 4 


• • • 


278 


284 


3° ' 


321 


260 


226 


41ft 


132 


278 


399 


4 i> »» 5 


* ■ • 


a8 5 


279 


291 


310 


201 


229 


265 


100 


2Q0 


39I 


Total 0 to 5 




ii432 


1,445 


M&7 


i,543 


I.34S 


1,172 


▼ T Pi T 


1,243 


'.463 


1,552 


S and under 10 


* •> • 


1,37^ 


1,269 


1,488 


i,398 


1,308 


1,110 


1,532 


1,561 


1,358 


1,393 


10 „ „ 15 


• •• 


>,34o 


1,047 


1,289 




1,385 


954 


945 


1,270 


1,341 


1,009 


15 »> »> 30 




969 


867 


945 


843 


1,004 


856 


832 


635 


959 


885 


ao „ „ 25 


»•« 


707 


02 J 


7'7 


R 1 r, 
OI9 


679 


030 


9°7 


926 


719 




35 » » 3° 


• •• 


743 


865 


763 


874 


675 


871 


567 


873 


777 


857 


30 » n 35 


• • * 


009 


797 


7"4 


769 


014 


030 


O24 


a* m A. 

556 


724 


787 


35 „ », 40 


• •* 


499 


568 


469 


554 


49 1 


617 


794 


66l 


520 


546 


40 p » 45 


»«« 


559 




.0. 
581 


a .a 
64O 


526 


741 


794 


556 


508 


11 


Total 45 and over... 


I,0oO 


1,005 


1,547 


1,502 


m am, 


2,005 


1,814 


1,719 


1,571 


»,554 


45 and under 50 


• •• 


320 


364 


282 


3. "54 


373 


450 


510 


37° 


3°7 




50 „ » 55 


••• 


454 


466 


452 


436 


489 


557 


473 


476 


43 « 


429 


55 .» » 60 


•M 


199 


185 


i74 


153 


259 


234 


321 


265 


•73 


173 


60 and over 


• •• 


7'3 


650 


639 


579 


*56 


764 


510 


60S 


660 


623 


Mean age 




24-4 


25'2 


237 


24-3 


25*4 


27-5 


260 


249 


24*0 


244 


City Population... 


93.199 


69,230 


37 5 4i6 


27,701 


10,340 


7,520 


283 


249 


44,563 


33,232 


Age 
























0 and under 1 




270 


352 


246 


334 


265 


316 


318 


401 


292 


Oil 


1 „ 11 3 


«•« 


100 


125 


84 


116 


113 


113 


141 




1 10 


136 


2 n K 3 


• *• 


217 


266 


200 


241 


218 


235 


389 


201 


331 


206 


3 >» " 4 




195 


260 


190 


239 


178 


249 


424 


201 


204 


281 


4 m ii 5 




2 13 


250 


193 


229 


100 


19S 


353 


442 


241 


203 


Total 0 to 5 




995 


',253 


9»3 


1.159 


934 


1,1 10 


1,625 


1,245 


1,078 


1,370 


5 and under to 




1,049 


1,212 


1.033 


1,185 


1,072 


1,134 


1,237 


1,486 


1,062 


1,247 

1 ' I 


10 „ M '5 


• •• 


1,144 


990 


1.137 


948 


1,160 


867 


1,131 


1,165 


1,148 


I.OlS 
* t O 


15 20 


• •• 


993 


824 


1,043 


829 


954 


808 


954 


1,084 


9*3 


8ll 


20 „ „ 25 


* • • 


959 


8O7 


1, 103 


oo2 


82 3 


O4O 


1,025 


1,044 


003 


855 


25 »» 30 




957 


930 


999 


965 


809 


769 


883 


643 


934 


943 


30 .. » 35 


• • • 


1,003 


973 


978 


943 


890 


I.OOO 


707 


723 


1,055 


993 


35 ,, »» 40 


••• 


SI 


53* 


509 


526 


525 


701 


565 


442 


559 


499 


40 „ ,, 45 




840 


866 


804 


913 


850 


1,109 


530 


924 


867 


810 


Total 45 and over... 


'.534 


1,554 


1,483 


1,650 


1,941 


1,656 


1.343 


1,245 


i,47i 


1,434 


45 and under 50 


... 


316 


280 


310 


294 


389 


313 


283 


2o I 


306 


261 


5° 11 »» 55 




543 


563 


558 


631 


647 


597 


389 


522 


5" 


505 


55 ». »• 6 <> 


... 


126 


118 


127 


103 


168 


108 


212 


40 


"3 




60 and over 


... 


539 


593 


488 


622 


737 


638 


459 


482 


539 


565 


Mean age 




263 


259 


262 


26-6 


277 


37'5 


23-3 


237 


360 


350 



232 
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IV. 



General proportions of the sexes. 



[Punjab, 1901. 



SUBSIDIARY Table VI.— General proportions of the sexes by Natural Divi- 
sions, Districts, and Cities. 



Natural Division, District, City or State. 


F&MALS3 TO I.OOO MALI 8. 


1 90I. 


1891. 
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aaa 
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British Territory :~ 














(i) including North-West Frontier Province 
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(ii) excluding „ 




■ 1 


a ■ • 
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855 






Total Native States 


• • • 


• ■ • 
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834 




828 


Total Nor'.h-West Frontier Province 
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... 
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Pataudi 
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4 4. 
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Females per 1,000 males at each age. 
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IV. 



females in Sikh families. 



[Punjab, 1901. 



Subsidiary Table VII-B. — Showing the number of females by religions in Sikh families in the 
7 Districts of Jullundur, Ludhiana, Ferosepore, Lahore, Amritsar, Gurdaspur and Gujran- 
wala. 

















Number or Females. 




1N0. 






Caste. 










Rtturntd as. 


Percentage of 

H 1 rw! lie (A 












Total 
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Sikhs. 
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51 


1.279 


38 


9 


CnhimDa 




■ •■ 


... 


••• 




1,906 


57 


1,849 


3' 


10 


Chuhra 


• ■■ 


#** 


... 


•to 


... 


788 


35 


7<53 


3'2 


11 




... 


••• 


A#- 


Ml 


... 


5 


... 


5 


... 


ia 


raqir 


• •• 


• •■ 


... 


*•• 


HI 


IS* 


6 


H5 


4' 


13 


uujar 


• 


• •• 


••* 




... 


30 


I 


«9 


5- 


14 


Jat 


... 


• •■ 


••• 




.•• 


153.9" 


5.3" 


148,601 


35 


'5 


jninwar 


... 


• •• 


•to 


•to 


• * . 


185 


17 


168 


92 


16 


i„i.i,, 
J uiana 


. . . 


• •• 


• ■• 


... 


»M 


30 


••• 


90 

• 


... 


>7 


k'atsl 

riaiai 


■ • • 


••• 


• M 






32 5 


»*. 


335 


... 


18 


t\aniDon 


M. 




. . . 


M« 


• •■ 


301 


1 


30O 


•5 


19 


1/1,1,,; 
Knattri 


■M 


t . • 


• •• 


M« 


... 


■.367 


83 


1.384 


61 


20 


Kumhar 


... 


IN 


... 


... 


.*. 


393 


7 


886 


18 


31 




■M 


•■■ 


••• 


•M 


... 


3 


M> 


3 


... 


23 


Lohar 


■ . . 


•to 


Ml 


Mt 


■ ■• 


834 


27 


BO? 


33 


'3 


Mahajan 


... 


• •• 


••• 


••• 


... 


3 


... 


3 


... 


24 


Mahtam 


•M 


... 


• •• 


• •• 


... 


"43 


<•• 


143 


... 


25 


Mazhabi 


... 




■•a 


... 


... 


lot 

• 


M« 


lOt 


«• 


26 


Nai 


• •■ 


KM 


• •a 


■ •• 


Ml 


943 


IS 


934 


19 


37 


Rahtia 


••• 




•M 


• 




>45 


3 


143 


14 


28 


Raj 


... 


*• * 


... 


*. ■ 


... 


48 


1 


37 


26 


39 


Rajput 


■•• 




••• 


• . . 




5' 


1 


So 


2' 


30 


Ratbor 


••> 


■to 


.*• 


• ■• 


• •• 


•9 




«9 


... 


31 


Saini 




... 


**■ 


••« 


•1. 


'35 


10 


135 


74 


33 


Saiqligar 


... 


... 


■ •» 


••• 


Ma 


4 


... 


4 


... 


33 


Sud 


■M 


■•■ 




■ •• 


... 


0 


3 


7 


23*7 


34 


Sunar 


Ml 




••• 




• ■• 


473 


8 


464 


>7 


35 


Tarkhan 


... 


•** 


•■a 




... 


6,488 


ts6 


6,362 


«9 












Tout 


M. 


170.326 


5.808 


|64.5»8 


34 
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Chapter 



SUBSIDIARY Table VIIC -.—Showing the proportion of girls under 5 and 1 to every 1,000 boys under 

$ and 1 years of age. 











Children undkr 5. 






'.'MIES 1. 




Disttict or State. 






























All 

Religions. 


Hindus. 


Sikhs. 


dans. 


All 
Religions. 


nin<ias. 


osicns* 


Moharn e- 
dans. 


1 


a 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


— — , 

9 


Hissar 


•■• 




M 


957 


949 


846 


990 


965 


963 


795 
... 


1,004 


Liharu 


ftM 


*** 


• •■ 


1,036 


1,073 




8^0 

.'7 


870 


95° 


5<55 


Rohtak 


• ■• 


••• 




956 


943 


333 


I02< 


182 


9/0 


„ 


1 o33 


Dujana 






V 


981 


c.62 




I,0l8 


1,01 ■ 


1,116 


... 


835 


Gufgarn 


■M 




• M 


990 


994 


333 


982 


9:8 


9*4 




970 


Pataudi 


• •• 




*•• 


960 


0 £ 7 


■M 


57t 
y / j 


95 « 


9'.2 




806 


Delhi 


• •• 




• a* 


y/y 


CM 


■ ■444 


1 * . 


9 ! 3 


934 


»>7 


1,013 


Karn.1 


..■ 


... 


• •• 


884 


CI2 


889 


072 

y 1 


93" 


9>7 


I,n29 


990 


Amba'a 


Ml 


... 


... 


865 


724 


95a 


010 


801 


742 


1,001 
1,064 


Ka'tia 




Ml 


••• 


01 7 
y* / 


014 


84.I 


OJ 5 
yt J 


928 


868 


8l6 


Nahan 




... 




uc 

yt j 


Ql8 


650 


1,114 


889 


876 


385 


1,213 


Simla 






... 


1,023 


1.005 


i.aoo 


I 088 


995 


1,029 




8j6 


Simla Hill Stat 


m 




... 


• ,»35 


I 039 


1,133 


182 


t,°34 


1.03a 


ijae8 


970 


Kangra 




... 


•** 


1 003 


1 005 


961 


968 


9->5 


991 


667 


1.065 


Mandi 


mm 


»•• 


... 


1,017 


1 Ol6 




1 010 


965 


9 r '3 


... 


1,000 


SuM 




• •• 


•M 


.1.072 


1,072 




1 .0 77 


94S 


04t 


... 


9i7 


Hoihiarpur 


• *• 


... 


■ •a 


902 


9o2 


833 


914 
y * n 


922 


014 


852 


949 


Jullondur 
Kafurtkala 


Ml 

M*J 


• •• 
■M 


••■ 

... 


848 
9>9 


821 
867 


709 
85s 


913 

94 3 


801 

22 


840 
87S 


7 e 9 
771 


934 

033 


Ludhiana 


■•• 


••• 


... 


lao 


814 


747 


879 


856 


872 


766 


898 


italer Kotla 


■•• 






870 
867 


855 


712 


as! 


910 


l"2 


790 


966 


Kerozepur 




... 


... 


816 


Il8 


02 C 

y j 


&S4 


8t8 


789 


914 


Faridtot 


\putiata 






856 


909 


757 


95° 


939 


943 


8ft> 


1,024 




... 






902 


ej4 


C42 


910 


896 


899 


954 


Phuliian States { ftak.i* 


»•• 


• ■* 


9,11 


938 


8<J4 


1,11x4 


1,003 


1.013 


931 


i.o*9 




f find 


... 


... 


0/i6 




■tig 


it 01 5 


<-3o 


941 


946 


891 


Montgomery 


••• 






04 6 




824 


040 


947 


938 


778 


963 


Lah ire 








C76 


88) 


669 


010 


881 


921 


712 


90J 


Amritsar 








8t>3 


882 


( " "j 


041 


869 


bc2 


699 


973 


rda spur 








Am 


016 


845 


9°S 


93 s * 


94* 


824 


05S 


Chimbu 




*M 


. .. 


■ • 


1,039 


4*9 


I,c68 


554 


942 


a*. 


1.234 


Sialkot 




»M 




9*S 




7&7 


948 


013 


009 


79* 


921 


Guiranwata 


... 


•M 




949 




702 


99i 


S99 


S78 


772 


937 


Gu;rat 




... 




936 


g 


853 


9J6 


934 


1,033 


036 


933 


S h . ■ '-;r 




• 


... 


977 


915 


9° 1 


987 


$85 


891 


991 


Jhflum 






Ml 


94» 


959 


872 


942 


955 


92n 


804 


<*! 


Rawalpindi 




... 


■N 


95' 


952 

973 


8<;<. 


955 


95° 


93° 


O. ft 

813 


t«3 


Mianwa'.i 




... 




960 


84s 


95T 


949 


C17 


548 


958 


Chenab Colony 








910 


880 


773 


94i 


92O 


,82 


P, 


93-* 






... 




95 » 


966 


i\ 


P50 


987 


1,017 


CK8 


9>3 


Muit.m 




•a* 




9-15 


947 




945 


915 


000 


800 


944 


Btih<i7?a'pur 


m 


■H 




944 


94i 


757 


947 


94S 


940 


746 


948 


MaxnfTargarh 


••■ 


■M 




947 


9?4 


1 015 


041 


964 


»,e-5» 


1,000 


9Si 


Dera Ghazi Khan 


•M 


... 


960 


1,007 


1.143 


954 


9«3 


9^8 


e8a 


98s 


Hazara 


•■• 


... 


... 


9*7 


959 


928 


989 


967 


8H0 


9^3 


y/O 


Peshawar 


• a* 


• •■ 




992 


t.OOI 


'.«54 


931 


9*4 


i.«S 


056 


973 


Kohat 


... 


••• 




1.003 


1, OO 


7^5 


1 005 
1,024 


959 


'J95 


657 


1.007 


Banna 


•M 


•H 




1 022 


1,011 

989 


653 


1.027 


46a 


984 


Dc.-a Ismail Khan 


Ml 


a.. 


956 


988 


95a 


992 


707 


957 
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IV. 



The proportions of the sexes amongst children by religions. 



[Punjab, 1901. 



Subsidiary Table VII-D. — The number of children of each sex of ages o — 1,0 — 5, and 5 — 10 in 
10,000 of the population of each main religion in the Districts and States -winch contain a Sikh 
population exceeding 20,000 souls. 



District, State and Religion. 


O-I. 


o-5- 


5-10. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Mates. 


Females. 


1 


a 


3 


4 


s 


6 


7 


Punjab including r Hindus 


... 


152 


I4» 


627 


580 


707 


6l8 


the Native-^ Sikhs 


... 


1 66 


132 


650 


504 


702 


521 


States. 


Mohammaai 




171 


102 


7'5 


678 


756 


058 


Hissar 


... Hindus 


... 


103 


ICO 


496 


47' 


703 


629 




Sikhs 


HI 


126 


100 


597 


5 °l 


824 


625 




Atohammadans 


• •1 


103 


104 


529 


528 


774 


699 


Ambala 


... Hindus 


• •• 


144 


128 


594 


5'6 


660 


547 




Sikhs 


••• 


i3« 


96 


5ta 


37' 


603 


43« 




Mohammadans 


... 


137 


137 


57' 


545 


639 


57' 


Hoshiarpur 


... Hindus 


• ■« 


187 


171 


657 


593 


681 


596 


Sikhs 


... 


173 


147 


594 


494 


556 


459 




Mohammadans 


... 


104 


184 


669 


612 


665 


592 


Jullundur 


... Hindus 


... 


106 


'65 


724 


595 


730 


547 


Sikhs 


... 


»9< 


'35 


686 


480 


660 


426 




Mohammadans 


• 


192 


'77 


698 


638 


684 


590 


Kapurthala 


... Hindus 




216 


.89 


729 


631 


75o 


588 


Sikhs 


• • • 


202 


155 


678 


580 


686 


501 




Mohammadans 


• ■ ■ 


208 


•93 


73 « 


689 


794 


605 


Ludhiana 


Hindus 


• •• 


164 


'43 


658 


536 


732 


565 




Stkhs 


• •• 


166 


128 


643 


481 


677 


496 




Mohammadans 


■ •■ 


178 


160 


659 


580 


707 


614 


Ferozepore 


... Hindus 


... 


143 


117 


676 


55' 


S40 


653 


Sikhs 


• •• 


»35 


107 


592 


4S4 


688 


560 




Mohammadans 


• •■ 


129 


118 


621 


574 


795 


707 


Faridkot 


... Hindus 


• . • 


128 


120 


701 


636 


799 


696 




Sikis 


■ •• 


136 


120 


667 


5"5 


778 


559 




Mohammadans 




1 26 


130 


634 


603 


776 


729 


Patiala 


... Hindus 


»«« 


>34 


120 


548 


405 


689 


604 




Sikhs 


... 


148 


134 


570 


469 


718 


559 




Mohammadans 


■ •* 


•3* 


'32 


535 


5°4 


688 


625 


Nabha 


... Hindus 


»•* 


•3 2 


'33 
141 


589 


553 


701 


606 




Sikhs 


... 


'5° 


607 


525 


676 


552 




ni on a mm aaa n> 


• 


'54 


164 


587 


589 


686 


599 


Jind 


... Hindus 


• a . 


99 


93 


523 


5° 7 


7 '9 


656 




Sikhs 


• •• 


11S 


112 


534 


4^5 


646 


524 




Mohammadans 


• •a 


12a 


"5 


544 


553 


710 


65' 


Lahore 


... Hindus 




169 


*Sfi 


699 


616 


744 


630 
5oi 




Stkhs 


• a a 


'75 


'25 


699 


468 


762 




Mohammadans 


.a a 


«83 


'65 


7'3 


655 


733 


649 

607 


Amritsar 


... Hindus 


.a • 


190 


192 


743 


655 


759 




Sikhs 


aaa 


192 


'34 


735 


5'4 


723 


489 




Mohammadans 


• 


192 


187 


749 


700 


701 


59 6 


Gurdaspur 


Hindus 


• a ■ 


182 


171 


706 


660 


725 


628 


Sikks 


aaa 


196 


162 


707 


597 


678 


522 




Mohammadans 


HI 


192 


184 


735 


709 


739 


627 


Sialkot 


... Hindus 


aaa 


176 


16 • 


721 


644 


726 


625 




Sikhs 




20 1 


'59 


79' 


606 


730 


53 6 




Atohammadans 


a > ■ 


187 


'73 


782 


74' 


737 


632 


Gujranwala 


... Hindus 


aaa 


202 


'77 


759 


676 


752 


6 3« 


Sikhs 


• a a 


179 


'38 


777 


546 


748 


501 




Mohammadans 


... 


199 


184 


779 


77' 


719 


580 


Gujrat 


... Hindus 


... 


167 


'73 


680 


662 


736 


656 


Sikhs 


• •• 


180 


'77 


7S6 


670 


781 


638 




Alohantmadan s 


.♦a 


I5« 


«44 


&95 


^5' 


740 


636 


Rawalpindi 


... Hindus 


• •* 


160 


'54 


600 




658 


572 


SUis 


.a ■ 


161 


'3' 


605 


518 


671 


57' 




Mohammadans 


• • ■ 


162 


'56 


686 


654 


771 


676 
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Subsidiary Table VII. E. — Proportions of the sexes at all ages and among 
children under 5 years old, by selected castes. 







Population (1901). 




Children under 
5. Females 
per 1,000 


Caste of Tribe. 




Mil.,. 


Female,. 


Female, per 
i.ooo males. 


1 


a 


3 


4 


5 


Ahir- 

Muhammadans 




110,891 


9«»7*5 
1.1? 1 


827 

900 


964 

1,000 


Arora— 

Hindus 
Sikhs ... 




35'- 575 
39,948 


298,270 
3',5;6 


040 

790 


& 


Bhatia- 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs 


• •• 


10,201 
3.707 


8,801 
3,99' 


863 
807 


93* 

801 


Biloch — Muhammadans 


t •* 


266,000 


225,768 


O49 


949 


Biloch, Laghari ... 


• • • 


10,411 


8,803 


845 


938 


Biloch, Lishari ... 




15.036 


12,990 


864 


999 


Biloch, Rind 


• 


i6.7t;o 


11.574 


8l0 


967 


v.nunra*""' 

Hindus 
Sikhs ... 
Muhammadans 


• •• 

• *■ 

• •• 


5'3.957 
12,520 
1 16.70c 


440,748 
IO.207 
I02 2QI 


Reft 
050 

8«5 
876 


917 
827 

957 


Gujar— 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs 

Muhammadans 

jat— 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs 

Muhammadans ... 


• • • 

• > • 

• • ■ 


94.'75 
1,052 

107 0*30 

889,592 
798,128 
1 ,006 21 < 


75,074 
8l8 
261.^71 

705,699 

599,5 '0 
nil, C70 


797 
778 

852 

793 
75' 
852 


697 
940 

839 

694 
940 


Jat, Athwal— 

Hindus ... 

SMAj ... 

Muhammadans 


••• 

• •• 


4,29s 
3,530 

2 I 16 

* j 1 IV 


2,786 
2,071 

I CI 1 


819 
714 


748 

8tt 
867 


Jat, Aulakh — 

Hindus ... 
5jMj ... 
Muhammadans 


• •• 

• •• 

• •* 


2,067 
1 0,6 1 7 
3.308 


1.59' 
7,628 
2,719 


770 
7IS 

822 


.a, 
8 

888 


Jat, Baidwan— 

Hindus ... 
Si'Mj ... 


• •• 


2,968 
680 


1,212 
372 


408 

547 


578 


Jat, Bains— 

Hindus ... 
.SiM* ... 
Muhammadans 


• • • 

• . . 


7,89a 
3.996 
7-973 


5,8i9 
3,264 
6,651 


737 
817 

834 


817 

935 


Jat, Bajwa— 

Hindus ... 
SViij ... 
Muhammadans 


•M 
• • • 


5.780 
6,502 

14,79° 


4,296 

4,504 
12,838 


743 

693 
868 


691 
739 
*75 
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v. 



Proportions of the sexes by caste. 



[ Punjab, 1901. 









POPULATION (1901). 




Children under 
5. Females 
per 1,000 


Caste or Tr ibe. 






Males. 


Females. 


Females per 
1,000 Dales. 


1 


a 


3 


4 


S 


Jat,Bal- 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 
Muhammaians 


• • • 
••• 


• •• 


1 ,83 1 
5*747 


1,240 
4.320 
388 


677 
752 
704 


738 
664 

578 


Jat, Bhainiwal— 

Hindus ... 
Sii/is ... 
Muhammadans 


»•« 

• •• 

• • • 




961 


4,326 

8'3 
984 


759 
846 

825 


9'9 
693 
1,000 


Jat, Bhangu— 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 
Muhammadans 


••• 

• •* 

• • • 


■ ■ • 

■ 1 * 


2,663 

3)9' 5 
832 


',995 
2,781 

373 


* 

749 
710 

448 


643 
787 

251 


Jat, BhuIIar— 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs 

Muhammadans 


t . * 


• * • 

• ■ • 


1,469 
1 3,6 1 7 

1,989 


945 
10,029 

i, 9 ao 


643 

737 
065 


593 
674 
953 


Jat, Bhuttar— 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 
Muhammadans 


• . ■ 


feM 

• •• 

• •• 


1,073 

4.59 8 
3,08 1 


830 
3,616 
2,245 


774 
786 

837 


795 
623 

710 


Jat, Chahil— 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 
Muhammadans 


• • ■ 


• • ■ 

« * * 

• • a 


«4.9 8 9 
22,449 
2,464 


",574 
18,083 

2,002 


& 

813 


827 
7*5 
977 


Jat, Chattha— 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 
Muhammadans 


• * • 

• • • 


• • * 

• • * 
••• 


1,727 
2,146 

6,032 


1,32! 

»>332 

5.451 


764 
621 
904 


824 
580 
901 


Jat, Chhaddar— 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 
Muhammadans 


■ • ■ 
• •• 


• 

•fl • 


280 

897 
15.003 


167 

649 
12,636 


596 

724 

842 


1,107 
767 
963 


Jat, Chima — 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs 

Muhammadans 


• •• 

• •• 


• • • 

• • • 


7, '59 
7.235 

21,255 


5»»5i 

5.3oo 
18,113 


720 

733 
852 


774 
655 
795 


Jat, Dagar — Hindus 


• • * 


■ 1 . 


8,095 


6,409 


792 


1,065 


Jat, Dalai— Hindus 


■ •* 


• •• 


9.575 


8,930 


933 


961 


Jat, Dehia— 

Hindus ... 
Muhammadans 


• • ■ 
. * • 


• • » 
■ • . 


15.926 
>»395 


13.840 
1,001 


869 
773 


944 
1,121 


Jat, Deo— 

Hindus 
Sikhs 

Muhammadans 


• • • 

• . • 

• •• 


• - • 
■ M 


3,360 

2423 
1,978 


1.559 
1,764 

i,57i 


690 
728 
794 


822 

769 
767 


Jat, Deswal— Hindus 


• • • 


• •• 


7,988 


6,644 


832 


845 


Jat, Dhankar— Hindus 


• • ■ 




5.073 


4,509 


888 


778 
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Population (icoi). 




under 5. 
Fercales per 
1,000 ma'e*. 


Caste or Tribe. 




Males. 


Females. 


Females per 
t,ooo males. 


i 


8 


3 


4 


s 


Jat, Dhariwal— 
Hindus 
Sikhs 

Muhammadans 


• 

• • • 


• ml 

• ♦ • 


10,658 
33^46 

2,660 


7,478 
26,352 
2,233 


702 

795 
839 


773 
7»4 


Jat, Dhillon— 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 
Muhammadans 


• 

• - • 


• • • 

• • • 

• •• 


9»3c6 

33,355 
7,081 


7,069 
26,28b 

5' 8 33 


760 

790 
824 


822 
632 
850 


Jat, Dnindsa— 

Hindus ... 
Siihs 

Muhammadans 


• • • 

• « ■ 


• • • 

• • • 


5,287 

3,399 
636 


3.984 
2,772 

306 


/ J*T 
8l6 
623 


701 

/y * 

728 

407 


jat, Unotar — 

Hindus ... 

Siihs ... 
Muhammadans 


• • • 

• . . 
■ » ■ 


• •• 

• • • 


6 37 
473 
i>55i 


487 
362 
1,127 


/ J 
765 
727 


818 
879 


jat, Uarewai — 

Hindus ... 

OtK/lS 

Muhammadans 


• • ■ 

• •• 


■ » | 
• • • 

■ ■ • 


3-179 
8,132 

554 


2,534 
6,068 

505 


797 
746 
912 


727 

524 

1,081 


Jat, Ghatwal— 

Hindus ... 
Muhammadans 


* . • 


♦ • « 

• • • 


>o,53o 
303 


8,439 
254 


801 
838 


980 
1,061 


Jat, unumman — 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 
Muhammadans 


• mm 

• •• 


• mm 

• • • 

• • • 


* 

6,750 

2,229 
9,896 


5,391 
1,792 
7,000 


7Q0 

/yy 
804 

707 


812 

772 

77^ 


T„l fit 

Jat, Oil— 

Hindus ... 
Siihs 

Muhammadans 


• > • 
■■• 

• >• 


. . . 
• ■ • 


13.126 

47.4'o 
10,584 


8,406 
38,273 

mw * / 

9,324 


640 
807 
881 


540 
69I 
yqo 


Jat, Oolia— Hindus 


«•• 


• * • 


4,543 


3,253 


7 1 6 


086 


Jat, Goraia— 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 
Muhammadans 


• • • 

• •• 


• . . 

• • • 


2,920 
3,»25 
7,954 


1,828 
2,328 
6,248 


626 

745 

786 


74 1 

801 

y4 w 


Jat, Harral— Muhammadans 






5,o66 


4»343 


857 


968 


Jat, Her— 

Hindus ... 

5>£A« ... 
Muhammadans 


• • • 

• • • 


■ ■ • 

• ■ • 


6,294 
5.247 
3,^57 


4,74o 
3,612 
3,202 


/ 

688 
8jo 


675 

913 


Jat, Hinj ra— 

Hindus 
Sikhs ... 
Muhammadans 


• •• 

• • • 


• ■ ■ 
HI 


1,107 

2,654 
8,801 


735 

2,007 

7,'5« 


664 

756 
8l3 


793 
7'4 

78S 


Jat, Jakhar— 














Hindus ... 
Muhammadans 


• * • 


• . . 


4,955 
M5-' 


4,060 
1,286 


886 


837 
700' 
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Population (1901). 




Children 
under 5. 
Females per 
1,000 males. 


Caste or Tribe. 


■ 




Males. 


Females. 


Female* per 
1,000 males. 


1 






a 


3 


4 


5 


Jat, Kahlon — 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs 

Muhammadans 


... 
... 
... 


• •* 
••• 


2,709 
4.804 
5.586 


1,872 

3,2*7 

5»2-!3 


691 
672 
935 


855 
660 

890 


Jat, Kang— 

Hindus ... 

Sikhs 

Muhammadans 


... 
... 
... 


• •• 

• •• 


3.266 

5.097 
3,210 


2,167 

3,576 
2,687 


664 
702 
837 


7«4 

596 

<>02 


Jat, Langah— Muhammadans 




5-938 


5,105 


860 


1,029 


Jat, Langrial— Muhammadans 




4,369 


3,621 


829 


770 


jat, maim— 

Hindus ... 

... 

Muhammadans 


... 
... 
... 


• •• 
a • • 

• •• 


2,392 

3.«<>4 
1,089 


»,749 
2,003 
772 


731 
645 
709 


!,O04 
703 
787 


Jat, Man— 

Hindus ... 

Muhammadans 


... 

... 


• •• 


10,522 
20,214 
3,242 


7.604 
15,864 
2,698 


723 
785 
832 


8l2 
719 

879 


Jat, Mangat— 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 
Muhammadans 


... 
... 
... 


. . . 

4 • * 
• • • 


1,833 

3.300 
2,439 


',575 

a,»55 
2,060 


859 
653 
845 


960 
638 
831 


Jat, Nain- 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 


... 
... 


M« 


5,055 
1,073 


3,972 
838 


786 
781 


769 
787 


Jat, Pannun — 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs 

Muhammadans 


... 
... 
... 


• •• 

• • • 


1.364 

6,299 

844 


882 
4,820 
924 


647 
765 
1,095 


87a 

736 
917 


Jat, Pawania — 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 


... 
... 


• M 


io,734 
1,977 


8,316 
M55 


775 
736 


697 
853 


Jat, Phogat— Hindus 


... 


• •• 


3,663 


3,562 


972 


I,0 3 8 


Jat, Randhawa— 

Hindus ... 
SYi/ij ... 
Muhammadans 


. . . 
... 
... 


■ •■ 
a • • 


4,299 

•9,477 
5.295 


3,062 
14,111 

4.3 22 


712 
724 
8l6 


757 
753 
969 


Jat, Rathi— Hindus 


... 


. , . 


8.000 

# 


6,431 


804 


867 


Jat, Sahi- 

Hindus ... 
SY*Aj ... 
Muhammadans 


... 
... 
... 


• •I 


2,120 
1,328 
6,224 


1,494 
1,190 
5,322 


70S 

896 

855 


OQ2 
90S 
893 


Jat, Sahota— 

Hindus ... 

Sikhs 

Muhammadans 


... 
... 
... 


• •• 

• •« 
... 


1,264 
2,164 

i,6a6 


954 
1,641 

1,275 


755 
758 
784 


576 
70O 

693 
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Cute or Tribe. 


Population (1901). 




Children 
ond-*r 5* 
Female* per 
1,000 male*. 


Males. 


Female*. 


1,000 male*. 


t 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Jat, Sahrawat— Hindus 


M • 


• • * 


9.035 


6.953 


769 


873 


Jat, Sangwan— Hindus 


IN 


• • • 


9.053 


8,218 


904 


848 


Tat Sa-ah 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 


• «« 

• • • 


••• 

• t ■ 


1,407 
5.4°5 


',»53 

A 1 f, 1 

4.49' 


770 
819 


337 
677 


Jat, Sarai— 

//in Jut 
Sikhs 

Muhantmadans 


• •• 


• »• 

■•■ 


4,268 
6,970 


2,828 
5.«97 
3,5 2 3 


663 
746 
780 


985 
710 
805 


Jat. Sidhu— 

Hindus 

** 1 ill* J ■ • | 

Si'Mj ... 
Muhantmadans 


• •« 

•M 

• •i 


«•• 
• *• 


9,955 
91,816 
0,332 


7.337 
74,3 8 4 
5,091 


737 
810 

817 


554 
707 
962 


Jat, Sindhu— 

/ / ! » 1 ' / v C 

Sikhs ... 
Muhantmadans 


■•■ 
• •• 


• •t 

• •« 

• •• 


12,440 
67,380 

f . r ia 


9,556 
50.052 

1 i,uoi 


768 

743 

827 


842 

884 


jar, oipra"~ 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs 

Muhammadans 


• • • 

• •• 
»M 


**• 
»•« 
• •• 


711 
501 

7,1 12 


476 

263 


669 

525 
794 


1,320 
732 
813 


Jat, Sohal— 

Hindus ... 
SYi/i* ... 
Muhammadans 


• tt 

■•■ 

• ** 


»•• 

> ■ • 


1,863 

2,599 
1.303 


1,196 

I, 9»4 

1,080 


642 

763 
829 


5'7 

708 

1,011 


Jat, Sumra — 

Hindus ... 
StJhs ... 


■ ■ ■ 
• • • 


• •■ 
■ •• 

• •i 


f t #*\ rt 

1,700 
2,860 
6,616 


3,249 
4,99 > 


679 
786 

754 


826 
724 
989 


Jat, Tahim— 

Hindus ... 
Muhammadans 


• • B 

• •• 


... 


6,031 


121 
5.3U 


748 
864 


833 
1,012 


Jat, Tarar— 

ntnaus ... 


• - • 


... 
... 


497 

13,904 


460 

1 1,022 


926 
83I 


L'87 
983 


Jat, Varaich — 

Hindus ... 
ft*** ... 
w ho fftfttii drifts 


• M 

• •• 

• • • 


... 

... 


3.874 

4.3 6 7 
33,039 


3,780 
3.138 

26,972 


718 
l\l 


7°9 
763 

983 


Jat, Virk- 

Hindus ... 

A$ ttfi & ftl fM H $ & ft S 


• * • 


... 
... 


3.975 
12,650 
10,767 


3.030 
7,438 

8,936 


762 
588 
83O 


769 
618 
887 


Jat, other Jats— 
Hindus 

... 

Muhammadans 


• •• 


... 

... 
... 


583.685 

3 0 5.9oi 
809,570 


472,306 
222,374 

695,389 


809 

737 
859 


854 

960 
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Population (1901). 




v-nsioren 
under 5. 
Females pet 
1,000 males. 


Caste or Tribe. 






Males. 


Female*. 


Female* per 
1,000 males. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


s 


Kahut — Mukammadans 


» « • 




5.464 


5,30 6 


971 


999 


Kaiath— Hindus ... 


IM 




6,786 


5,651 


832 


1,000 


Karral— 

Hindus 
Sikhs 


Ml 
• •• 


• 

• . . 


1.O08 


845 
1,217 


838 
880 


840 

689 


Khanzada — Muhammadans 


• • • 


• • ■ 


2,009 


',973 


9S2 


943 


Kharral — Muh ummadans 




• ■ • 


32,599 


27,583 


845 


915 


Kh&tbu— Muhammadans 


• • • 


■ • • 


4i084 


4,394 


1,076 


1,215 


Khattri— 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 


• • ■ 


• •a 

• • • 


227,4 2 » 
34.O06 


182,416 
26,061 


802 
766 


014 
93' 


Khatri, Bedi— 

Hindus . . . 
Sikhs ... 


• *• 




1.35 8 
■1615 


1, '57 
1,178 


8-;2 
729 


883 
668 


Khatri, Kakkar— Hindus 




• • ■ 


1.672 


»,417 


847 


*5« 


Khatri, Kapur— 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 


• . * 


■ • • 
• •• 


626 


8,264 
474 


827 
757 


839 
686 


Khatri, Kbanna— 
Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 


• ■* 


• 1 ■ 


6,894 
269 


5.892 
218 


855 
810 


800 
1,267 


Khatri, Malhotra — 
Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 


• 1 . 

• » » 


• 1 • 

• ■■ 


9-594 
384 


8,197 

320 


854 

833 


876 
1,029 


Khatri, Seth- 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 


a • • 
• • « 


• *• 

M« 


2,108 

103 


2,015 
89 


Q^6 
864 


870 
900 


Khatri, Others— 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 


• •• 

• •*. 


••• 

■ ■ • 


195,806 

30,879 


155,474 
23,7 '3 


768 


926 
95> 


Khoja— Muhammadans 


• •• 


• • • 


52,615 


50,291 


S56 


978 


Khokh&r— Muhammadans 


. . . 


• • • 


60,766 


50,406 


830 


937 


Kori— Hindus ... 


• •• 


■ * • 


14,278 


",794 


826 


928 


Kunjra — Muhammadans 


• •« 


• • • 


3.504 


3,344 


954 


1,091 


Lobana — 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 


*• ■ 
»•« 


• • • 


15.518 

12,334 


14,023 
10,839 


904 
879 


808 

890 


Mahtam— 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 
14 h(x fft tti &d a ft 5 


■ . . 


• • * 

• • • 


25,276 
8,188 


23,310 
8,668 
6,868 


Q22 
824 
839 


1,001 

950 
849 
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POPULATIOM (19OI). 


Femal»s 
prr (.000 
males. 


Children 
undrr 5. 
Females per 
1,000 males. 


Caste or Tribe. 




Males. 


Female*. 


i 


a 


3 


4 


5 


Rajput, Dhamial— Muhammadans 


a a a 




1,421 


919 


688 


Rajput, Dhanial— Muhammadans 


• •• 


3,114 


1,940 


918 


1,141 


Rajput, Dhudhi — Muhammadans 


•*« 


7.31° 


6,246 


854 


1,064 


• 

Rajput, Gaurwa— 
Hindus ... 
Muhammadans 


• • • 


4,227 
1,375 


3.282 
1,147 


776 
834 


1,010 

1,093 


Rajput, Gliorewaha— 
Hindus ... 
Muhammadans 


• •• 


1.080 

17,388 


1,246 
15.916 


738 
915 


700 
891 


Rajput, Goleria — Hindus 


■ • • 


1,716 


1,822 


1,058 


657 


Rajput, Gondal— Muhammadans 


■ ■■ 


19-139 


16,400 


857 


914 


Rajput, Hon — Muhammadans 




818 


678 


829 


969 


Rajput, Jadu— Hindus 


• 


1,693 


1.053 


623 


1.417 


Rajput, Jalap — Muhammadans 


• ■ft 


377 


572 


1,517 


2,791 


Rajput, ]&m\va.\— Hindus 


• •• 


454 


562 


1,238 


846 


Rajput, Janjua — Muhammadans 


• •a 


13-357 


11,965 


896 


849 


Rajput, Jasrota— Hindus 


• • . 


35 


143 


1,682 


538 


Rajput, Jaswal— Hindus 


•>•• 


2,978 


2,969 


997 


800 


Rajput, Jatu— 

Hindus ... 
Muhammadans 


• a* 


4,670 
9,90s 


3>3 6 " 

8.972 


720 
906 


781 

1,099 


Rajput, Jodha — Muhammadans 


• ■ • 


227 


141 


621 


706 


Rajput, Jodhra — Muhammadans 


• • • 


1,004 


798 


795 


887 


Rajput, Joia — Muhammadans 


• • • 


33,2°o 


28,316 


853 


879 


Rajput, Kania! — Muhammadans 




1,813 


1,542 


851 


1,114 


Rajput, Katil— Muhammadans 




1,172 


1,000 


853 


1,007 


Rajput, Katoch— Hindus 




2,258 


2,225 


985 


685 


Rajput, Ketwal— -Muhammadans 


• • « 


1,213 


1,143 


942 


1,010 


Rajput, Khichi— Muhammadans 




5,338 


4.749 


890 


923 


Rajput, Kutlehria— //«W« s ... 


■ •■ 


776 


766 


987 


696 


Rajput, Lar — Muhammadans 




S09 


684 


845 


933 


Rajput, Luddu— Hindus ... 


• • • 


2,119 


1,721 


812 


600 


Rajput, Mair — Muhammadans 


• •• 


7,945 


8,001 


1,007 


870 
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Population (1901). 




Children 
under J. 

1,000 mslos. 

— 


Caste or Tribe. 




Males. 




Females per 
i.ooo males. 


1 


9 


3 


4 


5 


Mazhabi — oikns ... ... 


• * • 


5- 8 75 


4,130 


703 


943 


Rlegn— ttmaus ... 


• 




21.125 


911 


962 


Meo, Chirklot— Muhammadans 




'5.'37 


12,363 


817 


9G8 


Meo, Dahangal— Muhammadans 




i5- ! 38 


13,465 


889 


93' 


Meo, Dulot — Muhammadans 


Ml 


2,020 


2,370 


1,173 


916 


Meo, Landawat — Muhammadans 


• • • 


2,721 


a »939 


»,o57 


817 


Moghal— Muhammadans 




60,974 


50,9» » 


835 


850 


Moghal, Cbu-atta— Muhammadans 


■•■ 


6,671 


5,048 


757 


870 


Moghal, Dbamial— Muhammadans 


M* 


4.040 


573 


142 


112 


Nai — 

Hindus ... 

Sikhs ... ... 

Muhammadans 


• * » 

• • » 


78,241 

»3iS49 
123,121 


65, 1 3 8 
n,559 

100,093 


843 
834 
883 


892 
770 
958 


Pachhada, Bhaneka — Muhammadans 


■ • * 


949 


8O9 


916 


1,013 


Pachhada, Hinjraon — Muhammadans 


* ■ * 


1,206 


V59 


961 


1,134 


Pachhada, Sohu — Muhammadans 


• • • 


65' 


5S6 


900 


651 


Pachhada, Sukhera— Muhammadans 




3,368 


1,767 


779 


1,139 


Phiphra— Muhammadans 


• • 


35« 


281 


801 


i,333 


Rajput— 

Hindus ... ••• 
Si.ihs ... 

A ft. It « ... ft A ft M c 

niuHummaaans ... 




240,032 
11,59c 
725-35« 


• 95. a 97 
8,259 
637,258 


814 
713 

879 


869 
869 
95 • 


Rajput, Alpial — Muhammadans 




4.98l 


4,4l8 


887 


938 


Rajput, Indauria — Hindus 




712 


559 


785 


456 


Rajput, Bargujar- 
Hmdus 

Muhammadans 


M • 


l,48l 

767 


1,116 
735 


753 
958 


763 
1,105 


Rajput, Bath— Muhammadans 


«■ • 


",458 


10,531 


919 


783 


Rajput, Bhagial— Muhammadans 


••• 


3,014 


3 ,774 


920 


1,089 


Rajput, Bbakral — Muhammadans 




5,828 


5,592 


960 


935 


Rajput, Bbatti — 
Hindus 
Muhammadans 


• ■ • 


1,463 
I34,5H 


1,089 
u6,937 


744 
869 


694 

922 


Rajput, Chauban — 
Hindus 
Muhammadans 

Rajput, Chib— Muhammadans 


• 

• • • 

• • ■ 


24,88o 

60,572 

5,5«9 


18,150 
54,575 
6,145 


730 
901 

1,099 


836 

973 
1,008 
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Population (1901). 




Children 
under 5. 
Females per 
1,000 males. 


Caste or Tribe. 




Males. 


Females. 


Females per 
1,0 jo malss. 


I 


a 


3 


4 


5 


Rajput, Dadwal— Hindus 


••• 


• * * 


3,732 


4,514 


1,310 


846 


Rajput, Dehia — 
Hindus 

Muhammadans 


■ » • 


• . ■ 

• •• 


774 
2,044 


553 
»,593 


7«4 

779 


736 
832 


Rajput, Mandahar— 
Hindus ... 
Muhammadans 


• • . 
••• 


... 
■II 


3,859 
11,322 


3,158 
10,414 


558 

920 


56l 
«,05i 


Rajput, Manbas — 
Hindus ... 
Muhammadans 


... 


• • • 


8,162 
7,532 


6,577 
6,046 


806 
803 


777 
853 


Rajput, Manj — Muhammadans 




10,771 


9,976 


926 


903 


Rajput, Mankotia— Hindus 




Ma 


393 


401 


1,020 


718 


Rajput, Mikan— Muhammadans 


a . . 


4-753 


4,i7<> 


878 


917 


Rajput, Naru — Muhammadans 


a.a 


" 8,599 


15,557 


836 


964 


Rajput, Nun — Muhammadans 


••• 


3,566 


2.300 


896 


994 


Rajput, Pathania— Hindus 


• . • 


M« 


3,947 


3,575 


906 


737 


Rajput, Pathial— Hindus 




• •• 


2,98* 


2,986 


1,002 


901 


Rajput, Pundir — 
Hindus 

Muhammadans 


... 


• •• 

... 


485 
464 


',553 
967 


3 202 
2,084 


i 13 
830 


Rajput, Punwar — 
Hindus 

Muhammadans 


... 
. . . 


• . * 


5,276 
29,254 


4,029 

25,970 


764 
888 


969 
956 


Rajput Ragbansi— Muhammadans 


• • . 


2,357 


1,776 


787 


1,025 


Rajput, Ra..?al — Muhammadans 


i t • 


438 


9<>7 


2,071 


2,500 


Rajpu', Ranjha — Muhammadans 


••• 


6,245 


5,526 


885 


972 


Rajput, Rathi-//»Ww* 


a.a 


I'. 


26,902 


24,433 


908 


1,001 


Rajput, Rathor— 
Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 
Muhammadans 


hit 
1 » • 

»M 


r 

• •• 

• •a 

• • • 


1,923 
3,319 
355 


»,3>3 
2,824 

330 


683 
877 
648 


1,126 
940 
1,400 


Rajput, Salehria— 
Hindus 

Muhammadans 




• a. 
... 


3.*°5 
"4,873 


3,6i3 
•3721 


687 

923 


627 

980 


Rajput, Satti— Muhammadans 


• •• 


963 


226 


235 


600 


Rajput, Sial— Muhammadans 


Mi 


57,39" 


47,894 


835 


95' 


Rajput, Tanwari— Muhammadans 


>•• 


149 


134 


832 


75o 


Rajput, Thakkar — Hindus... 


• a a 


10,693 


8,379 


783 


1,003 
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IV Proportions of the sexes by caste. [Punjab iooi. 







• 

Population (1901). 




Children 
under 5. 

Females per. 

1 ,ooo males 


Caste or Tribe. 




malls. 


P« m tl«r 


Females per 
1,000 males. 


1 


• 


J 


4 


S 


Rajput, Tiwana — Muhammadans 


••• 


3.234 


3,'3' 




',043 


Rajput, Wattu— Muhammadans 


••• 


'4,185 


13,370 




1.039 


Km— Hindus with 5*i/i5 


••« 


34,415 


30,338 


629 


090 


Saini — Hindus ... 


... 


57,403 


48.608 


047 


00< 
000 


Satti — Muhammadans 


... 


8.517 


8,577 


1,007 


974 


Sayad— Muhammadans 


• 


163.358 


I5«,6 7 4 




970 


Sayad, Bukhari— Muhammadans 


• M 


14,308 


'3.053 


rife aa ja 

913 


913 


Sayad, Mashbadi— Muhammadans 


>*■ 


7,335 


6,520 


yo I 


943 


Sehnai— Hindus with ... 


• •• 


490 


446 


910 


943 


Sepi — Hindus 


• • • 


874 


95 6 


',094 


958 


Sud, all religions 




">35 2 


9,4 B 4 


°35 


092 


Tagah— 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 


* • • 

• • a 


4,54' 
a,754 


3.835 
2,460 


845 

893 


960 

1,258 


Thakar— Hindus 


• • • 


4,765 


3937 


834 


733 



Noib.— The figures columns 2 and 3 in tbis Sub-Table are for both Profinces incluJing the Nati-e State 
and the ratio? in column 4 arc cahulatcd in those figures. The figures in column 5 are excerpted from Si»b- 
TflUt III of Chapter VIII. 
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The deficiency of females. 
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Subsidiary Table. VIII.— Actual excess or defect cf Females by Natural Divisions and Districts 



Natural Division, District and Staie. 



Number of Femai.es is excess (+) or in 

DEFECT {—). 



... 

» X 

... 

• •■ 

... 



IH 



. . . 



.7"'"' 



• • • 
... 

• •• 



... 

• • A 



• •• 



• •• 



■ ■■ 



• •• 
Ml 



• a. 
. * . 



Total for both Province* 

Total British Territory (i) including North-Western Frontier 
Province. 

Total British Territory (ii) excluding North- Western Frontier 
Province. 

Total North-We«tcrn Frontier Province.., 

Total Native States — ... ... ... 

Total Punjab ... 

Indo-Gangetic Plaia West including Khangah Dogran 

IndO-Cangetic PUia West excluding Khangah Dogran 

Htssar ... •■. ••. ... 

... ... ... »•• 

Rohtak 
Put una 
Gurgaon 
Po'tudi 
Delhi 
Karnal 

luilnndiir 
'Kapurtr.ala ... 
Ludhiara 
M Ucr Kotla ... 
Fero/.eporc ... 
b\iridkat . • ... 
p - M -u .„ tPMitU ... 

[f ■ 

Lahore 

Amritsar ... 

Guiranwala including p.'irt in Chenab Colonv 
Gujranwala excluding part in C henab Colony 

Himalayan ... ... 

Nahun ... 
Simla and Simla States 
Kangra 

Umdi and Suktt 

t h ambit ... ... .., 

Sub-Himalayan ... 

Amballa *•• ... 

Kalst'a ... 

Hu : i.-irp :r ... 

Gurdnspur ... . ... ... 

Sialkot 
Gujtat 

Jhelum ... ... ... 

K.vva'pindi ... ... 

llazara ... ... 

North-West Dry Area «xcluding Khangah Dcgran 

North West Dry Area including Kliangah Dogran 

Montgomery im iuding part in Chenab Colony 
Montgomery excluding part in Chenab Colony 
Shahpur 

••• *.i 

Chenab Colnnv 

Jhang including part in Chenab Colony 
Jhang excluding part in Chenab Cdony 
Mu'tan 

Haha-Jtalpur ... 
Mu/r.lTargarh 
Dcra Ghazi Khan 
Peshawar 

Mn.akand, Dir, Swat and Chitral 
Kohat ... 
Kurram ... 
Bannu 

Dcra Ismail Khan 



1901. 



—1,143,423 
-1,7.18,203 

— 1.555.°7 » 

— 253.133 

— 395."" 

— I. y5 0 . 2 9 1 

—1,044,146 

—1,027.200 

— 54.617 

— i."9< 

— 35.762 

— 788 

— 34.67» 

— 1,089 

— S4/-9 

— 74.631 

— 75-793 

— 2>.-'-l3 

— 65.253 

— 6.324 

— 90,540 

— 13.730 

— I57.7<>a 

— Sa.823 

— 24.749 

— I IS., S9 

— 95.88a 

— 79.943 

— 02,097 

— 96.476 
-- 15.235 

— 35.050 

— 3<>.aS8 

— 10.999 

— 5.'U 

— 4" 1,603 

— S>7,z82 

— 6,779 

— 61,926 

— 79.568 

— 62 609 

— 98*56 

— 6,324 

— 59.8a « 

— 39,123 



1891. 



—2,030,027 
—1.645,125 

- J.487.343 

- 157.782 

- 384.902 
—1,872.245 

—1,005,382 



S3.J" 
l.SSi 

"! 6.400 

1,092 
31.529 
9O4 
50.913 
74.30O 

27,056 

61^,096 

5.737 

84.5*4 
12,778 

150413 

2>,S 94 

27.336 
109,207 

93.471 
07.899 



92.750 
14,402 

33=68 
31.09a 
8,898 
5,090 

499.143 

S7.059 
6,607 

63,437 
82,936 

76.983 
40.153 
26,1 6 
69.720 
40,242 



18S1. 





567.356 




43'.2i2 




420,734 




584.302 




... 








3<;»5<»6 




39.701 




39.365 




34,37 s 












22/29 




22.706 




"28,844 




23428 




24,107 J 




24/'37 




115.^61 




• •• 








115-934 




2 9,9 S 9 




"33.463 




22,147 












66.514 




63,230 




57.0/0 
55-296 




70.491 




60,264 






34.758 




32,753 




30-415 




41.613 




40.918 








68,457 




62.633 




66,838 




7-0*6 




• • • 




Ma 




26.483 




22,102 




ao,734 




5,2'1 












a 1.835 




15,509 




16,142 




23.151 




17.296 




15,085 



—1,924,805 

—1 401,832 
—1,512,926 

— 148.956 

— 362,923 

-1.775.849 

— 93»,756 



55.772 
1.324 

38,839 

35*86 
1.173 
44,517 

69,726 

73.3 t 5 
24.659 
60361 

6,049 
73.769 

I0.t62 

146.535 
28.4S6 

56 



— 2 



88,122 

50,318 



97.935 

14.3 39 
37.581 

3»,8S9 
10.335 
4.991 

474.380 

9o.599 
6,084 
61.671 
67.901 
67.174 
35.209 
27,523 
78,062 

30,157 



Population 190 



Area. 



(1) This Table includes data forall Districts as now constitu'ed. 

(2) A part of the Chenab Bolony (Khangah DogTftn) forms a part of Ir.do Gangctic Plain while the rest belongs to North Weat Dn 
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IV 



Chi! condition. 



[ Punjab 1901 



Subsidiary Table \X.-~Dislribution of 10,000 of each Sex by age and civil condition. 















10,000 Males. 


lO.OOoFlMALIS. 








Age. 







Unmarried. 


Married. 


Widowed. 


Unmarried. 


Married. 


Widowed. 








1 






2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


0 and under I 


M 


... 


... 


303 5 






•13* 8 


., 




1 


M 


3 


... 


Mt 


•** 


159 5 






'773 


1 




% 


1* 


3 


■M 


... 


***" 


2577 






2771 


•a 


• M 


3 


tl 


4 


... 


... 


• »« 


259 2 


3 


... 


2899 


s 


... 


4 


m 


5 




... 


• •• 


276-3 


4 


... 


296* 


•8 


... 




Total 0— s 


... 


Ml 




1,256-2 


•9 


... 


1,3731 


17 


... 


5 and and 


ST IO 


Mi 


Ml 




1.35 1 7 


«34 


•4 


1,3324 


463 


1 


10 


•> 


>5 


■M 


Ml 


••■ 


1.1235 


99*9 


38 


7835 


2934 


45 


'5 


M 


20 


... 


Mi 


•■« 


643 5 


254'2 


96 


igfr 


6234 


»4*9 






25 


Mi 


•*■ 


tot 


3<S«S 


4II- 


333 


382 


7-51-4 


3«- 


2S 


H 


30 


M 


• M 




2272 


574-8 


379 


13 7 


606-3 


53- 


3o 


N 


35 


Ml 


... 




1291 


6477 


533 


M 


76S-1 


953 


3S 


»• 


40 




... 


••• 


574 


447- 1 


441 


36 


4472 


854 




<* 


45 


Ml 


M» 




57 i 


girl 


72- 


43 


47 fi *4 


191-4 


45 


M 


i° 


... 




■ >■ 


257 


9765 


4T9 


16 


215-6 


1138 


So 


» 


55 


... 


... 


■■■ 


35-S 


345' 


S6'6 


a* 


3:7-6 


«37 7 


55 


n 


Co 


■ •■ 




M« 


u-6 


127 5 




7 


735 


80s 


60 I 


md OT« 


■a 


... 


Ml 




357 


355 8 


207 2 


27 


13S5 


4S5-6 










Total 




S3X07 


40656 

1 


6237 


3.761 6 


j 4.8754 





SUBSIDIARY Table X. — Distribution by civil condition and main age-periods of io t ooo of each sex. 





Age 






Unmarried. 


~1 

M Arniro. 




Widowed. 


K£MAL«3 Pf R THOUSAND MALES 
(rOR EACH AGE AND CIVIL 

CONDITIO*). 




Males. 


Females. 


Male, 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Unmarried 


Married. J 


Widowed. 


1 




3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


0— I 


•■• 


••• 


• •• 


3035 


331-8 


... 


•1 


... 


mm 


931-9 


15075 


a.ooo- 


1— a ... 


••• 


Ma 




■59 5 


177 3 


Ml 


•1 


Mi 


■ •• 


9476 


1775- 


... 




••• 


••■ 


to* 


3577 


2771 


■9 


•3 


•to 


•■• 


9167 


1.333 3 


2200* 


3-4 - 


KM 


■ >• 


m* 


3392 


285-9 


•3 


•5 




• •• 


953-6 


i.445a 


666 6 


4-S ». 




.•• 


... 


a76 3 


296- 


•4 


•8 


• •» 


• •• 


9I3« 


1,644 1 


900- 


0—5 




*•• 




1,2562 


1,3721 


•9 


1 7 


• ■* 




9311 


1,5288 


1093* 


5 and undei 


10 years 


■ >• 


••* 


1 3S»-? 


1.3324 


• r4 


463 


A 


r 


8to 1 


3.9509 


1,820-4 


10 


15 .. 


to* 




1 I22'f 


7835 


939 


292-4 


98 


45 


¥S 


2.49S1 


I.39S3 


IS « 




•■♦ 




1,4«8 7 


263-3 


a,3:4'8 


1 3.4234 


167- 


a;85 


157 5 


1,2498 


1.422-5 


40 and over 




•to 




l6l6 


113 


1,616-6 


1 , 1 1 r6 


4535 


1.079- 


6o- 


5S61 


3,028 1 


AH a?es 


. . ■ 




•to 


5 3107 


3,76i-6 


\ 4. '-65 6 


, 4.^754 


623 7 


1.363 


6038 


1022 2 

1 


I.863M 



Note.— The figures in columns 8-10 arc based on the actual returns, (for both Provinces), in Table VII, and not on the rati ,ns *iven in 
col uincs 8—7. 
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Civil condition in iSSr, iSgt, and J got. 
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Age and civil condition. 



Subsidiary Table XII. — Distribution by main age-periods of 10,000 of each civil condition. 



Age. 


Males. 


Fbhaus. 


Unmarried. 


Married. 


Widowed. 


Unmarried. 




Widowed. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


0 — 10 ... ..• 

10—15 ... ... 

1 5~ 4° ... ... 

40 and o»er ... ... ... ... 

Subsidiary Table XllL—Distril 


4.9»> 

3.U3 

2.673 
304 

wtion by cu 


35 
246 

5743 
3.976 

til conditio t 
sex. 


7 
44 

3.676 

7.373 
1 of 10,000 


7,190 
3.083 
697 

3<» 

of each mai 


93 
600 

7,022 
2,28o 

n age-perit 


7 
33 
3.043 
7.9»7 

id for each 


Age. 


Malm. 


Fkualks. 


Unmarried. 


Married. 


Widoedw. 


Unmarried. 




Widowed. 


1 


3 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


o— io ... »•« ... ... 

10—15 ••• ••• ••• ... 

i5 — 4° ••• •** ... 

40 and orer ... ... ... ... 


9944 

9,163 
3.«»9 . 
734 


54 
8i5 

5.956 
7.344 


3 
33 
425 
3,033 


9,823 
7.353 
66l 
52 


"74 
3,706 
8,6 3 6 
5.048 


3 
42 
703 

A COO 
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Civil condition in 1S81, i8qi, and l goi. 
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Proportion of wives to husbands. 



[ Punjab iooi. 



Subsidiary Table XVI.— Proportion of Wives to Husbands for Religions and Natural Divisions. 



N.tutil Dmsion, District or Stat«. 



Total for both Provinces 

Total British Territory (i) including North- 
VVest Frontier Province. 

Total British Territory (ii) excluding North- 
West Frontier Province. 

Total North-West Frontier Province 

Total Native States ... • • • • . • 

Total Punjab 

Indo-Gangetic Plain West 

Hissar ... ••• ••• 



Loharu 

Rohtak 

L'ufana 

Gurgaon 

Pataudi 

Delhi 

Karnal 

Jullundur 

Kapurthala 

Ludhiana 

Maler Kotla 

Ferozcpur 

Faridkot 



Phulkian 
States. 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

Gujranwala 



f Patiala 
\ Nabha 
L 7ind 



Himalayan ... 

Nahan • • ■ 

Simla and Simla States 
Kangra • • • 

Mandi and Suket 
Chamba 

Sub-Himalayan 

Amhalla 

/Cat st a 

Hoshiarpur 

Gurdaspur 

Sialkot 

Guirat 

Jhelum 

Rawalpindi 

Hazara • • • 



• • • 
• 

• . . 

• • ■ 



• * • 



• ■ • 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 



• • . 

• • • 

• • ■ 
■•I 
»*« 

■•• 

< »i 
*• • 

• • • 

■ •I 

• . 1 

■ • ■ 

too 



• • * 



• ■ ■ 



North- West Dry Area 

Montgomery 

Shah pur ■ ■ . tag 

Mianuali ■ ■ • 

Chenab Colony 

Jliang 

Multan 

fiahawalpur ... 
MiuafTargarh ... too 
Dora Ghezi Khan 

Peshawar • • • . • ■ 

Malakand, Dir. Swat and Chitral 
Kohat ... ... 

Kurram ... 
Hannu 

Dera Ismail Khan ... 



Number 09 Married Females pir 1.000 Married Males. 



All Religions. 



1,022 2 

1.030-5 

993-2 
1,008-5 
1,026-4 

1,0155 

1.032 9 

1,112* 

1,062-7 

1,1730 
1,0277 

1,038 2 

952-5 

974 5 

1.044 5 
1,0329 
1 0594 
1,092 5 

997-0 

946 8 
1,010-9 

997 9 
1,008-8 

970-0 
•.035-9 
1,044-2 

1,019*5 
8430 

947 5 
1,0,7 1 

1,053 3 

1,100 1 

1,0672 

99' 7 
1,0264 
1,09s 1 
1,0404 
I,08i't 
1,1 1 IG 

I 156 5 
1,0469 

1.045 b 

9876 

1,006-3 

».o55 7 
1,070- 
89 t -S 
1,076-9 

9874 
1,010 2 
1,028-5 
1,02 1- 

906 6 
95 

85 V9 
906 3 

947" 
9657 



Hindus. 



1,0127 

1,014 7 

1,023- 

654-4 
1,006-3 
l,Ol8-| 

I.OO84 

1,029-5 
1,110-S 

1,04*9 
1,161 6 
1, 0161 
1,032-8 

9590 
973 0 
1,045-0 
1,0552 

I o57'9 
1,1064 

9693 

946 3 
1,005-2 
1,014-1 

i,o>75 
9144 
1.013-6 
1,071-8 

1,0294 

845 9 
9602 
1,105-2 
•,057 1 
>, 104-5 

1,0559 
1,000 7 
1, 02 7 9 
1,1130 
1 0474 

1,093 3 
1,1087 

1,1904 

875 6 
841-I 

0195 

l,o49"6 
1 096-4 

1.063-7 
849 1 

1,189 6 
933 7 
95°9 
965*2 
o6s'6 

6471 
'95 
393 9 
75^5 

7 '93 
800 3 



Sikhs. 



1,011-4 

993 4 

1,0166 

3'4'4 
1,015-4 
1,0163 

1033-1 
1,107-3 

• . * 

450 

361 7 

3 1 5*3 
9899 

1,037 s 
966*0 

1,084*3 

1,070 q 
1,017-2 

944*8 
1,0441 

1,000 2 
969 8 

9794 
l 074 9 
1,019-6 

574 8 

4^8-2 
4809 
8176 

7°5'9 
681 8 

1,004* 

934*2 
1,044 4 
1,0287 
1,167 2 
1,055 4 

1.1425 

1,073 2 

8634 
7922 

747*4 

865-9 

1.075 4 
1,1532 
8722 
925"6 
62s'9 
8369 
974 6 
560-7 
521 8 

JO' 

1073 

105 8 
1214 



1,0071 
1,015-7 

1,015*7 

1,000 

969*5 
1,007 1 

1,011-5 

1,0903 
6666 
1,031 1 

1 057-1 

i,'36*3 
980 o 

975*8 
1,0154 

y777 
1,025 1 

95i' 

1,0233 
S6 9 - 5 

932 ' 
952 3 
996-5 
1.009 2 
1,061-5 
1,072-2 

900- 

900- 
942 

7 '43 

6908 



998-7 
1,01 1-9 
1 064-5 

9343 
1,000 
1,021-7 

1,333*3 
1,0769 

979*5 



875- 
2,000 

8571 
333 3 

800 



1,090-9 

• I* 



1,666*6 



Buddhists. 



917* 

974-8 
974*8 



839-2 
917- 

1,000 



Moham- 



• ■ • 

• « • 



1,000 



9l69 

• • ■ 
8S25 

974 7 1 
833 3 

1,000 



1,000 



• • • 



• •• 



• •• 

mmm 



1,0338 
1,0364 

1,0396 

1,017*4 
1,010 7 

1,0363 

1,019- 

1,031-1 

1,125-2 

1.1565 
1,2113 

1 053*9 
1,0640 

VM 

1 .046- 6 
1,030-2 

1,044 1 

1,089 9 

1,003-2 

95i ■*» 

994*3 
9530 
988-4 
990- 1 
1,0250 
1,0384 

868 1 

831-3 
6u*3 

9887 
920-9 

1.047- 0 

I.07C-5 

98S 1 
t,oi8 2 

i,o8r> o 
1,038-8 
1,0792 
1,110 z 

1, 150-1 
1.07*7 
1,0584 

1,0122 
1,0017 

1.048- 5 
1.070-4 

9196 

1.049 3 
1,003*8 

I 024 5 
i,°3«7 
1,0294 
1,025-2 
55 

9344 
998 8 
1,002-2 
1.035-8 
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CHAPT-i 



Subsidiary Table XVII, — Polygamy in the Provinces of the Punjab and North-West Frontier 

Province by castes. 



Total. 


Hindus. 


Sikhs. 


Jains. 
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Subsidiary Table XVII.— Polygamy in the Provinces of the Punjab and North-West Frontier 

Province by castes — contd. 
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Subsidiary Table WW.— Polygamy in the Provinces of the Punjab and North-West Frontier 

Province by castes— concld. 
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Subsidiary Table XV III. — Polyandry in Kangra, Rawalpindi and the Native State of Bashahr. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Education. 

1. The Statistics of Literacy. — The statistics of literacy obtained at 
the recent Census are of exceptional interest, having been compiled on an entirely 
new plan. In 1 88 1 each person was recorded as (i) " learning," that is to say, as 
under instruction, or (ii) as able to read and write, or (iii) as illiterate. In 1891 

t,w. r v„i 111 e«»« R«> ort .802 the same ru,e was laid down ' but ,i,erac y 

T.b.e C. Vol. Ill, Ce„,u S Report, .892. ^ ^ , abu ] ated< 

On the present occasion the languages in which each person was literate, i.e., 
those which he or she could both read and write were recorded ; but, on the other 
hand, no distinction was made between those " learning " or under instruction, 
and those who were literate. In other words, no attempt was made to record 
the degree of literacy. It will be clear that the Census agency could hardly 
undertake to examine into people's linguistic attainments, and in several langu- 
ages, or rather characters, examinations are not held by any authority. It was 
therefore judged better to record the languages known as stated by each person 
and not to confine the returns to those who had passed a qualifying examination 
by a certain standard. Hence by " literate " in the returns of the present 
Census is meant a person who considers him or herself literate, i.e., able to 
read or write, and literacy includes every degree of proficiency. 

The meaning of the term " language " — By the term language was 
meant not merely every distinct tongue, such as Arabic or German, but also 
every different character, such as Gurmukhi, the sacred character of the 
Sikhs : Lande or Kirarki, the commercial script which has chiefly local forms in 
the Punjab alone : and the character in use in the ancient Hindu settlements in 
the Punjab Himalayas, which also has certain local variations, and which is 
usually termed Tankri, though that name is also applied to the commercial scripts 
of the plains. These scripts will be described later, but in the meantime it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the term literacy is not confined to proficiency 
in the official languages, but includes ability to read and write the rude alpha- 
bets in popular use. 

2. The value of the Census returns.— No attempt will be made here 
to compare the data obtained in the Census with the statistics of the Education 
Department. The former comprehend literacy of a kind of which that Depart- 
ment takes no cognizance, and of which it could furnish no statistics ; and, on the 
other hand, the Census returns are doubtless imperfect, because the enumerating 
staff, having no standard to guide them, had to use their own judgment as to 
whether a person who could read and write but indifferently well was " literate " 
within the meaning of the instructions, or not. The tendency apparently was 
to record mere beginners as illiterate, because, in this as in other matters, 
the instructions issued for the recent Census were read in the light of those 
issued on previous occasions ; and, as the rule to record those under instruction 
was omitted, it was inferred that "learners" were not to be recorded. Again, as 
Government does not, as a rule, teach Lande or Tankri, it was at first imagined 
that literacy in those characters did not count for Census purposes, though 
the omissions in the final record, due to this misconception, must have been 
comparatively few. Briefly, it may be said that the figures for literacy generally 
rather underestimate than overstate the numbers literate, especially in the case 
of the popular scripts, and in the school-going ages. On the other hand, the 
rule that only those who can both read and write should be deemed literate may 
occasionally have been disregarded, especially in the case of women, who often 
learn to read Arabic, Gurmukhi and other characters, because they are used in 
religious books, though they do not learn to write. 

3. Literacy by religions, British Territory. — Taking the British Districts 
first, we find that according to the returns the most highly educated community 
is that of the Parsis, three-fifths of whom are literate. Among Christians only 
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Comparison with returns of tSgt. 



Chapter 



34,017 arc literate, or less than half. Of 



Literates in British Territory. 




All age*. 


Adults 
(over 20). 


Jains 

Buddhists ... ... 

.Sikh* 

Hindu* ... ... 

Mohammadans ... 


... 

■M 


1 in 4 
1 in 8 
1 in 15 
I in 15 
I in 69 


1 in 3 
1 in 6 
J in 10 
I in 10 
I in 46 



(The Sikhs being slightly in advance of the Hindus.) 



10,956 Christians between the 
ages of 10 and 20, only 
4,448 are returned as 
literate. In the other re- 
ligions the proportions are 
those given in the margin, 
and taking the population 
of all religions we find that 
out of nearly twenty-two 
and a half million souls, 
over 857,000, or one in 
twenty-six are literate. 



Native States. — The population of the Native States is not so advanced. 
Out of some 4,425,000 souls, 1 19,560, or only one in thirty-seven are returned 
as literate, the most highly educated communities being the Christians and 
Parsis. The former are in the Native States mainly Europeans or persons who 

have had an English edu- 
cation, and form a small 
community of only 780 
souis, while the Parsis 
number only 32. The 
other religions show the 
proportions given in the 
margin. In both cases the 





All age*. 


Adult, 
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jfltn* •■* m 


1 in 4 


1 in 3 


Buddhists ... 


1 in 25 


1 in 16 


Hindus *•• ••• 


1 in 27 


1 in 19 


Sikh* 


1 in 44 


1 in 30 r 


Mohammadans ... ■»• 


j in y8 


1 in 70 



order of merit is nearly the same. The Jains stand far" ahead of the other 
religions, while Buddhism takes second place. Sikhism, which has borrowed 
much from Buddhistic ideas, should have taken a better position, bat in the 
Native States the Sikhs appear to be far behind the Hindus in education. 
The Mohammadans, despite their literary activity, are, as a body, exceedingly 
backward, in both instances. 

4. Comparison with the returns of 1891,— For the reasons already 
noted the present figures undoubtedly exclude many learners. If we assume 

that no learners arc now 



included in our figures for 
literates, we could infer 
that there had been great 
progress in British Terri- 
tory, but marked retro- 
gression in the Native 
States. But we cannot 
make that assumption, 
and assuming that the 
majority of the learners 
have still been returned 
as literate we find that 
there has been some 
advance in British Dis- 
tricts, while in the Native 
States education is far 
more backward than it 
was ten years ago. The 
figures in the marginal 
table show that in British 
Territory we have now 
162,956 more literates 
to set oft, against 166,683 learners in 1891, while the Native States return 
5,676 fewer literates, or, adding the 13,779 learners of 1891, no less than 
1 9.455 fewer learners and literates combined than in 1901. To this unsatis- 
factory result the Sikh figures are an exception, for the Sikhs in British Districts 
264 
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return 1 8,567 more literates, including learners so returned, than in 1891 and 
show a substantial advance also in the Native States. The Hindus are practi- 
cally stationary in British Territory and retrograde in the Native States, while 
the Mohammadans appear to be retrogressing in both, for they return 19,431 
fewer literates, including learners, than in 1891. 

This condition of affairs in Native States Territory merits further notice, 
as no educational statistics are available in this case. It appears that in British 
Territory, of the population aged 15 — 20, 1 in 19 is returned as literate, whereas 
in Native States the ratio is only 1 in 29, so that at the age when secondary 
education is being imparted the States seem to be behind-hand, but it must be 
borne in mind that from the ruling chiefs downwards, many of their younger 
men are being educated in schools and colleges in British Territory. How far the 
decrease in the numbers of educated people in the States is due to an increasing 
tendency on the part of educated men in the Native States to seek their fortunes 
in the British services or in trade in the British towns 1 cannot say, but it is 
not impossible that the superior advantages of service under the Crown and the 
greater scope afforded to enterprise in British Territory are attracting more and 
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more some of the best 
elements in the Native 
States. This suggestion 
is borne out by the fact 
that the number of literate 
females in the Native 
States has actually risen 
since 1891, and this in 
spite of a decrease in 
the number of Mohammadan females returned as literate. 

S Literacy by Districts and States— Taking males only, the proportion 

s 0 uidi.rvTabi.v. of l^rates to the total 

population does not vary 

in the different Districts and States as much as one might have anticipated, 
as it only ranges from 33 per mille in Kurram to 101 in Multan, which appears 
to have the most generally literate population in these Provinces. That this is 

Literates per 1,000 ma!*.. not due altogether tO a 

numerous literate popu- 
lation in Multan town and 
cantonment is evident 
from the fact that Jhang 
also contains a high pro- 
portion ot literate males, 
and indeed the Districts of the South-West generally have a good proportion of 
literates. Of the Natural Divisions the Indo-Gangetic Plain is distinctly behind 
the rest of these Provinces, for, though it includes the cities of Delhi, Lahore and 
Amritsar, it has only 60 male literates per mille as against 66 in the Himalayan 
and Sub-Himalayan and 70 in the North-West Dry Area. This is possibly due 
to the system of caste which practically forbids the lower classes to accept edu- 
cation, whereas in the South- West and trans- Indus there is no such restriction. 
It is precisely the same with female education, for, in spite of such exceptions 
as Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, Ludhiana and Gujranwala, which return over 4 
literate females per mille, female education in the Indo-Gangetic Plain is back- 
ward, while it is compara- 
tively most advanced in 
the North-West Dry Area. 
Yet so few are the literates 
among females that only 
ihe nine marginally noted 
Districts return five or 
more literates per mille. 
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6. Progress in Literacy.— The Sub-Himalayan area shows the greatest 

advance in literacy, yet it 
only returns 0/8 per mille 
more male literates than 
in 1891. The most pro- 
gressive Districts are 
noted in the margin, to- 
gether with the three 
which have retrogressed 
most. It is noteworthy 
that only two States show 
an actual falling off in 
the ratio of literates since 
1881, viz., Patiala (ic* 
per mille) and Dujana 
(v6 per miiU). 
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7. The Provincial Vernaculars — In the Census instructions the term 
1 language ' was used, loosely, for 1 scripts ' like Gurmukhi, Landa and Tankri, 
which are in reality not ' languages ' at all, as they are not spoken dialects or 
tongues, but systems of writing. The term * written character ' would have been 
better. Nevertheless the data obtained are probably fairly accurate, as the in- 
tention of the rule was generally grasped. They illustrate, though only imper- 
fectly, the extremes to which variations in usage are carried in this part of India. 
Just— as we shall see in the next chapter on language— <as there is a tendency 
for each religion and for each trade-guild to develope a sacred dialect or a com- 
mercial argot of its own, so the main religions and the literate castes appear to 
evolve more or less consciously distinctive scripts. 

At the same time we must carefully distinguish between the written script 
and the spoken language. It is characteristic of Indian society, in these Provinces 
that there should be a good deal of cross-division in this respect. Thus 
Gurmukhi is not necessarily the character in which Punjabi is written, nor would 
a person (for example an Arora woman in Bahawalpur) who writes Gurmukhi 
and nothing else necessarily speak Punjabi. The holy Granths of the Sikhs are 

Beame's Comparative Grammar. Introduction, Written almost entirely in the Gurmukhi 

P»i eM - . ....... character, but their language is the old 

Hindi, or Hindui as Dr. Trumpp desig- 



Trumpp's Adi Granth, Introduction, page «iv, 

nated it. 



Gurmukhi. — Like Sanskrit, Gurmukhi was essentially a sacred script. 
Adopted, by altering the significance of certain letters in the Devanagri alphabet, 

modifying the forms of most of the remain- 
der and reducing the number of charac- 
ters from the 52, or bavian-akhri, of the 
Sanskrit, to 35 (whence the term painti 
applied to the Gurmukhi alphabet), the 
Sikh Gurus appear to have consciously 
invented a new script for their religion.* 

Mahajani, Hindi, Landa, Munda, Tankri, Kirarki, or Rori.— Landa, 
Kterally the docked or tailless script, is the term most commonly applied to the' 
various forms of commercial script in use in these Provinces. It is taught, by 
paahas, in a sort of nursery rhyme, of which the following is the Rohtak vy. 



• But Dr. Trumpp considers that the Gormukbi 
letters were in use before the Sikh Gurus and not 
invented by them. Guru Angad received the 
janam-patrt of Guru Nanak written in thatlri, and 
so a Mokha Khatri had to be sent for to transli- 
terate it into Gurmukhi. The notice is certainly 
carious- 
Introduction to the Adi Grarith, page xUiii, 
note 5« 



sion :— 

1. K. Kakka re Kewalia. 
3. G. Gagga Jori ga. 

5. A, Age nanna motkra. 

6. Ch. Cham cbire ki chacn chaen. 
8. J. Jajja jiwal banya. 

10. A. Age nanna pakri. 
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2. Kh s Khakha ghundi chiria. 
4. Gh. Ghagga ji ka lotkra. 

7. Chb. Chhachha bandha potla. 
9. Jh. Jbajja jhar ki lakri. 
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12. Th. Thattha thok bhiraiyan. 
14. Dh. D had ha dhukar puehhri. 
17. Th. Thathe chabawcn bakle. 
ig. Dh. Dhadha dhan chahori ja. 



23. Ph. Phaphyan kc phate pa. 

34. Bh. Bhabba munjh katar ka. 

36. R. Rara'karam katara. 

38. A. Awa tale binduli. 

30. H. Haha har ke nam le. 

32. R. Rale bindi rale. 

34. I. Ikri men tikri. 

36. A. A pani pya de. 



It. T. Tatte se tut ge. 
13. D. Dadda gode ganth. 

15. R. Rane pa pirane. 

16. T. Tatte se takhle. 
18. D. Datta diwati diwatye. 

20. A. Age nanna hore ja. 

21. P. Pappe se paothe- 
23. B. Babba bari baingna. 
25. M. Mamma lekam sar ka. 
27. L. Lala tap subali ke. 
29. S. Sasse satam ke. 
31. A. Are gare posti. 
33. Ai. Ai re do bhai re. 
35. U. Uha munh ju de. 

It will be seen that there are 36 rhymed lines, but only 33 letters, a long 
being repeated four times (Nos. 5, 10, 20 and 36), and Nos. 5 and 10 being of the 
same shape. The rs, Nos. 31 and 32, are both hard and ' have very nearly the 
same sound,' but their shapes are quite different. The rhymes are mostly un- 
intelligible now, but several clearly refer to the form of the letter. Thus No. 2 
is in the form of a knot (ghuttdi), No. 7 is a bundle {pot la), No. 9 is like a 
thornbush ( jhar), No. 14 has a tail (puchhri), No. 18 resembles a lamp (diwat,), 
No. 23 is like the baingan plant. 

Tankri or Tankre. — This term appears to be used of two distinct charac- 
ters — (i) the Tankri' of the Eastern Himalayas, and (ii) the commercial script of 
the plains. The Hill Tankri is also known in Hoshiarpuras Pahari, as distinguished 
from the Lande. It has numerous local variants, the most highly elaborated 
being that of Suket and the rudest that of Sirmur. 

The Tankre of the plains is practically the same as the Lande — indeed 
the terms are said to be used indiscriminately in Attock. In Delhi there are two 
local variants, and a third, said to be used by Punjabi Mohammadan merchants, 
which is quite different to the other two. 

Sudi. — The Suds, as a caste, appear to have a kind of caste-script of their 
own, at least in Simla, just as the Bhabras in the South-West of the Province 
have a special written character. 

Hindi. — There is a common saying that 1 Hindi barah kohen badalti hai' 
or 'the Hindi writing changes every 12 miles,' and the result is that the writing 
of one tract is unintelligible in another even a few miles away. Thus in the 
Lahore District there are at least three types, one in use in Lahore and Kasur, 
another in Chunian and a third in Sharakpur Tahsil. In Ludhiana the character 
used in the District is called mahajani, the form in use across the Sutlej being 
distinguished as Lahori. In Dera Ghazi Khan there are three distinct varieties, 
(1) in use at Vehowa and Sanghar, (ft) used in Jampur and Rajanpur, and (tit) 
used in Dera Ghazi Khan. In Bahawalpur, which lies on the borders of Sindh, 
Rajputana and the Punjab, there is a bewildering variety of written characters 
which illustrates the tendency of each trading-caste to evolve its own type. 
There are (t) a Siri-de-akhar, with a sub-variety called Sidhu or Kharori-akhar, 
(ii) the Puchwale or Uch-ki-akhar, first used at Uch, (Hi) the Shikarpuri or 
Sindhi, chiefly used by Sindhi Aroras, who are becoming important in the State, 

(iv) the Satatmi or Multani used by the Khatris and Kirars of the Ubha tract, 

(v) the Marwari or Bhabri of the Bhabras, (vi) the Shastti, the character used 
by Brahmans, and, curiously enough, by Hindu goldsmiths; (vii) the Guzerati 
akhar, (viii) the Lande, used by Punjab traders settled in the State, (ix) the 
Nagri akhar, also called butti (or naked), shaslri used by the Ubha Kirars, 
(x) the Tankri or Takri used in the Ubha villages, and (xi) numerous varieties 
of the Karki or Kirakki used by village shop-keepers, so diverse that the 
accoi 
bana- 
fudged 

and the pujaris of the dharmsalas in this State, is extending, and that some of 
the women of the Kiiar families now read and write it. 




• Thakuri U not, I thick, the term for ao> character. Tankii would not appear to be derived from Thekar. 
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Not only do these local variations make the Mahajani Hindi a kind of 
cryptogram to outsiders, but the absence of vowel points renders it often a puzzle 
to one's correspondents and many amusing stories illustrate this. Thus a man 
once wrote home : — ' kari bech-kar-muamala ada kar^dena ', or ' sell timber to 
pay the revenue,' but kuri was read for kari, and his daughter was sold. Once 
too a merchant wrote from Delhi: — 1 Delhi pahunch-kar lut lite' — ' We reached 
Delhi and were plundered.' This was read lote lite, i.e., ' on reaching Delhi we 
purchased pots.' 

Tibetan. — There are two scripts in use, the one called Bhumi being used 
for the Buddhist religious books. This is generally learnt by the Kanawar people, 
even by the women. The other is known as Thai and is used by the trading 
classes in Tibet and Upper Kanawar for commercial purposes. In their 
knowledge of the sacred character the Buddhist women strikingly resemble those 
of the Sikhs, who frequently learn to at least read Gurmukhi. 

8. Literacy in Provincial Vernaculars.— The figures in Table VIII of 
Part II require some explanation. A very considerable number of literates 
returned themselves as knowing how to read and write two or more languages, 
and in such cases each language returned has been shown. Thus, if a person 
was literate in Urdu, Hindi and Pashto, he was first tabulated as literate, and then 
as literate in each of those three languages, so that he appears in columns 5, II, 14 
and 20 of the Table. In tabulating this principle was observed consistently 
throughout. I shall return to the data for literacy in more than one language 
presently, after discussing the figures for literacy in the Provincial Vernaculars 
as they stand. 

It may first be noted that in both Provinces, including the Native States, 

these vernaculars are 
returned in the order 
shown in the margin, Urdu 
being the most generally 
known. These figures, 
however, require some 
modification. Under Hindi 
and Tankri considerable 
numbers who really use 
Mahajani or Lande have 
undoubtedly been returned, 



Vernacular. 
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(Engliih ... 
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Hindu literate). 
Total ... 



but, on the other hand, no less than 39,523 souls (including 1,567 females) have 
been returned as knowing Sanskrit, by which must in many, if not in most, cases 
be understood the Shastri or Devanagri which should have been returned as 
Hindi. However, the figures give a very fair idea of the extent to which the 
indigenous scripts have been retained side by side with the official and literary 
Urdu and English. 

It would be of little interest in discussing the data to distinguish between 
British and Native States Territory, but the figures for each religion merit notice. 
Amongst Hindus Lande is far more widely known than Urdu or Hindi, and 

Gurmukhi is returned by 
81,607 souls, of whom 
8,213 are females, showing 
the extent of the influence 
of the * Sikh ' sacred writ- 
ings amongst the Hindus. 
The Tankri script is virtually confined to the Hindus, amongst whom are also 
to be found most of those who use the Hindi or Lande. Tibetan is also returned 
by nearly 400 Hindus, who are probably recent converts from Buddhism. 

Amongst the Sikhs Gurmukhi is the most used script, but considerable 

numbers use the Hindu 
commercial characters, as 
do many of the Moham- 
madans, among whom 
Urdu is, however, by far 
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the language most usually returned. 
a6S 
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Amongst the Buddhists Tibetan is practically the only language known. 
It is returned by 579 persons, including 32 women, and only 8 persons know 
Urdu or Hindi. 

The trading community of the Jains uses chiefly Lande, returning 8,163 
(8,099 males and 64 females), but Hindi is returned by 3,247 and Urdu by 2,980 
persons. Gurmukhi (82), Tibetan (27) and Tankri (33) are also returned. 231 
Jains, including 34 females, returned Sanskrit. 

Multiple Literacy.— A striking feature of the returns is the number of 



people who can write more than one language. 1 he Provincial scripts are no 
subsidiary Tabu 11. doubt very diverse, but all are based on 

the same phonetic system, so that a man 
who has mastered one script probably finds it easy to learn a second or even a 
The uncertainty of the English system of phonetics is doubtless a great 
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Total ... 63.779 



obstacle to the increase of literacy in English, as it cannot be learned without a 
teacher. 

Of the total literate in English nearly two-thirds, or 63,171, also know Urdu 
and, if we exclude the Christians, it is quite the exception for an educated native 
to know English and not know Urdu. Further the scientific phonetic system of the 
oriental scripts enables a person who has once mastered the Sanskrit character, to 
acquire Hindi and its allied scripts, while anyone who has learnt the Arabic alpha* 
bet can learn to read and write Persian, Urdu, etc., with little difficulty. Hence 
we find that while Christians are rarely literate in more than one language, Hindus 

who have acquired Urdu 

can very often read and 
write at least one other 
language, while in the case 
of one who is highly edu- 
cated enough to have 
learnt English and Urdu 
there is an equal chance 
that he will also know a 
third language or script. 
At the recent Census the rule laid down was that all the languages in which 
a person was literate should be recorded, the best-known language being entered 
first. In tabulation however it was found to be beyond our ingenuity to show 
literacy in more than two languages or to exhibit the best-known languages in 
an intelligible form, and we had to be content to show literacy in two scripts. 
9. Literacy in English.— The figures for literacy in English are of special 
Literacy in English. interest and the actual 

figures are given in the 
margin. Of the total liter- 
ates in both Provinces just 
over 1 in 10 knows English, 
but the ratio falls to 1 in 
1 1 amongst Moham- 
madans, 1 in 14 amongst 
Hindus and to 1 in ao 
amongst Sikhs, in British 
Territory alone, while it is 
still lower in the Native 
States. 

Progress in English Education. — Taking the figures as they stand we find 
that, amongst males only, the number literates in English is 63 in 10,000 as 
against 30 in 10,000 in 1 891, or in other words the proportion has more than 
doubled. The increase is 33 in 10,000 in British Territory as against 83 in the 
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Rawalpindi 

Lahore 

Delhi 

Peshawar 

Ambala 



194 
191 
144 

ira 

110 



Native States. In only six Districts does the percentage even now exceed 

10 per 10,000, and nowhere 
Number of literates in i s | t 0V er 20, and in these 

English in 10,000 p.. ..... ' /. , 

Districts the comparatively 
high ratio is clearly due 
to the numbers of the 
European population. In 
Amritsar, with a large 
commercial city, but no 

military cantonment, and only a small European community the ratio is only 6 4 
in 10,000. With such small numbers it is hardly worth while to discuss the Dis- 
trict figures, but it may be noted that progress has been greatest in the first three 
of the six Districts above mentioned. 

10. Female education. — In every 10,000 of the population there are 
only 15 females who can read and write, or to take the female population alone, 
there are in every 10,000 females less than 34. who are literate in that sense. 
Women however often learn to read, and as our returns only include those who 
can also write, these figures make the female population appear somewhat more 
ignorant than it really is. Nevertheless the figures show how backward female 
education is, but there has been considerable progress since 1881 for the number 
of literates then was 9 in 10,000 females, whereas now it is 34, or nearly four times 

«;„h.iH;„. T.M- v ,™i vi 38 m3lXi y> and since l8 9 I 5t has more than 

Sobs.d.arjr T.bie. v and vi. doubled. In English indeed the pro- 

gress made has been much slower, for ten years ago 4 in 10,000 knew English, 
and the present figure is only 6. It follows then that female education is only 
making headway in the indigenous languages. 

Its character.— U we take the actual numbers returned it will be found 
that out of 42,432 literate females in these Provinces, 7,831 are Christians, and 
of these again 6,834 know English. Thus there are only 34,-01 literate non- 
Christian females, and of these only 760 can read and write English, the 
remainder being literate in Provincial vernaculars, so that if we exclude the 
Christian literacy in English is a negligeable quantity amongst females. 

By religion. — Taking the figures for each religion we find that they stand 

in order of merit as given 



in the first column in the 
margin. And if we take the 
female population alone 
we shall find that the 
order of merit is the same, 
but that amongst the 
Sikh women are far more 
frequently literate, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, 
than the Hindus. Indeed 
it is the comparatively 
large number of female 
literates among the Sikhs 
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which makes them a slightly better educated community than the Hindus, in 
British Territory, for if we exclude females we find that the Hindu males are 
just a shade ahead of the Sikhs. 

In the Provincial Vernaculars. — Another point of interest is brought out 
by the data for literacy in the Provincial vernaculars. Hindu females usually 

learn Gurmukhi, but con- 
siderable numbers also 
learn Hindi or Mahajani 
and even Urdu. Sikh 
females however seldom 
learn any language but 
Gurmukhi. Mohamma- 
dan females learn mainly 
Urdu but 4,247 in 10,000 
literates of the sex are, 
literate in 'other languages, 
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•«« 
Mt 
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S, 

754 
959 
184 

r -J 


fti3» 
*94 
354 
110 
51 


47 

44 

39 a) 



Subsidiary Table I, colomnj 8— 53. 

chiefly no doubt Arabic and Persian.' 
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II. Literature. — The Subsidiary Table III, appended to the next chapter, 
shows the books published in each language during the past decade, but I notice 
it here because it shows rather the books published in the different written char- 
acters, and illustrates not so much the polyglot character of the Punjab popula- 
tion as the diversity of the scripts to which its literate members are subject. To 
acquire an intimate knowledge of Panjabi literature one would have to learn to 
read Persian, Sanskrit, Gurmukhi, Mahajani and their variants, in addition to 
learning the various languages and their dialects. For example, we find Urdu 
books published in four written characters, Persian, Nagri, Roman and Gurmukhi, 
and Punjabi in eight, including these four, and Sindhi, Mahajani, Lande and 
Arabic. On the other hand, we have Hindi and Sindhi books printed in Gurmukhi. 
Of the written languages Urdu is the favourite, some 47 per cent, of the books 
published being in that tongue. Panjabi comes next with about 20 per cent., 
then English with nearly 7 percent., and Hindi with 4 per cent, of the published 
works. The subjects covered by those books, which are those registered under 
the Act (XXV of 1867), are of very different degrees of importance. A large 
proportion of the works are educational, and this especially applies to the English 
and Urdu publications. Taking the essentially indigenous books in Panjabi, 
Persian, Hindi and Sindhi one is struck by the number of works on poetry and 
religion. As a rule the literary activity of the Mohammadan writers is centred 
on religious works, and Islam usually publishes each year more books on religious 
questions than all the other religions put together. The books in Panjabi are 
mainly poetical, as arc those in Hindi and Sindhi. It is a little disappointing to 
find that the literary efforts of Hinduism are limited, for the most part, to mere 
recensions of the older works on mythology and legend, or to controversial works 
on social questions, such as infant marriage, widow remarriage and the like. The 
Sikhs, in proportion to their numbers, show greater activity, and there has been a 
strong separatist movement in the past decade advocating the abandonment of 
Hindu customs. 
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Subsidiary-Table III.— Education by age, sex and Natural Divisions, Districts and States. (All religions). 
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LITERATE PER 1,000. 



Natural Division, Disttict and State 




Al.t AGES 
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0 


-10. 


10-15. 


15-10 


20 and oin. 






J Pcrse-na. 


Males. 


1 

I 1-emales. 


Males. 


Females 
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Males. 


Females. 


1 Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Feeul: 
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1 


■1 


4 
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7 


8 


9 


10 


1 1 


IJ 


Total for both Provinces 


■a. 


ITS 


64 4 


34 


45 


•9 


459 


47 


818 


6 3 


95-8 


4 


British Territory 


























(i) including North-West 
Frontier Province. 




670 


88 


6 


1- 


50' 


54 


87 9 


7 


1000 


4i 


(ii) excluding North-West 
Frontier Province. 


:8j 


67 9 


36 


52 


•0 


512 


62 


87 9 


68 


1005 


43 


Native states 


••• 
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14 


17 


•2 


24.7 


16 


575 


27 


72 6 


14 


Punjab ... 


■M 
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33 


46 


•8 


405 


46 


824 


61 


953 


Si 


North-West Prontior Prov- 
ince. 




63* 


51 


37 


12 


38 2 


67 


767 


93 


1018 


6< 


Indo-Gangetic Plain West 


34 '3 




11 




7 


40-5 


3-8 


777 


5<5 


893 
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Hisnar 

Lohatu 

Ruhtalc 

Dujana 

*>ur(*aon 

I'ataudi 

Delhi 

Kirnat ... ... 

(uilundur 

Kapurihala... 

Ludhiana 

FeraMMxnt ... 
Fandkot ... 

Lahore 

Amritsar ... ... 

Gujranwala 
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*r « 
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»ri 
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26 1 
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*■ * 0 
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jS'f 
3Vr 
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41-6 

27 a 
<4' 

355 


40.9 

.182 
503 

45 4 

«7 

"3 7 

lr 

■«,( J 

6 4 - 
■it 9 

Sj'S 
*V2 
f'7'i 

58*3 
42"4 

49'fi 
74 5 
715 
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i-.t 
• 7 
1* 
1. 

I'2 

•9 
58 

3"» 

a-6 

4'3 

23 

2 '9 

1*6 

i'a 
14 
1 .7 
77 
5 3 
4J 


37 
33 

3|4 

- - 

77 

1 9 
3"4 

2 7 
57 
1 S 

44 

'9 

1*8 

1 * 

2 1 

5*9 
3*« 
59 


7 

•fi 

r 

J 

rfi 

7 
7 
7 

.1 

7 

7 
• *9 
1*3 
II 


2 4 -« 
1 s - 
39-8 
137 
37-5 
4'7 
|8 1 
•9'9 
5»y 
3T9 
757 
3<>'4 
46' 
3'7 
19.1 
317 
24 '5 
475 
?4 7 
58-i 


>7 

t* 

l - 2 

7 

»5 

r 

77 

•*3 

39 

3. 

fi. 

l'9 
4- 

% 
II 

17 
I'S 
QTl 
7 1 
7 1 


56*7 
44'3 

68*3 

74"9 
606 

I9f>*3 
102*2 
44*1 

92 - 
82*5 
110*1 

77-2 

498 

5S-6 
I0|'4 

92-4 
104 8 


6*6 
1*4 
"9 

I'S 

2-1 
<J-» 
« - 4 
J-8 

47 
10' 
48 
4'9 
1'5 
39 
2'3 

3.6 

105 
101 

■.5 


7^-4 
56 'J 
72-5 
<>v'4 

72*2 
'J2-6 
•15 « 

f-T7 
<*;-3 
814 
115-8 
lou-8 
1025 
93 -8 
<''3'3 
112-3 
74'3 
1107 
III" 
85-3 


11 

i*i 
ij 

it 

: 

h 

| J 

7 
n 

r, 
u 

I 
1 

I, 

♦1 


Himalayan 




3&'9 


«i-s 


38 


4"> 


' 3 


37" 


5 9 


06'3 




97"5 


n 


Simla and Simla Stattt 
Kan**ra 

Mamii and Sitktt 
Chamba 




353 
347 
•S'l 
230 
20-5 


fifl 

9 

»4"J 

45" 

38* 


so 
s< 

• fi 
0 

its 


28 

5 '5 

«;8 

1*2 
J s 


t 

3'fi 

•s 

J 


24"3 
34 2 

5 

19 6 

IC- 


5*8 
I4°6 
3« 
'4 
2-8 


44 J 

57-8 
87* 
H' 
34'9 


1-8 
'49 

4'3 
:'i 


93'4 
78- 
1271 
f.S-9 
567 


ii 
a 
1 
n 
'i 


8ub Himalayan ... 




366 




3-5 


5 S 


•9 


533 


4-S 


86-3 


M 


96- 


4' 


Ainballa 

Kalsia ... 

Honhiarpur 

Gurdaspur ... 

Sialkot 

Cujrat 

Ihclura 

Rawalpindi _. 
Hazara ... 


■ •• 

• •• 
... 


43\S 

JOS 
2S 

28 '» 

vyi 

4V3 
5 VI 
•94 


7*3 
.1 

73" 
so'7 
52" 

»i"J 

82* 

91- 

;.V2 


4* 

3 '4 
2' 
•3"l 
3' 
1 6 

37 
K-9 
«3 


57 

3" 

2*9 

37 

53 

|S"4 

S4 
21 


•3 

l'2 

"3 
"9 

4 

14 

2-8 

1 


40 

427 
5o7 
3 >'5 
46- 
57* 

W4*7 

719 
-•j'j 

-- * 4 


4* 

3 - 3 

27' 

5* 
37 
57 
1.12 

'3 


(S-J 
".'J'4 
617 

74'7 
9'7 
1 111 
1181 
JO'7 


5'5 
37 
3'5 
4-1 
n*8 

67 

•5-8 

3'7 


108-5 
101-5 
loo* 
7fi'6 
7 '4 
S-4 
107- 
1357 


i 

n 
17 
p 
r 

* 


North-West Dry Area 




40- 


70 1 




4-S 


f 


507 


61 


9*3 


75 


107-7 




Montgomery ... 

Shahuuf ••■ ••• 

Mianwali ... 

Chenab Colony 

lh-inK 

Multan 

Bahawatfiur 

Muraffaigarh 

Dera Ghaxi Khan 

Peshawar 

Malalcand, Dir. Swat and Cl.itral 
Kohat ... — 
Kumim 

Elr n a n Umail Khan 


■M 
• a. 

: 

■ *• 

... 
■•• 

... 


386 
42 0 

26*2 

53-S 

sr 
28-2 

3«7 
374 
39 6 
40 1 9 
41*8 
188 
4 l-2 1 
528 


6S-8 
75 7 
6 7'3 
4-*7 
974 
101*3 
50 - 9 
64 9 
HT9 
6»"8 
4<K5 fi 
722 
33 7 
734 
V2- 9 


3<5 
7' 
37 
• *4 

S7 
37 
*S 

2' 
2*1 

o*fi 
769 

2*9 
•9 
3 "3 
4'9 


1 s 

Si 

A' it 

0 n 
1*6 
5 9 
9. 
it 

V2 

5'9 
3 "9 

47 
>7 
47 
5*9 


•fl 

■ 

•1 
■■3 

7 

•5 

6 
? 4 

7 
7 

■4 
■ •4 


512 

76-1 
til 

SO' 

667 

8o'S 
3 ''9 
477 
6o'9 

39' 1 
3404 

3R7 
<7"3 
4 fi 7 

68-a 


46 
I4"0 
0-8 

I _ 

9 7 
48 

•s 

37 
37 
127 

1*9 
38 
8*5 


00-6 
101 '4 

00.7 

5C9 
131. 
Uo'7 

737 
93'3 
104'! 
747 

2427 
78- 

42*6 
947 1 
1259 


*9 

Mi 

6*4 
2" 

11-3 
64 
5 
3-9 
3'9 

167 

5< 
1*1 

4*4 

108- 


1066 

10S-8 
100-5 
7 ''4 
151 7 

•53" 

79- 
loo's 
100-7 
toro 
427-1 
1142 

54- 
114 S 
141*1 


a 

it 

r. 
r 
ji 
41 

.1 
n 
m 

] 
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V 



English Education. 



I Punjab, 1901. 



Subsidiary Table IV. — English Education by age, sex and Natural Divisions, Districts and Stales 

{All Religions). 



Natural Division. Dist- 
rict or State. 










Literati 


PER I, OOO. 










0 — 


10 


10 — 


i 

■s 1 


15 — 


30 


20 and 


over. 


Age not returned. 


U.I.. 


r e 111 n its 


Male*. 




Males. 




Ma'es 


Females. 


M»!e«. 




I 




3 


4 


5 


6 


** 

7 


8 


9 


JO 


tt 


T-.tal for both Pro 


•3 


•a 


4*3 


7 


119 


*9 


"I 

88 


7 


3» 7 


35 7 


vinces. 






















Punjab 


•4 


•3 


4'4 


7 


t2I 


9 


85 


7 


a > • aa 

3 1 7 


35 7 


British Territory 


•4 


3 


4'9 


•8 


1 39 


r 


97 


"9 


.>* 7 


35 7 


Native States 






l*i 


1 


4"3 


'4 


4*5 


•2 


. . a 


in 


N. W. F. Pro- 


•2 


•3 


a-8 


•5 


85 


•5 


119 


•8 


aaa 


•«« 


vince. 






















I. Indo-Gangctic 


•3 


a 


38 


•6 


•27 


1* 


92 


7 


30 ! 


!• > 


Plain West. 


















Hissar 


•2 


•1 


2' 


•3 


4'5 


*3 


3' 


*3 


• a • 


aaa 


Loharu 


• • • 


. . . 


18 


• • a 


1*1 




1*4 




aaa 


a • a 


Rohtak 


• 1 • 




17 


a a • 


0-5 


■2 


3'« 


"i 


aaa 


1 a . 


Dujana 




■ •« 


1*2 


aaa 


77 


• a ■ 


2-3 


... 


aaa 


aaa 


Gurgaon ... 


r 






I 


5'9 


•2 


29 


•2 


• a a 


• a. 


Pataudi 


* > • 


• • • 


• 




3-9 


■ aa 


•5 


aaa 


aaa 


aaa 


Delhi 




•4 


58 


7 


20-3 


1-9 


213 


«4 


aaa 


aaa 


Karnal 




... 


"9 


■2 


45 


• *a 


63 


'2 


a a a 


aaa 


Jullundur 




•1 


4i 


•2 


18 3 


'5 


9'4 


7 


• | a 


• •• 


Ka pur t hula ... 


• ■ ■ 


... 


•8 


•1 


4'9 


"2 


17 


•2 


• 


• aa 


LudhTana 


1 


... 


4- 


■ 1 


14-4 


•8 


6-6 


•5 


• a a 


III 


MalerKotla .. 


• • • 


... 


25 


•2 


Q"5 


7 


18 


•3 


• a a 


a a • 


Ferozepore ... 


3 


•a 


3 « 


3 


6-5 


'3 


87 


•2 


a • ■ 


III 


Faridkot 


• • • 




•6 


•1 


5 '9 


•2 


19 


•2 


• . a 


aaa 


PLulkinn( Patiala 

Sates] ***** 
states. ^y ind 


. ■ • 

a 


■ • ■ 


1*3 
*4 
«'9 


1 

a a • 

•8 


6 

27 
4"3 


•8 

a • a 

'9 


9*3 
19 

27 


'3 
3 


• 

aaa 
* • • 


a « a 

• •• 

• •• 


Lahore 


»'4 


•8 


•* 5 


3'5 


389 


42 


26' 1 






»•• 


Amritsar 


•a 


•a 


4*8 


»'5 


152 


•"5 


S-4 


•8 


«• • 


• a • 


Gujranwala ... 


1 




7 -8 


4 


203 


3 


57 


"3 




|*| 


2. Himalayan 


8 


7 


41 


27 


6 


2-3 


54 


• 3 


coo 7 


000 7 


N a h an 


3 


1 


2'3 




4i 


•2 


33 


•5 




aaa 


Simla and Simla 


3* 


29 


104 


11*9 


107 


84 


124 


3 


000 y 


000 


Stales. 




















Kangra 


•a 


• • • 


28 


2 


53 


•5 


3'5 


2 




• • • 


Mandi and 6V<- 


... 


• « • 


I 




4 


a a a 


•5 


... 


• a a 


■ a • 


ket. 






















Chamba 


... 


• ■ • 


8 


• a a 


5-2 


•2 


16 


l 


• «• 


aaa 


3. Sub-Himalayan 


•6 


3 


53 


7 


14-4 


•8 


!0'I 


■8 




707 


Umballa 


•9 


1 


46 


■9 


148 


I'I 


»58 


2- 


• 


aaa 


Kalsia 


•1 


... 


1-3 


... 


7 2 


... 


27 


1 


aaa 


aaa 


Hoshiarpur ... 


• ■ • 




36 


1 


M . 


•i 


35 


•1 


• f • 


■ II 


Gurdaspur 


•1 


■ • • 


39 


a 


103 


3 


5 - 


5 


• •• 


• « • 


Sialkot 


3 


•a 


6-4 


*5 


i6"3 


7 


76 


7 


• * » 


• a a 


Gujrat 


■2 


• • a 


38 


• 1 


1 1-8 


■2 


53 


■2 


* t 1 


• a a 


Jhelum 


3 


I 


io'6 


3 


• 8-2 


'4 


67 


•4 




• ■ a 


Rawalpindi ... 


«*3 


13 


88 


3*3 


236 


33 


303 


2-4 


1X0 0 


350' 


Hazara 


•aa 


• • • 


i'i 


a* ■ 


33 


3 


18 


■2 


aaa 


• •• 


4. North-WestDry 


2 


•1 


4-2 


"3 


9 1 


4 


77 


5 


III 


• aa 


Area. 




















Montgomery ... 


••1 


III 


2-9 


•I 


65 


a ■ ■ 


4*5 


•2 


aaa 


* * a 


Shah pur 


3 


• 


|8*I 


•1 


18 2 


'3 


6-3 


•2 




**• 


Mianwali 


.. • 




39 


*I 


62 


• •• 


2*5 


•1 


• a* 


• •• 


Chenab Colony 


* 1 




•8 




4 7 


•I 


4*9 


5 




Ml 


Jhang 


2 




56 


•I 


il b 


a> • 


5' 


1 


Ml 


Ml 


Multan 


•4 


3 


77 


•8 


176 


•'3 


138 


»4 




• •• 


Bahavsalpur ... 


... 


••• 


7 


a a a 


2-i 


•1 


ri 


1 


«<• 


a • • 


Muzaffargarh 


••« 


•1 


i'i 


• • a 


2-9 


... 


2-6 


•1 


• 


aaa 


Uera onazi 


'3 




7'3 


'2 


B 4 


*a 


37 


3 




Ml 


Khan. 




















Peshawar 


4 


•6 


*5 


ri 


89 


V 


•99 


1*4 


•M 




Malakand, Dir. 


• •• 


1765 


577 


... 


73 


• •• 


366 


469 


• •• 




Swat and Chitral 


















Kohat. 


•2 


•1 


33 


•2 


9-2 


•4 


i26 


'6 


• •• 


••1 


Kurram 


... 


... 


• 






*•• 


37 


• •• 


• • * 




Bannu 


•1 


• a. 


53 


••• 


HI 


• •• 


7 7 


4 


HI 


• •• 


Dera Ismail 


•3 


'I 


6 a 


•4 


•74 


4 


io2 


1 


1 M 




Khan. 
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Subsidiary Table V.— Progress of Education since 1881 by Natural Divisions, Districts and States. 



Natural Division, District 



ToUl for both Provi 

Total British Territory including 
North-West Frontier Province. 

Total Native State. 



Nu ii si* or Lite a.- 

atks IN 1,000 



Number or Liter- 
ATE3 IN . 

Females. 



1901 



1. 



Indo-Cang.tic Plain Wat- 
Hisstr ... 

Loharu ... ._ 
Rohtak ... 
Dujana ... 
Gurga^n 
Pataudi ... 
Delhi ... 
Karnal ... 
iullundur 
K a pur thai a 
Ludhiana ... 
Maler Kotla 



pore 
Faridkot 

ilS hiad 



a. Himalayan— 
Nahan 

Simla and SimU StilCl 

Kan^ia ... 

Mandi and Suket ... 



Sialkot 
Cujrat ... 
Jhtlum ... 
Rawalpindi 
Ha 



North- Wert Dry Area- 
Montfiomery 
Shahpur 
Mianwali 

Chenib Colony ... , 
]taang ... 

Multan ... ... 1 

Bahawatpnr 

MuiarTar-jarh 

Derm Ghaii Khan ... 

Peshawar ... 

Malakand, Dir, Swat. Chitral 

Kobat ... 

Kurrara ... ... . 

Bannu 



644 
67 6 

434 



60S 

499 

3*J*3 

5°3 
45 '4 
48 7 

6J7 

So' 

433 

64* 

54'9 

83S 

6ni 

673 

S»-3 

4»'4 

73'9 

496 

74'5 
73S 
6a* 



66*5 
6l*a 

»43 

45- 
3V 



657 

7S3 

C83 

73' 1 

S07 

5»* 

61-3 

Si* 

92* 

33"- 



70-1 
68'8 
757 

(673) 

(44 7) 
974 

loi'3 
509 
648 
64V9 
64-8 
(406-6) 
723 

(333) 
734 
92 9 



1891 



58J 
59'5 

516 



563 
4'*3 
1 8*6 
482 
3»S» 
464 
669 

;84 

4J-0 

60-9 
51 * 
64'S 

49 7 
596 
484 

Sf/S 

436 

fijf 

60' I 
56 8 



6o"8 

59 7 
59'3 
67-8 
503 
418 



5S"5> 
61*9 
589 

h't 
453 
50' 
46-7 

55*6 
7f'"5 
406 



638 

583 
63* 



72- 1 

75-a 

54* 

°3'9 

66-1 

686 

49"a 

496 
694 



1S81 



468 

47'* 

44'4 



4J-6 
38-6 
3°'4 

46-7 

47" 
417 

5«9 
437 

393 

.■ioS 

38'5 
483 
3V7 
42 4 
33 5 
S-'4 
54*- 
38'0 
54*3 
50'7 
5o'8 



485 
403 
5o - .*< 
54'8 
37'8 
»9'9 



4«" 

45'5 

407 

5<"9 

39*3 

37* 

33 4 

4°' 

55*4 

207 



562 
487 
478 



699 
40 I 

57*4 
4V7 
548 

35'4 

5h 

S«'3 



1901 



3'4 

3'8 



3'i 
1*4 
If 
I* 
I' 
1 "a 
"9 
3"8 

i-a 
3 > 

26 
4'3 
a'3 
3\) 
1*6 
I -2 
»'4 
1*7 
7 '2 
5'3 
43 



3-8 

2- 9 

85 

3- 6 
•8 

»*6 



35 

4' 
3'4 

3' 
3 1 

3* 

3-6 

V7 

89 

»'3 



3'9 
30 

. (3 7 a) 

(l'4) 
5*3 

37 
•5 
V 
3*1 

96 

<76'9) 

3*9 

(•9) 

3*3 
5' 



1891 



1-6 
1*8 



>"5 
7 
7 
■5 
•6 

7 

•3 
3 • 

7 
If 
»'4 
If 

•8 

i'7 
•6 
•6 
l* 
•6 
3'9 
3'4 
If 



2'3 
>'4 

56 

i-3 

t*3 

'9 

16 

»f 
ra 

'9 
i'i 
•'5 
I '4 

re 

3'S 
•8 



r6 
1*1 
If 



ri 
>"9 
*7 
•8 

7 
4* 

"«*3 

•6 



18S1 



f 
•a 

r 

•3 
•1 
•a 

•6 
r8 
f 
11 
"5 
•9 
•4 
1 1 

'5 
'4 
•a 
•2 

3'2 
If. 
6 



If 
7 
3') 

/ 

7 
'5 



7 
1 '3 
'3 
f 
7 
•5 
*4 
'5 

3*1 

*a 



7 
1*4 
'4 
'9 
■a 
a '5 

•a 

'3 
•s 



Vaiiation 4- OK — 



1891*1901 



Males Females. 



+ 63 

4- 8*1 

- y: 

+ 4'3 

+ 8-6 
4 196 

♦ 3 - l 

♦ 13*5 
+ 3-3 

- 3J 
+ 16 

- if 
+ 31 

+ 37 

♦ 18*3 

♦ I9'5 
+ 7*7 

♦ 99 
— 10*5 
**- 94 
+ 6* 

« 86 

♦ »3'4 

♦ 5'2 



' 57 

* If 

" I}, 

♦ 16*5 

— 53 

- 3 8 



+ 9*8 
+ 12-4 

♦ 94 
+ 10- 

♦ 5'4 

4- 3' 

♦ I4 - 6 

♦ 26*4 

♦ <5'5 
— 5*4 



4- 6-3 
4- 10*5 
♦ t37 



+ as'3 

♦ 36*1 
- If 
4- *9 

♦ *8 
-3'8 

♦ 3J* 

4-33*8 
4-33 5 



♦ 1-8 
+ a* 



:*6 

7 
i* 

5 
'4 
•5 

7 

% 
•*4 
1 1 

2- 6 
If 

1*3 
I" 

•6 
'4 
I'I 
3*3 

3- 9 
3"! 



♦ «*5 
+ 1*5 
■t- a*9 
+ «*3 
— *4 

♦ 7 



''9 

3' r 

3*3 

1*1 

I* 

If 

ra 

31 

5** 
5 



+ 33 
* 3*5 
+ 5'3 



♦ 4" 
4- ra 
— *a 

♦ ra 



1*4 
54 



♦ 1*6 



If 
4* 



1881-1891 



Male.. 



♦ 11*4 
4 133 

♦ 7*3 



♦ 8-7 

+ 27 
—11*8 
*■ 1*5 
— 14*1 

♦ 4 7 

•♦• io- 

♦35 7 
4- 6 3 

♦ io"i 
+ 127 
4-16*3 
+ 14* 

+ I7"2 

♦ 14*9 

♦ "5 

♦ '°'3 

♦ 47 
4 1 1 '6 

♦■ 9*4 
4 6* 



♦ 123 
+ 194 

♦ 8"9 
+ "3* 

♦ 13*5 

♦ irg 



4-14-9 
+ >74 

4-i8*a 
4-11-2 

♦ 6l 
•If* 
4 14*3 
+ 15*6 
•» 21*1 

♦ I9*9 



♦ 76 
+ 9-6 

♦ 14*2 



♦ 5* 

♦ 53 

♦ I3<» 

♦ 65 

4- 20*4 

4-13 8 

4- I3 8 

•tr 11*4 
▼ 18*1 



iSSi-i9oi 



Females. Males. 



1 1 



♦ 7 
4- *8 

♦ *4 



♦ 2 

♦ 5 
4- *5 
— *4 

♦ «"3 

♦ "4 
4- "5 

♦ '9 
4- *8 
*> "4 

♦ *6 
+ *l 



+ >7 

4* *9 
♦• *6 



+ -9 

♦ '7 

♦ If 

♦ *6 

+ '5 

■»■ *4 



4- I*. 

-♦■ I'I 

* l - 7 

♦ -6 



♦ 7 
4- "9 

♦ I* 



4- *S 

♦ "5 

♦ '3 
— *l 
4- *5 

♦ 1*7 

♦ I'I 

4- *3 

*> *5 



■ a 



♦ 176 

+ 20*4 

4- 4* 



4 129 
4 11*3 
+ 7*8 

♦ Jf 

— i-6 

+ V 

+ 6-8 

♦37*3 
+ 4 - 
4- 13'2 
-•- >6'4 
+ 34*5 
■» 31*5 
4-24*9 
+ 348 

— to* 

♦ 19*7 
4- 10-7 

♦ 20'2 
4-33*8 

♦ Ilf 



♦ iS 

4 20 "9 

♦ C-6 
+ 39*5 
+ 7'3 
•»■ S-i 



♦ 34*7 

♦ 39-S 
+ 3J'f> 
+ 211 

t ii*5 
•US* 

♦ 28'9 

♦42* 

4-36*6 

♦ "4 5 



4- 13*9 
+ ao*i 
4-37*9 



♦ 30*3 

+ 108 

+ 7* 
4-ai*2 
■no- 

♦ 36*8 

♦ 35'3 

♦ 41*6 
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Subsidiary table VI.— Progress of English Education since i8gt % by Natural Divisions, Districts 

and States. 





Number op Bholish 
Literates in 1,000 maies. 


Number op English 
Literates in 1,000 Females. 


Variation ♦ or — 


Natural DhrisioD, District or StalH. 










1891. 


1901. 




1901 


1S91. 


igoi. 


1 891. 


Mates 




t 


a 


3 


4 


s 


6 


7 


'otal for both Provinces 

'otal British Territory including North- West 

Frontier Province. 
*otal Native States 


69 
39 


3 

3*5 
•6 


6 

7 

•3 


4 
5 


+ 33 
+ 3 4 

+ 33 


+ -3 
+ 3 

+ 2 


. Indo-Gangetic Plain West ... 
Hissar 
Loharu 

Rohtak ... ... ... 

Dujana ... ... 

Gurgaon ... ... 

Pataudi 
Delhi 

Karnal ... 
Jullandnr ... 
Kapurthala 
Ludhiana ... 
Maler Kotla 
Ferozepore 
Faridkot ... 

Phulkian ( 

^-■btod" ::: ::: 

Lahore ... ... ... 

Amritsar ... 
Gujranwala 


66 

38 

11 

31 

25 

I 

144 

39 

r« 

54 

2-3 

56 

13 
22 

T 4 

51 


25 

•8 

*2 

5 
4 
8 
32 
46 
8 
36 
n 
12 
•8 

36 
8 
6 

5 
3 

to'4 
19 
«'5 


6 

3 

■ • • 

I 

• •• 

I 

• • a 

It 

•3 

5 
•1 

4 

3 

2 
•I 
3 

3 

•3 


4 

-3 

1 

• • • 

7 
1 

4 

... 

■i 
1 

•4 

• ■ • 

3'I 

3 
•3 


+ 4< 
4- 3 

+ 9 

+ r 
+ '-7 

+ n 
— 22 

+ 98 

+ 3*i 
+ 35 
+ 3 
+ 43 

+ 14 

+ 2- 

+ 5 
+ 52 
+ -8 
+ 19 
+ 87 
+ 4-5 
+ 42 


+ -3 

IM 

• •• 

4- 1 

... 

... 

... 
+ '4 
-1- -i 
+ -i 
+ 'I 

+ 3 
+ 1 

— -3 
4- 1 
+ 3 

• • • 

-f 3 
+ 9 
+ 5 

... 


U Himalayan 
Nahan 

Simla and Simla States 
Kangra ... 
Mandi and Suket 

Cbamba ... ... ... 


43 
26 

102 

28 

4 

1*3 


27 
• 3 
79 
9 
2 

9 


1*4 
3 
52 

•3 

• •• 

1 


9 
•1 

3 l 
•3 

... 

1 


+ 16 

* '3 

+ 33 

+ 19 
+ 2 
+ 6 


+ 5 
+ -a 
4- a 1 

.-. 
... 
... 


. Sub-Himalayan ... 

Umballa ... 

Kalsia 

Hoshiarpur 

Gurdaspur 

Sialkot 

Gujrat 

Jhelum ... ... ... 

Rawalpindi 
Hazara ... 


7 3 
ir 

24 

36 

4* 
61 

4 2 

63 
194 

13 


4' 

87 

•4 
5 

1-2 

3 

9 
ii 
127 

•'4 


7 
I 5 
1 

•i 
3 
5 
1 

3 
2-3 
•1 


5 

I" 

3 

4 
1 

-3 

n 
•1 


+ 3 3 
4- 33 

* V 

+ 3*1 
4- 3 8 

4- 3 « 
+ 3 3 
+ 52 
+ 67 
— 1 


+ '3 

+ '3 
+ 1 

4- 'I 
+ 'I 
4- "I 

• • • 

+ -1 
4- "6 
... 


. North- West Dry Area ... ... 

Montgomery 
Shahpur ... 
Mianwali ... 
Chenab Colony 
Jhaog ... ... 

Multan 
Bahawalpur 
MuzafTargarh 
Dera Ghazi Khan 
Peshawar ... 

Malakand, Dir ,Swat, Chitral 
Kohat 

Kurram ... ... ... 

Banau ... ... ... 

Dera Ismail Khan ... 


53 

r 
63 

22 

3' 
4* 

95 

9 
17 

34 
"•5 
34*2 

a 

5*5 

7*5 


3-8 
6 

13 

• • ■ 

5 

54 

3 
7 
•8 

"5 

31 

... 
r 

1*2 


•4 
•l 
•2 

•3 
•I 
l« 

I 

•I 
•3 
I'l 
659 
4 

• • • 

•3 

•5 


. 3 
•1 

1 

... 

... 
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CHAPTER - VI. 



LANGUAGE. 

Bibliography. — The last decade has not been unfruitful in works which have done 
much to systematize our knowledge of the vernaculars of the Punjab. In 1895 some 
rough, but most instructive, notes on the Grammar of the language spoken in the Western 
Punjab, by the Reverend Trevor Bomford, * were published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. In 1896 Mr. A. H. Diack, C.S., published his " Kulu Dialect of Hindi." 
This was followed in 1898 by the Grammar and Dictionary of Western Punjabi by the 
Honourable Mr. J. Wilson, C.S, C.S.I. The value of both these works is much increased 
by the addition of folk-songs, proverbs, etc., in the languages with which they deal. In 
1900 Dr. Jukes, M. R. C. S. of the Church Missionary Society, Dera Ghazi Khan, published 
a valuable Dictionary of the Jatki or Western Panjabi language. The late Mr. O'Brien, 
C. S., left some notes on the Kaugru Dialects in manuscript and a Gadi Grammar, with 
folk-songs etc., in print, which have now been all published in the Kangra Gazetteer, revised 
edition. On the Sansi dialect some excellent notes by the Reverend T. Grahame Bailey 
B. D., M. A., Wazirabad, were published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
No. 1, of IQ01, pages 7 — 14. These have been re-printed separately, with notes by the same 
author on the Secret Words of the Qasais and Chuhras, and the Argot of Punjabi 
Gamblers. 

In Tibetan nothing seems to have been done in the Punjab, but the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in 1901 published a Sketch of Ladakhi Grammar by the Reverend A. H. 
Francke of the Moravian Mission at Leh, and a collection of Ladakhi Proverbs by the same 
author in 1901. In Pashto much has been done. In 19O1 Captain Roos-Kcppel 
published a useful Manual of Pashto, and in 1902 Mr. J. G. Lorimer, C.S., C.I.E., published 
his Grammar and Vocabulary of Waziri Pashto, which contains more information than I 
could condense in this chapter. 

I. The classification of the Indian languages.— The Linguistic Survey 
of India has not yet reached the Punjab — though Pashto and the Iranian lang- 
uages (except Balochi) have been surveyed — but Dr. G. A. Grierson, C.I.E., who 
is in charge of the Survey, furnished the Census Commissioner with a classified 
index of Indian languages to which he prefixed a valuable introduction. The 
following pages would not have been written without this assistance and Dr. 
Grierson's classification has been rigidly adhered to throughout. 

In his index Dr. Grierson groups the Indian languages as follows : — 

(A) . Indo-European Family ; \ Iranian Branch. 

Aryan Sub- Family. J Indian Branch. 

• *•*»• 

("Himalayan and trans-Himalayan 
1 Group. 

(B) . Munda Family. ■{ Naipali- Himalayan Group. 

• * ' • * • 

tBurma Group. 

(C) . Tibeto-Burman Family. 

• ••*•• 

H. Malay Family. 
J. Sinitic Family. 

The Iranian Branch of the Aryan Sub-Family is divided into two groups, a 
western and an eastern. Persian is the typical language of the former. The 
latter includes Balochi, Pashto and the Ghalchah languages of the Pamirs. The 



* These notes were base J on material collected by the late Mr. E. O'Brien, C.S, author of the Multani Glossary. 
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Indian Branch is the one with which we are chiefly concerned. It is divided 
into 9 groups, 3 of which include languages ordinarily spoken in the Punjab : — 

1—2. West and East Kafir. 

3. Shina-Khowar. 

4. North- Western.— Kashmiri, Lahnda, and Sindhi. 

5. South-Western.— Marathi, etc. 

6. Western. — Gujarati, Punjabi, Rajasthani, and Western Hindi. 

7. Northern. — Pahari. 

8. Central.— Eastern Hindi. 

9. Eastern. — Bihari — Bengali, etc. 

In Part I of Table X will be found the figures for every language and dialect 
returned in the Census of the Punjab (including the North- West Frontier Pro- 
vince) classified in accordance with the above scheme. 

2. The classification of the Languages and dialects of the Punjab. 

—As regards the classification of the Indo-Aryan languages spoken in the 
Punjab, Dr. Grierson remarks: — 

" the Index is based on the lists of dialects and languages which have been sent to me 
(with specimens) from every District and State. They are, no doubt, in the main, 
accurate, having been compiled by local officials endowed with local experience. Their 
principal flaw, from the point of view of the Census, is the inevitable one of surplusage. 
They contain numerous names of dialects which are mere synonyms of other names — local 
terms for local forms of speech which differ so slightly from the standard that they are not 
worth recording in a Census. There can be little doubt that nearly all of these names will 
disappear in the process of the inquiries of the Linguistic Survey ". 

3. The results of the Census compared with those of the Linguistic 
Survey. — It was however clearly the best and safest course to record, in the 

actual Census, the dialects as returned by the people themselves, leaving their 
final classilication to a linguistic expert. But there are two great obstacles to a 
complete record on this simple basis. In the first place a man will seldom admit 
that his language is jan«li, or if he is at all educated, Punjabi, just as few people 
in England will plead guilty to a provincial accent. It is always the people a 
little further on, a little deeper in the hills, whose speech is fangii or pahari — of 
the desert or of the mountains. In the next place every official is more or less 
of a linguistic expert himself and quite ready to inform you how each dialect 
should be classified, with the result that all detail as it were, disappears, and 
many minor but distinct dialects are not fully returned. 

To some extent then the attempt to obtain precise statistics of the numbers 
speaking each dialect has failed, because, for example, we find that only 19 persons 
are returned as speaking the Kuluhi dialect of Hindi. From this it must not 
be inferred that the Kulu people now speak another language but simply that the 
local authorities did not understand what was required. It cannot however be 
said that our figures throw no light on the varieties of the dialects spoken in the 
Provinces of the Punjab and the North-West Frontier. 

Taking the returns of the Census and comparing them with the data sup- 
plied for the Linguistic Survey one finds that they agree in essentials. If the 
former err in ignoring detail, the latter may point, as Dr. Grierson says, to 
greater divergences in essentials than really exist. 

4. The distribution of languages of the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province, and the numbers speaking each language. — 

The term ' Provincial Vernaculars' requires some comment. The Punjab is 
surrounded by countries which are, with the exception of the North-West Provinces, 
inferior to it in fertility and resources, and the races who inhabit them have been 
for generations pressing in upon it. Nevertheless the great mass of its population 
speaks Punjabi or dialects closely akin to it and it is solely on its extreme borders 
that Balochi, Pashto, Bhotia and Kanawari, the only foreign tongues of any 
numerical importance, are to be found. 
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MrtniM Brmch. 5- Iranian Branch.— Persian and Parsi are the only two languages of 
the Western Group of the Iranian Branch returned, and both are spoken 
** rn by immigrant races. Under the former 6,364 souls are returned as against 7,032 

(including Turkistani, Kandhari and Ghazni) in 1891. 80 persons speaking 
Khorasani should perhaps have been added to the present figures, but only 6,303 
immigrants from Persia are returned in Table XI. It would thus seem that 
Persian immigrant families retain their language. Rawalpindi (1,313) and Ludhi- 
ana (598) return most Persian-speakers in the Punjab. It is also spoken in 

v . „ the Frontier Districts of Peshawar, Kohat 

Table X,P«t IV, page,,*. VoL II. ^ Rurram< 0ut of thg ^ Zoroastrians 

in the two Provinces only 38 return their language as Parsi, showing how readily 
that enterprising people acquire a new tongue while preserving their national 
religion. 

a. B*it*m Croup. g Balochi. — Balochi is now spoken by 40,644 souls in the two Provinces 
as against 35,550 in 1891 and 25,748 in 1881. It is practically confined to the 
Dera Ghazi Khan District, in which however the proportion of its speakers con- 
tinues to increase, being now 8, as against 7 per cent, in 1891, of the population. 
Outside that District the language is hardly spoken at all, except in Bahawalpur, 
which returns over 2,000 persons as speaking it. The above figures do not in- 
clude the trans- Frontier tribes of Dera Ghazi Khan who speak Balochi. They 
number 24,000 souls. Balochi then cannot be said to be a decadent language. 
The Baloch population of the two Provinces amounted to 416,802 in 1891, and 
is now 469,420 (excluding the trans-Frontier tribes), but outside Dera Ghazi 
Khan very few speak Balochi. In that District nearly 23 per cent., in Bahawalpur 
only 3 per cent., and elsewhere less than 1 per cent., of the Balochis retain its use. 

7. PashtO. — Pashto is returned by i, 194,561 persons or nearly 4*5 per cent, 
of the population of the two Provinces, It is, however, mainly spoken in the 
North- West Frontier Province in which 1,142,01 1 or 54 per cent, of the popu- 
lation return it, and to these must be added 856 persons speaking Koliati and 
124 speaking Peshawari — mixed dialects of Pashto and Lahnda. Thus only 
52,550 persons in the Punjab speak Pashto and many of these were most pro- 
bably Pathan immigrants for the winter months who had not returned to their 
homes by the night of March 1st : 1901. Pathan soldiers enlisted in the Army 
must also be allowed for, e.g., in Lahore and Multan. Still there remains a 
strong Pashto-speaking element settled in Rawalpindi, (20,637, of whom 12,330 
are in Tahsil Attock), and in Mianwali, 15,265, (of whom 13,273 are in Isa Khel 
Tahsil). The above figures do not include the Pashto-speaking population of 
the Shiranni country, some 12,000 souls, but they include 52,501 persons, who 
speak Pashto, in Kurram. Deducting the latter the net increase in the Pashto- 
speaking population of the two Provinces amounts to 85,207 persons, and the 
proportion has risen since 1881 thus : — 

188 1 — 3 98 per cent. 
1891 — 4*2i per cent, excluding Kurram. 
1901—4-46 

The Pashto dialects — Pashto, as is well-known, is divided into two great 
branches, the northern or hard, Pakhtu, and the southern or soft Pashto. The 
southern limit of the former is a line drawn from just south of Thai in Bannu, 
and running due east almost to the Indus : thence it turns north, so as to exclude 
the Akhora dialect, of the Akhora branch of the Khattaks, which belongs to the 
southern branch. The northern thus includes the Afridi, Bangash and Yusafzai 
tribes, with those of the Chachh plain in Attock, Buner, Swat, and Bajaur. 
How far it extends to the west we do not know, but underlying, as it were, the 
Pashto lanuages is a lower stratum of indigenous tongues. Such is the Ormuri 
or Bargista, 1 an independent Iranian language, spoken round Kaniguram in 
Waziristan,' by the Chamkannis. Other such languages are the Tirahi, still 
spoken in Tirah by the tribes subject to the Pathans, and the Dehgani, which 
forms a connecting link between the Hindki of the Indus and the Kafir language. 
Our knowledge of these ancient languages is very slight, so that it is hardly 
possible yet to say how far they have influenced the Pashto dialects, which appear 
to be numerous. Regarding these also very little is known, but the following 
note shows that there are well-marked differences :— The Orakzai dialect 
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differs from that of the Afridis, in that it is broader, but less guttural, and 

spoken more rapidly. The 
differences however are 
not confined to pronun- 
ciation but extend to the 
vocabulary and even it 
seems to some inflections. 
The speech of the Aka 
Khel, one of the seven 
main divisions of the 
Afridis, differs from that 



P.*SHTO: — 
Orakzai. 
Kanrai 
Pe*a 
Kangal 
Cht 
Go 

Khudaigo ... 

Sanak, 

Datri, 

Mm. 

Koran wiko, ... 
ttn-sakkav, 



Afridi. 
Tiga 
Gunga 
Spar 

A'r 

Cht, 

Khudaiche, 

Khanak 

Dane, 

Munga, 

Koran via lora. 

Mats, 



English. 
Stone. 
Nose. 
Shield. 
In. 
By. 

By God. 
Large 
Thus. 
We. 

(I swear) by the Koran. 
To roe. 



of the Orakzais in a very marked degree. 

8. The North- Western Group.— This group includes Kashmiri on then.-i 
north, and Sindhi on the south, both languages spoken almost exclusively by i-- lf9rth W **u 
immigrants into the Punjab from Kashmir and Sindh. Between these two 
languages lies the Lahnda, the only representative of the group indigenous to 
the Punjab. Kashmiri and Sindi need not be described at length, but Lahnda 
merits full discussion. 

Kashmiri.— Nowhere in the Punjab is Kashmiri an indigenous language 
except possibly in Chamba where it is spoken by 1 per cent, of the population : 
everywhere else the border line between Kashmiri and the Provincial Vernaculars 
is situated in Kashmir territory, and the 7,841 persons returned as speaking 
Kashmiri in British territory must be all Kashmiri merchants or artizans who 
have settled in the Punjab. The language is highly inflectional and not only 
offers forms of reduplication but makes various changes in the base : its 
vocabulary is said by most learned Kashmiris to be polyglot, every too words 
containing 25 of Sanskrit origin, 50 Persian and Arabic, 15 Hindustani and 
the remaining 10 Tibetan. Turki, Dogri and Punjabi. How far its influence 
may be traced in the sub-dialects of the Jammu and Murree hills is a question 
as yet undecided. 

Sindhi. — Sindhi is indigenous to the Punjab only in Bahawalpur, which 
returns 25,575 out of the 27,980 Sindhi-speaking persons in the Province. As 
in Kashmiri the changes in the base mark a partial retention of the Sanskrit 
inflectional system, lost in the more advanced languages of Punjabi and Hindi. 

9. Lahnda or Western Punjabi—This is the name which Dr. Grierson 
has, in consultation with Mr. Harvey, formerly of the Punjab Educational 
Department, adopted as the generic term for the Western languages of the 
Punjab. It was formally recognised in the last Census as Jatki. ' Lahnda', writes 
Dr. Grierson, ' is a very widely-spoken language extending from the borders of 
Sind up to and beyond the Murree Hills. Although influenced by the dominant 
Punjabi spoken in the Province, it is much more nearly connected with the 
Sindhi and Kashmiri than with that language. So much is this the case that 
difficult words in Kashmir Chronicles have actually been explained by a reference 
to Mr. O'Brien's Multani Glossary.' 

Dr. Grierson further points out that the language of the five rivers is really 
Lahnda, not Punjabi, and he remarks that the eastern boundary of the former 
commences in the north at Ramnagar, in Gujranwala, and runs in a straight 
line to the north-east corner of Montgomery, and thence across that District to 
the south-west corner. Lahnda, in his classification, includes the following 
dialects :— 



Serial 
No. 



Dl»leet 



Distribution. 
Western Punjab 



Kashmir 



Lahnda 

Dialects north of the Salt Range. 
Awankari or Awanki ... Kohat and Jhelum 
Chhibhali ... ... Punjab, (Murree Hills), 

(South-Western Hills). 
Dhanni ... ... Jhelum 

Dhundi ... ... Eastern Hills of Hazara 

Ghebi ... ... Rawalpindi ... 

54 Hindki, Hindko or Mulkgi Hazara and West Indus country. A 

general name for the Lahnda spoken 
in these parts. 

56 Pothwari ... ... Rawalpindi, Jhelum and Gujrat 

57 Tinaoli ... ... WestHazara 



49 

50 

53 



Numbers return- 
ed in Census of 
1901. 

350 
621 



H.7II 

74,082 
661,283 



226,54! 

2 

28l 
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To which must be added the following sub-dialects in Rawalpindi :— 



Reshi 
Sawain 
Jandali 
Khatri 



... Valley of the Resh 
m „ Soan 
... North of Pindi Gheb 



3.0M 
42,291 
39,016 
34.930 

Total 1,093,838 



Dialects south of the Salt Range. 



Serial 
No. 



48 

59 



Dialect. 



Distribution. 



Jatki ... 
Kachhri 
Khetrani 



60 Multani 



61 Bahawalpuri 

,.. Niswani 

63 Thalochhri 



Western Punjab 
East of Jhelum River 
Baluchistan (Thai Cho- 
tiali). 

Multan and neighbour- 
hood. A general name 
for Lahnda spoken south 
of the Salt Range. 

Bahawalpur 

North of Jhang 

The Jhang Thai 



Number! return- 
ed in Census 
of 1901. 

220,835 
16 

93 

961,997 



Not a dialect of 
Balochi. 



64 Ubhechi or Ubheji Sind (Shikarpur) 
(L'bhe di-boli). 

And to these must be added — 



53°.°3 5 



».555 
1,924 



Clas s i fi c a t i o : 
doubtful. 



«6 5 



Chinawar, Banks of the Chenab in Gujranwala, Jhang 

and Muzaffargarh. 
Derawal, Towns of Dera Ismail Khan ... 526,577 



Total 2,243,198 



Thus the total number returned as speaking Lahnda and its dialects 
amounts to 3,337,036* or over 12 per cent, of the population of the two Pro- 
vinces. That this is below the real number will appear from the details 
given above. It can hardly be supposed that only two people speak Tinaoli, 
that none now speak Chibhali or Dhundi and only 16 Kachhri. Probably 
a certain number have been returned as Hindki-speaking, or under Poth- 
wari, but the figures for Punjabi in Peshawar (149,346), Hazara (43,165), 
Kohat (39,317), Bannu (31,112), and Dera Ismail Khan (30,815), Dis- 
tricts in which, making every allowance for troops and immigration from 
the Punjab, the number of Punjabi-speaking people cannot be really large, appear 
to show that that language has been very often returned instead of the more 
servile Hindki. 

Lahnda is almost entirely confined to the Indus Valley and its dialects are 
further much localised. Thus Awankari, Dhanni, Ghebi, and Pothwari are only 
returned in appreciable numbers from Rawalpindi. Hindki is essentially the 
speech of Hazara, where it is spoken by 76 per cent of the population, Peshawar 
only returning 3,865, Kohat 3,021, and Bannu 2,509. As in the case of Pashtu, 
however, there is a strong overflow cis-Indus, Rawalpindi returning 132,152, (all 
but 1,718 in Attock Tahsil), and Mianwali 91,252. Jatki would seem to be con- 
fined to the Jat population of Dera Ghazi Khan, which stands in much the same 
relation to the dominant Biloch as the Hindki-speaking races do to the Pathan 
tribes. In this District it is spoken by 220,761 or 47 per cent, of the population. 
Derawal is returned as the speech not merely of the towns of Dera Ismail Khan, 
but of 143,347 or 57 P er cent - °f tne population of the District. It also extends 
into Dera Ghazi Khan where it is spoken by 186,677 or 40 per cent., and into 
Tahsils Bhakkar and Leiah of Mianwali, where it is spoken by 196,326 or 46 per 
cent, of the District population. Chinawar, the dialect on the border between 
Lahnda and Punjabi, is only returned by 165 people. The colonization of its 
jurisdiction by people from the east and north will probably soon cause its com- 
plete disappearance. Thalochhri or the Thai patois is in the same position. 
Ubhe-di-boli or ' the speech of the East ' is undoubtedly the Ubheji or Ubhechi 
(' eastern ') of Shikarpur. It is returned by 1,922 persons in Multan. 



" Dr. Joke's estimate was from three to fire millions. 
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In 1891 Jatki with its kindred dialects was returned as spoken by only 
1,899,922 souls, but the figures were clearly imperfect — as indeed they still are. 
The apparent increase is thus over 1,300,000, but any detailed comparison would 
be useless, as the Hindi of Hazara, Rawalpindi, etc., was included in Punjabi and 
so on, in the figures of 1891. 

The dialects of Lahnda. — The above is Dr. Grierson's classification. 
Dr. Jukes, in the preface to his Western Punjabi Dictionary suggests a some- 
what different classification, in the following interesting passage : — 

" The Western Punjabi or Jatki language has many local names applied to it, Multani, 
Derawal, Jagdalli, Shahpuri Banuchi, Peshawari, Pothohari, Hazari, Bahawalpuri are 
all names of dialects of the language, which is spoken by the Jafir Pathans and Khetrans 
on the west of the Dera Ghazi Khan District to Bahawalpur on the East, and from Sindh 
in the South to the confines of Kashmir in the North, covering an area about the size of 
Ireland and with a population variously estimated at from three to five millions ; the 
latter is probably near if not under the actual number. There seem to be three well 
defined dialects: — 

(1) Southern Punjabi, including Multani, Derawal, Bahawalpuri spoken from Sindh 
to the Dera Ismail Khan District. 

(2) The Salt Range Dialects, called in Bhai Maya Singh's Dictionary Pothohari, 
spoken in Rawalpindi, Jhelum, Shahpur, Gujrat and the Salt Range: 

(3) The Hazara Dialect 

Each District seems to have its own local name for the language, which has dialectical 
differences of pronunciation, meaning or idiom varying more or less every few miles, or 
even in different quarters of the same City." 

Dr. Jukes further points out that there is probably considerable difference 
in the language as spoken by Hindus from that used by Muhammadans, the 
former being much richer in words having a Prakrit origin. Again Mr. Wilson 
t* j tv ** , r, . .. o 1 writes thus 

Ocammar and Dictionary 01 Western runjabi, Preface, ptge i. 

" The dialects spoken in the Shahpur District may be further classed into two groups, 
(a) the dialects of the plains and (b) those of the Salt Range. The principal differences 
between these groups are that in the Salt Range dialects (1) many nouns in the oblique 
singular add an e or i to the root, e.g., ghare (house), majjhi (buffalo — cow) ; (2) the 
genitive post position (of) is na instead of da ; (3) several other post positions are different, 
e.g., ha or ah for mi (to), f/tao for thu (from) ; (4) the ending of the present participle is 
na instead of da; (5) a number of common words are different, e.g., thi for ho (become), 
ghinn for le (take), Jul for dial (move), hag for sak (be able) ; (6) there is a stronger 
tendency towards nasalization of vowels ; (7) and a tendency to substitute r for n, e.g., 
hdr for kon (who), ifrd for Una. These characteristics are also found in the dialects 
spoken in the western tahsils of the Rawalpindi District as far north as Attock, and pro- 
bably in the intervening tahsils of the Jhelam District." 

And he further adds : — 

" The dialects spoken in the plains portion of the District may be further sub-divided into 
those spoken between the rivers Jhelum and Chenab, in what is called the Doab, and those 
spoken west of the Jhelam in the sandy desert called the Thai. The chief differences are 
that in the Thai, fi) hard d is often substituted for soft d, e.g., in dddd (grand father) de 
(give), ddh (ten), idde (hither) ; (2) hard*/ is also substituted for other letters, e.g., m/dd for 
mfrd (my) ; de'kh for vekh (see) ; (3) the present participle ending in transitive verbs is 
often dndtl or indd instead oi~/ndd ; (4) a number of common words are different, e.g.. bed 
for hdr (other), ddhri for ward (man), sal for sdndni (woman), (hold for thdrd (little) 
naddhd for nikra, (small) assd for assi (we), du for doe." 

The characteristics of the North-Western group. — It seems certain that the 
languages of this group are in a much less advanced stage than those of the 
western group, in that they retain, to a far greater extent, the old Sanskrit inflec- 
tional system, with pronominal suffixes, a strong passive form in i, and a future 
in s. But the differences between the two groups go even deeper than inflec- 
tional forms, for Lahnda possesses the Pashto run («r), found as the final letter 
in all verbs in the infinitive, and a hard b, dj, d, and g, as in Sindhi, though 
these letters appear to be confined to the south-west of its jurisdiction. The 
differences in the various dialects of Lahnda have, however, not yet been worked 
out, and it is only possible to touch upon the characteristics of the north-western 
group as a whole. Of these the chief is the free use of pronominal suffixes with 
< erbs, negatives, and also with nouns. Instances of this structure in Lahnda are 
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jata-m jora, literally — 1 was yoked by me the pair/ or ' I yoked the pair ': * changa 
lagd-im,' 'does it become me?': ' kharu-m? 'I (was) standing'; etc. The 
main point of interest about these enclitics is that they are found in many Aryan 
languages, both ancient and modern, as well as in the Semitic languages. They 
appear in Pashto, Balochi and in Sindhi, Lahnda and Kashmiri, but not in 
certain languages connected with Kashmiri. They do not appear in the Dravid- 
ian languages, but are common in Santali ; and they are common in the Aryan 
languages of the East and South of India.* 

The history of the North-Western Groufi. — It is extremely interesting, as 
bearing upon the ethnology and religions of tne peoples of the West and South- 
West Punjab, that Dr. Grierson thinks it probable that, as far as the Punjab is 
concerned, the speakers of the North-Western group represent the first Aryan 
invaders of India, who were thrust back upon the Jhelum and Indus by a later 
set of invaders now represented by the speakers of Punjabi and Western Hindi, 
and he gives the following details in support of this view s — 

' I think that there can be no doubt that Lahnda is not only a language distinct from 
Panjabi (that was admitted at the last Census), but belongs to a different group of Aryan 
languages. So intimately connected is it with Sindhi, that Siraiki, which is universally 
classed as a dialect of that language, is really a form of Lahnda. 1 have not worked this 
out yet in all its details, but I think you may be sure of the broad facts. On the other hand 
it merges, through Kohistani and Chhibhali, into Kashmiri. It actually, at the present day 
uses words which were once used in Kashmiri, but have since died out. There are also, of 
course, many words common to the two languages at the present day. 

I think it is probable that there were two Aryan invasions of India, one shortly after 
the other. The older invaders would in that case be represented by the speakers of Kash- 
miri, Sindhi, Marathi, which runs right across India, Oriya, Bengali, Bihari, and Assamese. 
The second invasion came in like a wedge, and settled about the Saraswati. They 
expanded and shoved the older inhabitants west, east and south. They would be repre- 
sented by the speakers of Panjabi, Gujrati, Rajasthani, and Western Hindi. So far as the 
Panjab is concerned, they expanded westwards, and thrust the older invaders back upon 
the jhelum and the Indus. No doubt, in the process of going westwards, they adopted 
linguistic idioms from their opponents, on whose lands they settled. There are still traces 
of this in some of the Panjabi dialects.' 

a. Wtttern gmf. 10. The Western Group. — This group includes the principal language of 
the Punjab Province and corresponds to the Hindustani- Hindi; Bagri and the 
greater part of the Punjabi groups of the Census of 1891. It represents, in the 
two Provinces, 76 per cent, of the population, being spoken by 20,486,888 persons, 
of whom 15,550,061 are returned as speaking pure Punjabi. 

There are four principal languages, Gujarati, Punjabi, Rajasthani and 
Western Hindi, in this group. Of these the first is represented by a few 
individuals, doubtless temporary immigrants. Its dialects, Malwi, Ahmadabadi, 
Kachhi and Kathiyawadi, are only spoken by 151 persons all told. The third, 
Rajasthani, is spoken by considerable numbers of immigrants from Rajputana 
who have in some cases been settled since a long period in the Punjab and are 
widely spread throughout it, while the second and fourth comprise the most 
important dialects of the Central and South-East Punjab. 

II. Punjabi. — ' Punjabi ', writes Dr. Grierson, ' seems to have two dialects 
besides the standard of the Manjha, vi3. t Dogri and Malwai.' Under Dogri the 
returns show 22,510 (18,830 in Gurdaspur), but under Malwai and its sub* 
dialects, Hethi and Rath (in Jind), and Pachadi, only 119 persons in all are 
returned. Clearly these dialects have for the most part been returned as Punjabi. 

As regards the characteristics of Malwai or Malwi, Dr. Grierson writes : — 

" From a cursory inspection, I should be inclined to say that the distinctive feature of 
Malwi was the freer use of pronominal suffixes with verbs. Newton notes that fact in his 
Panjabi grammar. I see that on page 72 he gives these suffixes to standard Panjabi also, 
but my specimens appear to give it much more frequently to Malwi, more and more as we 
go west, and approach Lahnda. These suffixes are, I am certain, a relic of the time when 
a North- Western language, akin to the ancestor of the modern Lahnda, was spoken over 
the whole Panjab up to near the Saraswati. The Aryan speakers of the upper Gangetic 
Doab subsequently overran the Panjab and partly imposed their language upon it. I 
think that the speakers of the North-Western dialect entered the Panjab through the 

• Suffixes in the KwhmW language by Dr. G, A. Griexaon, CLE. in J. A. S. B. 189s, Pait 1, pages 336—351. 
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Kabul Valley, while the Gangetic Doab people possibly came in via Gilgit and Swat 
(leaving the aboriginals of Shina and Khowar behind them), and forced their way to the 
Saraswati, where they became the parents of modern Indian civilisation, and were 
surrounded for a long period by hostile Aryan tribes all of whom were connected with 
the North- Western immigration. " 

Jangli is returned by 74,072, of whom 64,610 are in the Chenab Colony and 
8,376 in Multan, It is the dialect of the 'Janglis' or nomads of the Bar in Jhang, 
and Dr. Grierson classes it doubtfully as a form of Punjabi, and considers that 
it is simply a vague term which.merely connotes a number of rude forms of Malwi. 
It is doomed to speedy extinction, surrounded as its speakers now are by the 
colonists. 

12. Rajasthani. — Bagri (or Shekhawati), with Bikaneri, Jaipuri, Mewati, 
Merwari, Mewari, Marwari and a number of sub-dialects are classed by Dr. 
Grierson as dialects of Rajasthani, which has two great divisions, a Western, 
of which Marwari is the type, and an Eastern, whose type is Merwari, but the 
dialects have not yet been assigned to these two divisions. The Bagri is widely 
spread, being spoken by the numerous tribes which have immigrated into the 
south-east Punjab from the Bagar country of Bikaner, and is returned in Feroze- 
pur (63,337 or 6 6 per cent.), in Patiala (5,779), as well as in Hissar (183,207 
or 23 per cent.), Loharu (14,908 or nearly 98 per cent.), and Dadri (7,098), of 
their populations. 

Bikaneri is only returned by 6,028 persons in all, and these are scattered 
over a number of Districts. It is only found in any numbers in Multan (2,358) 
and the Chenab Colony (1,040) being clearly confined to the immigrants from 
Bikaner. 

Marwari is returned by 190,275, and the figures probably include other 
dialects of Rajasthani, such as Mewari or Jaipuri, for, as Dr. Grierson points 
out, Marwari is used by the people of other parts of India for all the dialects 
of Rajputana generally. In this sense it has indisputably been used in Patiala 
■which returns 137,919, and possibly in Bahawalpur, (31,187). In Hissar (7,426), 
Delhi (4,171) and Amritsar (1,203), it has probably been more accurately used. 

Mewati, or the speech cf Mewat, the Meos' country, is virtually confined 
to Gurgaon, which returns 102,279 (or nearly 14 per cent, of its population), 
out of a total of 102,794 souls. ' 

Gujari is also classed, provisionally, by Dr. Grierson as a dialect of Rajas* 
thani, being closely akin to Mewari. It has a remarkable geographical distri- 
bution : — 

Hazara returning 52,966 (or 9-4 per cent, of the District population). 
Rawalpindi „ 3,495 

Chamba „ 1,126 (and Gurdaspur 467). 

Hoshiarpur „ »7,»33 (or 1*7 per cent, of the District population). 

13. Western Hindi — The most important dialect of Hindi in the Punjab 
is the iiariani, Bangru or Deswali spoken by 604,024 souls, probably in the main 
Deswal Jats and their dependent tribes. It is the main language of Hissar, (401, 
704 or 51 per cent, of its population), and of the Dadri pargana of Jind, (200,512 
or 711 per cent, of the population of the State). 

The closely connected Ahirwati or Ahirs' speech is probably only a tribal 
sub-dialect of Deswali, being found in the same tracts, 1,147 speaking it in His- 
sar, and 6,362 in Dadri, out of 7,6 15 all told. 

Hindi is returned by 13,380 persons, of whom 13,354 are in Delhi. Braj 
Bhasha is more scattered, being doubtless the speech of immigrants from the 
North- West Provinces, but 2,601 return it in Gurgaon out of a total of 3,551 in 
the two Provinces. 

Purbi is probably used vaguely in the Punjab for all the forms of Hindi 
spoken to the east of the Jumna and the numbers returned under it (44,034), 
doubtless include many who speak Western Hindi. Dr. Grierson classes Hindus- 
tani, and Urdu, its Mohammadan literary form and the language of the Moghal 
Court, under Western Hindi. As the lingua franca of Northern and Central India 
it is widely diffused, being returned under one name or the other in every District 
and Sta e, though the distinction between Hindustani and Urdu has certainly not 
been observed. In the Districts of the Delhi Division it has clearly been return- 
ed extensively instead of Hindi, and in Nabha in lieu of Punjabi. 
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(*•.) Tht ncrtktrn 14. Pahari. — This group, represented in this Province by the Pahari of 
the Eastern Punjab, was retained by Dr. Grierson, pending the completion of 
the survey, in deference to former custom, though with doubts as to whether it 
really exists as an independent set of languages. It is certain, he says, that 
some, at least, of its members are closely connected both in form* and by 
history with Rajasthani, thus confirming what legendary history tells us of the 
conquest of the Himalayan Area by invaders from Raj pu tana. On the other 
hand Dr. Grierson writes with reference to the late Mr. E. O'Brien's Notes on 
the Kangri dialect : — 

" The Kangra dialect is an interesting one. It has much more of a Panjabi air than 
the Pahari one that I expected. 

The suffix jo of the dative-accusative is a missing form for which I have been hunting 
for some time. All these Accusative- dative suffixes are really locatives of genitive suffixes. 
The Hindustani io is a locative of ka (of course I cannot explain the whole process here), 
and similarly Kangri jd is a locative of a lost genitive fa, which latter is the same as the 
Sindhi jo (here the •• is the sign of the nominative not of the locative). That it is originally 
a locative is beautifully shown by the locatives of the personal pronouns (tijS vich, &c.) Vich 
is of course a worn out form of a locative viche, in the middle, and the phrase means ' in the 
middle of you '. Here tijd is an adjective in the locative agreeing with viche. It is not 
an oblique genitive which would be regularly tije (cf. da, de)." 

In the Punjab Himalayas the dialects are exceedingly numerous and 
probably every main valley has its sub-dialect differing slightly, but perceptibly, 
from those of the adjacent valleys. The Hill people emigrate but little, their 
clans are very local and are divided into small exogamous septs so that 
at a distance is rare, except amongst the ruling families. 

Dr. Grierson gives the following list : — 



Serial 
No. 
19a 
•93 
194 

a 
3 

•99 



*>3 



Language. 
Western Pahirt 



Dialect. 



Bhadarwahi 
Pangwili 

Chambiili ... Ditto 

Barmauri or Gadi Ditto 



Locality. 



Kashmir (Bhadarwah) 



Census, 1901. 

4,156 
37.679 



Bhahai (?) 
Bhatiali 
Ch urdJti 
Kandtali 
Padari 



Cangri 
Kal 



ahliri 

Mondial', 

Kuluhi 



bfandi6!i Pahari Mandi 



Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ... ... 

Kashmir (upper tourst of 

Chtnab). 
Panjab {Kangra) 
Panjab (Bilatpur, 

and Hothiarpur). 
Panjab (Sfanii) 
Kola 



o 
o 

26,862 

o 

o 

333 
1 

34 

•9 

o 



Sinnaari 
Baghati 
Baghlani 
Baradi 



Sit 

21 a 

313 
■M 

a 
a 

319 



»*3 



Keunthali 
Kirmi 
Kothi 
K at gar hi 



Kutkari 

Kuthari-Baghati 
Sadhochl 





BN ... 



Siroji 



Sutif, 



... Nahao and 
... Bagbat 
... Baghal and neighbourhood 
... Bathahr and Jubbal ... 
... yubbal ... ... 

... ffohott ... m» 

... Ditto ... ... 

... Nalagarh, Baghal, and 

neighbourhood, 
m, Ktonthal, Bhajji, and Simla 
... Tarkcth ... 
m Bathahr ... 
... Jubbal, Kumhartain, Kot» 
garh, and neighbourhood. 
bm Kuthar ... ... 

Bija 

Bathahr, Ktonthal, Kum- 
hartain, Sangri, and 
neighbourhood. 
Ktonthal and Kothhai ... 
Kulu, Bathahr, Kumhar- 
tain, Saltan, Darboti, and 



Nil. 



To these must however be added :- 



Theogi 
Rampuri 

Kami 



... Tbeog State ... m ... 357- 

m» The form of Siraji spoken in the Bashahr State, 

whose capital is Rampir ... ... 790. 

... Jubbal ... ... ... •» O. 



• B4 
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One or two notes on the names in the above list may be of interest. Bish- 
shaa or * the twenty hundreds', is a tract in the Jubbal State, probably so-called 
as containing that number of revenue-paying units. Giri-paYi simply means 
' the dialect of the country across the Giri 1 (par, beyond), a part of Sirmaur which 
is ethnologically very distinct from the cis-Giri country. Giri-pdri is probably 
a true dialect. Of the four last names in the list, Theogi should be included 
in Keonthali, Theog being a feudatory of Keonthal. Pachhmi is the term used 
in Sirmaur for the Kangra dialects, as Kami is used of those spoken in Jubbal. 

It is hardly necessary to say much regarding the distribution of these dia- 
lects, as the names indicate the country in which each is used. Chaurahi 
is confined to Chamba : Gadi (Barmauri) to Chamba and the Dhaola Dharin 
Kangra. Bhadarwahi is the dialect of Bhadarwah in Kashmir close to the 
Chamba border and Pangwali is the dialect of Pangi, which adjoins British 
Lahul. 

» 

Pahari hardly extends beyond the Rawalpindi border on the west, and the 
13,465 returned for that District and the 35 in Hazara are doubtless the people 
who speak the various sub-dialects of the Murree Gullies. The Pahari of Pesha- 
war (a 1 2) is probably Gujari or Tirahi. The numbers now returned for Pahari 
and all its dialects are 1.554,367, or only 31,294 more than in 1891. The popu- 
lation of the Hills is stationary and the Hill dialects must inevitably disappear as 
education slowly progresses. 

15- The Eastern group. — The Eastern group is only represented in (<«.) iaWtrngnt** 
these Provinces by 2,558 persons who speak Bengali — a yearly decreasing com- 
munity, — and possibly by a few of those who arc returned as speaking Purbi, which 
is the West Indian name for Bhojpuri, especially for that form of it which 
is spoken in the east of the North-West Provinces. 

16. Tibeto-Burman Family: Himalayan group, — I have nothing to 
add to paragraph 237 of Mr. Maclagan's report, except to note that some 
details regarding the remarkable dialects of Kanawari and Kanaishi, (the latter 
spoken in the Malana Valley of Kulu) will be found in Mr. A. H. Diack's Kulu 
Dialect of Hindi, 1896. 

17. The Multiplicity of dialects — It would be useless to attempt to 
define the term 1 dialects, * but using it in a wide sense the diversity of dialectical 
variations is very striking. 

As in the case of the written character so with the spoken languages a 
great number of local varieties will be found to exist, and each language will be 
seen to be divided into numerous dialects, sub-dialects or patois, between which 
no hard and fast line can possibly be drawn, though the differences, slight as they 
may be, are real enough. To the people themselves this diversity is apparent, 
or they say that the bolt, a term including everything from accent to language, 
changes every twelve cos in the plains and in the hills every six. 

But in addition to the local variations, we shall find, as with the caste-scripts, 
tribal dialects and trade-argots, which introduce cross-divisions and render any 
classification difficult. 

18. Sacred dialects. — How far the language of the Granths should be consi- 
dered a sacred dialect I am unable to say. It probably preserves, for the sacred 
books, an archaic form of the language, just as Hebrew was preserved long after 
Aramaic had become the speech of the Jews. The Sikh Nihangs have, however, 
" a distinct and curious dialect of their own, and use the masculine gender for 
everything," but perhaps the Nihangs' speech is, like the Quakers', not a true 
dialect. The influence of religion on language is nevertheless considerable, as 
Dr. jukes has pointed out is the case in the south-west of the Punjab. Within 
the same tract of country we find the language of the people strongly affected 
by the language of their sacred books. This difference is well brought out in 
the following translations of the first verse of St. John's Gospel :— 

Musalman Punjabi :—Mudhon Kaldm si te Kaldm Khudd de ndl si te 
Kaldm Khudd si. 

Hindu Punjabi .—Ad vichch Sabad si or Sabad Parmesur de sanq si ate 
Sabad Parmesur si. 
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19. Trade argots. — Our information regarding the trade argots is not 
at all complete. Some of them appear to be true dialects. Thus Colonel 
Temple considers that the Naqqash, who are painters on papier mache in the 
Punjab and Kashmir and who have a distinct argot, have preserved a true 
dialect, the words of which ' represent either real existing words, or older, and 
in some cases obsolete, forms of them,' though it ' undoubtedly contains slang 
distortions and perversions of common words purposely made.'t 

The Delhi DalalsJ have a much less respectable argot, as it is used solely 
for purposes of cheating. 

20. The Qasais' dialect. — The Punjabi Qasais who do not kill cows have 
a secret dialect, and it is an interesting question how far their dialect differs 
from that of the Hindustani Qasais on the one hand and those who slaughter 
kine on the other. 

These latter, who are called Bhakkar-Qasai, (from bhakkar, a bull, cow, 
d. Akei) or buffalo), to distinguish them from the 

Z a Y';\ . L . , . l t 1 l Sikkhu or Mekn-Sikkhu (from mekni, a 

(3. Tut*-) from Arabic salnr, pronounced thlalath. . «. , » . ' 

4. Ruba or aria, from Arabic arba. gOAt), USZ 2SI argot WhlCh Contains WOrdS 

5. Khammat from Arabic kham>. of Persian and Arabic origin, as, for ex- 

6. This. . . . 11 1 

7. Haft, Persian. ample, certain numerals, as the marginal 
30 Bodi ' examples show. Some of the words are 

common to this and the Chuhras' argot, e.g., gaimb thief, and gaimbi, theft, cf : 
Chuhra gatmi , and Persian gum, loss. 

These trade argots appear to be allied to the true dialects of the caste-less 
tribes on the one hand and to the artificial secret argots of the criminal classes 
on the other. 

31. The Sansis' dialect— 'The Sansi dialect,' writes Mr. F. G. Bailey, 
' may be sub- divided into two, the main dialect and the criminal variation. The 
former is used by all Sansis in ordinary conversation. It closely resembles 
Punjabi, though it is sometimes more like Urdu. The criminal variation is 
absolutely unintelligible except to the initiated. 1 

22. Tribal dialects. — It will be noticed that some dialects derive their 
names directly from those of tribes. Thus the Khattri dialect is literally the 
speech of the Khattars, a Rawalpindi tribe, while Ghebi appears to take its 
name from Gheb, a designation which survives in Bala Gheb and 1 indi Gheb, 
once the territory of the Ghebas, who now call themselves Rewals of Moghal 
descent. Their chief village is Jandal which gives its name to the Jandali 
dialect. Ghebi is, however, no longer exclusively the speech of the Gheba tribe, 
whose numbers are only 208, whereas the Ghebi dialect is spoken by 74,082 souls. 
Jandali too is clearly not confined to Jandal, for it is returned by 39,016 persons 
and appears to be widely spoken in Tahsil Fateh Jang. 

Gadi is another instance, being the dialect of the Gaddis or possibly of 
their country, Gadderan. Gujari is confined to the Gujars as a caste, and the 
gipsy dialects Odki, Labhanki, Kanjari, Baori and Sansia are only spoken by 
those tribes. The Wirkan-di-boli or Wirks, speech of the Linguistic Survey, has 
not been returned in the Census. In other cases the name of the dialect and 
of the tribal territory is one and the same. Awankari, for instance, is the ' Awan 
country ' both in the Salt Range and in the Jullundur District. Ahirwa-i ap- 
pears to be the name of the ' Ahir country 1 also, though it is primarily used of 
the tribe's dialect. Jatu is a curious instance. It is not, I believe, the dialect 
of the Jatu Rajputs. Its derivation is unknown to me. 

In the third place, we find certain tribal or racial names and dialect names 
derived from the same source. Dogri, for example, is undoubtedly derived from 
dugar des, the low country under the Jammu Hills, as probably is Dogra. 

But the latter term is commonly confined to the Rajputs of that tract, while 
Dogri is the dialect of the whole population. Again, Bagri and Deswali are 
dialects of the Pagar and Des tracts, but it would not, I think, be correct to say 
that the Bagri was the tongue of the Bagri Jats or Deswali that of the Deswal 
Jats. The names of the dialect and of the group of tribes have a common origin, 
but the group has been broken up and dispersed, so that its limits no longer 
correspond .vith those of its former dialect. Rath is not now, if it ever was, the 
dialect ol the tract round Rewari which bears its name. 

t For • tali account of the dialect see Captain R. C. Temple s Trade Dialect of the Naqqash, I A.S.B., 1884, 
Part i.pag-s i-aa. 

t See the Delhi Dalals and their Slang b, the same writer. Udian Ant„ 1814, page, 155-9. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
INFIRMITIES. 

1. Comparison with the returns of 1881 and 1 891 .—The instructions for 
the enumeration of the afflicted were precisely the same as in 1891 and 1881. 
Divergences cannot therefore be attributed to alterations in the system of 
record. As in the case of literacy, no attempt could possibly be made in a 
Census to ascertain the degree of insanity or leprosy, and the figures for these 
infirmities are probably less accurate than those for deaf-mutism and blindness, 
but a precisely similar remark would, if correct, apply to the Census figures of 
1881 and 1891. 

The total population of the afflicted amounted in 1901 to 113,134 as against 

l8o , .ss. 123,245 m 1891 and 163,677 m 
1881, the decrease under each 
infirmity having been con- 
tinuous, except in the case of 
insanity or, in other words, 
whereas in 1881 72 persons 
in every 10,000 were returned 
as afflicted, in the present 
Census only 42 were so 
returned. 

Assuming, as we are fully justified in doing, that these figures, which show 
a less sudden drop than did those for 1891, are substantially accurate, it remains 
to discuss the questions whether the improvement in the health of the population 
is real, or whether in the past decade the weakest have gone to the wall during 
periods of scarcity deepening into famine. This can best be done under each 
infirmity. One remark may, however, be made on the figures as a whole. Mr. 
Maclagan in writing paragraphs 189, 194. and 201 of his Report, appears to 
have been somewhat apprehensive that the decrease in infirmities since 1881 
was more apparent than real. The regularity of the decrease, however, in the 
two last decades would appear to point to the very great accuracy of our 
statistics. If there have been errors, they have been remarkably systematic, 
and it is safer to assume that the results are correct than to attribute the 
decreases to improved defects in the record. 

2. Insanity. — The startling decrease of 33 per cent, in the 1881-91 decade 
has been replaced by an almost equally startling increase of 24*6 per cent., and 
it is remarkable that females show a greater increase (27 per cent.) than males 
(23 per cent.). The increase is fairly general throughout the Punjab, excluding 

the Native Stales which show 
a collective decrease of 250 
persons. The North- West 
Frontier Province figures are 
almost the same as in 1 891 . 
The increases are most marked 
in the Districts shown in the 
margin, and in all these Dis- 
tricts, except Kangra and 
Lahore, the figures are virtually the same as (or better than) those of 1881. 

The only asylum in the Province is now the ore at Lahore, that at Delhi 
having been closed in 1900 and all its patients transferred to the former place. 
This accounts for the large number of insane returned by that District (889), the 
population of the Asylum on the 31st December 1901 having been 379. Looking 
to the continued and accelerated decrease in the number of deaf-mutes since 1881, 
it is not easy to think that many persons really insane have been returned under 
that head. Moreover, if many deaf-mutes had been returned as insane, we 
should expect to find a corresponding diminution in the number of deaf- 
mutes in the areas which return the largest numbers of insane. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. 

Criminal Lunatics, — The Jail population on the last day of February 1901 
included only 13 criminal lunatics throughout the Province, but those suffering 
from insanity in an acute form are transferred to the Provincial Lunatic Asylum 
at Lahore. Of 131 lunatics admitted to the Asylum in 1900, only 34 were 
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classed as criminal, and of the total number of lunatics treated, only 93 were so 
classed. The number of criminal lunatics is thus well under 5 per million of the 
population. 

3. Insanity by occupation and religion.— With the sanction of the 
Punjab Government infirmities were not tabulated by caste, and it is not easy 
to see what value can attach to figures of insanity by caste in a Province where 
probably not one case in ten is medically diagnosed, and where the line between 
deaf-mutism and insanity is so uncertain. 

Taking, however, the figures given in the Annual Reports on Lunatic Asylums 
in the Punjab, we find that the agricultural classes supply most of the inmates, 
though probably not an undue proportion of the total in proportion to their 
numbers. Faqirs supply a large number because in the nature of things lunatics, 
who are popularly regarded as semi-sacred, turn fagir and live by mendicancy. 

Admissions into Lunatic Asylums classified by occupation. 
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For the purpose of comparing the respective liability to insanity of the 
various occupations these figures are vitiated by the fact that one class is much 
more likely to send its lunatics to the Asylums than another : every insane sepoy 
for example is probably sent there, while among the professional classes the 
insane would most probably be looked after by their own relations Again the 
insane of the towns are more likely to be swept into the Asylums than those of 
the villages. 

Admissions to Lunatic Asylums according to religions. 

The figures for each 
religion are also given in 
the margin, Hindus being 
classed as Sikhs. All 
that can be said as to 
these figures is that they 
go to show that religion 
is not among the causes 
which affect the liability 
to insanity. 
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Deaf-mutism. — The figures purport, as in previous censuses, to represent 

congenital deaf-mutism. Their 
value may be gauged from the 
marginal figures for the 
decennial age-periods. The 
deficiency under the o — 10 
period is, as Mr. Maclagan 
pointed out, obviously due to 
the impossibility of saying 
that a child is a deaf-mute un- 
til it has reached the age of 
two or perhaps even three 
years. It may be indeed assumed that parents do not always give up the hope 
that inability to articulate will disappear for the first four or five years of life. 
The decrease of 9*5 (not 5*9 as misprinted in the report for 1891) in the number 
of deaf-mutes between 1881 and 1891 has been followed by a further decrease of 
nearly 12 per cent., and now less than 8 persons in every 10,000 are deaf-mute 
as against to in 1891 and 12 in 1881. 
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Blindness and Leprosy. 



[Punjab, iooi. 



Total Deaths f'om Small-pox in British Territory. 
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The numbers of deaf-mutes returned are large in Kangra (3,165), Hoshiar- 
pur (953), Rawalpindi (1,222), and Multan (935). 

5. Blindness. — As in 1891 the figures include only those totally blind, and 
they are almost certainly the most accurate of the infirmity statistics, being 
based on a simple rule which could hardly have been misunderstood. This be- 
ing so, the continued decrease of over 8 per cent, following on a decrease of 
over 26 per cent, in the actual numbers returned is perhaps the most satisfactory 
feature of these returns. Taking into consideration the increase in the popula- 
tion since 1881, the proportionate decrease is of course very much greater, and 
whereas in 1881 1 person in every 196 was returned as blind, only 1 in 343 is 
now so returned. 

The Census of 1868 gave an even greater proportion than that of 1881 
so that the record is one of uninterrupted improvement. Allowing for 
the possibility that in the earlier censuses persons not totally blind were entered — 
a possibility which is I think hardly a probability, because native usage has 
distinct terms for blind (Hafis, Surdas, or Surma Singh), *and for one-eyed 
(kana)—~ the progress has been remarkable. 

No data are available as to the causes of blindness Small-pox is known, 

however, to be a frequent 
cause, but deaths from 
that disease appear to 
have been more numerous 
in the past decade than in 
1881-91, having risen in 
1896 to the abnormally 

The Blind by a ge .peri»dt. high figure of 45,084 (in- 

cluding 39,257 children 
under 12) in British Dis- 
tricts alone. Looking to 
these figures one would 
expect to find a corre- 
sponding increase, of some 
extent, of blind persons amongst the young born prior to that year, but the 
tables show no such increase. On the contrary, the marginal figures show that 
blindness is essentially an infirmity of old age. 

Out of 100 blind persons 40 are aged 60 or more, and 55 are over 50, prior 
to which age the numbers are small, increasing but slowly from the earlier ages 
until middle age is passed. 

6. Leprosy. — As in former censuses the rules provided against the inclusion of 
leucoderma in the returns and the figures may be taken as substantially accurate. 
The number of lepers had in 1891 decreased by 36 per cent, on the returns of 1 881, 
which again had shown a marked decrease on the figures of 1868. The present 
figures show a further decrease of nearly so per cent., and the number of persons 
now returned is only 18 in every 100,000 as against 43 in 1881. The figures in 

the margin are somewhat 
striking. They indicate 
that not only has the num- 
ber of lepers decreased but 
that this improvement is 
very marked in all the age- 
periods except those at the 
extremes. Unhappily the 
children under 10 show a 
slight increase, but the 
decreased numbers in the 
10—40 periods is most 
marked. It would be hazardous perhaps to conjecture that leprosy is on the 
verge of disappearance, but it seems permissible to hope that the next ten years 
will show a considerable decrease in the number of sufferers. 

* Hahcih, according to Burton, (Arabian Nights, Volume 6, page 194) means the third order of traditionists 
out of five, i.e., one who knows 300,000 traditions and their ascriptions. Probably it is used for 1 one who has 
karri t the Qoran by rote.' Surdas was a famous blind Hindu devotee, musician and poet. A blind man is called 
Surdas by Hindus out of respect, and because th? blind are supposed to be g od musicians. Surma Singh is the 
name used by Sikhs, and Surma is said to mean 'brave.' Sir Ki;hard Temple says Surdas- Serraet of Krishna, 
(Proper Nsmes of Punjabis, page 75). 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Average Number of afflicted per 10,000 of each sex by Natural Division: 

in iS8i, i8yi and igoi. 
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Subsidiary Table V .—Distribution by age of 10,000 infirm persons and of 10,000 persons for each 

infirmity. 
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SUBSIDIARY Table VI.— Distribution of infirmities by age among 10,000 of the population. 
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Subsidiary Table VII. — Proportion of females afflicted to 1,000 males at each age. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE. 

I. Terminology.— Mr. Risley has now laid down the following definitions, 
(Draft) among others, and they are reproduced 

M.ouai of Ethnography for India, igo*. here for facility of reference as the terms 
will be constantly used throjghout this chapter: — 

No. I. "Endogamy, or 'marrying in ' is the custom which forbids the member* 
of a particular social group to marry any one who is not a member of the group. 
An cndogamous division, therefore, is a group within which its members must 
marry". 

Endogamous divisions may be territorial or local, functional or occupational, sectarian 
and social. In the Punjab instances of all these four kinds will be found. Ethnic and 
linguistic endogamous divisions are not, apparently, found in these Provinces- 
No. a. " Exogamy, or 1 marrying out,' is the custom which forbids the 
members of a particular social group, usually supposed to be descended from a 
common ancestor, or to be associated with a certain locality, to marry any one 
who is a member of the same group. An exogamous division therefore' is a 
group outside of which its members must marry". 

The following classes of exogamous divisions are found in these Provinces :— 

i. Totemistic, being the names of animals, plants, etc., such as Kukar. cock, Gidar 
jackal. A man of the Kukar division may not marry a woman of that division and so on. 

ii. Eponymous, the ancestor who gives his name to the group being either a Vedic 
saint (as w ith the Brahmans and the castes who imitate them), or a chief of comparatively 
modern date, as with the Rajputs and others. 

Hi. Territorial, referring either to some very early settlement of a section, or to the 
birthplace of its founder. 

iv. Local, communal, or family sections of small size and comparatively recent 
origin. 

v. Titular, or nickname groups referring to some personal adventure of the founder of 
the sept, or to some office which he is supposed to have held. 

Besides these we also find castes which have no sections of any kind, or. which 
comes to the same thing, have only one section and habitually marry within it, and simply 
reckon prohibited degrees in the English way. 

No. 3. " Hypergamy, or ' marrying up ' is the custom which forbids a woman 
of a particular group to marry a man of a group lower than her own in social 
standing, and compels her to marry in a group equal* or superior in rank. A 
hyperga.nous division, therefore, is a group forming part of a series governed by 
the foregoing rule. The men of the division can marry in it or below it ; the 
women can marry in it, or above it. 

No. 4. A Tribe is a collection of families or groups of families bearing a 
common name which, as a rule, docs not denote any specific occupation ; claiming 
common descent from a mythical or historical ancestor, and sometimes from an 
animal ; usually speaking the same language 5 and occupying, professing, or 
claiming to occupy a definite tract of country. A tribe is not necessarily cndo- 
gamous. 

A Sub-tribe is the smallest endogamous division of the tribe. 
A Sept is the largest exogamous division of the tribe. 

Divisions intermediate between the sub-tribe and sept may, where they exist, 
be called clans and sub-clans. 

Among the Muhammadan races of Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier the 
criterion of tribal unity resides not in the law of marriage but in the obligations of blood- 

• Isogamy i$ the tern, which has been usi-d U>r the rule which compels marriage in a group rf equal stilus. 
As a matter of Uct hypergnmous divi,ions always appear to !«.llow marriage of women in a groj? of equal statu* 
as well as in a group ot higher status. 
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revenge. Members of the various divisions intermarry freely and new divisions are 
constantly being formed. When applying the terms tiibe, sub-tribe, etc., to these people 
it must be borne in mind that they do not imply any restrictions upon intermarriage. 

No. 5. A Caste is a collection of families or groups of families bearing a 
common name, which usually denotes, or is associated with, a specific occupation ; 
claiming common descent from a mythical ancestor, human or divine ; and 
professing to follow the same traditional calling. A caste is almost invariably endo- 
gamous, in the sense that a member of the large circle denoted by the common 
name may not marry outside that circle, But within that circle there are usually a 
number of smaller circles each of which is also endogamous. Thus it is not 
enough to say that a Brahman at the present day cannot marry any woman who 
is not a Brahman j his wife must not only be a Brahman, but she must also belong 
to the same endogamous division of the Brahman caste. 

A Sub-Caste is the smallest endogamous division of the caste. 

A Section is the largest exogamous division of the caste. 

No. 6. Animism may be defined as the belief which traces everything in the 
world, from the greater natural phenomena to the various diseases and misfortunes 
which afflict mankind, to the action of numberless spiritual beings, among whom, 
on the theory which gives rise to the name, the souls of departed chiefs and 
ancestors occupy a prominent place. 

2. Scope of the present enquiry. — The main object of the enquiries 
made at the recent Census was to pave the way for the Ethnographic Survey 
now in progress. With this object an attempt was made to arrange the various 
groups we have to deal with on some system which will command general 
acceptance, at any rate within the limits of these Provinces. The system pro- 
posed was a classification of the castes by social precedence as recognized by 
native public opinion at the present day, and it was anticipated that the results of 
the enquiry on this point would throw light upon a variety of social movements 
which at present escape notice, and that they would provide a sound statistical 
basis for the Ethnographic Survey. To this question of the classification of 
caste I shall return later, but 1 propose to first describe the organization of 
castes in these Provinces and to show that, in this part of India, the caste is not 
by any means a homogeneous unit, but rather a complex group of units of 
varying status. 

The method of enquiry adopted was the circulation of a set of questions 
C«n*u Circoiat No. 30, dated 4 th December which were not quite adapted to the 
19110, Appendix i. special conditions of ihese Provinces, and 

which therefore are not reproduced here. The information obtained was in 
consequence often incomplete, and it will require to be supplemented in the 
course of the Ethnographic Survey, but as far as it goes it throws a good deal 
of fresh light on the constitution of caste in these Provinces ; and on those social 
movements which must be thoroughly understood in all their complexity if any 
success is to attend the efforts made from time to time to repress extravagant 
expenditure on weddings, and in other directions. 

3. The principles of caste organization in the Punjab.— Amongst 
the Hindus, and to a limited extent amongst the castes converted from Hinduism 
to Islam, we find exogamous divisions, usually, but by no means invariably, 
termed gots in the vernacular. Generally speaking every caste consists of a 
number of these exogamous divisions, or ' sections,' according to the fifth defini- 
tion (paragraph i supra).* 

But further within the higher castes we find groups and sub-groups, which 
appear to have originally consisted each of a number of sections. How these 
groups carre to be formed is matter for conjecture, for there is nothing but 
tradition and legend to inform us, but the status of each group doubtless 
depended on the comparative purity of its descent, its observance of social laws, 
such as the prohibition against widow re-marriage, and the degree of its proximity 
to the original home of the caste. 

• Thll mutt not be understood to mean that a section i< always f .und in out caste only. Cmam section 
names appear in two or more castes, but whether tho^e sections were originally the same is a matter for 
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But status however acquired could be lost, diminished or improved. If a 
family violated the rules of the caste it was punished, in extreme cases, with 
expulsion from the caste, and for minor offences with loss of status within it. 
The punishment however was inflicted on the family, not on the whole of its 
section, so that in the course of time the sections became split up, having some 
families in the original group, while some had been promoted to higher and others 
degraded to lower groups. Excellent illustrations of the working of this system 
are afforded by the Khatris, and the Kangra Rajputs. 

Of all social sins the one principally guarded against by the liability to loss 
of status within the caste was any violation of the law of hypergamy, which 
compels the family to give a daughter in marriage in a group superior, or at 
least equal, to it in rank. If a family gave a daughter to a lower group it fell 
to the status of that group. Thus status could only be maintained by giving 
daughters in marriage within a restricted circle, which became narrower and 
narrower towards the top. In other words the social position of a family very 
often depended on the smallness of the circle within which it would marry its 
daughters. These principles are common to all the four types of caste 
organization in the Punjab. 

The organization of caste. 

4. The four main types of caste organization.— The types of caste 
organization in the Punjab may be, tentatively, classed thus : — 

i. The KhatrL 

ii. The Rajput. 

iii. The Jat. 

iv. The Bania. 

In the Khatri and Rajput types we find an elaborate system of social 
groups, but the Khatri type differs from the Rajput in the scheme of its groups. 
The Jat is a democratic type, with no social grades as a rule. The Banias- 
have territorial and social groups, but their primary groups appear to be sectarian, 
and I have therefore treated them as a distinct type. 

The Khatri organization is imitated with more or less fidelity by the Aroras, 
Bhatias, Tank Sunars and Nais, while the Khojas, converted Khatris and 
Aroras, still retain traces of their former organization. The Hindu Rajputs 
of Kangra stand alone, but the Rajputs in the rest of the Punjab, even when 
Mohammadanized, the Biloches and the Meos, are all organized on a principle 
somewhat similar to that found among the Kangra Rajputs. The Gujars 
closely resemble the Jats in their social system. 

The Brahmans have an exceedingly complicated social system. Broadly 
speaking, those of the plains reflect the Khatri organization, and those of Kangra 
less distinctly follow the Rajput type. 

I. — Castes of the Khatri type. 

5. The Khatris, Aroras and Bhatias.— The Khatris are essentially a 
trading caste, as are the Aroras and Bhatias, comparatively few being engaged 
in agriculture. The Khatris stand highest, many of them being bankers, and 
they are also largely employed in the civil administration. The distribution of 
these castes is illustrated by the maps, Nos. I, II and IV facing pages 303, 
and 308 in this chapter, and that of the Khatris is thus described by Mr. 
Ibbetson : — 'Within the Punjab the distribution of the Khatri element is very 
well marked. It hardly appears east of Ludhiana. It is strongest in the central 
districts where Sikhism is most prevalent, and in Rawalpindi, Jhelum, Gujrat, 
Shahpur, and Hazara, and occupies an important position in the western Hilt 
States. Although the Khatris are said to trace their origin to Multan, they are 
far less prominent in the southern districts of the western plains, and least of all 
on the actual frontier, but this would be explained if the Aroras be considered a 
branch of the Khatris.' 

The Aroras hold the south-west, as the Banias do the south-cast, of the 
Punjab, tracts in which the Khatris are hardly to be found. On the other 
band, the Bhatia is found side by side with the Khatri in Sialkot, Gujrat and 
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Shahpur, and there is a strong Bhatia community in Multan. The connection 
between these three castes is obscure, and indeed it is doubtful whether the 
Bhatia has any ethnological connection with the Khatri or Arora. On the other 
Ethnology of indi«. quoted in Pnnj«b Census hand, the Aroras were described by Sir 
Report, 18S3, paragraph £». George Campbell as a subordinate class of 

Khatris, and they themselves claim Khatri origin. The two castes indeed 
appear to overlap, for in J hang the Magu and Katial sections who deem them- 
selves Khatris, but are regarded as Aroras by the Lahoria Khatris, used it is said 
to give wives to the admitted Khatris of the northern Chenawan country — on the 
upper reaches of the Chenab — taking their wives from the Dakhanada Aroras 
further down the Indus valley. This is one of the numerous points which 
require further investigation in connection with the history of the Punjab castes. 
And in Bahawalpur Khatris generally take Arora wives, (but do not give daughters 
to Aroras), though whether regular marriages occur or not does not appear. 

The Khatris are, like the Aroras, mainly Hindus, but in both castes there is 
a Sikh element, small in numbers, but important in connection with the history 
of Sikhism. Properly speaking there are no Mohammadans in either caste, for a 
convert to Islam ceases to be a Khatri or Arora, and becomes, almost invariably, 
a Khoja. The Bhatias are strict Hindus, and it would be of interest to ascertain 
how they are organized in Sindh and Guzerat, whence they appear to have 
migrated to the Punjab. 

I now proceed to describe each of these three castes in detail. 

6 — The Khatris.— Organization.— The Khatris are divided into three 
main groups, vis :— 

I. Bari. II. Bunjahi, and III. Sarin. — The Baris generally may take 
wives from the Bunjahis, but do not give them daughters in return. If a Bari 
family gives a daughter in marriage to a Bunjahi it loses status and becomes itself 
Bunjahi. The exact position of the Sarin is obscure. It is implied in more than 
one account sent to me that they are hypergamous, giving daughters to the 
Bunjahis. In Patiala they used to intermarry with that group, but infrequently, 
as such alliances were not approved. In Peshawar they claim that the Bunjahis 
used to give them daughters, which is hardly possible, for it is admitted on all 
hands that they are below the Bunjahis in status, and in Delhi they cannot even 
smoke with the two higher groups. Practically it may be said that they now form 
an endogamous sub-caste ; (but there is one important exception, as noted in 
paragraph 8 infra). 

Each of these three groups is further divided into sub-groups, as described 
below. 

Group I. — Bari. — This group comprises imlve exogamous sections, and 
its name is undoubtedly derived from barah, 12. 

These sections appear to rank thus : — 

Sections : — Sub-groups, (d/tamas) : — 

1. Kapur. 

2. Khanna. 



ihra C 



3. Malhotraor Mehra 

4. Kakar, or Seth 

5. Chopra. 

6. Talwar. 

7. Sahgal. 

8. Dhawan or Dhaun. 

9. Wadhaun. 

10. Tannan. 

1 1. Bohra or Wohra. 

12. Maindharu. 



i. Dhaighar. 

ii. Charghar. 

iii. Chheghar. 

iv. Baraghar or Bara-zati. 
or junior. a 



This group seems to be very generally recognised and there is usual'y no 
dispute as to the twelve sections comprised in it. But in Pindigheb I find Gan- 
dhoke, Bahi, Wahi and Soni given instead of Nos. 9 and 12 above, so that the 
Bari there have 14 sections. 
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The Bari group is apparently a close corporation into which no new 
sections could be admitted, though a family of any of its twelve sections may 
be degraded to a lower group. It contains four sub-groups based on the status 
of the families (not of the sections) in each. Thus the families of the Dhaighar 
sub-group are of the highest status and their status depends on the fact that 
they can only give their daughters in marriage in ' two and a half ' (dhai) sec- 
tions. Similarly the Charghar are below the Dhaighar in status because they 
can give a daughter in marriage to four {char) sections ; and so on. • 

It follows from this that the families in each section are not all of the same 
status. For instance the Kapur section is mostly of Dhaighar status, but 
certain families having given daughters to the Sahgal section have fallen to* 
Baraghar status, i.e., to the status of those who will give daughters to all twelve 
sections. Other families again have even fallen to Bunjahi status, by giving 
daughters in that group. 

Group II. — Bunjahi. — This group comprises, theoretically, fifty-two 
sections, as the name bawanjahi, from bawanfa ' 52/ would imply. The names 
and numbers of the sections are however variously stated, and it is clear that, all 
told, the number of sections in this group greatly exceeds 52. The sub-groups 
are variously given, but the typical grouping would seem to be as follows : — 

Sub-group i. — Khokharan. — This group consisted of eight sections, origin- 
ally, and hence it is also known as Ath-zatia or Ath-ghar, and these eight 

sections are, in Rawal- 



Thama. 


Section. 


Cotra. 


1 


Anand ... 
Basinh 




a 


Chadh* 
Sahni 


Virbin*. 


3 


Sari 
Sethi 


■M 

Ml 


4 


Koli 

Saharwal 


- 1 



pindi, divided into four 
thamas as grouped in the 
margin. Of these the first 
three form exogamous 
divisions, intermarriage 
being forbidden between 
the two sections in each 
thama because they be- 
long to the same Brahma- 
nical gotra. To these 
eight sections the Chan- 
diok have been affiliated in 
Peshawar, and in Patiala the Kannan section is said to belong to this group. 

The Khokharan were originally an off-shoot of the Bunjahis, and I have 
therefore classed them in this group, but, though they are said in one locality 
to still take wives from the other Bunjahis, they are as a rule endoga- 
mous and thus really form a sub-caste. 

Sub-group n.— -The Asli, Pakka (or* real') 
or Bdri- Bunjahi, t comprising twelve sections. 

Sub-group iii.—Bard or elder Bunjdhi, with 
40 sections, called collectively Dharm&n or 
tiharmain. 

Sub-group iv. — Chhota ox younger Bunjdhi, with over 100 sections. This 
sub-group is also called Ansar, or Sair, or Bunjdhi- Khurd or '-am. 

Of the last three sub-groups the third used to give daughters to the second 
The relations of the fourth, the Chhota Bunjahi, to the second and- third are 
not explicitly stated, but they also appear to be hypergamous. 

Group III. — Sarin. — This group comprises a large number of sections, 
and the story goes that in 12 16 A. D., the group was divided into twenty 
grades, each consisting of six sections, though, as a matter of fact, 123 sections 
are specified. At present there are two sub-groups :— 

Sub-group i.—Bard, or elder Sarin. 

Sub-group ii. — Chhota or junior Sarin. 



Bunjahi-k/ias or kalan, 



* This explanation is 
Appendix to this Chapter. 

t The BirLBunjabi must not be 
Bunjdhi. 
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The first sub-group comprises, according to one account, ten sections 
and according to another, thirteen,* but of these thirteen the last two are unable 
to obtain wives from the other eleven sections, to which they give wives. The 
Chhota Sarin, comprising 108 sections, used to give daughters to the Bara 
sub-group, but the two sub-groups are now said not to intermarry. Generally 
speaking, the Sarin sections are distinct from those of the Bunj&hi and Bari 
groups, and it is unusual to find a section partly Bunjdhi and partly Sarin. 

7. The territorial groups.— The territorial groups of the Khatris render it 
exceedingly difficult to give a clear account of their organization and for this 
reason 1 have excluded any allusion to them in the preceding paragraph. They 
must, however, be described and as far as possible explained, for they are con- 
stantly mentioned in the received accounts of the caste and, what is more impor- 
tant, have a place in its organization. They are indeed cross-divisions of the 
groups already described. 

The most ancient territorial group appears to be the Uchhandi, or Khatris 
' of the uplands, ' which may be taken to mean ' of the north-west Punjab.' 
Other territorial groups are Multani, which was of high standing, Peshawaria, 
and Bharochi (of Bhera in Shahpur). None of these seem to be endogamous. 
The Lahoria and Sirhindia f intermarry on equal terms, though the former pos- 
sesses an exalted status, so that " Dhaighar (Ba>i) Lahoria " denotes the fine 
fleur of Khatriism. 

In the Sialkot sub-montane there are two endogamous groups, the Jhikli, 
' of the plains,' and the Dugri, ' of the low hills, ' and in both of these the 
B&ri and other social groups appear not to exist. 

In the south-east of the Punjab there are two groups, the Dilwala \ (of Delhi), 
and Agrawala, to which may be added a third, the Purbia, (in the North-West 
Provinces). In the Agrawala the Ban group does not appear to exist but there 
are Dhaighar, Charghar, Chhezati and Khokharan groups, and below them the 
Bunjahi and Sarin groups, as in the central districts. Of these the Sarin and 
Khokharan are strictly endogamous, but the others are hypergamous. The 
territorial groups here are distinctly hypergamous, for the Agrawalas take wives 
from the Purbias and some Agrawala families take a pride in giving daughters 
to the Sirhindia and Lahoria groups ; so too the Dilwalas used to give daughters 
to other groups, especially to the Agrawalas, though they are now said to be 
endogamous. These territorial groups however appear to be somewhat nebulous 
in character, for to the Khatris of the North-West Provinces all the Khatris of 
these Provinces are ' Punjabi,' and conversely to the Punjab Khatris those of 
the North-West Provinces are ' Purbia.' 



* U would almost seem that the Sarin attempted or are attempting to form a Bari sub-group, with 12 sections 
at the top in imitation of the Bari Bunjahi. 

t Lahoria,-"' of Lahore, * and Sirhindia — ' of Sirhind,' i of the country near Patiala, etc. The two groups 
hare nearly the same sections and intermarry on equal terms, but they hare different ceremonies at marrii 
Tbey are said, in an account of the Khatris written by Rai Bahadur Piari Lai of Delhi, to be grouped thus I — 

Sections. 

1. Of Dhaighar and Charghar f t. Seth. 3. Kapur. 

status \ 2. Mehra. 4. Khanna. 

5. /■' . hi & Sahgal. 

it. Chketati (U., of sits uetions) ] 6. Dhaun. 9. Talwar. 



{ 
i 



7. Chopra. 10. Pari. 

4. Walu. 



Hi. Pan/taH ('% e., of tee sections) ] 2. Beri. S - Bij . 

3. Sahgal. 



I state the sections in the order given. It will be seen that Bahl and Sahgal occur in the I wo latter groups 
while Beri is but an offshoot of Chopra. A Dhaighar cannot give his daughter to anyone but a Dhaighar without 
losing status, and becoming Charghar if, for example, he gives her to a Charghar. But he may take a wife from 
a Charghar or Cbhesati or even from a Bunjahi. Charghar and Chhezati may also take wives from the Bunjahi. 
The Panjsati are said to be strictly endogamous. It will be observed that the writer does not mtntio* the Baris 
but that group is certainly found in Patiala and Lahore. 

t Dilwala ( Delhi- wala) comprises:— 

1. Seth 4. Tandan. 

2. Mehra. 5. Kakkar. 

3. Kapur. 6. Bohra. 
But the last section cannot obtain wives from the first five. 

U Piari Lai also nates that the Dilwala bare ceased to smoke with the other divisions of the caste. 
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8. The sacred sections of the Khatris.— There are four sacred sec- 
tions among the Khatris, whose position must be touched upon. These are 
the 

Bedi, of the Dharman-Bunjahi or Chhota-Sarin sub-group. 
Sodhi, of the Chhota Sarin sub-group. 



Bhalla } °* Bara-Sarin sub-group. 



These four sections became sanctified by the births of the various Sikh 
Gurus to them. Thus the second Guru, Angad, was a Trihun, and strictly 
speaking his descendants are Bawa-Trihuns : the third Guru, Amr Das, was 
a Bhalla and his descendants are, similarly, Bawa-Bhallas : but in each case 
the section, as a whole, appears to have acquired a sacred character by the birth 
of the Guru within it, and it is not merely his descendants who possess that 
character. Nevertheless it is to be noticed that this inherited sanctity has not 
altered the social status of these sections in the caste. The Sodhis* remain 
Sarin, but they intermarry with the Bedis, whose status is generally said to be 
Bunjahi. Further the Bedi have actually in a few cases violated the rule of 
exogamy and permitted marriage within the got, it being apparently held a less 
evil to break that rule than to give a daughter in marriage to any but a member 
of a sacred section. 

9. The rules of marriage.— Generally speaking, the Khatris avoid the 
usual four sections or gots, vis., those of the father, mother, father's mother and 
mother's mother: but when the law of hypergamy narrows the circle of alliances, 
this rule has to give way. Thus the Dhaighar families of the Kapur, Khanna, 
Malhotra and Seth sections are not bound by this rule, and avoid only the father's 
got and the near relations of the mother. Further, the rule forbidding inter- 
marriage between the descendants of a common ancestor is not invariably 
observed, for the first three of these sections are descended from three brothers, 
yet their descendants are closely intermarried. The Khokharan again avoid 
only the gots of the father and mother, because they have so few sections to 
marry into. The Baris appear to avoid both the parents' gots and the relations 
of their mothers within seven degrees, but no general rule can be laid down. 

A common Brahmanical gotra is also said to be, as a rule, a bar to inter- 
marriage, but though the Khanna and Kapur sections are both of the Kaushal 
gotra, they intermarry. Thus we have the unexpected result that the higher 
groups are the least bound by the ordinary rules which prohibit marriage within 
certain circles of relationship. 

The ages of betrothal and marriage. — The age of the betrothal in the case 
of the Khatris depends on the status of the group. For example in Rawalpindi, 
where the Khatris are proportionately most numerous, the age of betrothal varies. 
It is stated to be from 4 — 8, for girls, among the Khokharan and Baris, and 
8—10 among the Bunjahis. Marriage follows at 8 — 12 among the former and 
at 10—12 among the latter. There is no muklawa and married life commences 
at '3 — '5 in all the groups. In Gurgaon the Khatris, as a body, are said not 
to practise infant marriage. 

10. The traditional origin of the groups.— A legendary history of the 
„ . , - a co Khatri groups has been already given by 

P Bnj ab Centos Report, ,883. secUon S4* Mf ^ need ^ J {^Jj 

here. There are however other accounts, which vary in details, and of these 
the most circumstantial is as follows :— When Ala«ud-din Khilji attempted to 
impose the custom of widow re-marriage on the Khatris, those of the caste 
who lived at Delhi and Sirhind said they would abide by the decision of the 
Khatris of Lahore, who in turn referred the matter to the Khatris of Multan. 
It was thereupon determined to resist the Imperial edict, but the Khatris of the 
Bari Doab, of Ark and of Sirhind were afraid to adhere to this resolve, and in 
consequence they formed the Sarin group. On the other hand the 377 sections, 

'The Sodhif of Anandnu: are the descendants of Suraj Mai, (not Sarat Mai, as printed in paragraph 104 of the 
Punjab Census Report, iftqa), son of Guru Hargobind and are called the ban mti it StdhL a* opposed to the 
thhelt m,l k, S»dki or Mint Sodhis (C/. paragraph of 3a Chapter lit, page 136 tufira). 
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called Uchandi, deputed 56 of their numbeT to urge their cause at Delhi, and 
thus the remaining 321 sections became known as the Ansar or supporters. Of 
the 56 sections deputed to Delhi, 5a became the Bunjahi-/fa/i« or Khds 
(or senior Bunjahi), and four became Dhaighar. This latter sub-group was 
formed of the three eponymous sections, Khanna, Kapur and Mehra, whose 
ancestors, at the instigation of their mother, had headed the resistance to the 
imperial will. To these the Seth-Kakar were affiliated. 

This explanation of the origin of the Dhaighar is hardly tenable because 
these sections are by no means exclusively Dhaighar. The legend does not 
attempt to explain the origin of the Bin group, or of the Charghar and other 
sub-groups. As to the term Sarin, the derivation from shard ' 'ain, (because they 
adopted the shara' or Mohammadan Law), is often given, but the word is 
most probably a corruption of sreni, a line, or a guild of traders. Sreni is, Mr. 
Risley notes, a common term for sub-caste in Bengal. 

11. The results of the Khatri social system.— The general principle 
underlying the Khatri organization appears to be perfectly clear, and is that the 
higher (and therefore in the nature of things the narrower) the circle within 
which a daughter may be given in marriage, the more exalted is the social 

g)sition of the family in its own group. This principle finds full scope in the 
dri group, within which the social status of a family may constantly change, 
while the section, as a whole, has no fixed status. In the two lower groups 
the sections appear to be more definitely allotted, as it were, to the various 
groups. This however is a very obscure point and I need not pursue it further 
here. It is sufficient to note that hypergamy leads to its usual results, though 
owing to the general complexity of the Khatri organization and to its endless 
local variations it is not possible to do more than state those results generally. 

In the first place there is competition, in the lower groups, for sons-in-law, 
so that marriage expenses are, as the author of the Tawarikh-i-Qaum Khatrian 
says, ruinous among the Sarin, very heavy among the Bunjahis, heavy among 
the Baraghars, and very slight among the Dhaighars. 

But this was not the only result. In 1852 Sir Herbert Edwardes, then 
Deputy Commissioner of Jullundur, described how the Lahoris* used to make 
away with the girl-wives they obtained from the Bunjahis in order that they might 
obtain fresh brides and fresh dowries. The Bdris, as a whole, are to this day 
in the same position, and however poor or distressed a Ban may be, he is sure 
of getting a wife with' a handsome dower from a respectable Bunjahi family: 
(Patiala). If a Bunjahi wife died, when married to a Ban, it was callously 
said -.-^furana chuia, ghi fadid,' or ' if the hearth be cold, the ghi is fresh ,' 
meaning that the dead wife could be easily replaced. 

As might well be expected strenuous efforts have from time to time been made 
by the lower to shake off the social tyranny of the higher groups and these have 
met with some measure of success. The manoeuvres of the various groups con- 
cerned are too complicated for description here, but it may be said that the 
results have been, in Gujrat, to sever all connection between the Bans and the 
Bdri-Bunjahis, so that the latter are now apparently endogamous, while in 
Patiala and Jullundur the object seems to be to make the Baris reciprocate by 
giving wives to the Bunjahis, and this object is said to have been attained. 
Thus, generally speaking, the tendency is to revolt against the inequitable rule 
of hypergamy and transform the hypergamous groups into endogamous sub-castes. 

12. Aroras. — The Arora caste is organised in a very similar way to the 
Khatris. Its primary divisions are the genealogical sections, as in all Hindu 
castes, but it has three or four territorial groups :— 

1 . Uttaradhi, or Northern. 

2. Dakhana or-da, or Southern. ) c „ m , . 

3. Dahra, or Western. J Sometim « classed as one group. 

4. Sindhi, of Sindh. 

Numbers 2 and 3 intermarry in some parts, but not in others. In Jhang they 
do not, but in Fazilka they are said to have begun to do so. The probability 

• he tt 1881, tertio«54 * s t ^ lat tne ^ a khana s tiU take wives from 

podji en»ui epo.i j, •« .o. 54 the Dahra group, as they used to do. 

fMMBing, obfiowlj, the B4ti-UbwU, esjxeiali/ Use Dbaigbw. 
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The Uttaradhi sub-caste appears to be absolutely endogamous east of the 
Indus except in Bahawalpur where this group takes wives from the other three 
groups. 

Trans-Indus Captain O'Brien notes a solitary case of a girl of the Jam 
section (Uttaradhi) being given to a Kumbhar (Dakhana). " 

The Uttaradhi alone seem, as a rule, to have the Bari-Bunjahi divisions. 
The Bari group consists of 12 sections, thus— 

1. Ghumai. 



Sub-group i ,,. ■ 



Sub-group it 



Sub-group Hi 




2. Narule. 

3. Monge. 

4. Bazaz. 

5. Shikri. 

Manchande. 
Pasriche. 

Kantor. 
Manak Tahle. 
Guruware. 
Wadhwe. 
Sethi. 



And of these numbers 1-7 intermarry, but will only take wives from numbers 8*1 a, 
and there is a further tendency on the part of numbers 1-5 to discontinue 
giving daughters to numbers 6 and 7. In the south-east of the Punjab the 

Sim TT.til„.-i Report, ,884. page ,14. Bari and Bunjahi groups exist both among 
fcet .emeot K e P on, i»4. P»ge ^ Northern and Southern Aroras. 

There are a few sections, e.g., Suchdeo, Lund Bazaz and others, which are 
found in more than one of the territorial groups. The Sethe section may pos- 
sibly be the same as the Seth or Sethi Section of the Khatris. 

13. The Bhatias.— This caste has 84 sections divided into two groups thi 

Group I.— Bari— 

Sections. Status. 

Babla *) 

V Dhaighar. J 
) > Charghar. 



I. 
2. 

3- 
4- 

5- 
6. 



Dhaga 
Anda 
Balaha 
Jawa 
Soni 



7- 
8. 



Sections. 

Gandhi. 
Chachra. 
9. Chabak. 
10. Kandal. 
It. Ghanghal. 
12. Kore, 

Both Balaha and Jawa claim to the Charghar. All these sections are of 
Baraghar status. It is hardly necessary to explain that Dhaigar may not give 
daughters to any but Dhaighar, though they may take from Charghar and so on. 
A breach of this rule involves degradation and hence the same section may be 
both Dhaighar and Charghar. 

Group II.— Bunjahi, which comprises the remaining sections.* 
There are no territorial groups, but the orthodox idea among the old men 
is that daughters should be given to the Western Bhatias of Shahpur, Jhelum 
and Dera Ismail Khan as they are of superior status (to those in Gujrat), while 
the Eastern Bhatias of Sialkot and Gujranwalla are considered inferior and wives 
are taken from them {Cf. paragraph 76 of Chapter II supra). 

Bhatia sections. It should however, be noted that in 

gjjj Bahawalpur (which returns only 837 Bhati- 

Ch*eh«f-> c . as >, gfoups appear to he unknown, 

lAn-Sip. am i tne sections 



are 



wadoia. — g» y en in the margin 

Dha g g». not grouped though the Sijwala is the 

w\ b !£ k highest and the Rilla the lowest. The 

Ra rakb^. Bhatias have a proverb * dhan diwadi ai ' 

SSi! w * or ' wealth is greatness.' 

Watt'd. 



* There ii alto a lower group called fund, the offspring oi 
marriage*. The Pmhkaxoa Brahman is their purehit. 



Bhatias married to Arora 



or ol widow re* 
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14. The Sunars. — This caste has two main sub-castes, Mair and Tank, 
which appear to be strictly endogamous. The Mair claim to be Mair Rajputs, of 
Rajputana, who took to working as goldsmiths. In support of this claim the 
Mair and Tank Kshatriya Rajputs Shaik Sabha have furnished some particulars 
of interest. The Roda section ii slili ministered to by the Dhaumya Acharya, 
who cut off the ear of the horse at the Ashwa-medha of Yudhistrn, and at tne 
rit or churakaran ceremony the ear of a goat is still cut off by the family priest. 
The Masaun section, spec ally, worships Guga. Other Mair sections are Dhalla 
(flag-holder), Jaura (twin), Sinh (tiger), Babar (lion); Sur (hero) and many 
otners — some 56 in all. Uf these the Jaura claim kinship with the Chhina Jats 
and they exchange a/'aran, or presents of food on certain occasions, at Thatta 
Chhina near Wazirabad. The Jaura Sinh and Sur sections all claim a common 
descent with the Randhawa, Nijar and Sara Jats, and this is consistent with the 
claim to Rajput origin, for the Chhina, Karutana and Sara Jats are said to he by 
origin Jadu-bansi Rajputs. 

The Tank sub-custe. — This sub-caste is divided into two groups : — 

Group I.— Bari— 

1. Ajimal, or Ajaimal. 5. Samanial 9. Khich. 

2. Ahat. 6. Pajji. 10. Hachar. 

3. Gijjar or Gujar. 7. Teji. - it. Batru. 
4 Thathre, or Thothre. 8. Salgotria. 12. Raltre. 

Of these the Samanial appear to be extinct. Another account gives Kaun, 
Kokal, Katarmaland Gidar instead of numbers 11 and 12 of the above list (or 
14 sections in all), but the three latter appear to be really Bunjahi. 

Group II. — Bunjahi. — It is claimed for the Bari gots that they agree with 
the Bari sections of the Khatris, but it is admitted that only one of the names 
(Batni*) agrees. The Bari wear the janeo, at least before marriage, and some 
sections reverence the kite at the maunan or head-shaving ceremony like certain 
Khatri sections. 

In Sialkot, however, the Bari group does not seem to be known and instead 
we have two groups — 

Sections. Se:tioos. 

/. — Dhaighar. — 1. Dahir. 3. Nagi. 

//. — Bunjahi-Par. — 2. Bhola. 4. Ved. 

The Dhaighar, though descended from a common ancestor, usually inter- 
marry, but they may take girls from the Bunjahi. Their ancestors, were three 
brothers of theSoni section of the Khatris, and they and the Soni still have a 
common Sati at Bhalan in Sialkot. 

There are also sub-groups of the Bunjahi which are variously described— 
Sub-groitp i Panj-sati—\. Bhopal. 3. Botan. 

2. Bhatti. 4. Thanda. 
Sub-group ii Chhe-zati — 1. Sauni. 3, Ajaji. 5. Sanjogi. 

2. Dhanda. 4. Ajarrnula. 6. Mchra. 
But another account omits Sauni. 

In Dora Ismail Khan the Bunjahi are divided into sub-groups, thus — 

Sub-group i Khatri— 1. Sarna. 4. Akasmula. 6. Makhu. 

2. Dhanda. 5. Kan. 7. Nukra. 

3. Ajoti. 8. Bhol. 
And numbers 1-5 of these will not ' intermarry ' with numbers 6-8. 

Sub-group ii. Arora,—i. Batta. 4. Malpani.) 

2. Suchcha. 5. Batton. Kof Uttaradhi status. 

3. Dhaneja. 6. Ragte. J 

7. Chandpul. ^ 

8. Taramina. lo/Da&hna status. 

9. Lodar. ) 



* And ctco Ihis name dgSi do: appear M a Khatri itctioa-name io the lists sent to mc 
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N W th Indian Nous and Queries. II, „6 7 (.tc). And numbers 1-6 of these will not ■ inter. 

marry ' with numbers 7-9. 

The sub-caste worship the snake as an emblem of the Nag or Takshak the 
founder of the Nag-bansi or Tank-bansi family and one of their sections is called 

Nagi. 

15. The Nais — The Nais or barbers, whose peculiarly intimate relatives 
with the higher castes lead them to closely imitate their social system, also have 
Chhcghar, Dhaighar, Bari and Bunjahi divisions, of which the first three do not 
give daughters to the fourth (in Kalsia). This account is confirmed from Rawal- 
pindi where, owing to the ceremonial connection of the barbers with the higher 
castes, hypergamv exists and depends on their status as barbers of high or low 
caste Khatris. These distinctions are, however, said to be new and not generally 
recognized. 

16. The Khojas — The Khojas of Jhang, who are mainly Khatris con- 
verted to Muhammadanism, have hitherto preserved their original Hindu classi" 
fication into Bari and Bunjahi, but hypergamy is said not to exist. The con" 
verted Aroras are also termed Khojas and their sub-divisons used not to inter- 
marry with those of Khatri origin, but such marriages now occasionally occur. 
On the other hand in Shahpur the Khojas have the following sub-divisions :— 

1. Sahgal. 6. Rawar, or Ror. 

2. Wohra, or Bohra. 7. Matoli. 

3. Sethi. 8. Goruwaia. 

4. Kapur. 9. Magu. 

5. Dugal. 10. Mahndru. 

Of these the first six and the last three are Khatri section-names, and the last three 
cannot obtain wives from the other Khoja sub-divisions, but they give daughters 
to them. The Khojas of Leiah have the Khatri section-names of Kapur, Puri, 
Tindan and Gambhir. The sub-divisions are no longer exogamous, and as wives 
may also be taken from other castes, endogamy is no longer the rule. The term 
Khoja is, however, a very vague one, and the numbers returned as Khojas 
include many converts to Islam of other castes than the Khatri and Arora. 

THE BRAHMANS. 

nr.ip at page 17. The Sarsut Brahmans — The Brahmans are divided into ten great 
3 ° 3 ' branches, five of which are called Dravida and are found to the south of the 
Vindhyas, while the other five, called the five Gaurs, are confined to the north of 
0aur . that range. Of these latter only the first two, 

s. Batumi m Saramt, the Gaur* and Sarsut, are, as a rule, found 

4. Nu7ti;^, b o' MathiT 1 ' in these Provinces. The Gaur are however 

s- t-'tkau, of oti»»a. almost entirely confined to the south-west 

Punjab, being parohits of the Banias and other castes which have immigrated 
from Rajputana or from the east of the Jumna into these Provinces. The 
Sarsu; is essentially the Brahman of the Punjab, just as the Khatri is distinct- 
ively a Punjab caste. 

Tl.e Sarsut, as a body, minister to all the Hindu castes, possibly even to 
those which are unclean and so stand outside the pale of Hinduism. Upon this 
factis based the leading principle of their organization, which is that the status of 
each section of the Brahmans depends on the status of the caste to which it 
ministers. Thus, in accordance with this principle, we find the Brahmans of the 
Gujrat District classified thus s — 

Group I. — Muhial. 
Group II.— Sarsut :— 

f 1. Panch-zati. 4. Burjahis. 
Sub-group i. — Brahmans of Khatris ... j 2. Chhe zati. 5. Khokharan.f 

(. 3. Asth-bans. 6. Sarin. 

Sub-group ii— Brahmans of Aroras. 
Sub-group Hi— Brahmans of Jats. 



T 1 

Kbukbaran'Khalm. 
3IO 



In rate c*s«i the Gauri UkeSarsat wives, when th*v cannot obi.iln wives of their own branch. 

t this is correct. The Mu;.iaJ have ceased to be Brahmans at ail and no longer minister to the 
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The Muhial Sarsut. 

This classification Is convenient and, I think, correct. It makes the Muhial 
a separate grcup, which is in accord with their own desire, for the Muhial now 
object to being described as Brahmans at all, because they no longer accept 
offerings, but take service or engage in other purely secular professions. Never- 
theless their history illustrates the very principle which has been just stated, for 
the Muhial were parohits of the Khokharan-Khatris and when the latter became 
divided from the Bunjahi Khatris the Muhial followed their lead and became 
separated from the main body of the Brahmans- The separation was however 
, s udhan incomplete, for in Rawalpindi, where 

2. SikkMor Saing»n. they are most numerous, five or seven 

Bunahi 3 Bho kaU Bunjahi sections continue to give them 

unja 1 ... 4. k daughters in marriage, and I have therefore 

6 ,shar -. stilf classed the Muhial as Brahmans. 

The Muhial comprise seven sections- 
Families. 
Pasruri. 
(c) Kanjruri. 
(3) Maidhu. 

(2) Chhibar, (1) Ohanji, or (Barra in Gujrat). 

(3) Bali. (t) Khara 

(4) Mohan. 

(5) v ed. (1) Lamba 
t6) lau. 

17) Bhimwal. 

And of these the first five take daughters from the last two, but do not give them 
in return. Each Muhial section eats separately, and will not take food from the 
same dish as one of another class. In Rawalpindi the Dat arc still further divided, 
the Kanjruri families being superior to the other two branches, and they endea- 
vour to form alliances with the Bhanji, the superior branch of the Chhibars. So 
too in Gujrat there are families within the sections which claim a higher status. 

The Sarsut Brahmans. 

18. The Brahmans of Khatris — The connection of the Khatri with the 
Sarsut Brahman caste is peculiarly close. One tradition of its origin avers that, 
when Parasu Rama was exterminating the Kshatriyas, a pregnant woman of the 
caste took refuge with a Sarsut: When her child, a son, was born, the Sarsut 
invested him with the junto and taught him the Vedas. Hence the Sarsuts are 
invariably the farohits of the Khatris and from this incident arose- the custom 
which allows parohtt and jujman to eat together. 

The boy married 18 Kshatriya girls and his sons took the names of the various 
Rishis and thus founded the gotras of the Khatris, which are the same as those 
of the Brahmans. This legend explains many points in the organization of the 
Sarsut Brahmans in the Punjab, though it is doubtless entirely mythical, having 
been intended to account for the close dependence of the Brahmans of the Sarsut 
branch on the Khatri caste. 

Group I, Panjzati I. — At the top of the social tree stand five sections, 
1. Mohia "> which are the parohits of the Dhaighar- 

* j elli L _ . _ u . Khatris. This group is known as the Pani- 

3. Jmng'an >-Group Panjniti, or Packkada. . .. 15 • r , , • n 

«. Tikra | zati or " five sections,' and also as Pa- 

5 . KumaHa j chada or 'western.' If the Brahmans 

followed the Khatri organization in all its complexity we should expect to find 

• In jhang there is a sub-group called Char-rati : — 

SfCtio^s- — (1) Dhanna-potra descended I'om Ohanra, a D.it. 

(a) Satpal, drscended from Sidh Khakhar, a Chhihar. 

(3) Sidh pot™, descended from Sdh-Bhol. ■ Ved. 

(4) Shama potr.i, d«scnde Hr.;m Sidh-Siam a Lau. and this group emploTS the daughter's son or 
husband, or the vUter's husband in eeis:iiouics, like the Dumna, etc, io Kangra, Tkit subgroup 
do H.t call thttnsttea Mutual. 

3" 
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five sections constituting the Dhaighar sub-group of a Bari group, but though 
they are, it would seem, called Dhaighar-Lahoria, at least in Lahore, the Ban 
group does not seem to exist. 

Group II— Bunjahi. — This group contains several sub-groups, whose rela- 
tions to one another are obscure, and indeed the subject of controversy. They 
may be classified, tentatively, as follows : — 

Sub-group i—Ashtbans, with the following eight sections 



In Amritsar : 



i Sand. 

2. Shori. 

3. Patak.* 

4. Mahrur. 

5. Joshi. 

6. Tiwari. 

7. Kural. 

8. Bhardwaji. 



or in Karnal: 

1. Sand. 

2. Patak. 

3. Joshi Mahrur. 

4. Joshi Malmai. 

5. Tiwanj. 

6. Kural. 

7. Regne. 



and in Patiala 



1. Sand. 

2. Suri. 

3. Patak. 

4. Joshi Malmai. 

5. Joshi Mahrur. 

6. Tiwari. 

7. Kural. 

8. Ratn Bhardwaj. 



Sub-group ii: Bdra*ghar or Bdra-zati (also called Bdri) : — 



The Zat-wale : — 



1. Sarad. 

2. Bhanot. 

3. Airi. 

4. Kalie. 

5. Parbhakka. 

6. Nabh. 

7. Manan. 

8. Bhambi. 

9. Lakhan Pal. 

10. Patti. 

11. Jalpat. 

12. Sahjpal. 



In Hazara — Vajra. 

Vasdeo. 

Paonde. 

Bhog. 

Ishar. 

Ramdeo. 

Sang. 

Sudan. 

Majju. 

Sem. 

Dhammi. 

Tara, 



Sub-group Hi: Panj-sati //.—About 116 years ago the Brahmans of the five 
sections below used to give their daughters in marriage to the Dhaighar Lahoria 
Brahmans :— 



0) Kalie. 
(2) Malie. 



(3) Kapurie. 

(4) Bhaturie. 



(5) B agg e « 

When their daughters ' began to be treated harshly in the houses of their 
fathers-in-law, these Brahmans (panjzat or five sections) arranged to contract 
marriages only among themselves' and ceased to form relationships with the 
Dhaighar Lahoria. 

Sub-group iv : Chhe-sat-wala.— Similarly several other sections of Brahmans 
gave up giving daughters to the Dhaighar Lahoria Brahmans, such as — 



(1) Pandit. 

(2) Patak. 

(3) Dhunde. 

Sub-group v : Panch'sat-wale III— 

(1) Chuni. 

(2) Rabri 



(5) Sarballie. 



(4) Gadhari. 

(5) Dhan Kaji. 

(6) Chhukari.$ 



(3) Lamb. 

(4) Neule. 
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Sub-group vi i Sat-aati— 

(1) Sajre. I (4) Neasi. 

(2) Punj. (5) Chuni. 

(3) Bandu. I (6) Sardal. 

(7) Anni. 

The above four sub-groups are called collectively Zat-wale. 

Sub- group vii.— This comprises the remaining Bunjahi sections. 

The Zat-wale stand higher than this last sub-group, vii, in that they do not 
accept offerings from, or eat in the houses of, Nais, Kalals, Kumhars or Chhim- 
bas, whereas the latter do both. Moreover, the Asht-bans and Chhe-zati sub- 
groups claim to be superior in status to the Baris, but some families of these 
two sub-groups stooped to give daughters to the latter sub-group and were 
therefore excommunicated by the remaining families of the Asht-bans and Chhe- 
zati sub-groups, so that they lost status and formed a new sub-group called 
Bans-puj. This sub-group now gives daughters to the Asht-bans and Chhe-zati 
sub-groups, but takes its wives, it is alleged, from the Baris. 

Thus the Brahman organization reflects the main outlines of the Khatr 
scheme, but, though on many points of detail our information is incomplete, it is 
certain that local conditions modify the organization. For instance in Bahawal- 
pur the Khatris are few, while the Aroras are numerous and influential, so that 
we find the following scheme : — 

Sub-group i. — Five sections, Mohla, Jetli, Jhingran, Trikha, Kumaria. 
Hypergamous sub-group it'.— Five sections, Dhaman-potra, Sama-potra, 
Bhoja-potra, Setpal, Takht-Lalhari ; and 

hypergamous sub-group Hi. — Seven sections, Lalhari, Bias, Kandaria, Kath- 
pala, Shangru-potra or Wed, Malakpura, and Bhenda. 

Of these three sub-groups the five sections of the first are Brahmans of the 
Khatris generally, not of the Dhaighar-Bari Khatris exclusively, whi'e sub- 
groups If and iVi are Brahmans of the Aroras in that part of the Punjab. 

19. The rules of marriage.— Like the Khatris the Bunjahi Brahmans 
follow the usual ' four-^<»/ ' rule in marriage, but, precisely like the Dhaighar 
Khatris, the Zat-wale Brahmans avoid only their own section and the mother's 
relations. At least this appears to be the usual rule, but it would be rash to say 
it is an invariable one. For example, the Bans-puj are an exception. The 
Asht-bans obtain wives from them, but if a father has taken a Bans-puj wife, 
the son may not : he must marry an Asht-bans or lose status. That is to say, 
the Asht-bans may only stoop to inter-marriage with the Bans-puj in alternate 
generations. 

Similarly the ' {am-got ' rule is relaxed in other cases. Thus the Kanchan- 
Kamal section of Hoshiarpur are also called Suraj Doaj, (Sun-worshippers). 
Their ancestor came from Delhi as a kunungo at Hariana ; hence they are called 
Kanungos. These Brahmans can marry in the nanka got, avoiding only the 
father's got. They do not take any dan (charity) and may either take service or 
engage in trade or cultivation. If any one of them takes to receiving charity, he 
is considered an outcast and they do not intermarry with him. 

The ages of marriage. — Among the Bunjahi Brahmans the age of betrothal 
is from 4 — 8 and that of marriage from 8 — 12 years in Rawalpindi. But owing 
to their restricted circle of matrimonial relations the Muhial of that district have 
considerable difficulty in finding husbands for their daughters and the age of 
betrothal varies, being probably on an average 10— 12 and, in many cases, the 
only match possible is with a widower, and matters are further complicated by the 
fancied superiority of certain branches to the other branches in each section. It 
is indeed impossible to lay down any universal rules, but generally speaking the 
ages of betrothal and marriage depend upon the status of each family 
within the group, as is the case among the Khatris. 
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20. The revolt against hypergamy.— It has been seen how the lower sub« 
groups of the Khatris have endeavoured to shake off the yoke of the higher in ma- 
trimonial matters. A similar revolt against the position of the Dhaighar occurred 
amongst the Sarsut Brahmans. About 1 16 years ago, says the account received 
from Amritsar, the Lahoria Dhaighar used to take daughters from the Panj-zat II ; 
but owing to the ill-treatment meted out to the girls by the Dhaighar, they resolved 
to discontinue the custom, and the three other groups of the Zat-wale followed suit 
while the remaining Bunjahis continued to give wives to the Zat-wale, but no 
longer received them in return. The result was that the Bunjahis could not 
obtain wives and many families died out, so it was resolved by the Bunjahis that 
they should for the future break off all connection with the Zat-wale, unless any 
of the latter should agree to give them daughters in return. This was prior to 
Sambat 193a when a second meeting at Amritsar renewed the compact. 

It may be worth noting that in both castes the proceedings of these con- 
ferences were conducted in a formal manner, written agreements being drawn up 
»nd the families which agreed to the demands put forward being entered in a 
register from time to time. 

21. The territorial groups.— Like the Khatris the Brahmans have ter- 
ritorial groups, but these groups do not usually correspond with the territorial 
groups of the former. For instance, the Brahmans of the Murree Hills are 
divided into two sub-castes — Paharia and Dhakochi, who do not intermarry or 
eat together. The Dugri Brahmans correspond to the Dugri Khatris of the 
Sialkot sub-montane, but they are said, on the one hand, to give daughters 
to the Sarsut, and, on the other hand, to intermarry with the Batehru group of 
Brahmans in Kangra. Allusions have been already made to the Pachhada and 
to the Lahoria, terms which seem to be applied exclusively to the five highest 
sections who serve the Dhaighar Khatris. 

But the most interesting territorial group of the Sarsut is that of the Kangra 
Brahmans whose organization shows no traces of the Khatri scheme, but reflects 
that of the Hindu Rajputs of Kangra, and which I shall therefore describe at 
some length. 

22. The Kangra Brahmans,— The Sarsut des or jurisdiction extends 
from the Saraswati river in Kurukshetr to Attock on the Indus and is bounded 
by Pehowa on the east, by Ratia and Fatehabad in Hissar, by Multan on the 
south-west and ]ammu and Nurpur, in Kangra, on the north. 

Thus the Brahmans of Kangra, who are or claim to be Sarsut by origin, 
stand beyond the pale of the Sarsut organisation, but they have a very inter* 
esting organisation of their own which merits full investigation. 

We find the following groups : — 

I.— Nagarkotia. 

II,— Batehru. 

III.— Halbaha, or cultivating. 

Group I.— The Nagarkotia are the Brahmans of the Katoch, the high- 
est of the Rajputs, and they were divided by Dharm Chand, the Katoch Raja 
of Kangra, into 13 functional sub-groups, each named after the duties it per- 
formed in his time. These are— 

Sub-group i.—Dicdhit, the Gurus of the Katoch, who used to teach the 
Gayatri mantra. 

Sub-group ii. — Sarotari, said to be from Sanskirt saro ladk. Their duty 
was to pour ahoti or offerings of ghi, etc., into the bawan kund 
when a jag was performed. They had learnt two Vedas. 

Sub-group Hi. — Acftaria, who performed the jag. 

Sub-group iv.—Apadhia, or Opadhi, • or ' readers 1 of the Vedas at the 


• Bat afodhi it in Orissa translated ' tiUe '. Vid* Tribal aod Caatei of Bengal, I, page ifii. 
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Sub-group v. — Awasthi, those who 'stood by ' the kalas or pitcher at the 
Muni-pursh, and who received the pitcher and other articles (of 
sacrifice). 

Sub-group VI. — Bedbireh, who made the bedi, or square demarcated by 
four sticks in which the kals was placed. 

Sub-group vii.—-Nag Pundrik, whose duty it was to write the prescribed 
inscriptions on the bawan kund. 

Sub-group viii. — Panehkarn or secular Brahmans engaged in service on 
the Rajas. They performed five out of the six duties of Brahmans, 
but not the sixth, which is the receiving of alms. 

Sub-group ix.—Parohits t who were admitted to the seraglio of the Raja 
and were his most loyal adherents. 

Sub-group x.—Kashmtri Pandit, literate Brahmans from Kashmir. 

Sub-group xi. — Afisr, said to mean * mixed/ also Kashmiri immigrants, 
who had preserved their own customs and rites, but had intermar- 
ried with the Nagarkotia. 

Sub group xii. — Raina, who helped the rulers by their incantations in 
time of war. (Said to be from ran battle-field.) 

Sub-group xiti.—Bip (Bipr), now extinct in Kangra. These were 
parohtis of the Nagarkotia and of some of the Batehru. 

Of these 13 sub-groups numbers x and xi seem to be territorial rather than 
functional. I am unable to say what their relative rank is or was. The first six 
are also called the six Acharias and were probably temple priests or menials of 
inferior status. The Bip probably ranked high, and the Raina, or magic men, 
were possibly the lowest of all. 

Group II.— Batehru.— There are two sub-groups— 

i. Pakke Batehru.— -With 9 sections— 

(l) Dind, (2) Dohru, (3) Sintu, (4) Pallialu, (5) Panbar, (6) Rukkhe, (7) 
Nag-Kharappe, (8) Awasthi-Chetu and (9) Misar-Kathu. 

ii. Kachehha Batehru. — With 13 sections— 

(1) Tagnet, (3) Ghabru, (3) Sughe (Parsramie), (4) Chappal, (5) Chatr- 
wan, (6) Awasthi-Thirkanun, (7) Awasthi-Gargajnun, (8) Ghogare, 
(9) Nag-Gosalu, (10) Mali-Misar, (it) Achariapathiarj, (ia) 
Pandit Bariswal and (13) Awasthi-Kufarial. 
It will be observed that the Misr (section) occurs in both the Batehru sub- 
groups and among the Nagarkotia, so that we have three sub-sections — 

(1) Kashmiri-Misr, Nagarkotia. 

(2) Kathu-Misr, Pakka Batehru. 

(3) Mali-Misr, Kachehha Batehru. 

Of these the last named are parohits of the Kashmiri Pandits, the Kashmiri- 
Misrs and the Rainas. 

The Nag ( ? section) are also thus found, for- we have— 

(1) Nag-Pundrik, Nagarkotia. 

(2) Nag-Kharappa, Pakka Batehru. 

(3) Nag-Gosalu, Kachehha Batehru. 

It is explained that Kharappa (cobra) and Gosalu ( ? grass-snake) are 
nicknames implying contempt, as these sub-sections are of low status. But a 
Tribe, «ui C«tc of Bom, I, p.* .6«. comparison with the Brahmans of Orissa 

Tnb« uui^tes at Bengal, 1, p.*e IM. suggest3 a tOtemiStlC Origin for theSC 

sections, 
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The Awasthi too are found in all three groups. 

Group III. — Halbaha. — The Halbahas have 39 gots or sections : — 
(1) Pandit-Marchu, (2) Bhutwan, (3) Khurwal, (4) Gidgidie, (5) Lade, 
(6) Pahde-Roptu, (7) Pahde Saroch, (8) Korle, (9) Awasthi- 
Chakolu, (10) Pandit- Bhangalie, (11) Narchalu, (la) Mahte, (13) 
Dukwal, (14) Sanhalu, (15) Pahde-Daroch, (16) Pandore, (17) 
Thenk, (18) Pahde-Kotl erie, (19) Bagheru, (20) Bhanwal, (21) 
Bashist, (22) Ghiitanie, (23) Mindhe-Awasthi, (24) Prohit-Golerie, 
(25) Prohit-Jaswal, (26) Hasolar, (27) Poi-Pahde, (28) Fanarach 
and (29) Pharerie. 

Of these the first fourteen now intermarry with the Batehru, giving and, apparent- 
ly, receiving wives on equal terms, 

//ypergamy,—1he Nagarkotia take brides from both sub-groups of the 
Batehru, and they have, since Sambat 191 1, also taken brides from the 
Halbaha. The Batehru take wives from all the sections of the Halbaha. When 
a Halbaha girl marries a Nagarkotia, she is seated in the highest place at 
marriage-feasts by the women of her husband's brotherhood. This ceremony 
is called sara-dena and implies that the Halbaha bride has become of the same 
social status as the husband's kin. 

Social relations. — The accounts vary and the customs have, it is explicitly 
stated, been modified quite recently. The Nagarkotia may eat with Batehrus 
and have even begun to eat kachchhi from the hands of a Halbaha according 
to one account. According to another this is not so, and a Nagarkotia who has 
married a Halbaha girl may not eat at all from the hands of his wife until she 
has borne at least one child, when the prohibition is said to be removed. 

The Batehru and Halbaha section names. — These show an extraordinary 
jumble of Brahminical gotras {e.g., Bashist), functional and other names, so 
that the accuracy of the lists is open to doubt. It appears certain, however, that 
some of the sections are named from the tribes to whom they minister. Thus 
I take the Pahda-Kotleria to be thePahdas of the Kotleria Rajputs; the Parohit- 
Goleria and Parohit-Jaswal to be parohits of the Goleria and Jaswal Rajputs, 
and so on. This is in accord with the system, which has been found to exist 
among the Sarsut of the plains, whereby the Brahman takes his status from 
that of the section to which he ministers. 

23. The Brahmans of the low castes. — As we have seen the Brahmans 
of the higher castes form a series of groups whose status depends on that of 
their clients. On a similar principle the Brahmans of the castes which are unclean 
and so outside the pale of Hinduism form distinct sub-castes outside the circle 
of those who minister to the higher castes. 

These sub-castes are — 

I —The Chamarwa.— The Brahmans of the Chanor sub-caste of the 
Chamars. 

II. — The Dhanakwa.— The Brahmans of the Dhanaks or Hindu weavers 
in Rohtak. 

III. — The Brahmans of Chuhras.— 

Each of these three sub-castes appears to be now strictly endogamous, 
though the Chamarwa are said to have until recently intermarried with Chamars. 
However, it seems clear that they do not intermarry with the other Sarsut 
Brahmans. 

24. The functional groups. — Again, below the Brahmans, who perform 
priestly and ceremonial functions on auspicious occasions for the higher castes, 
are certain lower groups whose function it is to receive gifts at unlucky times or 
when misfortunes occur. Such are the Vaid-patar* who are given alms to take 
upon themselves the evil influences of Sanichar (Saturn), and of Rahu, ' the 
descending node ' : the Sawani, who are vagrant Brahmans, fulfilling similar 

Punjab Censna Report, ,883, » = ^ D ^ 0 ^ °/ Dfkot- 

ra, who are the ' scape-goats of the Hindu 

• Apparently called Vedwa in the Central Punjab. 
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religion ' : and the Acharj. The latter appears to be the same as the Maha- 
Brahman and performs funeral ceremonies. 

Whether these functional groups form true sub-castes or not, I cannot say, 
but the latter at least are in Dera Ghazi Khan divided into two groups, thus : — 

Group i. — Bari— Sections. Croup ii. — Bunjahi — Sections. 

(1) Sirsewal. (i) Ghanghar. 

(2) Sonamin. (3) Obhats. 

(3) Khal. 

Group 1 being hypergamous as regards ii. The distinction is, however, said 
to be dying out. 

Locally other groups are mentioned, but how far they form sub-castes does 
not appear, though the Acharj and Bhat are said to be, locally, endogamous. Thus 
Parohit in J hang three classes of Brahmans are 

Th»ni. recognized ; the parohit is the family 

Narain1 ' priest : the thani is a beneficed Brahman, 

settled by the land-owners in villages and paid by fees in kind or cash for specific 
religious services :* whiie the Naraini depends for a living on Narain or, in other 
words, lives by begging, or even by labour, occasionally acting for a parohit or 
thani. The Thanis are maintained by all, whether Hindus or Muhammadans, if 
their patron is influential. 

Astris, in Mianwali, are a class of Brahmans who help Hindus in their daily 
worship. They receive a loaf from each house daily, besides fixed lags or dues. 
In Dera Ismail Khan there are sue classes ; the Gosains or Mahants, who hold 
shrines : the pa*ohits who perform special ceremonies such as those at marriages 
and funerals : the Aslris who carry out the ordinary rites on the sankrant, amavas 
and so on : the acharj : who receive gifts after a death : the Bhat who are only 
menials employed as messengers, and lowest of all the Vaid-patar already 
described. 

25. The Pushkarns. — This group is popularly supposed to take its name 
from the lake of Pushkar or Pohkar near Ajmer, because a fragment of them 
were originally Ods or spademen who dug out the lake. It was also called Sri- 
Mali, which is the name of a Bania sub-caste. That they are immigrants from 
Rajputana is certain, because they are the Brahmans of the Bhatias, but they are 
of low status, serving sections of Aroras which have lost caste, and in Sialkot 
giving daughters to the Dugri and Jatka Brahmans. Whether they should be 
regarded as a territorial or as a functional group I am unable to say, but they 
have the following sub-groups : — 

1. Marecha, orKhalis (pure). 

2. Dassa, or half-caste. 

3. Ser.dhu. 

Marecha is a territorial name denoting their origin from the desert of Rajputana. 
The first two sub-groups are said to comprise 1 5 sections s — 



1. Ranga. 
a. Ramde. 

3. Kalhe. 

4. Parohe. 

5. Bias. 



6. Wissa. 

7. Gajja. 

8. Khidana. 

9. Acharj. 
10. Muchchan. 



11. Kirara. 
13. Lodhar. 

13. Kabthe. 

14. Bhora. 

15. Chhangane. 



The third sub-group, Sendhu, has two sections : — Matter and Wattu, of 
which the Wattu is considered the lowest section in the whole Pushkam group. 

* Id the towns the parohit and thani divide the iacome, the former getting two-thirds, the Utter one-third. 
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Tribe or Race. 


l.-Miaaor Jaikaiia. 


II.-R»jj»t 


III.— T 


halcur 


It/ C 
IV.— P 


:attii. 




itt grade Rana*. 


2nd grade Rana*. 


i st grade. 


2ed grade. 


Katoch :— 
Kaihabgotra. 1 


Katoeb sept* :— 
BhinvChandia. 
Dilawar-Chandia. 
Dalpatb^ ^ 


Katoeh septs :- 
Babhaurla, 




Katoch sept :— 
GaraiwaU 








Goleria clan*:— 
Septs :- 

Gadotia. 

Chand. 

Batlohar. 

Bangolar. 

Muradpuria. 

Saroch. 

Kadol. 

Hatnoch. 

Kishen-Singhia. 

Gagli. 

Hattial. 

Hamirpnria. 

Badn-Chandia. 
Jaswal clan. 

Dadhwal clan. 
Sibaia dan. 


Goleria septs r— 
Sanwarta. 
Ma'.othar. 
Cbaogra. 

Jaswsl sept:— 

Jasial. 
Dadhwal septi— 

BLjherwal. 

Chibh. 




Goleria sept :— 
Gablotia. 

Jaswal septs:— 
Donga rwaL 
Malial. 
SndiaL 
BaJrhi. 
Kadebria. 




Dadhwal sept: 
Sohara. 


Chandrbanti — 

Chandrbansi :— 
Kondal gotra. 

Kachhwaha ■— 
Bhardwaj-gotra. 


Cham bi»l clan. 
Sonkhla. 
Jamwal clan. 

Septa:— 
Mankotia. 
Jasrotia. 
Sam pal. 
Pathania dsn. 

SepU :— 
Okhial. 
Thadial 
Sulialach. 
Talaria. 
Goiralia. 
Tokrolia. 
Holar. 
Tharia. 
Manparia. 
Luria. 
Anotar. 
Bhalakhria. 


Chamhial sept:— 

Bairotha. 
Sonkhla sept :— 

Rachar. 
Jamwal veptj :— 

Gohena. 

r.hatwal. 

Kanal. 

Rawal. 

Bhalabhar. 

PathanL-i septi.— 
Jh.ggi. 
Khantwal. 
Gangeta. 
Jo seta. 
Dhamial, 
Dolaria. 
Rapothria. 
Maktolaria. 
Oghiai. 


Jamwal sept*: — 
Bhalwal. 
Bhelwal. 
Bali.!. 
Rakwal 


Chambial sept* :— 
Bakaria. 

Tain. 

Chambolia. 

Taliarag. 

Tatwaa. 


Pathania 
sept*:— 
Baraswal. 
Jaleria. 
Anotra. 
langltall. 
Dingral. 
Ladhiarach. 
Ghanoria 
(Dod). 
Jarial. 


Jamwal aept*:- 
Nagratn. 
Baaodrii. 

■ 


- 

Tunwar :— 

Itri*gotra. 

Pendrit:- 
r ._:....» ... 
lut-gotra. 


Ratial. ' 
Kokhria. 
Gorcxal. 
Dagla. 
Ph-.rr.iril. 
Chanjol. 
Gangnatia. 
Hartal. 
(All names of place*.) 
Septs: — 
Baloria. 
BhadwaU 










Ogh'raJ. 
Dhumrial 
C hah aria. 
Dheria. 


Pundirr— 
ltrigotra. 


' The Kola, (Kolu). 
Mandial, Suketar. 


Patrial subclan : — 
i-cpu t— 
Manaswalia. 
Dad. 
Banloch. 
HalkaU. 










rti*nr4al — 
t_nar.arr .— 

Itri-gotra. 


Kahluria. 


Kahlaria septs:— 
Chandra. 
Chaadpuria. 










Jadu-bansi .— 
Kondal-gotra. 


Kotlehria. 


Kotlehria sept t— 
Ranot. 










Manhas. 


Man has septs : — 
Jamuwel. 
Samial. 




etc. 


.to 







Noth.— This classification taken from Raja Jai Cbaud's notes, I am doubtful whether all the septi (alij are in fact eiogamoua, ajdaJJ 
tse eaact nature of tbc groups I ha»c called clani. \ / 
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The Rajputs. 

26. The Hindu Rajputs of the Eastern Hills.-In the eastern hills, which 
lie in the north-cast corner of the Punjab, we have a type, and undoubtedly a 
very ancient type, of Hindu society which has been practically untouched 
by Mohammadan influences, though possibly Buddhism may at one time have 
affected its development. This society has an exceedingly complicated organiza- 
tion, based on the two principles of natural descent and social status independent 
of that descent, which we have found to exist, in a comparatively simple form, 
among the Khatris. Caste, in the accepted meaning of that term, may be 
said not to exist. The highest stratum of society is composed of a number of 
tribes which arc split up into several groups of different social status, and which 
are generically called Rajpu's. Below these Rajput tribes are the cultivating 
classes, the Kanets and Ghiraths, and below them again the artizans and 
menials. 

The Rajputs consist of numerous tribes divided into still more numerous 
septs or ais, both tribe and septs being based on natural descent. The al does 
not appear to be necessarily exogamous, for in some cases the tern is used as 
practically equivalent to ' family, ' and what the exogamous unit really is I am 
unable to say.* The tribes are split up into six status-groups in the manner 
shown in the table on the opposite page, so that the ordar of social precedence 
stands thus : — 

I. Mian. 
II. Rajput. 

f 1st grade Ranas. 
III. Thakur ... •] 

(2nd ,. 

{1 st grade. 
2nd „ 

These terms require some comment. It will be observed that the term 
Rajput appears to be used in a restricted as well as in a general sense, and as 
this two-fold meaning has led to confusion I propose to call these groups, 
collectively, the Rajput-Rathi groups. It will further be seen that each of ihe 
terms used denotes status, not race, or caste, or tribe. Thus there can, I think, 
be little doubt that 1 Rajput ' simply means 1 descendant of a raja, or ruler,' 
and it is also certain that the term is a purely functional one. Mr. Barnes for 
instance says : — 1 Two of the old royal and now essentially Rajput families (of 
R.rn M 'K,n™s e tti e ™„tR eon rt 1*1 the Kan g ra District) are said to be 

Barnes Kangra Settlement Report, f 73. Brahman by Original Stock \ ' Mian' 

literally means ' prince, ' and as the members of that grade are entitled to the 
salutation ' fai dia ' they are also called 1 Jaikaria, ' but this group is also called, 
vaguely, Rajput. Of the other terms ' Thakur, 1 or 1 Baron, 1 and ' Rana ' or 
* Chief, ' are simply titles denoting status or rank, while it is suggested that 
Rathi is derived from rakhebi (which is an equivalent of iarewa, or widow re- 
marriage). However this may be Rathi is a term which implies loss of status and 
so it is rarely used by the Rathis themselves. Thus all the terms in use denote 
status and nothing else. 

Lastly, it will be seen that the tribes are not graded according to status, 
for we find that even some Katoch septs are quite low down in the scale, though 
for the most part the Katoch are of Mian or Jaikaria status. Status depends 
mainly on the strictness with which certain social rules are observed. Thus 
' the Mian and the Thakur must not permit widow re-marriage.' Further a Mian 
should not plough, give his daughter in an inferior class, nor take a wife from it.f 
He may not accept any price for a daughter, and his women-folk must observe 



• " It if worthy of notice that there il some »agiiene»« of and probably iniefinitenes* of cm torn, about 

the prohibited degrees " among the jats and Brahman* of the south-east Punjib (CoJe of Tribal Custom, Gur^aon, 
page ao). 

+ But he may take a wife frcm an inferior status-gtcup. The term 1 class ' here seems to be used loosely for 
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strict farda. The chief distinctions between a Mian and a 1 hakur seem to be 
that the latter may plough and also may take a wife from a Rathi. The Jaikaria 
are not supposed to eat kachchht, or smoke except with one another, but in 
practice it is regarded as a venial offence if they do so with the grade next 
below them. The Rathi practises kareaa, and that distinguishes him from 

Lva.lsKangra Settlement Report,,;*, th ? ^put. They also accept a bride- 

1 * r price, but are in this respect only on a 

level with the Thakurs, who often do the same, or effect exchange cetrothals. 

But in former times, if not now, status could also be gained by royal favour, 
for a raja might promote a Ghirth to be a Rathi, or a Thakur to be a Rajput, 
, ,„ _ _ , . _ „ . „ for service done or money given. By 

L vail * Kingra Settlement Report, §} 73 and 66. . . , . . . • • i_ j • 

giving a daughter to an impoverished raja 
a rich Rathi may raise his clan — not merely, it would seem himself or his family 
— to Thakur Rajput status. If a raja takes a Fatial girl, whom he has seen 
herding cattle and fallen in love with, the girl's whole clan begins to give its 
daughters to Mians, and gains a step in the social scale. On the other hand, 
by practising widow remarriage or giving a daughter to an inferior grade, status 
could be diminished or lost. 

The effects of this system are seen in the varying status of the septs in 
each tribe, but the complexity of the system is not fully brought out in the 
table, for there are degrees of social status, even within the sept, based on 
pioximity to its original home. Further we find that in each status-group some 
als or septs are hypergamous, while others are not, for they refuse to give 
daughters to the next highest group. Lastly, the status of a tribe may vary 
with the locality in which it is settled. 

In fine, Rajput society is in a state of chaos and it is hardly possible to 
give any clear account in detail of its various ramifications. Moreover, any such 
account would probably be obsolete in a few years, for society is in a state of 
flux, but the fluctuating units are the septs or als, or at least the families, not 
the individual members of the tribe. 

The relations of the Rajput- Rathi groups to the lower castes. — As we have 
seen the Rathis give daughters to the Thakurs and they in turn to the Mian, 
a system which apparently finds expression in the saying: — 1 Chauthi pirhi 
Rathni hi rani banjae' or 'in the fourth generation the Rathi's daughter 

Gbltth proverbs in the Monograph on the Kangra Ghirths, becomes a queen.' This IS 

Punjab Government Press, ioco. to be explained as meaning 

that a Rathi's daughter, the first generation, may marry a Thakur in the second 
generation. In the third her daughter may marry a Rajput and her daughter 
again may marry a Mian or a ruling chief. At least this is the only way in which 
the expression " fourth generation " seems explicable. There is a similar saying 
regarding a Kanetni, or the daughter of a Kanet, who may in the fifth genera- 
tion become a queen. Lastly, there is the saying : — ' Satvin pirhi Ghirthni hi 
o , ie- t d , n. v e ... t> ran * hojati' or 'in the 

Sec f ji oi Sir J. B. LyaU's Kangra SettU-meot Report. . ' .. /-•• t. 

seventh generation a Gnirth s 
daughter* becomes a queen.' But even this docs not close the circle of 
marriage relationships. The Rathi may contract a jhanjrara or second marriage 
with a woman of another caste, such as Jat or Jhiwar, and the issue by such 
a marriage are deemed legitimate. Thus we arrive at once at the obvious 
conclusion that there is no endogamous Rajput 'caste' at all, and moreover 
there are no sub-castes, but a series of status-groups, each more or less 
hypergamous. 

Results of the Rajput social system. — The Rajputs of the hills exhibit some 
of the usual features of a society organized on a system of hypcrgamy. • Raj- 

LvaM's Kangr, Settlement Report, , PH*? °J ^ ? TC 

bribed to marry owing to the 
feeling of pride which forbids a Rsjput to marry a daughter to any but a man 
of equal or rather superior family but his own.' Here we have Kulinism in full 
force. The Rajputs of the third grade or Thakurs are thus placed in a peculiarly 
unfortunate position. On the one hand, they have to buy husbands for their 
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daughters. On the other hand the Rathis will not give them daughters without 
exacting a price, so that they are mulcted both when marrying and when giving 
in marriage. 

27. The Rajputs Of the Jammu Hills.— In the low hills and sub-montane 
area which form the Northern boundary of the Districts of Gurdaspur, Sialkot 
and Gujrat we have a mass of Rajput tribss, some Hindu, some more or less 
recent converts to Islam. Further west in the hills of Jhelum and Rawalpindi 
are found numerous and important tribes of Rajput status, which if ever they 
were Hindus have now been almost completely Mohammadanized. All these 
tribes are divided into still more numerous septs, of varying status, but our infor- 
mation regarding them is imperfect and often conflicting, probably because the 
distinction between the tribe, based on natural descent, and social status, which 
is independent of descent, has not been kept in view. The clue to the intrica- 
cies of their organization is doubtless to be found in a recognition of the fact 
that each tribe is split up, as in Kangra, into various social and territorial groups. 
For example, it is usual to speak of the Salehria Rajputs as a tribe, but the 
term appears to merely mean ' low-lander 1 and it is probable that the Salehria tribe 
is really composed of a number of septs or fragments of tribes which happen to 
be settled in the salehr or sub-montane tract. 

G«rd..p«rG«meer, .89.-92, pages 68-70. < For the Gurdaspur Rajputs it is suffi- 

ce. *i»o A«-e»»ment Report of Gurdaspur cient to refer to Mr. L. VV. Dane's ac- 

Tah.il. ♦ 44.. nd other A»e.,meot R,p„t,. CQUnt Q f the comp | e3£ systcm q{ hyper . 

gamy which there exists. There are four hypergamous groups : — 



(f) Jaikaria, ~\ 

£ avoiding widow re-marriage. 



(ii) Kahri, 

(tii) Dohri, who exchange brides, apparently, and practise widow re* 
marriage. 

(iv) Thukkar, corresponding to the Kangra Rathis. 

The Jaikaria further have two grades, hypergamous inter se, one the true 
Jaikaria, ihe other with a doubtful right to that title. 

In Sialkot a similar state of things exists, but the details have not been 
s.»ikot GMettee- (old edition), page 46. worked out, and I cannot reconcile the 

Hirory of si»ikot. P ag« 57. etc conflicting information available. 

In Gujrat the Chibbs appear to have a two-fold system of grades, one based 
on descent, the other on their feudal tenures. The Ghaniyal division stands 
highest, having always been the royal clan, and it objects to giving daughters in 
marriage. The Sanwalia, Miana and Malkana subdivisions rank high and so 
intermarry, or give their daughters to Sayads or Gakkhars. The feudal grades 
are the Mandial, Garhial and Dherial and originated thus : — 

The Bhimbar raj had 4 mandis, 4 garhs and 84 dheris. The mnndis were 
fiefs given to the younger sons of the raja, the garhs having been given to the 
younger branch, and the dheris being allotted to the sons of concubines. As 
time went on the raj and the mandis were inherited of the eldest son's clan, 
other sons being given dheris only. The Mandial are thus superior to the 
Garhial, and so on, but it is difficult to say which families are one and which are 
another, though feeling runs high on these questions. 

28. The Rajputs of Rawalpindi and Jhelum. — In Rawalpindi there is a 
„ , . s . „ , , , „ confused system of hypergamy which does 

Rawalp ndi Gaietteer (new edition V pages 118-9. , • •/.#. 1 • r j J - • ~, 

r not lend itself to brief description. The 

Mohammadan Janjuas, I may note, have two divisions, Vair and Jodh, the latter 
being hypergamous. The Mohammadan Ghakkhars have also a system of hyper- 
gamy within the tribe for the highest septs, the Admal and Sarangal will not 
give wives to the five lower septs, and in jhelum one small sept, the Talial, is 
little esteemed and does not intermarry with the others. The lower septs may 
in turn take wives from the lower classes of Mohammadans. The Jhelum 
Ghakkhars have mandis t like the Chibbs, but do not seem to have any social 
grades based on the feudal divisions, 
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29. The Rajputs of the Plains.— I shall touch but very briefly upon the 
characteristics of the Rajputs of the plains. If we except the tribes of the East 
and South-East Punjab, of whom some remain Hindu, the great mass of the Raj- 
puts of the plains have been long since converted to Islam. Conversion has led 
generally to complete abandonment of the law of exogamy, and it is doubtful if in 
any case hypergamy is at all general, because there is a strong feeling that a man 
should marry in his own sub-division, ard inability to obtain a wife within it implies 
some social disgrace. At the same time there are comparatively few tribes, at 
least in the Central and South- West Punjab, which do not retain traces or tradi- 
tions of hypergamy and within the tribe. Confused and uncertain as the tribal 
organization is, there is hardly a tribe or clan which is not sub-divided into a 
number of septs and even families, graded on a hypergamour. system. 

Below the Rajput tribes come the Jats, and the line between them is very 
sharply drawn in the eastern districts. In the central districts it is less defined, 
and in the West and South-West Punjab, cis-Indus, the term Rajput is but 
little used and ' Jat ' denotes nothing more than poor or peasant. Trans-Indus, 
in Dera Ghazi Khan, the Rajput is replaced by the Baloch (Baroch, or chief- 
tain), who is usually quite distinct from the subject Jat or cultivating class, 
although both Baloch and Jat elements appear to have combined to form the 
tribe (so-called) of the Khetran (or field-workers). Thus in the oldest type of 
society, that of the south -west, amongst the earlier Aryan invaders, we seem 
to find a purely tribal organization with no well-marked social cross-divisions. 
As we go farther east, we hav^ the distinction between the Jats or peasantry and 
the Rajputs 01 gentry more and more sharply defined until, when we reach the 
Jumna Valley, we find that these social grades have crystallized into castes. 

Consistently with this theory there is no inter-marriage between the Rajputs 
and Jats of the eastern plains at the present day. Towards the south -centre 
of the Punjab, however, wc find that there are tribes of Jat status who give 
wives to Rajput septs. For example, the Bharwana sept of the Mohaminadan 
Syals in Jhang take wives from the Sipra Jats 'who curiously are found asso- 
e , . _ . , ciated with them in all their villages,' while 

Thane Settlement Report, § .14. , , , . , . 0 , & 1 , 

the Khanuana sept of the Syals may take 
their wives from the Chaddrars who are of samindar, i.e., Jat status. 

There was indeed conceivably a time when the hypergamous relation 
between the Rajputs and the lower grades was more common, but it would appear 
that at an early period the desire to maintain purity of descent led to the rule 
that the children should follow the status of the mother. Numerous tribes of 
Jat and Gujar status have traditions that they are descended from Rajput 
fathers by Jat or Gujar wives, and therefore they rank as such and not as 
Rajputs * That inter-marriages between Rajput men and women of lower groups 
were not illegal, and did not make the children altogether illegitimate may be 
inferred from the rules of succession which, even in the south-east of the Punjab, 
Coin of Tiib»i Cuttom, drg.on, p. £ e 21 W. permit the issue of such marriages to 
p»u eDO )- succeed to a share (though not to a full 

share) of the land. There appear in fact to have been degrees of legitimacy, 
varying with the status of the wife, so that every son inherited, but his share 
varied with the purity of his blood.t It may be suggested that many apparent 
cases of succession per stirpes {chundavand) are really instances of unequal 
succession due to differences of status between children of wives of unequal 
status. 

30. The Biloch. — Turning for 'the moment to the south-west of this 
Province we find that the Biloch have a similar system. In paragraph 683 of 
his Census Report Mr. Ibbetson indeed said that : — " The law of isogamy . . . 
is professed at least by all the dominant Mussalman tribes or races of the 
Western Punjab." 



• I venture to doubt the 
himhil> through females. 

tThis reluctance to altogether disinherit 
(Seebohro, Tribal System in Wales, page $2). 
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The case of the Jats in MuzafTargarh is then cited as showing that Biloches 
and even Sayads* give daughters to inferior tribes, but in that District the 
Biloch takes a somewhat lower place than he does west of the Indus, t and in 
Dera Ghazi Khan Mr. Diack notes that Biloches take Jat wives, but do not give 
their women in marriage to the Jats. Pandit Hari Kishcn Kaul, moreover, now 
writes as regards the Biloches :— 

" A man belonging to a high caste will generally not give his daughter into a lower 
caste. Barring Sayads the Biloches consider themselves the highest caste in the District. 
A Biloch will take his wife from among the Koreshis, Pathans and Jats, but will prefer 
to give his daughter only to a Biloch. Giving a daughter to a Sayad, Pathan or Koreshi 
is allowed, but only in cases of extreme necessity is a Biloch girl married to a Jat. Rind, 
Hot, Gurmani, Jatoi, Laghari and Drishak Biloches strongty object to give their daughters 
to Jats. 

Pathans . . . would not give daughters to Jats. Sayads do not as a rule give 
daughters to others than Sayads and Koreshis." 

In Gurgaon a Biloch may marry a woman of another tribe, such as a Sheikh 

, or Rajput, but a Biloch 

Code ot Tribal Custom, Gurgwu. pag. «. girl can only marry a Biloch. 

Probably the Biloches, like the Meos, had once a system of hypergamv which 
has now almost disappeared. And cis-Indus I am now told that the Rind tribe 
is the highest of all, and will not give daughters to the tribes below it. 

31. The Rajput Chhat and Makan.—' The Rajputs in certain tracts 
chiefly in the sub-montane Districts of the Eastern Punjab, have certain villages 
called chhat, which are of the first rank, and others of the second rank, called 
makan. Chhat apparently means ' roof, ' and makan has its usual meaning of 

'house'. Mr. Purser has 

Jullundur Settlement Report, paragraph 36. g j yen an accQunt Q f the Q nore . 

waha Rajput system. There are 9 chhat and 1a makan, and these villages do 
not seem to have any relation to the genealogical divisions of the tribe, which is 
also divided into 1 a muhins or septs, depending on descent. 

In Gurgaon each Rajput tribe has its chhat, with one, or more, apparently 
subordinate makans. The Deputy Commissioner furnishes a list of 33 tribes 
which have numerous chhats or makans, and states that six months at least would 
be required to obtain a complete list. 

In Karnal and Hissar the system appears to be unknown, but in Ambala, 
Ludhiana and Patiala it is in full force. Originally there were, it is said, six 
Rajput 1 Darbars ' or courts, at Kapurthala (of the Bhattis), Talwandi, Hothur, 
Kot-Isa Khan (Manj), Bhatnerand Jaisalmir. In lieu of these, in the reign of 
Babar, ia chhats and 34 makans were constituted, but the numbers soon 
increased to 36 and 35 respectively, and the lists sent to me show that the present 
numbers must be far larger. Each tribe has a certain number of chhat and 
makan and the member of a chhat always pays twice as much to the mirasis at a 
daughter's marriage as the member of a makan.\ But the fees vary in each 
tribe, thus: — The Barah Rajputs have I a chhats (paying Re. 1 to each mirast) 
and '24 makans (paying As. 8). The Taons have 14 chhats (paying Rs. 7) 
and 34 (paying Rs. 3-8). The Chauhans have ia makans (paying 

formerly Rs. 11, but now Re. 1 only), but no chhats, and the Rao and Dehia too 
have, it seems, makans only. 

In the District of Gurgaon there are traces of a similar system among the 

Gurgaon Sett. Rep , f A t. Code of Tribal Custom, Gurgaon, p.£es MeOS, who profess to have 1 3 

n and 23. pals and 53 gots — a curious 

fact, for their organization can hardly have been borrowed from the Khatris, who 
are hardly found in Gurgaon. The pal is simply a large got, and means literally 
a defile or valley. Thok appears to be a smaller got, not a sub-division of a 



• But ef page 68 of the MuzalTargarh Gazetteer, where Sayads are not mentioned. Possibly the Kahiris in 
iwan Tahsil are alloded to, but their claim to be Sayads It not generally admitted (page 69 of the Gaaetteer). 
t The Chandia and Lechari Biloch (who are not pure Biloches) will give daughters to Jats. 



♦ In pareana Narnaul there is a curious rule. When the father of the bridegroom gi»es a house foil of all 
to a miraH it is called tyag : when he only giyei a fixed sum for the house it is called Ukh or r~ 
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village, which is its meaning in the Punjab. Certain pals or thoks would give 
daughters, but not take them from other pals or thoks, but these distinctions are 
now said to be quite obsolete. 

THE JATS AND GUJARS. 

32. The Jats. — Of the four types the Jat is the simplest in its organization. 
While the Rajputs and their dependent tribes form a series of grades the Jats 
comprise a vast congeries of tribes which are practically on a dead level of equa- 
lity, although some of them have a vague and undefined superiority over the 
mass of the Jat race. As a rule, the Jats practise karewa and do not wear janeo, 
but certain tribes avoid the former custom without acquiring any definitely supe- 
rior status to those who retain it, while the Jats of a certain village may wear the 
janeo without distinctly raising themselves above the level of their tribe. On the 
other hand, there are in many Jat tribes individual villages, or even families, 
which claim and exact recognition as the social superiors of the mass of the tribe, 
but there is no caste above the Jat. Neither territorial sovereignty, nor the avoid- 
ance of widow re-marriage, nor refusal of the bride-price will raise a Jat tribe 
to the status of Rajput, a fact all the more remarkable in that many Jat tribes 
have traditions of Rajput origin. This democratic instinct is apparent amongst 
the Jats both in the Manjha in the Punjab Proper and in the Malwa. It is inde- 
pendent of religion, for the Hindu Jats of the south-east remain as democratic 
as those of the Central Punjab. The organization of the Sikh Khalsa,*the pecu- 
liar property of the Guru, subject only to him and owning no other allegiance, 
illustrates this instinct which found its outward expression in the term misl 
(equal) used for the Sikh regiments, whose affairs were administered by fancha- 
yats, the quasi-sacred council of five. This democratic principle was probably 
not inspired by Sikhism, but gave its own characteristic impress to that creed, 
which in return fostered its development by compelling its adherents, of whatever 
caste, to receive the amrit at baptism on terms of absolute equality — a practice 
which subsists to the present day. And herein lies the explanation of the reluc- 
tance of the Khatris, despite their close connection with the religious history of 
the Sikhs, to formally enter their communion ; and in the same way the non- 
adherence of the Rajputs to Sikhism is accounted for. 

This doctrine of equality has left its mark on the customary laws of sue- 
_ . . „ ... , _ cession, of property, and I think, of mar- 

Pun ab Record No. 73 of 1807. . r . r » t # • 

p..nj»b Cusio.n.ry Law viii. r age 4. (Kaithai.) riage. 1 he principle of succession among 
(Amni^f"**"'"' U " page ' 4 * nd the Jats is equality, whether the division 

be per stirpes or per capita. Amongst the 
Rajputs there are traces, it would appear.t of a custom which gave the sons 
unequal rights of succession, the share which fell to each on a partition depend- 
ing on the status of the mother. Among the Jats no such distinction exists. 
There is no bar to marriage with women of the lowest castes, and the issue suc- 
ceed equally. 

Only amongst the Jats do we find the bhaiachara\ tenure, the custom by 
which there was no division of the land, each family cultivating what it could 
until possession became the sole measure of its rights. The Jats never appear to 
have had any customs such as the sawaya or jithunda, the extra share given to 
the eldest son, with no doubt a coirespondingly greater liability for the family 
debts. To such an extreme was this principle carried that the rise of the Jats 

* As Mr. Ibbetson has point -A out, Ranjit Singh did not strike coins in his own name, but in that o( Guru 
Nanak (Nanaksh.ihi rupees), and though he adopted the title of Maharaja, used the impersonaJ term ' Sircar ' to 
dencte the authority from which his orders issued, (P. N. Q., 1884, Section 628). 

f ' In no case,' writes Mr. W, S. Talbot, ' are children by a marriage outside the group excluded from succes- 
sion. In certain tribes the issue of marriages with low. caste wives do not get a full share, but this is not because 
the wife is of another tribe, but because she is low-bum. (Jbelum.) This, I believe to be the Rajput rule. 

\ Using the term in its Punjab sens* as " restricted to tenures in which possession has become the measure of 
right." (Douie's Punjab Settlement Manual, page 64, Section 137.) True bhalachmra or the clan. fraternity 
method, which consists in an cquil allotment of the land according to quality, resulting in its whole area being 
divided into blocks according to quality, and each «harer getting his portion in each block, is also a Jat tenure. 
Baden Powell was inclined to think that the true bhaiachara, or method of equaily valuated holdings, is a Jat, or at 
least not a Rajput, principle. 

(The Indian Village Community, pages 216, 37s, 3jf5— 7, etc). 
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to political power caused little change in the principles on which their heritage 
was divided. The conquests south of the Sutlej were allotted in much the same 
way as the waste land of a village would have been brought under cultivation by 
a sept, and the present configuration of the Phulkian States, and of Kalsia, is a 
testimony to the strength of this principle. 

From the same instinct the practices of unavowed polyandry and acknow- 
ledged karewa appear to have arisen, or at least to have been maintained. 
r- -m , o .v^-u-, Karewah all but universal among the Jats, 

Griffin s Punjab Chiefs, page lo. , a* i • <-*■ o- i f . 

and even Maharaja Sher Singh took to 
wife his brother's widows, a proof that the custom is not due to want of means. 
In an intensely communistic fraternity the tendency might well be to share the 
women precisely as the land is shared. 

It follows from what has been said that tribal hypergamy does not exist 
amongst the Jats, nor do we find anything resembling the status-groups of the 
Rajputs and Khatris among them. No doubt the vague superiority of certain 
tribes leads to their taking wives from the inferior tribes to which they would 
refuse daughters, but there is nothing approaching a general rule, and status 
virtually of a tribe, in any given locality, depends on the amount of land it holds.* 

The Gujars. — Like the Jats the Gujars in Gujrat have 2J asli or original 
sub-divisions, Gorsi, Kasana, and Bargat, the latter being the 1 half ' sub-divi- 
sion as descended from a slave motherf. In Karnal the ' Dhai-got ' are said to 
be the Gorsi, Chechi, and half of Kasana. There is, however, no tribal hypergamy 
among the Gujars, the only instance of hypergamy being in the Dhalak family 
of Keorak in Karnal which will only give daughters east of the Jumna, though 
it takes wives from the Gujars of the District. 

The Gujars in the Gujrat District, but not it seems elsewhere, have a sacred 
sub-division, called Barra, which claims to be of Janjua descent, a jagir of 
that tribe having married a Gujar wife. The Barras are usually called Mianas, 
but a few families of the sub-division are not Mianas, having forfeited their 
sanctity. There are also Miana families among the other Gujar sub-divisions. 
The rule is that a Miana family may not give a daughter to any but a Miana 
family in marriage, though it may take a girl of any Gujar sub-division in 
marriage. 

33. Social distinctions among the Jats and Gujars.— Amongst the 
„ _ . „ Jats there are the well-known ' Akbari ' or 

Hosh:arpur Gazetteer, page SO. r-v i • # • «_ j- 

Darban tnakans— 35 in number according 

to the usual account. 

1 

In the Amritsar District, however, the Akbari is only the highest of a series 
of four, Aurangzebi (or those admitted to this rank in the time of Aurangzeb), 
Khalsai (or those admitted in the Sikh times) and Angrezi (or those admit- 
ted since British rule began) being the other three,J and no less than 150 villages, 
all generally speaking in the Manjha, claim Darbari status. As regards the Gur- 
daspur District, Mr. L. W. Dane wrote : — 

" There .ire other restrictions on the marriage tie prevailing amongst the Hindu Raj- 
puts which, however, would hardly be sufficiently strong to render a marriage contracted 
in violation of them unlawful. Thus a man of a higher got may not, as a rule, give his 
daughter to the son of a lower class, though he can take a wife for his son from that class. 
The subject has been fully noticed in the Gazetteer, page 69. Some of the better gots of 



* Mr. Drummond indeed observes " There can be no question thit the Randhawas, who are still Thakors 
in their native homes, I believe, in Rajpotana, are at the head of the hyoergaraout scale among those Jats who have 
a more or less distinctly Rajput origin, such as the Gil, Sindho, Sidhu-Barar (or Variar), Panna (f Punwar), and the 
like." Unfortunately no one seems able to say what the hypergamous scale among the Jats is, land several of my 
informants explicitly say there is none. 

t This is not admitted by the Gujars in Ludhiana. 

% There is also a Shahjahani grade, the Sons'. Jats, of Raja Sansi, having been admitted in the reign of Shah 
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Hindu Jats or those living in celebrated villages or namas will not give their daughters 
to men of gets considered socially inferior, and the restriction often gave rise, to female 
infanticide, as eligible husbands were scarce. Some of the higher Mohammadan Rajputs 
also hesitate about giving their daughters to men socially inferior, though by religion 
equal. " (Customary Law of the Gurdaspur District, page 5.) 

The Gujars of Gujrat have a remarkable system of darr (literally a door or 
threshold), thus described by L. Piara Ram, E. A. C. : — 

" There are 84 darrs in the tribe. There were at first only 59, distributed over the 

seven Tappas into which the country was divided in Akbar's time Until a man 

possesses money, influence and popularity he cannot obtain a darr, but if he wishes to 
acquire the privilege at the marriage of his son, he should first obtain the sanction of the 
existing darrwa las. This consent is very difficult to obtain. He must be a very popular 
man. There should not be any one to oppose him and he should be on good terms with the 
leading men and wire-pullers of the darrwalas. When this consent has been obtained he 
has to pay so many rupees per darr to the mirasis. At present the amount is saM to be 
Rs. 1 1 per darr, which means that he must pay Rs. 1 1 x 84 or Rs. 924 to the mirasis. 
The amount was originally Rs. 3." 

This system of social grades seems to be quite independent of tribal status or 
descent. The antiquity of a village, or of the settlement of a family in the village, 
seems to be the main consideration, and families are constantly rising in the 
social scale, by being admitted to rank as " Darbari," darrwala, etc., and their 
descendants, however numerous, retain that status, provided they observe the 
chief rules which seem to be that a daughter shall only be given in marriage in a 
village of equal or higher rank and that lavish fees be paid to mirasis at the 
marriage of a daughter. It is in connection with this scheme of social rank 
that the law of hypergamy finds its fullest scope, though other forces also come 
into play. 

34. The origins of the Jat tribes.— In the Punjab Proper the asli or 
original tribes are the Man, Bhular, and Her, and these three tribes are like the 
Dhaighar Khatris spoken of as ' two and a half,' Her being said to be the half tribe. 
In the south-east of the Punjab the Jats are divided, in very much the same way 
as the Banias of that region, into two territorial groups, Deswali, or indigenous, and 
Bagri, or immigrants from the Bagar, and also into two groups, based apparently 
on their ancient cults, called Shib-gotr and Kashib-gotr. The former are also 
called ash Jats, and do not claim Rajput origin. They have twelve septs, but 
the septs do not appear to be exogamous sections, and thus the Shib-gotr must 
intermarry with the Kashib-gotr, but, in order apparently to get over the 
difficulty of a difference in cult, their got is at marriages proclaimed to be Kashib- 

Jotr." As a general rule, the Jat tribes claim Rajput origin. Even the Sansi 
ats, who have now taken to calling themselves Bhattis, advance that claim, and 
. . . , . . ... . the name of Sansi is explained by a legend 

p« ds mij i •.pagoi. that a child of the tribe was given to a 

Sansi, the first person who came to the house after his birth, in obedience to the 
behest of the Brahmans and astrologers. The fact remains that the bulk of the 
Jat tribes claim to be immigrants from the south or south-west of the Punjab of 
Rajput descent. 

Rules of marriage. — The Jats, as a whole, marry outside the tribe, which 
thus represents the got, and avoid the usual four gots in marriage. To the former 
rule, however, the Sidhu-Barar Jats are an exception, for they have to marry 
within the tribe but outside the muhin, though in the south-east intermarriage 
between tribes of common descent is usually avoided. 

Re-marriage of widows is permitted, whether with an elder or younger brother 
of the husband, and further, if a girl has been married to one brother and he dies, 
it is sometimes held sufficient for his younger brother to go through the ceremony 
of muktawa with her, without any formal second marriage. 

Of po»iibly it U unlucky to pronounce the name of Shiva at a wedding, or the Brahmao may object to 
l« the cult ofShi*., but mi 
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THE BANIAS. 

35. I give here a detailed account of the Banias and the castes connected 5f 3 J£ p f * ciog 
with them, because I fancy there is a different principle of classification to be 
traced in the castes of the South-East Punjab, whose original home was in Raj- 

Sutana. This principle is a cross-division, of territorial groups, based on religious 
ifferences. These differences arose in the conflicts between the cults of Siva, 
Vishnu, and the Jains, and have left their mark on the organisation of the higher 
castes in that part of the Punjab. 

Organisation. — The organisation of the Banias is exceedingly obscure. 
They have certain territorial divisions, but there is also a true sub-caste, called 
Bara-Saini* in Gurgaon, which is said to be quite distinct from the others. 
They are descended from Chamars and at marriage the boy wears a mukat or 
tiara of rfai-leaves, shaped like a basket, into which a piece of leather is fixed. 

The territorial groups are at least three in number. Of these the chief 
is the Agarwals, and there is a curious legend about their origin Bashak Nag 
ct P« n uh c,„ 5US R . Mrt .80 section ct, had 1 7 daughters, who were married to the 

Cf. Punjab Census Report, .8S3.Sect, 0 n S 33. J? ^ Q | Sen> ^ 

daughters of Bashak used to leave their homes by night to visit their parents, 
and in their absence their husbands lived with their handmaidens and descendants 
of these are the Dasa or Chhoti-sarn gots of the Banias, each got taking its 
name from that of the handmaiden from whom it is descended. The children of 
Basakh Nag's daughters formed the 17 gotsj of the Agarwal. Once a boy and 
girl of the Goyal got were married by mistake and their descendants form the 
„ ha.U-got called Gond,i so that there are 

Hissar Gazetteer. 1842, page 137. . • . . n * j • r i_ 

1 7I gots m all. And again one of the sons 
of Ugar Sen married a low-caste woman and his descendants are the Mahwar got 
which cannot smoke with other Banias. The Agarwal-Mahajans only avoid their 
own section in marriage (Jind). 

The second group is the Saralia, who are an off-shoot of the Agarwal and 
appear to have the same gots. 

The third group, the Oswal, appears to form a true sub-caste $ They 
strenuously claim a Punwar Rajput origin, but other Rajputs of various tribes 
joined them. They had followed one of their Brahmans in becoming Jains, in 
Sambat 422. 



* From bara, is, and itni, an army (Crooke's Tribe* and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
I. P«i;e «77 > 



t The Agarwal gtis include i— 

1. jindal. 
2 Mincial. 
3. Gar. 
a- Eran. 
5 Dheran. 
6. Metal. 



& Mangal. 

lil. 



9. TahiT. 

10. Kansal 

11. Banssl. 
13. Mahwar. 
13. Goyal or Guil. 

7. Msnsal. | 14 Good. 

Of these Kansal and Bansal are named from tmm, a grass, and bans bamboo, and they do not cat or injure 
these plants. 

} Or Gand. that the Gand or Impure section of the Bhatia. note to para. 30 supra. In J be! am the Good nod 
Bill* sections do not intermarry, being descendants of a common ancestor. 

{ The original Oswal gets are said to be :— 

1. Thaker, 

2. Baphna (Rajput, by origin), 

3. Sankhli, 

4. Kamawat Punwar [UahtshrS), 

5. Mot Rakh Pokarna, Sankla 

6. Kuladhar, Bribat Pun wars 

7. Sri Snm, Sankla „ 

8. Srishtgota, Punwar, 

9. Sochanti, Punwar, 



II. Kan bat „ 

13. Baid, 

13. Tago Sriihtri, Sankla, 

14. Burngotra, Bhatti, 

15. Dado 

1 6. Chorbberia, 

17. Kanaujia, 
iS. Cbuiebat. 



tg. Kotari.or keepers of the treasure-boose, 
bat the last does not seem to be a true git. so that there were only iS gots, as there still are among the Agar* a 

The Baid are said to have been originally of the Srishtgota and to ha*e been so-called, because Devi effected 
a miraculous c«re of the eyes of a girl belonging to that section by earning a special kind of a* to grow, the juice of 
which healed them. 
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Hence there are three territorial groups or sub-castes, and a fourth of lower 
status based on descent : — 

{Sub-groups :— 
i. Bisa [ from Agroha. ") In Wcst- 

ii. Dasa or Choti-sarn. ) Jern Kaj- 

Sub-caste II. Saralia, from Sarala, ) putana. 

Sub-caste III. Oswal,— from Osianagri,— -in Eastern Rajputana. 
Sub-caste IV. Bara-Saini. 

Apparently there are, besides these territorial groups, cross-divisions of the 
caste based on religious differences. These seem to be Saraogi or Jain, 
Maheshri or Shaiva, Agarwal-Vishnoi or Vaishnavas. But the Maheshri, who 
undoubtedly derive their name from Mahesh, or Shiva, are not now all Shaivas, 
for one of their number was in consequence of a miracle converted to Jainism and 
so founded the Tahtar got of the Oswal, whose Kamawat got is also Maheshri. 
It would appear that the Shaiva groups formed true sub-castes, for the Maheshri 
certainly do not intermarry with the Agarwal or Oswal, but Vaishnava and Jain 
Agarwals intermarry freely in Gurgaon. 
The Mahajans of the enstern hills. 

There are two territorial groups :— 

I. Kangria, who inhabit Kangra Tahsil and the east of the Kangra valley. 
II. Golcria, who lie more to the west. The latter look down upon the 
former, because they were given to the use of the liquor, a practice 
now common to both. The two groups do not intermarry, but the 
Golcria intermarry with the Mahajans of Jammu and Chamba. 

36. The Bhabras. — In Jind — or according to an account received from 
Jind— there are two groups in this caste ; — 

Group I. Oswal or bisa, i.e., of the whole blood. 

Group II. Sri trial, or dasa, i.e., half caste. 
These groups are said not to intermarry. The former avoid only the pater- 
nal got in marriage, while the latter observe the \our-got rule. On the other 
hand, the Nabha Bhabras arc said to have two sub-castes, Oswal, who observe the 
four-got rule, and Kundewal,* who avoid only their own got in marriage, while in 
Maler Kotla the Bhabras or Oswal are said to avoid two gots. 

37. Hypergamy — -From the medley of facts given in the foregoing pages, 
the hypothesis, advanced in paragraph 3 of this chapter, has I think been fairly 
well established. The higher castes are split up into various status-groups, 
which are often, but not always, hypergamous. It is also easy to see how this 
system developed. 

From time immemorial the Punjab has been the chief out-work of India 
on which successive hordes of invaders have fallen. As each horde raided into 
the Punjab it subdued the hordes which had gone before it and was in turn sub- 
dued by the one which came after it. These successive invasions utterly 
exterminated or expelled the Dravidians, if indeed that race ever occupied the 
Punjab, for no traces of a Dravidian element are to be found in the present 
population. The latter invaders thus found an exclusively Aryan population 
already settled on the rand, and they had not therefore to deal with the questions 
which in lower India arose out of intermarriage with the aboriginal races and which 
were solved by evolving the system of caste. As there was no difference of race, 
intermarriage between the later and the earlier invaders was permissible, but as 
the former probably consisted mainly of men, they would naturally commence by 
taking wives from the conquered tribes, giving none in return, for the very simple 
reason that they had none to give. The physical surroundings of the Punjab 
must at all times have precluded its invaders from bringing with them their women 
or children, and raiders do not usually carry much in the way of impedimenta. 

• There are also Kundewal Banias, in Bikaner, and there are Kundewal Brahmans. Wilson gifos Kondewal, 
garwal. Oswal Srimai MgachckJuti or gett of the Jains. (Work*, I, page 34SK For the Khandelwal </. paragraph 
35, chapter III, page 138, infra. 
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When an invading horde settled on the land it would thus find itself unable to 
secure wives of its own tribes, and a custom of taking wives from the conquered, 
and therefore inferior, tribes would soon grow up. This practice however would 
not involve loss of ' caste,' for the women, though of inferior status, were of the 
same race. Thus in the Punjab a hypergamous relation was easily established 
between the dominant warrior class, who represented the last wave of successful 
invasion, and the class which they had subdued. The former may well be re- 
presented by the modern Rajputs, the latter by the great cultivating castes. 
In the absence of race prejudices, social considerations had the field to them- 
selves, and the custom of hypergamy gradually developed into a social rule. 
The dominant tribes owing to their ownership of the land were wealthy enough 
to be able to observe the main social restrictions, avoidance of polyandry and 
widow re-marriage. The conquered tribes who formed the mass of the cultivat- 
ing classes could not afford to be so scrupulous, and so remained socially 
inferior. The Hinduism of lower India appears however to have had considera- 
ble influence upon the development of the social system in the Punjab, as was 
indeed but natural, and in consequence the status groups, especially in the south- 
east Punjab, tended to form castes, in which the principle of endogamy pre- 
vailed to a certain extent. At this stage marriage with a woman of equ^I status 
was regarded as giving the children the fullest rights of succession, but marriage 
with a woman of somewhat lower status was also recognised as legal, though in 
this case the children followed the status of the mother and had only the right to 
a diminished share in the inheritance. As the caste system in lower India 
became more rigid, strict endogamy became the rule in the South-East of the 
Punjab, but it did not become an established social law in the Himalayan Area or 
in the Central and Western Punjab, except among the Khatris and other Hindu 
castes peculiarly subject to orthodox Hindu influences. 

Territorial hypergamy.— Consistently with this theory of the origin of 
hypergamy we find that those fragments of the tribe which advanced furthest to 
the east, and presumably married most women of the subject races, were regarded 
as inferior to those which remained in the west and were not under that necessity. 
Hence arose the custom of taking, but never giving, brides to the eastward, 
which finds expression in the Rajput proverb, ' pur ah ki beti, pachham ka beta,* 
1 a daughter of the east, a son of the west.' 

The position of the sacred clans. — The sanctity of the sacred clans or 
sections which are to be found in so many castes, prevents their marrying their 
daughters to the purely secular clans. This at first sight looks like a form of 
hypergamy, but there is, I think, a clear distinction. It is not the sacred clan 
will not give a daughter in marriage to a layman, but that the layman will not 
lay himself open to the pains and penalties of sacrilege by taking her in 
marriage. To receive the daughter of a sacred clan in marriage is equivalent to 
obtaining an acknowledgment of sanctity. Thus the Chela sept of the Sials in 
Jhang have recently obtained a Qoreshi girl in marriage and this implies that 
the Qoreshis acknowledge their claim to be considered a holy tribe. 

Fiction.-— Thus among the higher castes social status was the governing 
factor in their organization. Among the lower castes we find several other 
factors which render their organization even more intricate. In the first place 
the lower castes imitated, or attempted to imitate, the higher in their social sys- 
tem. The extent to which this sincerest flattery of the upper classes was earned 
appears in the tendency of the Nais to form groups like those of the Khatris, 
and in the observance by the Mohammadan Mirasis, who serve Hindu families, of 
the " four- got " rule. The Narra ilaqa of Rawalpindi is held by four dominant 
tribes of Pathans, and all the menial castes under them have adopted their customs, 
which are not those of the neighbouring tribes. The precise extent to which 
this imitation of the higher castes has modified the social system of the low 
castes is a point for further investigation, but an instance of it is to be found in 
the Jat system of makans which seem to be an imitation of the Rajput system 
(paragraphs 31 and 33 sufra). But of all the instances available the 
Brahmans furnish the best illustration. The supremacy of the Brahman is 
one of those superstitions which die hard. It is asserted by the most recent 
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writers on caste, and will doubtless continue to be asserted so long as informa- 
tion is taken from Brahminical treatises on caste and actual facts are ignored. 
The Brahman is an umbra, whose status depends mainly on his client's (perhaps 
one should say his 1 patron's ') position in the world. Between the Brahman 
of the Dhaighar-Lahoria Khatri and the Brahman of the Chuhra is a complete 
series of social grades. 

Function. — Amongst the higher castes status is determined by the strictness 
with which certain social rules are observed, and by the avoidance of intermarriage 
with groups which violate those rules. Occupation is a secondary consideration, 
and a Rajput or Khatri need only avoid certain degrading trades and occupa- 
tions. But among the lower castes there are endless social distinctions based 
on differences of occupation. Thus the Ramdasia Chamar will not intermarry 
with the Jatia or Mona who skin dead animals ; the Bhakkar Qasai is superior 
to the Bhaglia because the latter sells the meat of all animals ; the Sheikh 
Lohars are looked down upon as being beggars by profession ; the Mirasi who 
does not sing with prostitutes will take a wife from those who do, but not give 
one in exchange. 

Consistently with this we find no functional groups among the Khatris, 
Aroras or Banias, but among the Brahmans they are conspicuously important, 
and even in the castes of middle status they exist. Thus the Raoji Ahirs will not 
intermarry with other Ahirs, while the Gowala Ahirs are excluded from alliances 
because they sell milk. Similarly Gujars who send their women into the towns 
to sell milk cannot obtain wives from those who do not, and Arains who sell 
vegetables cannot intermarry with the Nain or Jatala sub-castes. 

Thus imitation of the higher castes and function appear to be main factors 
in the organization of the lower castes, but there an* other influences, such as 
religion, and descent, real or supposed. Thus the Rajput Bharbhunja or grain- 
parchcr will not intermarry with the Kanauji, Dhan Kath or Kaith sub-castes : 
the Bazigar have three endogamous sub-castes, Brahman, Jat and Mohammadan : 
the Jat Bharais do not intermarry with the Kalal, Mochi or Rangar Bharais : 
among the Mehra the Jabia looks down upon the Kanthiwal and Rawalia who 
eat jhatka : the Atri or original Telis are superior to the other Telis who are 
mere parvenus, and only Telis by occupation : the asl Mazhabi has a well-defined 
superiority over the more recent converts to Sikhism from among the Chuhras : 
and so on ad infinitum. There is no caste so low, and no calling so mean, 
but that its members find ' some other caste or calling to disdain.' So far 
we only know the broad social divisions among these lower castes, but it seems 
probable that among them are various minor degrees of social position. How 
far these, and the tendency to imitate the higher castes, lead to hypergamy 
and its various consequences I cannot say. 

38. Endogamy. — From what has been said in the preceding paragraph it 
will, I think, be clear that the guiding principle of the Punjab social system is, 
hypergamy, within the tribe or caste, extending in a limited degree to hypergamy 
between the castes or, as I should prefer to call them, status-groups. 

Writing in 1883 Mr. Denzil Ibbetson indeed said : — ' The law of hypergamy 

P U „j.b Cc„,u, Rcpo,., .833. Sccion 683. »! 1 hd }%% R l ° . lhe ^ 

tns, and Hill Rajputs and Brahmans, all 

of whom are also endogamous as regards the caste. The law of isogamy 

necessarily governs the marriages of these three castes, since there is none 
higher in which to wed '. In the light of the additional information accumu- 
lated since 1883, I think these conclusions must be modified. The Hill 
Brahmans are not strictly endogamous, for among the Gaddis, one section inter- 
marries with Khatris. The Hill Rajputs are hypergamous, as has been already 
shown. The Khatris in the south-west of the Punjab take Arora women to 
wife, and even, it would seem, 1 marry ' Brahman widows. Nevertheless for 
the greater part of these Provinces Mr. Ibbetson's conclusions still hold good, 
though I think hypergamy must be regarded as once a remarkably wide-spread 
institution. It is singularly unfortunate that we have no precise data to show 
the extent to which it now prevails. It must be borne in mind that we have 
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been looking for instances of the custom, and, as so often happens in India when 
one looks for anything one finds a great deal of it, so that it would have been 
desirable to obtain some statistical data. It would, however, be a practical 
impossibility to obtain any such data, and we are obliged to fall back on general 
information, which appears to show that, as civilized ideas make headway, 
hypergamy gives place to endogamy, and that though it cannot be said that 
any caste is throughout these Provinces as yet strictly endogamous, the idea of 
hypergamy is becoming less tolerated year by year. Only one instance, (among 
the Kangra Brahmans), of a group abandoning endogamy for hypergamy has 
come to Tight. 

39. Hypergamy and Female Infanticide.— It may be safely said that 
at some period or another hypergamy led to wholesale female infanticide, but for 
some centuries at least it is clear that the Punjab tribes have been undergoing a 
process of disintegration, so that now the lines between tribes and social groups 
do not coincide. As the tribe has increased in numbers, it has split up into 
various status-groups, sometimes into distinct castes. The result is that 
tribal statistics are of no value whatsoever for determining whether female in- 
fanticide is practised by any groups within a tribe. To take a concrete instance, 
we may assume that the Jats of Darbari status are under strong temptations 
to commit female infanticide, but it would not in practice be possible to obtain 
separate statistics for Jats of that status. In the first place there are several 
grades of Darbaris, and in the second place there are undoubtedly numerous 
villages and families which claim that status, or aspire to rise in the social scale, 
but whose claims are not admitted. 

40. Exogamy. — The rule of exogamy is almost universal among Hindus 
and among some of the Hindu tribes converted to Muhammadanism, but it is 
subject to numerous modifications. There appears indeed to be no single rule of 
social custom which is not altered when circumstances necessitate some relaxation 
in its observance. 

To take the most primitive people, the Kanets of the eastern hills, we find 
that the exogamous unit is the kumbha or khatta which is said to comprise about 
twelve generations : after the twelfth the kumbha is split up into two or more 
kumbhas. These units are grouped together in khels* but the khel does not 
seem to be endogamous. 

The result is that in the Simla hills alone there are over 1,100 Kanet kumbhas 
each of which is said to be exogamous. Among the Kangra Rajputs the exoga- 
mous unit is not apparently fixed. The rule of exogamy, strictly speaking, forbids 
intermarriage between descendants cf a common ancestor, however mythical or 
remote, and intermarriage between somejat tribes is prohibited on that ground, 
but not so among others. It is indeed impossible to lay down any general rule, 

Feroxe tir Gazetteer 1F8 a e 61 ATl ^ mstances °CCUr of the rule being COn- 

eroiepur azetieer, i 9, page 1. sciously modified. Thus among the Sidhu 

Jats, ' the Sara intermarry with the other muhins (or sub-septs) showing that 
the got is practically too large and is beginning to sub-divide. This process will 
probably go further in time, for the Sidhus occupy so large an area of the cis- 
Sutlej country that, if they rigorously regarded the whole tribe as a single got, 
some of them would hardly be able to find a wife within a day's journey of their 
homes.' 

The origin of the exogamous sections. — This is a question of great interest 
and I regret that my information on it is so meagre. 

The chief factor in the creation of new sections appears to be abnormal 
births or births under peculiar circumstances. A typical instance is the case of 
Sibian Jats, of whom the legend runs that a Jat woman died enceinte and that a 
son was born at the burning-place (siwa). This son founded the tribe whose 
name is thus derived. Numerous other examples might be given, especially 
among the Khatris, and many of the differential customs of the sections are to be 
traced to the portents or miracles which attended the birth of their first ancestor. 

" • A Pabari word. It is not the Arabic khryl. 
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Totemistic sections.—\t is not easy to say definitiely if totemistic sections 
can be said to exist in the Punjab. A few instances have apparently survived 
among the Aroras, and there are possibly stray cases among the Jats of the 
south-eastern plains, the Gujars, Rajputs and other castes, even the Khatris, 
but the evidence is not conclusive for little but the names remain, the instances 

Kanet Vuh °^ res P ect P a *d to tne totem itself being 

p n aia3hi%j/«iA, » tree, few and uncertain. Amongst the Kanets 

Pajaik,/>a/«, „ 0 { trie Simla hills there are a few kkels 

Kaneih, tanash, „ . . . , .... 

which have originated in some manifesta- 
tion of divine favour by a tree, which is subsequently worshipped as an ancestor, 
its name being also adopted as the kite I name. 

Eponymous sections are very common among all castes, except perhaps 
the Jats. The eponym is usually a legendary hero, a warrior, or merely the 
founder of a village, indeed any conspicuous personality in the tribal annals. 
The sections of the lower castes, e.g., the Ghirths, are often named, like the ais 
or families of the higher, from personal peculiarities of their founders. 

The village nowhere appears to be an exogamous unit, though among the 
Kanets and Ghirths many septs take their names from villages, apparently in 
imitation of their Rajput over-lords, whose a/s are frequently named after villages 
just as the tribe bears a territorial designation. 

All these seem to be but special applications of a general idea. The family 
is regarded as an unbroken chain of vitality, a succession of avatars, and any 
break in the chain starts a new series. When circumstances require the crea- 
tion of new exogamous sections hardly any excuse is too trivial for the purpose, 
and so we find, among all castes, numerous family-names derived from personal 
peculiarities, nick-names, incidents humorous or tragic, often fanciful in the 
extreme. In the hills these families soon become exogamous units, but in the 
plains the process is slower and new gots are much less easily formed. 

41. The prohibited degrees. — Amongst Hindus the commonest rule of 
exogamy, though not the one always characteristic of the highest castes, is the 
one which may be called the four-^o/ rule i — 

Father's^/ (i). Mother's got (ii). Father's got (iii). Mother's got (iv). 
(dada ke) {nanke) 

! j ! ! . I 

Father Mother 

' i ' 

Propositus. 

When gots i— iv must be avoided in marriage we have the rule according to 
which a man may not be married in the section of his father (which is also his 
own), in that of his father's mother, or those of his mother's father and mother.* 
Beyond this kinship is no bar. In the Punjab this rule is subject to various 
modifications and extensions, according to circumstances. Examples of these 
have already been noted amongst the Khatris and the Brahmans. It is indeed 
impossible to lay down any general rule, whether we consider individual castes 
or the groups within a caste, but it may be stated that the observance of the 
iour-got rule is easier, and therefore more common, among the lower castes 
than it is among the higher, as the following notes will show : — 

In the Ambala District it is stated that the iouT'got rule is observed by 
the Chuhra, Bhanjra, Julaha, Ramdasia Chamar and Kalal castes, while the 
Agarwal Banias, Sikh Jats and Hindu Malis are content to avoid one, i.e., the 
father's got alone, and the Hindu Lohars only avoid three. In Jind some Jats avoid 
three gots, others only one. In Gujranwala the Brahmans appear to avoid only 
two gots, their own and that of the mother, that is, I understand, the mother's 

• These four gttt are also called the four atigt, O., limbs or 
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father's. So too, the Bishnois* are reported to avoid only these two gots, and 
the Mahtams (in Multan) may not marry in the maternal grandfather's got 
though whether they must avoid the mother's mother's got also is not stated. Thus 
the observance of the tow-got rule depends not on caste or status but on the 
circumstances of each section. If the circle of matrimonial alliances is wide 
the rule is respected, but not otherwise. To such an extreme is this principle 
pushed that instances have occurred among the Bedis of marriage within the 
got. The position of the Bedis, described in paragraph 8 above, at once 
explains how this could occur, for repugnant as it might be to Hindu ideas to 
marry within the section, it would be a less evil to allow such a marriage than 
to give a girt of a sacred got to a man outside it. 

In the Simla Hills, the rules remind us of the old Hindu rules, for it is stated 
of the higher castes that ; 

(i) they do not intermarry with families connected with theirs even in the 

seventh generation, and 

(ii) they do not intermarry with families connected with that of their 

maternal grandfather in the 3rd or 4th generation. 

And the lower castes do not intermarry in families which are connected 
with them even in the fourth generation, yet Kolis, Shepherds, etc., may marry 
a maternal uncle's daughter. The vagueness with which the rules are stated 
points to uncertainty and laxity in their application. 

42. An apparent extension Of the rule of exogamy.— There is an 
apparent extension of the rule of exogamy, which appears to be wide-spread and 
of great antiquity, which prohibits marriage in a got in which a daughter or 
sister is married, (Khatri Gaddis in Kangra). This rule appears to find its 
widest extension in the Rajput system of thambas. Thus regarding the 
Tunwar Rajputs L. Thakur Das Dhawar, E.A.C., writes :— 

" Girls may be given to the Mandahars, Chauhans, &c, but the idea is that the part 
of the country from which the Tunwars get their wives ought to be avoided. For this 
purpose the Tunwar villages are divided into thambas (pillars) : for instance, the thamba 
of Lukhi comprises the villages of Lukhi, Chanarhcri, Bhusthala and Jalberi : Pharal 
thamba includes those of Pharal, Bipur, Chandlana, Sudpur, Kathwa : Tangaur thamba has 
Tangaur, Kalsana, Dbakala. 

To take an example, the Tunwar girls of Bhusthala are married in Rajaund to the 
Mandahar Rajputs ; the Lukhi Rajputs cannot then take girls from Rajaund. Moreover, 
the bhanji (sister's daughter) and dohiti (daughter's daughter) are avoided. If it be 
found that the girl is descended, however remotely, from a Tunwar woman of the thamba 
she cannot be taken in marriage. To take a concrete example, a Bhusthala girl was 
married at Bahuna ; her daughter was married at Baras ; the Baras girl at Baragaun ; the 
Baragaun girl was betrothed to a man in Lukhi and on this being discovered the 
Baragaun people raised objections and the nai came up to say that the alliance could not 
be completed ; it has been broken off." 

In this case the origin of the rule seems clear. There is a danger of 
marrying a woman who may be descended, through females, from a common 
ancestor. The number of gots amongst the Rajputs being few only the father's 
got need be avoided, but the thamba system appears to effectively prevent all 
risk of inter-breeding.f 

43. Restrictions On marriage. — The main restriction on matrimony is 

undoubtedly the rule of exogamy, which, variable though it is, often embraces a 

very wide circle within which a bride cannot be looked for. Still exogamy is not 

the only obstacle, for amongst the Jats we find that hereditary feuds operate as 

a bar in several cases. Of these the most famous is that between the Dhillon 

_ and Bal : that between the Sindhus 

AmnturG« e tteer, pagMM ,53. and Pannus still exists, in spite of efforts 

to bring it to a close, as it causes inconvenience. The Kang and Khaire Jats 
in Amntsar are also at feud. The Deo will not intermarry with the Man prob- 
ably for the same reason. The Randhawas appear to avoid marriage with 



• But according to another note they observe the iaut-grt rale (Perosepar). Speaking generally no jingle 
lent can be quoted from one account which is not contradicted in another. 

t This role appears to be diatinct from the rule againit taking a wife from the th ,p a in which one's father, 
ather or e»en gieat grandfather married. (Karnal Snttiement Report, 1883, Section lflo.) 
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Chahils. In Sialkot there are similar 
rules against intermarriage between cer- 
tain Jat tribes, and there are doubtless many petty local feuds which operate 
as a bar. These feuds are incurable, because in most cases they originated in 
the death of one of the tribe in an affray and the victim, having been canoniz- 
ed as a shahid or martyr, is now worshipped as a jathera or ancestor of his 
tribe. There are other causes which prevent intermarriage. Thus the Sikka- 
Bhiana were once Ban Khatris and one of them was to marry a Malhotra's 
daughter, but he died during the ceremony, before the hathlewa rite had been 
completed. So now Sikkas and Malhotras may not intermarry, smoke together, 
sit in the same chauka, or even cross a river in the same boat. In other words 
marriage between two sections is sometimes, owing to some untoward incident, 
tabu'd in perpetuity. 

Spiritual relationship. — Speaking very generally spiritual relationship in- 
volves all the consequences of natural kinship {eft paragraph 66 of Chapter 
Nima-nandi 1 1 1 Stt/Va), but there are doubtless many 

Rama-nand'i. exceptions to this rule. Thus the Bairag- 

BUhno-jwami. ", s as a cas te have four sub-divisions and 

M.idr.u-ach.in. . . . . . . . 

in contracting marriage avoid their own 
got (apparently equivalent to sub-division), and also the kanthi* or group related 
to them as spiritual descendants of the same Guru. 

44. The ages of marriage. — Speaking generally it may be said that the 
ages of betrothal and of marriage depend not on the caste, but on the social 
status of the parties within the caste, and that the higher their social position 
the lower is the age of betrothal and marriage. But this general statement 
must be qualified by two additions : (i) that hypergamy, resulting in difficulty in 
obtaining a suitable match for a daughter, often prevents her betrothal;till a com- 
„...,. ^ paratively advanced age, and (ii) that 

Hoshiarpur ( azetterr, page 36. r . . , t , v 

among the higher classes who observe 
strict farda there is felc to be less necessity for early marriages, and even if an 
early betrothal is effected marriage does not take place till the girl has reached 
puberty or even later. 

An important point to be considered in comparing the marriage data at each 

census is the relative num- 
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bers of the children in 
each sex in the population 
enumerated. In this case 
comparison with the 
figures of 1891 is im- 
possible, as in that year 
ages were recorded on a 
different principle to that 
followed in 1 90 1 and 1S81, 
but comparison with the latter year shows that as far as children under ten are 
concerned there has been very little change in the constitution of the population. 
Hence we can usefully compare the data of 1881 and 1901 for the ages of 
marriage. 

In this, as in many other matters, the tendency 
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is for the lowest castes to 
imitate the higher, so that 
even the Chuhras return 
a certain number of mar- 
ried females under 12 (6* 1 
per cent.), though perhaps 
their inaccuracy in stating 
ages has greatly exag- 
gerated the figures. Af- 
ter 5, the Rajputs and 
Jats show most married 
females, while the Khatris 
and Chuhras have far 
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Number of married girls of all ages under 10 in 10,000 females. 



fewer and are about equal. Between 12—15 the Rajputs show the highest 
proportion and the other castes do not differ much. Males marry youngest 
among the Hindu Jats, who return most males married from 5 — 20. 

The data by religions 
show that the infant mar- 
riage of girls is essentially 
a Hindu, rather than a 
Sikh or Muhammadan 
practice and that it is 
much less prevalent now 
than it was in 1881. 
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Number under io married or widowed in 10,000 of each sex of all ages i 
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Taking the data by localities we find that infant marriage is most prevalent 

in the Himalayan area, 
and that married females 
under io are most numer- 
ous in that area, in the 
south-eastern districts and 
in Hoshiarpur and Jullun- 
dur. The important dis- 
tricts in which the number 
of married (and widowed) 
girls under io exceeds 80 
m 10,000 females are 
given in the margin. 



Subsidiary Table XV, Chapter IV. 
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Between 10— 15 the same districts, with a few additions, return over 400 
girls married in 10,000 females. 

Taking the two Provinces as a whole we find that only 340 girls are married 

Female, ,o-. S married or widowed in ,0,000 of .11 ages. ^ 6 more widowed OUt 

of 10,000 females (all 
ages) before the age of 1 5. 
In the North- West Fron- 
tier Province the figures 
are only 126 and 4 : while 
in the Native States they 
are 440 and 8, being much 
in excess of the British 
Territory (Punjab alone), 
341 and 5. 
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I can suggest no explanation of this, but it is 
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worth noticing that of the 
Natural Divisions the most 
married males under 15 
are returned in the Indo- 
Gangetic Plain West, i.e., 
by the South-East Dis- 
tricts : and the most mar- 
ried females by the Hima- 
layan Area, i.e., by the 
most backward tract. In 



the Himalayas the disparity of ages is greater. 

Taking the figures by religions it will be found that child marriage is essen« 

Number of girl, married and widowed under I S i» lo.ooo females tia JJy, * Hindu, rather than 

■ Sikh or Mohammadan 
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344 
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a bikh or 
practice. Indeed 



if the 

term Sikh were used in a 
Subsidy Table xi, Chapter iv. consistent way we should 

probably find the Sikh figures much closer to the Mohammadan. 
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Lastly child marriage also tends, apparently, to disappear. The number of 

married girls under 15 is 
now 340 in 10,000 females, 
as against 432 in 1881. 
This decrease is found in 
all the three main religions, 
but is most conspicuous 
among the Sikhs and 
Mohammadans. Further 
discussion of the data 
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would appear futile. In the first place, as Mr. Maclagan pointed out, and as 
indicated in Chapter IV of this report, our age-data are untrustworthy, and the 
data for girls of a marriageable age or married are particularly so. But even 
if we assumed their substantial accuracy certain factors prevent our basing any 
general conclusions on them. We find, for instance, 3,751 unmarried girls under 
15 in 10,000 Mohammadan females, while the Hindus have 3,213 and the Sikhs 
only 3,039. If we could be certain that female infanticide, in any degree, did 
not intervene to reduce the number of girls we could conclude that Hindus and 
Sikhs married their girls at an early age. But that assumption could hardly be 
made, and so in comparing the data we do not know if the basis of comparison 
is the same in all cases. If we could be certain that there was no unnatural 
interference with the numbers of the female population we should, from the data, 
conclude that the Hindu or Sikh had less difficulty in marrying a daughter than 
a Mohammadan, but all we know of the various social systems tells us that 
exactly the opposite is the case. Precisely the same difficulty meets us when 
we come to consider the figures for any given caste. If we find that caste A 
has a large number of girls unmarried, while caste B has very few, we cannot 
infer that caste A has a restricted circle of possible matrimonial alliances while B 
has no difficulty in disposing of its daughters. When in England we find that 
the females considerably out-number the males we can draw certain conclusions 
because the balance of the sexes is not artificially disturbed. In the Punjab at 
least we can, unhappily, draw no conclusions. 

45. The universality of marriage.— The above remarks apply to cur 

figures for marriage gene- 
rally, and not merely to our 
figures for married persons 
under 10 or 15. Taking 
the figures as they stand 
we find that the propor- 
tion of married persons is 
lower in all religions than 
it was in 1891, early mar- 
riages doubtless account- 
ing for the higher ratio of married persons among Hindus as compared with the 
Mohammadans. But as regards Sikhs it cannot be said that this explanation 
holds good, for in their case the high ratio is clearly due to the low proportion 
of unmarried girls. In other words marriage is more general among the females 
who survive in the case of the Sikhs, but it is unfortunately a reasonable sus- 
picion that fewer girls live to be married, than among Mohammadans. 

We may consider this from another point of view. Taking the figures for 

unmarried persons over 
15 we find the Sikhs have 
a higher ratio of bache- 
lors than the Hindus, and 
they have also a larger 
proportion of spinsters, 
and it would appear as if, 
among the tribes which 



Number married in 10,000 of the same sex. 





Males. 


Females. 




1901. 


l88l. 
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All religion* ... 

Hindu* 

Sikhs 

Mohammadans 
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Bachelor* 
over 15. 



1,58a 
i.SSa 
»,736 
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Spinsters 
over 15* 



134 
191 

384 



make up the Sikh community, there were obstacles to marriage, which did not 
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exist among Hindus. 
Considering the low pro- 
portion of girls under 15 
we should have expected 
to find very few spinsters 
over 15, as brides ought to 
be a premium. Instead of 
this we find them at a dis- 
count, as compared with 
the Hindus. (Comparison of these figures with the Mohammadan ratio would 
be useless, as the latter figures are affected by certain considerations.) The 
conclusion is that the difficulties in effecting marriages among Sikhs are much 
more serious than they are among the mass of the Hindus. The Sikhs, however, 
comprise comparatively few of the lower castes, and thus if we could compare 
the data for the higher Hindu castes with those of the Sikhs we should find, 
probably, that the data were much the same in both religions, the obstacles being 
due to social rules in each case. 





Unmarried girls. 
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0— 10. 
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All religions 

Hindus ... ... ... 
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The Classification of Caste. 

The attempt to classify castes in the order of their social precedence was, 
as will be seen from the foregoing pages, doomed to failure from the outset. 
We know far too little of the complex organization of the Punjab castes to be 
able, at present, to classify them in any systematic or instructive way. The 
complications within the castes have their natural counterpart in the chaotic 
and uncertain relations between the different castes. 

46. The social relations between castes. — Looking to the complicated 
social gradations which exist within each caste it will be readily understood that 
between the castes the social relations are divergent and fluctuating to a degree. 

No doubt Hindu society may be divided, just as Mohammadan society is 
divided, into two main grades, the clean and the andean, but beyond that no 
social classification of the castes appears to be possible. To take an instance : — 
The position of the Hindu Nai is at first sight a test. The Nai is often said 
to be the lowest caste from which Hindus of good status may take water, but he 
is as often said to be the caste at which they draw the line. Puzzling as this con- 
tradiction is, I think the clue lies in the following note by Mr. T. P. Ellis who, 
writing from Attock, says : — 

"The custom of Attock and of the norlh of the Rawalpindi District is that all Hindus, 
even Brahmans and Khatris, can take water and food, kachchhi and pakki, from everv one 
professing Hinduism, no matter what his caste, provided he does not defile himself by 
performing services to a dead body and receiving the clothes of a dead person. That 
custom is the real test, locally, of defilement, e.g., a Brahman can take food from a Nai 
even, and frequently employs one as a cook, provided he does not accept the clothes and 
other belongings of a dead person. (The rule in Pindigheb is different.)" 

That is to say the caste does not defile, but the status or occupation within 
the caste. To this it may be objected that as Attock is the ultima Thitle of 
Hinduism observances in that part would be lax. Possibly this is so, but in 
that case I am unable to explain the following variations in usage. In Gurgaon 
and Rohtak the rule is that all Hindus can take water or pakki food from Hindu 
Nais: in Ambala, Jhelum, and in Jhang, they will take water and food, both 
pakki and kachchhi from them : but in the latter District Khatris, Aroras and 
Bhatias, and in Kangra all Hindus of good status, refuse to take either food or 
water from a Nai. 

A very interesting question, and one of some practical importance as bearing 
on the recruitment of the Ambulance Bearer Corps, is whether a Hindu of good 
caste may take water from a Mohammadan bhishti. In Rohtak agriculturists, 
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even Rajputs, will do so : but in Gurgaon they will only do so from his mashak, 
not from an earthen vessel : yet, in Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Rawalpindi and Ambala, 
it is said, no Hindu will take water from a Mohammadan, nor will he, as a rule, 
do so in J hang: the Jat Sikhs of Ferozepur have however no such prejudice 
and will take it from a Mohammadan's mashak, while in the Jhelum Thai even 
Brahmans will take water brought (in their own vessels), on donkeys by Moham- 
madans, because necessity compels them to do so. Probably the explanation 
of these contradictory accounts is that the Hindu Jhinwars, Dhinwars, or 
Machhis are too few in some parts to admit of caste prejudices, if they exist, 
being indulged. It would however be going too far to say that there are no 
such prejudices, for Brahmans object to water taken from a mashak, or drawn 
by a Mohammadan (Gurgaon) : while certain Rajputs of high standing, who 
wear the janeo, will only take kachchhi food from Brahmans or Rajputs of their 
own status (Rohtak) : Brahmans of a high class again object to food cooked 
by a Brahman of lower status (Mianwali) : and the Acharj, the Sawani and 
the Bhat are too unclean, or too unlucky, for any caste to take food from their 
hands. 

47- The Janeo. — In other Provinces of India the Hindu castes appear to 
be organized on a remarkable system, which is almost ideal in its symmetry. 
Society is divided into two great groups, (i) the twice-born castes which wear 
the sacred thread, and (ii) all other castes. At the head of the first group 
stands the Brahman. 

In the Punjab this idyllic system is not to be found. The twice-born castes 
do not all wear the sacred thread, while on the other hand it is often worn by 
those whom orthodox Hinduism would regard as Sudras and not as twice-born. 
The Brahman may be sacerdotally superior, but socially he is often the lowest of 
the low ; whatever his status every Brahman appears to wear the janeo, and it 
is assumed even by the Dakotra, Bojhru and Bhat Brahmans. 

Among the higher castes the janeo is generally worn, but the practice, espe- 
cially in the towns, is said to be dying out. This is also the case with Rajputs 
and Kaiaths. On the other hand the Tank Sunars generally wear it, and so 
occasionally do members of the Mair sub-caste. The Lobanas wear it and are 
very particular about it, retaining it till death. The Nais who minister to 
castes which wear the janeo also wear it, and though strictly speaking only 
authorized to wear a janeo with one agra or fold, commonly wear one with the 
usual two agras. The usages indeed connected with the janeo are exceedingly 
diverse ; but in some form or other they are found in almost all the castes 
which stands within the pale of Hinduism. 

48. Local variations in status. — The status of a caste varies greatly 
with its locality. This will be apparent from the notes on the two castes, the 
Lobanas and Mahtams, which follow. 

The Lobanas. — In 

the Punjab this caste 
is found in the Districts 
noted in the margin and 
in several of the south- 
western Districts. The 
caste has however a differ- 
ent status in various parts 
of the Punjab, and is by 
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no means homogeneous. We may distinguish three groups : — 

i. Musla Lobanas, mostly found north of the Sutlej. 

ii. The Lobanas of Ludhiana. 

iii. The Lobanas of Bahawalpur, 
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i. The Musla Lobanas are so-called by group ii. Most accounts 
represent these Lobanas as having 11 sections or gots but the 
names of these are variously stated*. In Gujrat the names 
specified are as follows : — 

Sections in Gujrat. 

i. Ajrawat, (or Ghotra in Kangra). 

ii. Datla (? laugher), also called Makhan-Shahi. 

iii. Filia, (painted with saffron). 

iv. Parwal, Padwal, Badwalia, Porwal, (? from fadwa, — the janeo cere- 

mony). 



v. Khasarya. 

vi. Gojlia. 

vii. Guajr. 

viii. Tatra or Tadra. 



ix. Mathaun. 

x. Wamowal. 

xi. Narowal. 



The first five of these sections appear in nearly every account of the caste. 
The remaining six are probably als or sub-septs, locally exogamous, resembling 
those found in Central India, or possibly they are merely family or nicknames. 
Of the eleven sections specified the first six are also found in Central India, 
apparently as endogamous groups split up into numerous exogamous divisions. 
So far no traces of this system have been found in the Punjab. 

In the sub montane tracts of Sialkot and Gujrat the Ajrawat look down upon 
the Khasaryas, and the story go*2s that once the latter said that even the bul- 
locks of the Ajrawat would get married, they , had so many daughters. The 
Ajrawat also look on the Gujar section as inferior. 

ii. This group is confined to the Bet tract of Ludhiana, where it holds 
seven small villages, and shares in three others. It disavows all connection with 
the Musla Lobanas and has the following gots .— 



Dagnawat. 
Udiana. 
Sukiana. 
Mairawat. 



Bartia. 

Balthia. 

Barnawat. 



This group is distinguished by having a fixed bride-price, Rs 120 being 
paid if the bride-groom is a child, Rs. 140, if he is an adult, to the girl's father. 
They practise karewa. A curious custom on the Holi is accounted for in a 
variant of the Prahlad legend. All are Sikhs. 

iii. In Bahawalpur the caste is thus grouped :— 

{i. Ramana. ~\ 
>do not intermarrry. 
ii. Udana. J 

!■ 



iii. Gharnawat. 

iv. ChihoU 



intermarry. 



In Bahawalpur the Lobanas claim to be Rathor, and many having been 
returned under that designation : their numbers (1,26a) in that State have been 
under-stated. They have a strong fanchayat system, and are mainly Sikhs. 
The legend about their origin is that a Rahtor had a son born with long 
moustaches and so he was called lobana or " cricket. " 



• Sections : in Kangra, i, iii and yii as aboTe, and Daina, Kalwana, Ghara. Dholthal, D»hgrs, Belia, 

Mochia, Bhunia, Padorgaya. 

Section :— in Hoshiarpnr, i, ii, iii, W, » and »ii as abort, and Kakanya, Lulia, Ghara, Kalawan*, Bhagtaen, 
Sections :-in Ludhiana, Pilia, Uldia, Jatre. Khanoa Knpra, Garb". Datla or Gojre, Parwal-Nagri. Of 

these the Gar has rank highest. 
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The Lobanas appear to have been settled in the south-west Punjab by Diwan 
Sawan Mai, and those who own land hold deeds of grant from him. Their princi- 
pal occupation is however rope-making. Hindus do not associate with them for 
fear of the Mohammadans, who object to their eating wild-pig! (Multani 
Glossary, page 212). In Sialkot and Gujrat the tribe stands much higher, and 
appears to be intermarrying with other agricultural tribes. This however does 
not necessarily imply a great rise in the social scale, for in Ferozepur the Baurias 
are intermarrying with Jats. Widow re-marriage is tolerated, but, in Gujrat, the 
children of such marriages have a lower status. 

The Lobana traditions would derive them from Rathor and Chaunan 
Rajputs, or from Gaur Brahmans, as in Central India. 

49. The Mahtons and M ah tarns.— There can, I think, be little doubt as 
to the identity of these two names. The status of the tribe varies however in a 
marked degree. In the Hoshiarpur and Jullundur Districts the tribe holds a 
group of 22 villages, one got alone, the Tiach, holding a batah or circle of twelve 
hamlets. The Mahtons in Jullundur, according to Mr. D. G. Barkeley, have 
30 gots, including Manhas, Khattis, (a new got formed from it), Chauhan, 
Kharaudh, Majariya, Khuthan and Puri. In this tract the Mahton is of fairly 
good status, probably somewhat lower than the lowest Jat tribes, but not very 
far below them. In the Amritsar District, on the other hand, Mr. J. A. Grant 
described them as a degraded class, living on all kinds of garbage — if they can 
get no better food —and principally engaged in thieving and cultivation. 
In Lahore they stand no higher, though they are fair cultivators. In Ferozepur 

„ _ „ , Mr. E. B. Francis ranked 

HoWpur Gazetteer .„ ... ... ... Page 60 . ., , 

Amritvar ,. ... ... ... S9 tnem with, or even below, 

L . ahorc » - - — the Baurias, the Mahtam 

KcroZepuf ,> ... ... ••• 07 . . 

Montgomery „ ... ... ... ... ,. S; USlIlg a nOOSe Of IttMJ 

rope {van) instead of a 

leather one (ba-var). In Montgomery they appear to hold a slightly better 
position, but in Multan they arc not highly esteemed. 

The litigious, quarrelsome character of the Mahtam is remarked by most 
observers, as is his dark complexion, short stature, and peculiar ugliness. On 
the other hand they are stoutly made (Montgomery), and of strongly marked 
individuality, (Hoshiarpur). As a rule, they claim a Rajput origin, but in 
Multan they say they came from Sindh. This is in accord with the earliest 
information on the subject which represents them as migrating from the east. 

50. The tabulation of Caste.— This subject has been exhaustively 
discussed in former Census Reports, and as the present figures were tabulated on 
the lines laid down therein it does not appear necessary to recapitulate the 
details here. Appended to Subsidiary Table II of this Chapter is a series of 
footnotes which give the more important data. 

The chief uncertainty attaches to the statistics of caste on the Frontier. As 
an illustration of the conditions there prevailing 1 may quote the case of the Ali 
Khel section of the Orakzais. All Ali Khcls are weavers, and refuse to give 
daughters to persons who are not weavers, or who do not know some other 
useful trade. But weaving is not looked down upon, in fact it is regarded as an 
honourable profession. 

This fact throws some light on the conditions in Peshawar described by 
Captain O'Brien in the Peshawar District Census Report. In that District many 
non-agricultural classes such a Mochis, Lohars, etc., endeavoured to get them- 
selves returned as Pathan or Awan. Doubtless in many cases they succeeded 
in so doing, but there was some justification for the entries, for it is remarked 
that many Pathans related to owners in the village have come down to black- 
smith's work, and so there were many entries like Pathan-Lohar, Pathan-Tarkhan, 
etc. Clearly these entries were correct, for the occupations mentioned involved 
no loss of caste, there being on the Frontier no ' caste * to lose. And as a Pathan 
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does not lose status by becoming a weaver or even a cotton-cleaner, we may 
plausibly conjecture that he does not cease to be a Pathan because he turns 
carpenter. 

Nevertheless it is clear that the figures for Pathans must be read in the 
light of these facts. For example the Pathan Tanazai is really a Mirasi, the 
Kanazai a Naddaf or cotton-carder, and the Pathan Shahi Khel are in reality a 
menial clan which lives by winnowing grain, etc., but which refuses to touch 
filth or intermarry with Chuhras, and so was, correctly enough, not tabulated as 
Chuhra, but separately. Precisely the same conditions obtain in the case of the 
Awans, of whom many have taken to menial occupations, but who do not regard 
themselves as included in the menial castes. 

On the other hand the figures for Pathans appear to include many who 
should not have been so classed. For example, Pathan Tanaoli was taken to 
mean a Pathan of Tanawal, but the entry seems to simply mean Tanaoli, and 
Captain O'Brien points out that Jats, Awans and even Kashmiris in a Pathan 
tract soon become Pathan Jats, Awans, etc. But all Pathan tribes include 
numerous affiliated septs of Sayads, aboriginal Tirahis and others, and if all but 
true Pathans were to be eliminated in tabulation I am afraid that the number of 
Pathans would be diminished almost to vanishing point. It would indeed be 
impossible to draw any line between clans which had become fully affiliated and 
those which are still undergoing that process. 

The conditions in Peshawar are paralleled by those in the South-West of 
the Punjab, for in Bahawalpur many of the Bhattis, Sipals, Rans and Khokhars 
once of Rajput status, are now dyers, many Bhattis, Somras, Chauhans, etc., 
are iron-smiths or carpenters, and some Khajjis are also khatiks or tanners, 
while weaving and shoe-making are pursued by various tribes, including even 
Sayads and Kalhoras. 

51. The Variations in Caste.— The variations in the numbers of certain 
_ . ... _ . . , castes are sometimes very difficult to 

Subsidiary Table I. . . • 11 • »u r a l 

explain, especially in the case of those 
which return small numbers, for a change in the designation of a small caste or 
tribe in a single village may largely affect the percentages of variation. We may 
explain the continued decrease in number of the Aquaris by the decay of the salt 
industry in Rohtak and Gurgaon, but it does not appear why the Ahirs should 
have increased 14 per cent, in 1881 — 91 and only 4 per cent, in 1891 — 1901. If 
our figures are to be trusted the Arains have increased 26 per cent, since 1 881, 
13 or 13 per cent, in each decade, but clearly their numbers have been swollen 
either by differences in the entries made, or by conversions of Sainis and Malis 
to Islam. 

As a rule the larger the caste the more does its increase approach the normal 
rate of increase in the total population, but there are exceptions. Thus the Ods 
and Beldars have increased 58*5 per cent, since 1881, while the Dumnas have 
decreased nearly 12 per cent, since that year. The only explanation possible is 
that the occupational caste and the actual occupation are by no means one and 
the same thing, and that at each census caste and occupation are confused, but in 
varying degrees. Again among the higher castes fashion causes constant 
changes in designation, so that the Sansi Jat of 1891 becomes a Bhatti of 1901, 
and so on. More practical objects are also kept in view as the following extract 
from the Peshawar Census Report shows : — 

"The jest of the country side is against the Kaka Khel, descendants of a Pathan Khattak 
saint named Kaka Sahib, who have taken the trouble to work out a false genealogical tree 
proving themselves to be Syads, and who are now trying to repudiate this and call them- 
selves Pathans again for Land Alienation purposes. They are entered under Mians, Syads 
and Pathans, and should be Pathan Khattaks." 

APPENDIX. 

The Khatri caste-terminology. 

The vagueness of the terms in use for " exogamous section," " endo- 
gamous " or " hypergamous group " is a serious obstacle to a clear understand- 
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ing of the organization of the Punjab castes. Indeed there appears to be no 
vernacular word which invariably and consistently denotes " exogamous section," 
and generally speaking there is no word for " endogamous group," much less 
for " hypergamous group," though sometimes we find a word loosely used to 
_ . , ., denote the latter. Thus in Peshawar 

Peshawar Customary Law, page til. . „ , , • - ... , 

the groups are called fculs or families, and 
the Brahman kuls are given as Panjzati, Athzati, Bahri, Bunjahi and M tibial. 
The Khatri kuls are Bahri, Bunjahi and Khokharan, while the Mahajans are said 
to have two kuls, Bhatiya (? Bhatia) and Bhagant, but a third, the Aroras is 
added. In this last case kul appears to mean " caste." 

There can, I think, be hardly any doubt that the terms Ban* and Bunjahi 
mean simply 12 and 53. Bari or the is, and Bunjahi or the 52, sections at once 
call to mind the tribal collocations of villages known as Barak and Bawan. 
Tribes too with is sections are not uncommon, while the 108 sections of the 
Chhota Sarin remind us of the 108 offerings used in propitiatory rites. These 
numbers then are probably only imaginary, but if those groups ever comprised 
1 a, 52 and 108 sections, the caste must have been organised on a non-genealogical 
basis. 

But within the Bari group and within the Khokharain sub-group of the 
Bunjahi are groups which also bear designations denoting numbers with the 
affix-^Aar ox-sati. 

These are:— Dhai-ghar 

Char-ghar. Char-zati. 

Panj-ghar. Panj-zati. 

Chhe-ghar. Chhc-zati. 

Bara-ghar. Bara-zati. 

These terms require some comment. In the first place-^/tar and-sa/i seem 
to be used indiscriminately, though Dhai-ghar is alone in use, not Dhai-zat. The 
term dhai (aj) ghar (house) is usually explained thus 

The first four sections, Kapur, Khanna, Malhotra and Kakkar, only marry 
inter se and as the whole of the father's section must be avoided and the mother's 
kin to the extent of half her section, there remain only 2$ sections from which 
a bride can be taken. 

Another explanation is that the Seth, Malhotra and Khanna take wives 
from the Kapur, but do not give them daughters in return (Patiala), and that the 
Kapur are thus inferior to the three sections, which are called dhai, because 
Khanna means ' half.' This is hardly tenable because Kapur often heads the list.f 

The real explanation seems to be that the number 3 is so unlucky that it 
cmnot be used. The Jats have also 2\ chief or original sections, so too have the 
Gujars, and 2$ is unlucky in witchcraft and in charms. When 3 holes are bored 
in the ears and nose of a child, they are spoken of as 2 J, " dhai," not as three. 
However this may be, it seems clear from the following extracts that the terms 
denote the number of sections into which the group may give a daughter in 
marriage. Thus Captain O'Brien, writing of the Peshawar Khatris, says : — 

' The Bari are subdivided into— 

(a) Dhaighar, namely : — 

(1) Kapur ... ... i 

(2) Khanna ... ... ii 

(3) Malhotra, also called Mehra iii 
U) Kakkar ... ... iv 

• Most nf my correspondent*, however, spell the word •Bahri,' and in the cam of the Bahri Brahmans one 
of them says they are so called as living outside the towns. 

f A third explanation i; that the Dhai-ghar are so called because they halted 2} ces from Delhi. 

A fourth makes them 5 half sections, but doei not specify the names of the half-sections. Still it is curious 
tkat the Dhai ghar have 5 Brahmin sections who minister to them. 
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(*) Chaharghar, namely :— 

(1) Kapur 

(2) Dhon ... ... y 

(3) Malhotra orMehra 

(4) Wohra ... ... VI 

(t) Chheghar, namely :— 

(1) Tahvar ... ... vii 

(a) Chopra and a few families of Kakars, viii 
(d) Baraghar, namely : — 

(1) Malhotra 

(2) Kapur 

(3) Wohra 

(4) Saighal ... ... iz 

{5) Tannan ... ... * 

(6) Mahndra ... ... xi 

The Dhaighars receive girls from all the other Ban clans, but give their 
girls only among Dhaighar with the further limitation that the Dhaighar man may 
not marry into his mother's got. 

Chaharghar men take from Chheghar, and Baraghar, but give only to the 
other Chaharghar sections, and to Dhaighars. 

Baraghars take girls from the other Baraghar sections, and give to all the 
above. 

It is only possible to find out if a Kapur is a Dhaighar or Chaharghar or a 
Baraghar by putting that question to him, there being no separate name for a 
Dhaighar or Charghar or Baraghar Kapur. 

Another version of the Peshawar Khatris gives Seth instead of Kakkar as a 
Dhaighar caste, and this is as in Ibbetson paragraph 540, and it will be noticed 
that there are only 1 1 sub-castes all told in my previous list. This version 
masses Kapur, Mehra, Kakkar, Dhon, Tannar, Talwar, Mahndra, Wohra, Chopra, 
all as Chahar— making no mention of the subdivision into Chheghar and Baraghar." 

And again L. Paira Ram, E. A. C, writes of the Gujrat Khatris :— - 

" The first four sections (of the Ban), 1 Kapur, 2 Khanna, 3 Malhotra, 
4 Kakkar, are either Dhaighar, Charghar or Baraghar. 

That is to say some Kapurs, etc., are superior and of pure blood, and are 
called Dhaighar because they have two and-a-half houses to intermarry with. No 
one can marry in the section of his father, and of the remaining three the 
mother's parents and their relatives must be avoided; so that a rirl and a boy 
have only two and-a-half sections to marry in. Some of the Kapurs, etc., 
having found difficulty in getting matches amongst the Dhaighar took wives from 
the eight lower, but continued to give daughters within their own four sections. 
These are called Charghars. Others not only took girls from the eight lower, 
but also gave them their own daughters, and these became Baraghars."" 

There are obvious difficulties in both explanations. In the latter it is a 
little difficult to see what the difference is between the Dhaighar and the 
Chargarh, for the latter, who continued to give daughters within their own four 
sectiors, would have to avoid their own got or section, and the mother's near 
relations, leaving only 'two and a half sections, so that they too would be 
Dhaighar. 

Captain O'Brien's account is more intelligible. No doubt the Chaharghar 
Kapur has at first sight 5 sections. Khanna, Malhotra, Kakkar, Dhaun and 
Wohra into which he may give a daughter, his own got being avoided. If how- 
ever we assume that the mother's got also is avoided there remain but four, 
and the term Charghar becomes quite intelligible. Similarly the Chheghar have 
6 sections, vis. -. — Kapur, Khanna, Malhotra, Kakkar, Dhaun and Wohra, 'of 
superior status, into which they can give daughters. Whether this explanation be 

* Became they gave to the 8 Igwcr, as well as to the 4 higher, i.t., to ia in all. 
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correct or not it is clear (i) that the terms Dhaighar, Charghar, etc., do not mean 
that those groups consist of (2$ or) 3, 4, etc., sections, and (ii) that they do not 
mean that a man of each group can only take a wife from that number of sec- 
tions, for the Bari group may take wives from the Bunjahis who have numerous 
sections. It appears then that each of the families of the Bari group bears, 
without regard to their sections, a title which denotes that it may only give 
daughters to 3, 4, 5, 6 or all 1 2 sections. That these titles have now become 
mere conventional designations, denoting status within the group, may be 
plausibly conjectured, and this would account for the fact that it is most usual 
to say that the Dhaighar group comprises the Khanna,* Kapur, Malhotra and 
Seth-Kakkar sections. It would also explain the facts as reported from Delhi,! 
where the Khokharan are said to be thus divided : — 
1. Chadda. 

3. Anand. Inhamhar. « n P hrV. t 



1 6. Kohli. "J 

J- Dhaighar. 8. Dehri". V 

I 9. Sabbarwal. J 



4. Bhasin. 

5. Suri. 

And it is stated that : — " The superior clans among them, vis., the Dhaighars, 
can marry their sons in Charghars, but they must always give their daughters to 
Dhaighars." This certainly looks as if Dhaighar and Charghar had lost their 
original significance and acquired a purely conventional meaning. 

I have said that the affixes-^/ror and-sati seem to be used indiscriminately, 
but I am by no means certain that this is the case. Amongst the Khatris and 
Brahmans, sat is used as equivalent to " section ", got, and bins is often used 
with a similar meaning, as in (apparently) Asth-bans. Originally, it may be, 
-zati ox-bans denoted a group of so many section, e.g. fanj-sati may have 
denoted " a group of 5 sections ", wh\\e-ghar, as an affix, had a different mean- 
ing and denoted the status, i.e., the size of the circle into which a daughter 
could be married. 

The word dhama is used for the status-groups, (Dhaighar, etc.) of the 
Khatris in Rawalpindi, thama being used of the exogamous groups of the 
Khokharan Khatris. I do not know if the words are the same. Possibly Dhar- 
„. _ .. ,, .„ man or Dhaman simply means the dhamas, 

Notes on Curkhas, Vansittart, page 51. . « . — \ '« , 

in Gujrat. The word thama may be the 
same as thamba or thafia which is in common use among the Rajputs of Karnal 
for an exogamous group. Tham is also found in Nipal.J where it appears to 
equal ' tribe.' 

• Consistently with this I find the Bari Kaatris of Pindigbeb Tahsil are thus ranked:— 
Section. Status. 

I. Kapur, Dhai-, Chbe-. or Baraghar. 
2 Malhotra, Ohai-, or Baraghar. 

3. Khanna, Bara-, or Dhaighar. 

4. Kakkar, Dhai-, Chhc, or Baraghtr. 

5. Dhaun, Charghar. 

6. Wohra, Char-, or Baraghar. 

7. Chopra ") 

8. Talwar [ Chheghar. 



9. Maindhru 

10. Sahgal " 

11. Mahi 

13. Tannan . 



■groups are called thama*, or dhama, and each dhama takes the daughters of the one jott below 
it, but does not give its daughters in return. Thus Dhaighar take from Charghar, Charghar from 
Chheghar, Chheghar from Baraghar, and Baraghar from Bunjahi. Marriage is fun among the Dhaighar and 
Chahghar, but exchanges (not sales) arc allowed among the Baraghar. Among the Bunjahis exchange* and tales 

are common. 



t The Khokhran hare precisely the same groups ia Hamra, omitting Dehri. 

The G 
ny. V 
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Subsidiary Table {.—Variation in Caste, Tribe and Race since 1881. 



Caste, Tube or Race. 



herf 
Ahir 
Arab 
Atii'n 
Arora 
Attir 
Awan 
Baddua 
Baghban 
Mali 
Maliar* 



Bahrfipia 
Bahtit 
Charing 
Ghirath 



a? 



J 



Banjara 

Barar 

Barwila 

Baterat 

Raj 



Batwal 

B*waria 
Bazaar 

Beldari 

Od 



Bhebra 

JainJ 



Bhind 
Bh». jn^ 
Domna 
Sebnei 



Sharif 

Bharbhunja 

Bhat 

Bhati.-i 

Bhaitwra 

Bhatra 

Bhojki" 

Pujarf 



Bilochft 
Bisatf 



Total 



Pbrsohs. 



PlRCBHTAOl OF VARIA- 
TION Incrsask (+) 
or Dbcrrask (-). 



I90I. 



3,444 
l6.6i8 

205,739 
1.247 

1,010,320 

5«3 
(62,118 

13,614 

II 3,02 J 



Total 



Total 



Total 



Total 



Total 



Total 



*34.79° 

2,799 
3.S°t 
6,666 
I70,t62 

180,229 

1,616 
45t,&66 
• '•574 

68.794 
58 
13,224 

13,282 

22.303 

29 3*1 
24^65 

».73« 
27.505 

30.237 

13.188 
2,653 



16041 

1. °4 5 
2.621 

58,673 
1,004 

62298 

65772 
855' 
J8.331 
25.9' 3 
18,520 

1.709 
1,071 
80 

1,151 
49>.'/8g 

5»9 
17.114 



1891. 



1881. 



1891-1001. 



4,161 
16,55a 
«97.649 

3S98 
806.314 
667,197 

2tl 

608,051 
1.441 
•8,537 
2.1,189 



819,726 
3.343 

• •a 

173673 

173,673 

1.815 

44**495 
11,077 

1,669 
63.847 
302 

12,527 



23,488 
26,431 
17,174 

23.670 

23,670 
18,137 

•N 

18.137 
• .604 

68,971 

68,971 

67,537 
8.i"5 
3»,ooS 

23649 
18,7^7 
3,149 

3,004 
3.004 
416,802 

349 
8,213 



5.122 
13.086 
173.640 
2 342 
800,041 
601,440 
196 
532,895 

I. 736 
81,216 
65.716 

... 

146,932 
3.460 

a.. 

160,252 

160,252 

1.044 
437 944 
it. 217 
2,675 
54.758 

11,290 

II, 390 

18784 
22,024 

13.841 
3,449 
15.6-7 

19,076 

M.054 

... 

14,054 
2.37S 
7o,533 

70,533 

56.H7 
7 194 

30,022 

22,t7« 
11,976 
919 

• *a 

3.931 

3,931 

357,338 

150 
8,576 



— in 
-f 31 

+ 45 
+ 8 S 6 
+ 77 



+35 

— 5" 
-fn-2 
+448 



+277 

■ ■a 
... 

-»s 
-39 

wm 

-97 

-26 

+55 

+* 

+96 

— r 

-197 

—617 

+18- 

i' 5 0 ' 6 
+1084 



1881*1891. 



Net 
Variation 
Increase (+) 
or Decrease 

(-)• 
1881-1901. 



— 17-3 


-188 


- 3*7 


+ 7 


•4-265 


+ *T4 


+ 41 


+138 


-f- 161 


- 65-3 


+S3-6 


— 46-8 


+ 137 


+ 13- 


•+• 36*3 


+ 81 


+109 


+ 30*0 


+ 1129 


+23- 


+161 7 


+ 89 


+ 1a*I 


+ 34-2 


+ 3'8 


-17- 

• •a 


+ 94 

••• 


+ 69 


... 

+495 


Ml 

+ 5*8 


— 163 

■M 


- 3'4 

Mi 


- tsri 






a.a 

... 


■M 


MM 


• •a 


+ 38 


+ 8-4 


+ ia-5 



+739 
+ i- 

— 13 
-37 6 
+ 16 6 



+•3* 

+25- 
+ o- 

+341 



+ 241 



-255 



+21-4 
+ 12 7 

+269 
+34 
+56 3 

+13«7 



—336 

+16-6 

+II9-S 
-43 



+ 54*8 
+ 3"8 
+ 33 
+ 158 
+ 35-6 



+ -7* 

+ 187 
+ 334 
+ 79 6 

■M 

+ S8-5 

■M 
M* 

+ I4« 



—117 

+ 173 
+ «8 9 
•f377 
+ •33 

+"» 



—707 

+37* 

+2327 
+ 996 



• In 1891 Maliar was classed under Mali and in i88l under Baghban. {Vide page 309 of Census Report 1891). 
fin 1881 and 1891 Bahtiand Chahog were included in Ghirath (vld* page 301 of Census Report, 1891). 
J Batera included in Raj in 1881. See page 293 of Census Report of 1891. 
Jin 1891 Beldars were included in Ods (vide page 311 of 1891 Report), 
g ]ain is now returned as a separate caste. 

•Jin 1881 and 1891, Bhanjras and Sehnais were included in Dumnas. (See page 299 of Ce 
1891). 

~l n l89 , Bhojki were included in Pujaii, {rid* page 314 of Census Report of 1891.) 
i\ Includes Untwal (3,100) in 1881. 
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SUBSIDIARY Table I. — Variation in Caste, Tribe and Race since 1881— contd. 



Caste, Tribe or Race 


• 


PERSONS. 


Percbhtage of Varia- 

J uN IMCRIASE (+) 
OR Decrease ( -). 


Net 
Variation 
Increase (+ 
or Decrease 






loot. 


1891. 


1881. 


18911501. 


1881-1891. 


1881— 1901. 


t 


3 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Bodla ... ... 

Bohr a ... ... 

Bot ... ••• 

Chbibzang • .» 

Hcsir ... ... 

Lonpe 

Long Champa ... 
Buddhist (caste unspecified) 


3.'°» 
4.226 

4»S 
7« 
37» 
7 
3 

2,489 


1,005 

3.433 

3.693 

... 


970 
3.665 

• •• 

3,624 

Ml 

*• • 

1 


+ 91'2 

+ 33-1 

• •a 

•M 

... 


- 63 

IN 
•a. 

• •a 
*•« 

MM 
iM 


+ 3383 
+ i5'3 

•«■• 

• •■ 
••• 

• •• 


Total 




3.367 


3.693 


2,6a4 


— 88 


+ 407 


+ 2-83 


Brahmin 

Brahman Mubiel t 




1,124610 
•34«3 


1,111.838 
10,871 


1,084,193 


*••• 
Ml 




•M 


Total 


Mi 


1,138.023 


1,122,709 


1,084,197 


+ 14 


+ 3-6 


+ s- 


Chamir*: 
Chanalf, 

D*g'and Kolf ... 

Halt 

Sep! 


«•« 
■ •■ 
. . . 


1.213.019 
".744 
«S4.739 
18.570 
1,830 


1,188,018 
169,767 


',077,727 
176,164 

■M 


+ 21 

• •• 

• •• 


4 tvt 

... 
•*. 
«. 
... 


+ 126 

• •• 

aaa 


Total 


Ma 


186,883 


169,767 


176.164 


+ 101 


-36 


+ 61 


Cbangar 
Chhfmba 
Cninfgar 

Chirimfr »• 
Chdhr«| 

Kutana 

Maihabi 

Mu.alli 


Ml 
• • • 


39.460 
151.982 
140 

466 
1. 196.469 

54 «2' 

10,808 

659*7 


36 .191 

144,835 

396 
1,224,966 


s8 886 

103.491 
loo 
Hi 
1.078,739 

■M 


T t>4 

+ 49 

• •• 

+ 574 

aaa 

• •• 


"T* >0 

+ 39-9 
+ 144 6 


+ 36-6 
± 469 
+ 40 
+ 285*1 

M V 
••• 
Ml 


Total 


•♦• 


1.337.325 


1,324 .966 


1.078,739 


+ 84 


+ 13-6 


+ »3* 


Dabgar ... 
Daoli 

Drain*} 

Mallih 


••• 

• •• 


1.322 
1.377 

2.785 
79.098 


794 
3289 

93.858 


1.039 
3903 

67,935 


+ 66 5 
— 398 

■ •• 

•a* 


— 93-6 

— an 

• ■• 

• •• 


+ 27-3 
— 53-6 

Ma) 


Total 


... 


8.,E8 3 


93,858 


67.935 


— ia-8 


+ 38-3 


+ 30-5 


Olrdgar 

Darn.. 

Daudpotra 

Dhinak 

Dhaugrf 

Dhobi" 

Dhfindtt 

Dhusar 

Dogar 

Dogra ni 
Doself 


«»• 
... 

... 

■M 


915 
42.572 
20.385 
77.365 

2 935 
163,6.12 

48,844 
1.250 

75 093 
1,110 

492 


8» 4 

39,530 
10.269 
73 56a 

158.876 
48,415 

635 
69,712 
3,320 
2,524 


303 
33,463 
18163 
66,059 
t.7,6 
167,806 
49 6»9 

93o 
63,437 

397 

667 


+ ir 
+ 77 

+ 58 

+ S3 

+ 335 
+ 3 
+ 9 
+ 96-9 
+ 77 

— 521 

— 80-5 


+ 61 

+ 11-4 
+ 281 

— 5-3 

— 9-4 

— 3»'7 
+ 9*9 
+ 484-4 
+ 2784 


+ 903 
+ 31*1 
+ 12'3 

+ IT"! 
+ fV 

— 3«S 

— 1-6 
+ 344 
+ 184 


Faqir Bairagf ... 
„ Benawa 
., Chishtl 
„ Darvesh 
ii Go.ain 
„ Husaini 
„ J l.li 
,, Mad sri 
„ Nirmata 
m 0«W 

„ Sanifaf 

„ Sothr*Sh4hf 

m Vditi 


• •• 
... 
»•« 
••• 
••■ 
Ml 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 


41,88a 

1 1.260 
12946 
10,401 
14,40a 
72a 
6,813 
63.27a 
3.268 
6,059 
9 405 
8,7»8 

16,738 


47.56i 
4440 
8,001 
£,611 

> 3344 
349 

2,0?4 

40,775 
8,782 

3^>3i 
• 3.513 
9799 
1,328 

•S.194 


47.308 
5.<M3 

47'5 
3,6-3 
9.779 
1,328 

3.234 
29.129 
1.718 
892 

1.635 
10,929 

1.309 
»6,398 


— 119 
+ 1 53"6 
+ 505 
+ 2o-8 

+ 79 
+ 106-9 
+ a>6 9 
+ 55 2 

I" ITS 

+ 999 

— 248 

— 103 

— 401 
+ 102 


+ -6 

— 11 '9 
+ 8a 4 
+319-8 
+ 35 s 

— 73-7 

— 67 

+ 4° 
+ 619 
+3398 

+6653 

— 103 
+ 98 

— 73 


M S 
+ '333 
+1746 
+386 a 
+ 47*3 

— 45*6 
+205- 
+117-3 
+ 90*3 
+5793 
+475-3 

— 19-6 

— 34*3 

+ 31 


ToUl Faqirs 




389350 


315.305 


350,92a 


+ 23S 


+ 35 7 


+ 55*t 


f ad aria 
Gaddt 


Ml 


22,900 
35.706 


23.3S4 

22,86l 


30,500 
17,43a 


— 19 
+ 124 


+ 139 
+ 31-3 


+ "*7 
+ 47-5 



• These are all Buddhists. All these were dasted under Bot In 1891 and probably under Chbahaang in 1881. 
See page 295 of Census Report of 1891. 

t Brahman Muhials were not separately given in 1881. 
t Included Chamrang (5 028) in 1881. 

f In 1881 and 1891 Cbaoal, Hall and Sept were inclnded in Koli and Dagi, see page 339 of Census Report of 
1881 and 99?of 1891. 

I Kutana, Mazbabi, Musalli ware classed under Chubra in 1881 and 1891. See paget 318 ot Census Report of 
1881 and 207 of Census Report of 1 891 . 

•J In 1881 and 1891 Darain were included in Mallah. See page 310 of Census Report of 1891. 
•* Include, Cbarboas (34*590 1891. 

ft Includes Rajput Dbuod (29JI4) In 1881 as in 1(91 and 1901. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Variation in Caste, Tribe and Race since 188/— contd. 



Caste, Tribe or Race. 




and Rawal 



Kafir 

Kahut 

Kaiath 

Kakketai* 

Kalal 



Total 



Kamachif 
Mir-si 



Total 

Ktaangart 



Total 



Kamboh 
Kanchau 
Kanera 



Kangar 

Kanjar 

Kapri 

Karral 

Kashmiri 

Kehal 

Kbakha 

Khanzada 

Kharasia 

Kharral 

Khaitk 

Kbatur 

Khatri 

Khoja 

Khokbar 

Khorora 

Kori 

Kurr.har 

Kfinjra 

Kurmf 

Labiaa 

LUarff 

RangrexJ 



Persons. 



1901. 



Total 



2,0»4 
31,858 
746 

1,3'® 
3.755 
4.'1« 
3.675 
739, 6 » 
9 7*3 
441 
3.575 
67 
1,154 
'57 
13,348 
5,0)3,739 
13,38s 

464.335 
20a 

7S.77' 
695,116 

a.777 
5 

10.842 
13,372 

10,793 

34,366 

45.IS9 

258.378 
218 

258.733 

798 

720,799 

72 1 .597 

174 098 
9.506 
7.491 

589,86. 
931 

3> « 
4.838 
218, 30O 
1. 61 5 
3.«7» 
3 983 
773 
60,142 

33,769 
8.633 
4.70.076 
1,03919 
I. ".374 

1,119 
26,184 

5,8o,333 
6,895 
937 

20.000 
24,132 

44.738 



1891. 



1 863 
38,77' 
979 
1,619 
1.863 
3.278 
846 
711,800 
5,535 

4«4 

4.177 
326 

6.3o8 
631 

6,809 
4,625.53.1 

7."86 

473.094 

91.937 
670,345 
3.454 
3 

2,036 

i3 59 a 



48,9«3 



48,9'3 



245.2M 



345,2 '4 



(64,360 

664,260 

151,160 
n,5o5 
5,563 
369,754 
1,271 
3««38 
520 

|8,I33 
235.307 
I.468 

».'99 
3,4V 
780 
52,029 
17.446 
9,773 
4.47- 
95, 
»,30.964 

1,030 
1 3,OIO 

5,40,759 
6V48I 

'.897 
56,154 
37,507 
16,265 

43.862 



l88l. 



3.110 
35.7»9 
1449 

685 
1,726 
3,543 
3.446 
6»7 304 
i,9'3 

30S 
1,338 

359 
1,110 

141 
3491 
4,432 7So 
8,063 

433.884 
164 
90.586 
6x4,31a 
a,3 5 8 



9,50a 
13,420 



40,150 



40,150 
328 



205,269 

3.'58 
'96,941 

600,099 

129.5P9 
10,910 
1,017 

345.775 
653 

3,872 
278 
10,413 
1 79,oao 
1.351 
6J4 
3,757 
495 
18,845 
14.181 
«»34S 
4.19,1^9 
6 5 ,t83 

36. '37 
1,004 
10,739 
4,86,025 
S.001 
4.017 
48,489 
37.699 
5,o6o 

33,759 



PttHCt NTAOE OF VAKIA- 
Tion INCRIASK (+) 



1891.1901. 



1S81-1891. 



+ 57- 

±Zl 

— '93 
+I01-6 
+ 36-2 
+2162 



+ 
+ 
+ 



39 
767 
65 
'44 
704 
817 
7Si 
9 



+ 706 
- 19 



— 17*6 

+ 37 
+ 132 
+ 66-7 

+435" 1 

— 24 



- 77 



+ 55 



+ 8-6 

+ 153 

— 17 4 
+ 347 
+ 5-4 

— 275 

— 219 

— 60 

— 734 

— 3'« 
+ 100 
+1645 
+ '4 7 

•9 
1 .T8 
36a 
117 
49 
73 
2o'4 

97 
118 

9" 
6-4 
506 

*3 



+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 



— 40M 
+ u-6 

— 35 3 
+1364 
+ 7 9 

— 75 

— 754 
+ 135 
+189 
+ 357 

+ 2122 

— 37- 
+4683 
+347 5 
+ 95 - 
T 4"3 

— 34 
+ 90 

+ IS 
+ 74 
+ 87 

— 7«7 

+ rj 



+ 218 



+ '9 5 



+ 107 

+ 16* 

+ 55 
+447 0 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



69 
V4"6 

93 
87 o 
74 0 
359 
17 3 
+ 8*3 

— 76 
+ 576 
+1761 
+ 33 
+085 
+ 6-9 
+ 45'5 
+'8 7 -3 
f 16 
+ 1 18 

+ "I 
+ 396 

— 53 8 
+ 158 



+ 33-9 



Net 
Variation 
Increase :-f-) 
or Decrease 

1881-1901. 



* Kakkeiai were included in Kalal in 1891. See page 306 of Census Report, 1891. 
t In 1881 and 1891 Rababi was included in Miraii, and also Kamachi in 1891. See page 310 of 
of 1891. 

I Kamangars were included in Tarkhans in 1891. See page 318 of Census Report of 1891. 
< These are kindred castes. Lilari appears to partly include Rangrex in 1881, see sect>i 643 of C 
Report of 1881. 
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Chapter 



Subsidiary Table I. — Variation in Caste, Tribe and Race since /<?<?/— concld. 



Caste, Tribe or Raw, 



Lodha 
Lohir 
S«iq«lgir« 

Total 

MichM 
Madras! 

Mahajan Paharf 
Mahtun 
Mamarf 
Maratha 

Marfja , 
Marwtri , 
Megh 



Persons. 



i 901. 



Mfna 

Mochf 

Mogbal 

Nil 

Niik 

Nat 

Ni.ria 

fNongar 



Total 



PakMi 

Paiacha 

Parsf 

Paai 

Paihan* 



Pdrbia 
Oalandri 
Qaiol 
Qassab 
Qarilbash 
Quresb(| 
Shekh 



Total 



Rahbarf 

Rajputf 

R.i hi 

Rawat 

Rehir 

Rata 

Ror 



Saini 



Si.efaft 

Sayad 

Sirkiband 

Sad 

Sunir 

Tagah 

Tajak 

TamboK 

Tanaoli 

Tariwara 

Tell 

Thakar 

Thathiar 

Thivi 

Thorf 

Toba 

Turk 

Ulrna 



7,951 
377,83a 
938 

378,77«> 

240,000 
61 

3>.»53 
82,8.5 
12,160 

604 
3.487 

136 

44-557 
l 4 6.66i> 
1.147 

437.7 f » 
111,885 
401,602 

4.'6i 
1058S 

a.53 2 

16,414 

997 

17^" 
56^0 

5*3 
1,281 

t.l47,'-7" 
813 
22 9<*i 

17:6 
640; 
1,44 y 
61 

i» 5,644 
291 

66 942 
340063 

407,005 

4 '7« 
1,874,620 
38,478 
i*.905 
t.497 

2 2«5 

44.771 

303 
126,671 
*</> 
28,142 

8i5 
17,08 > 
3>5032 
3,313 
20*76 
188,762 
I3.SSO 
2 

885 
62,13* 
258 

33'.*9' 
8,7 »o 

5597 

2,122 
12,299 
lp>90 

2,997 

36. '5i 



1 891. 



3.52.7 



7.302 



3.5»,7&> 

201,307 
68 
3o,7co 
56984 
ia.787 
262 
3<3 

Ml 

SO.20I 
120,578 
i,3 ,a 
407,634 
130 760 
383017 
701 
9,963 
3099 
18,919 



18,9.9 

4804 

13,392 
5-6 
1.4S0 
970,466 
1,332 
15.480 
2,512 
2.405 

1. =.'v4 
U9 

120.799 
747 

366.973 

366.973 

3.768 

i.7 r °-359 
100.929 

18,4-7 
>.09S 
263 

43.ai a 

396 
• 25 35* 

311 
23-647 

1 69S 
11 475 

3^9449 

2 546 
21,804 

1 76.400 
11,966 

2. «45 

o 8 ' 7 
58,027 

3o8.9«5 
27 269 

5.357 
3230 
8,307 

1.357 
6,191 
50.140 



1881. 



PbkCBKTAOE OF VARIA- 
TION' INCREASE ( + ) OR 

Dbcreasb (— ). 



1891-1901. 



8,627 
3,11,782 
1.483 

3.«3,265 
168,007 

5,033 
53.306 

10,022 
942 

l8 S 
183 
38.467 
1 16,227 
1.110 
349.372 
102 979 
343.123 



15^43 



11,740 
334o 



21,291 

4 S02 
8,66 1 
462 

1.542 

";a 



»>5 
17100 

1,157 
. a 027 

3,895 
100 
100,168 
441 

373.335 
373,335 

1.881 
16,4 8,; 00 
85,19a 
17,200 
814 
1 593 
40,731 
140 
15*632 
128 
21709 
485 
• 5.239 
348.102 

o 79 

19.895 

«54'<oi 

14.305 
3,0 48 
1.146 
4i,3?8 
438 
366,888 
32 
4 
1,904 
10,594 
JSC. 

3.535 
23,280 



+ 89 



+ 7*4 



+ 

+ 
+ 



197 
1 o - 3 
553 
453 
- 51 
+ 1305 
+1014-2 



+ 
+ 
+ 



ira 
ar6 

103 

74 
«4 4 
+ 4* 
+ 494 
+ 62 

+ 55 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



IS'3 

"J 
122 

1S7 
33 5 
48*4 

— 45 3 
+16Y4 

— 113 

— 487 
+ 4 

— to 6 



+ io*g 

+ 107 
+ 47 
— 61 9 
+ 35 

36 



+ .T6 
7 23 5 

+i35« 
+ '9 
5i 3 
48 8 
88 
309 
44 
7" 

136 

999 
83 
7 ' 



+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 



±68' 
+ 65 

— 347 
+ 499 

z& 

- 379 



1881-189:. 



-15-4 

+ 126 
+ i?8 



--31 13 
-- 89 

+ 69-2 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



307 
37 

17 6 
167 
27- 

13- 



— 15 ' 

- 38-2 



- HI 
+ 8-7 

+ 546 
+ 139 

+ 139 

+ 499 

— 94 
+ 117 1 
+ 186 

- 58- 

— 374 
+ 2o-. 
+ 694 



— «4 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



39 

86 
187 
73 

345 
e6 8 
+ 61 
+ i8a-v 

— 179 
+ 649 
+ ir 
+2485 

— 247 

+ ,6 Z 
+31228 



+ 
+ 



9-6 

>39 
164 

47 
287 
40-2 



til 

— 32-5 

+ 4« 9 

+ 75 « 
+135- 



Net 
Variation. 
Increase (+) 
or Decrease 

(-). 
1881 — 1901. 



-7-8 



308 

+ 43*4 

+"538-8 

+ 5«-3 
+ 31*3 
+ 1490 
+ «784'9 

+ a 

+ 26 a 
+ 397 

+ 3S3 
+ 86 

+ »7» 

• •• 

- 9*8 

- 343 



- l8a 

+ 25-3 

+ 757 
+ «3 - a 

- 16-9 
+ 335 

- -a 

+ 34*4 
+ 1 "9 
+ 2161 

- 62 8 

- 679 
+ 253 

-33*3 



+97 

+ rs 
+ 137 

— 54 8 
+ 99 
+ 839 
+ 147 
+ 99 
+ .164 

— 1 7* 
+ 2875 
+ 32-1 
+ 7<J 1 

+ 12-1 
+ 47* 
T4«"9 
+ 47 
+ 319 

— ST 

— 599 

— 338 
+ 50 a 

+ 397 
+ 34 1 

— 734 
f 147 
+ u-4 
+ 161 

+ C4 3 

— 15** 
+ 637 



• Satqalgir wa« included in Lohar in 1891. See page 309 of Census Report of 1891. 
T Includes Churtgar (2.448) in 1881. 

J Shoraear was included in Nungar in 1891. See page 311 of Census Report, 1891. 

t Includes Swati (33U33)- „ , , _ - , - , 

I Qureshis were included in Sheikhs in 1 891. See page 316 of Centw Report of 189 

\ Includes Janjua. S.t.i and Pacbada returned as separate castes and exclude. Rajput Dbfiod in 1881. 

•• Includes Sapini (321) in 1881. 

ft Include! Sarar* (4436) Id 1881. 
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Chapter 



Subsidiary Table III.— Proportions of the sexes in selected castes. 



T— — 
























Number or females per 1,000 males. 




Caste, Tribe or Race. 






















At aliases. 


o-5- 


5-ia. 


13-15. 


15—30. 


30-40. 


4}0 and 

o*ar. 


i 




3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Ab.ii- 

Hiniux 
Sikhs ^ 




811 

80S 


964 
8P9 
1,000 


779 
9>o 
952 


7»9 

1.333 
7 t 9 


713 

308 
i,»o6 


790 
89S 
83« 


858 

too 

ft 


Hud** ... 

s u k L a 


Mi 

• •• 


«S5 
795 
596 


967 
886 

1,000 


898 
773 
533 


7*4 

70S 
a,oo.< 


013 

737 
750 


837 
865 
415 


854 

7l8 

530 


Bh * t, *~"//i»j« ... 

Sikhs 

Muhammadans 


Mi 
• •• 


875 
807 


934 
801 


853 
857 
857 


673 
7^a 
900 


736 

647 
1,500 


907 

V 1 

619 


938 

s 


Biloch— La->hari. Sfuhammadans 

„ L : ihaii, '„ 
„ Rind, „ 
Total Biloch „ 


84s 

865 
84. 
857 


938 

9*9 
967 

949 


73 « 
883 
808 
798 


699 
7< 3 
687 
697 


Hi* 
023 

yn 
763 
817 


950 

875 

918 
928 


839 

7Z3 

775 

8*8 


Cauhra — 

/findut 
Siihs 

Uukammadans 


... 
• •■ 


859 

8/7 


017 

827 
957 


839 
897 
851 


754 

722 

7*3 


809 
7«9 


917 

95 « 
9*3 


8.3 


Gujir — 

Hindus ... 
Siihs „. 


... 

M. 


799 

C3y 

be; 

"JO 


868 
(197 
940 


788 

663 
787 


66a 
658 
705 


728 


795 
684 
87, 


859 
/ a 


Jat, Athwal— 

Hindus 
SUhs Ha 
Muhatnmadans 


M« 
••• 


I 70 

8>3 
740 


748 
811 
867 


696 
698 
710 


487 
847 
5*3 


55' 
747 
719 


409 
912 
,66 


753 


„ Au!ak — 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs 


• a* 

•»• 


747 

111 


784 

718 

888 


863 
605 
699 


1,041 

597 
660 


5*9 

687 
667 


660 
861 
946 


a 

M 


„ Baldwin — 

Hindus 
Sikhs 


• •• 


408 
V47 


578 


554 
643 


301 
3*3 


186 

458 


a 77 
<54» 


763 


„ BaiM- 

Hindus ... 

Siths 

Muhamnadans 


•■• 
... 
••• 


8n 


•?3i 
817 

935 


710 

715 
817 


686 
539 
5S9 


740 
749 
739 


709 
1,007 
865 


76, 

77» 
875 


„ Bs\sf si- 
Hindus 
Sikhs 

J j U i*! |J "V( 99 *5 ^ J 4- 


Mi 


lil 
860 


6gr 

739 
^5 


649 

6b 3 
825 


624 
476 
5?a 


61 a 

595 
743 


839 
7°9 
Dig 


818 

728 
1,001 


/findut 
Sikhs 

Atuhammadtns 


• •• 


665 

740 
604 


738 
664 
578 


747 

556 
1,039 


600 
4tO 
M-»9 


598 

% 


706 
B99 
44° 


550 
944 


, Bhainiwal— 

^Wwj ... 
Si* As 


BM 


78a 
77a 
832 


919 

691 
l.ooo 


856 
552 
888 


864 

600 
673 


832 
9»5 
1,096 


735 
t,36 7 

793 


690 

S*7 

706 


rl Bhangu— 

Hindus ... 


M> 
Mi 
... 


668 
710 
448 


643 
787 
351 


631 
710 
373 


5«8 
368 


393 
493 

37o 


79« 
777 
817 


7S7 
7S9 
005 


l( Bhullar— 

Hindus ■ » • 
Si*A* ... 


• •a 


650 

% 


593 
674 
95j 


54" 

631 

«6i 


S'3 
6to 

933 


794 
675 
810 


617 
858 
1.059 


8 S ° 
863 
i,ci9 


M Bhttttar— 

Hindus 
Sikhs 

Mukammadant 


••a 


70a 
823 


79S 
623 
710 


1,057 
574 
753 


srt 

622 
649 


2* 
619 

S49 


5»3 
861 
895 


1,065 
80a 
1,154 
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Punjab, 1901. 



Number op females pir 1,000 males. 



Caite, Tribe or Ra.ce 


» 




















At all ages. 


.-5. 


5— ta- 


12-15. 


15—30- 


30-40. 


40 and 

over. 


1 


a 


3 


4 


S 


6 


7 


8 


Jat, Chahil- 

Hindut ... 

suks ,„ 


»■• 
... 

••• 


733 
744 
8JO 


827 
754 

977 


712 
660 
840 


643 
636 
686 


608 
561 

«04 


5 

823 


800 


„ Chattha— 

Hindus 
Sikhs 

Muhammadans 


... 

KM 


840 
904 


8*4 

580 
901 


967 

S 


693 

COS 

934 


834 

650 

919 


86g 
949 
973 


703 
1,061 
996 


,. Chhaddar— 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs 

Idukammadant 


1 1 . 


576 
7*3 
839 


I, to7 
767 
963 


581 
78S 

8?« 


647 

370 
7*4 


625 
467 
849 


388 
74 « 
835 


565 
770 

775 


,, Chima — 

Hindus 
Sikhs 


••« 
■ •■ 

•** 


713 


?74 
655 
7S5 


671 

769 


635 
563 
716 


526 
604 
857 


657 
84a 

933 


869 

814 

900 


„ Dagar -Hindus with Sikhs... 


793 




9 t6 




669 


727 
11 


732 


„ D.U1- 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 


... 
... 


9*9 
481 


c6« 
375 


876 


808 

^oo 

a 


840 
338 


1.043 

010 
J' 


976 
I,0OO 


„ Oehia — 

Hindus 

AI >h h d 


... 

»«• 


870 
40-1 


944 

1,121 


854 

/ •» 

004 


635 
800 

531 


773 


87a 

»,°53 


976 

I.305 


,. DeO- 

flindus ... 
Sikhs 

Muhammadans 




6« 7 
7" 
799 


823 
769 
767 


653 
653 
935 


5^3 
546 
829 


433 

553 
709 


f 34 
824 

788 


614 
7>0 

755 


„ Dejwnl— 

Hindut ... 
Sikhs 


•a. 


879 

419 


845 
3 0O0 


804 


598 

SCO 


811 


943 


975 


„ Dhankir— 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 


... 
... 


88 5 
667 


778 


834 

••• 


819 

... 


845 
l.ooo 


9S0 
4000 


906 
1.000 


„ Dhariwal — 

Hindut ... 
Sikhs 

Muhammadans 


... 
... 


6S4 
79° 
833 


673 
773 
7«4 


523 

7>"'3 
8^8 


481 

6«7 
738 


475 

59S 
731 


735 
8.4 
887 


856 
886 
864 


u Dfcillon — 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs 


... 


743 

IS 


832 
6j2 
850 


664 


548 

549 
783 


416 

7*8 
861 


880 
822 


814 

870 

795 


„ Dhiod<a~ 

Hindus ... 

ff iH h "d 


♦•• 


770 
C5.1 
557 


79' 
728 

407 


733 
756 
637 


579 
474 
444 


53a 
477 
•94 


794 
7»4 

547 


94« 
611 

7*9 


„ Dhotar- 

Hindus 
Sikhs 

Mukammadani 


... 
... 
• •• 


701 
7 a 7 


664 
8i9 
879 


889 

958 
7«4 


COO 

6<S 


1,000 
4S0 
983 


22 
763 

7C9 


5<9 
835 
553 


(B Garew&l— 

Hindus 
SikhM 

Mukmmmadans 


■•* 

••» 


775 
740 
910 


737 
S24 
I,o8l 


SO 7 
4S« 

1.589 


685 
603 
500 


567 
5*1 
437 


1.001 

* * J y j 

ft 


•AC 

R 

LOSS 


„ Ghatwal — 

Hindus ... 


Ma 
... 


8 a 

538 


... 


787 
350 


740 


801 
333 


749 
1,000 


I21 

700 


Hindus ... 


»*. 
••• 
... 


7*0 

795 
707 


011 
77" 
77a 


740 

799 
573 


755 

8 


539 

3 


a 

7«3 


697 
747 
777 
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Chapter 



Number or r emales per t,ooo Males. 



Cut*, Tribe or Race. 


















At all ipr* 


a— e 
0—5. 


5—12. 


19—15. 


i$— ae. 




49 and 
orer. 


i 


a 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


|M| Gil — 

Hindut ... ... 

Sikhs 

Huh am madam 




54o 
6u 
943 


448 

*SS 
8«7 


417 

in 
763 


470 

663 
tSa 


680 
913 
924 


813 
93° 
9"5 


„ Golia,— Hindus mttk Sikhs... 


696 


986 


i.oSo 


^ , — 
017 


783 


566 


476 


„ Coral*— 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs „. 


637 

700 


J& 
946 


647 
65a 

755 


4«7 

S65 
664 


739 
S4i 
704 


S7o 

823 

833 


653 

764 


Harral,— MuhammodtHS ... 


857 


968 


87. 


674 


900 


850 


843 


, Her- 

fundus ... 
Sihhs 


760 
674 
838 


856 
675 
9'3 


764 
861 


nil 

604 

729 


«93 
647 


746 

g 


798 

S3 


Hindus ... 
Siihs Hi 
ihfuJiittnmodiins »*< 


6<!7 
809 
81a 


793 
7»4 
788 


021 
663 
763 


7" 
568 
646 


8JI 

668 
858 


707 

1,018 
86a 


855 
848 


J.khar- 

Hindus ... ... 

Sikhs 

MM t t 

Muhammadant 


686 
8S3 


837 
l 3 I 
7-8 


945 
1,000 
834 


749 
800 
9' 7 


73o 

830 


70 1 
769 
1,01a 


fie* 

& 
093 


h KaMon— 

Hindus 
Sikkt 

Mukammadans 


756 
671 

935 


«55 
660 
890 


68a 

639 
877 


577 
455 
613 


547 

723 

905 


829 
091 
1,133 


8sa 
7 38 
9'4 


„ Kaog- 

Hmdus 
Sikhs „. 


686 

"07 
831 


7»4 

S96 
^02 


637 
630 
06 i 


5'» 
630 

595 


54" 

618 
767 


704 

750 
fog 


801 
890 
1,090 


„ Langah, — Muhammadant ... 


864 


1,039 


7>* 


B70 


970 


S51 


Bat 


h Itagiiili— Mukammadans,.. 


819 


770 


750 


598 


95i 


1.042 


7*7 


„ Mahil- 

Hindus ... 

Muhammadant 


746 
667 
710 


1,004 

701 
787 


740 

704 
7»7 


557 
444 

700 


416 

575 
986 


74» 
649 
'668 


038 
757 
65« 


If 

,. Man — 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs 


73o 
748 
9«a 


813 

7-9 
879 


739 
7*4 
888 


7S« 
<>33 
643 


646 
6c6 
684 


667 

g 


791 
783 
1,110 


„ Mangat— 

Hindus ... 

M tit\Q fn tvnifij tts ■ ■ ( 


844 

690 

83' 


s 

83< 


935 

538 
1.078 


758 
66. 
646 


8-1 

6.M 
6^5 


859 
9-4 


79» 
67a 
718 


,. Nain- 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 


769 
7*4 




957 
714 


604 
541 


7, 2 
S54 


745 
915 


7«S 
835 


„ Pannun — 

Hindus ... 

Muhammadant 


«04 

766 

»,°94 


87a 
736 
917 


S<8 

(Kjl 

808 


774 
591 
9G3 


433 
1 j 4 
871 


691 
837 
146 


•565 
892 
1,050 


„ Pawsnia— 

WiWui ... 
Si*Ar 


749 

»57 


6g 7 
S53 


Si? 
465 


677 
394 


76a 
797 


700 
661 


810 

760 


a Phogat— Hindus 


1,117 


I.038 


966 


1*31 


I,l3o 


1,180 


1.303 


., Randhewa— 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs 

Muhammadant 


7i» 
7»9 
818 


757 
75' 
969 


664 
606 
71a 


60S 
5'5 

0-0 


503 
5:4 

737 


799 
817 


763 

803 
9»S 


H Rathi- 

fftarfm ... 


788 
430 


817 
167 


809 

778 


711 

333 


679 

• «* 


80a 
350 


78o 
4 6« 
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Number or rr.HAi.is per 1,000 ualei. 



Caate, Tribe or Race. 






















At all 


o-S 


5— IS 


ia-15 


15—20 


20—40 


40 and 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


7at— continued-* 

Hind*. ... 
Muka m£* 


•H 
■M 


749 

IS 


99» 

C 


609 

706 

838 


545 
685 
613 


i,»38 

ft 


zs 

896 


7»S 
1.251 
898 


. Sahota— 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs 

• 


»•* 

N* 


6ot 
760 
755 


576 
700 

693 


368 

543 
619 


354 
503 
814 


$ 

9>5 


714 

978 
798 


858 
845 


„ Sahrawat-ffiWu* 


M 


767 


873 


770 


S86 


683 


742 


73« 


" SaBg /"7u ! «,<* SUA, 


•*i 


1,150 


848 


861 


793 


955 


1,307 


1.5*4 


„ Sarak- 

ffiWai ... 


a** 


60a 

775 


°77 


24a 

648 


3*8 

600 


824 


1,133 

779 


low 


„ oarai 

Htudus ... 
Uuhammadans 


• •• 


691 
737 
783 


98S 
710 
80s 


7*3 
693 
738 


773 
676 
7.8 


4C1 
665 
706 


702 
783 
704 


615 
785 
1,000 


c :,r r . i" 

... 

uika ad 


••• 

»M 

■ •■ 


631 
787 
879 


S54 
707 
06a 


437 

678 
838 


4»i 
641 
668 


44a 

671 
976 


799 
863 
873 


c6o 
926 
911 


„ Siodho— 

Hindus ... 
Sith, 


... 

•*a 


736 

Li 


842 

a 


721 

803 


616 
510 
745 


660 
643 
864 


73* 
888 
819 


824 


,» Slpra— 

Hindu* ... 

Stilts 


• a* 

• •• 


590 
5*5 
790 


1,230 
732 
8.3 


830 
460 

793 


389 
406 
810 


235 
116 
810 


47* 
598 
802 


449 

553 
746 


Hindus ... 
Sikkt 

HukammadtMt 


• W 

MM 


619 

c 


517 
708 
1,011 


667 

756 
916 


459 
560 
6ai 


444 

878 


«Si 
8to 
655 


B 

1,042 


Hindu* 
SUths^ „. 


•M 


733 

% 


826 
724 
989 


651 
60a 
746 


740 


6a5 
663 
f6 3 


797 
84a 

734 


77» 


Hindut ... 

£*£ g 


•*« 

• •• 


741 

39' 
896 


833 
676 

1,012 


475 
"848 


588 

187 
669 


1,000 

643 
1,107 


952 
3'4 
935 


;o8 
786 
8m 


" Hindus ... 




«J24 

g 


1,187 
300 
983 


1,316 

370 
855 


1,200 

111 

703 


4.7SO 


1,119 

i 


>.*9« 

S3 


„ Varaich— 

Hindu* ... 


• 

HI 
**. 


2 


709 
76a 
983 


750 
S60 

794 


888 

3 


632 
553 
863 


g 


6<a 

vs 


« Vlrk- 

gi^aw .. 


•1* 


i 


769 
618 
887 


706 
55o 
9»7 


679 

457 
688 


696 

467 
689 


873 

637 
838 


731 


„ Other* — 

Hindu* ... 
Sikh* 

Muhammadant 


•*■ 
• M 


815 
739 

868 


854 
715 
060 


764 
663 
866 


706 
590 
7«5 


«97 
646 

78S 


835 
808 

915 


901 

ss 


Total Jats- 

Hindus ... 
5*f*Ar 

MmmammsuUu* 


• a. 


795 

B 


839 
«94 
940 


650 
848 


686 
58i 
709 


68a 
641 

795 


81 a 
828 
899 
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Chapter 







NUMBER OF F k u M. F 5 PER I.COO MALES. 


Cute, Tribe or Rac« 


















• 




At all a C et 


o-s 


5-12 


13- IS 


iS-«o 


so- 40 


4oaod 
orer. 


I 


s 


3 


4 


s 


6 


7 


8 - 


Kabul, Muhommadan 


'mm 


97» 


999 


906 


755 


1,016 


1.056 


954 


Kaiath, Hindus ... 




797 


!,OGO 


955 


685 


663 


7*6 


710 


Karral — 

Hindus with SUhs 




885 


737 


663 


463 


779 


1.003 


J.33I 


Kbantada, ifukammadans 


•M 


y * 


y* j 


y-y 




87-7 

°/7 




• wftfi 
I>190 


Kharral, Sfnhammadans 




8so 


916 


913 


778 


833 


834 


835 


Khattri, rWi- 

Hindus ... 
SiUis 


■•• 
M* 


8 5 i 
733 


883 
668 


97« 
929 


884 
874 


913 

695 


751 
589 


823 
766 


„ Kaklcar— 

Hindus ... 
Siihs 


• •• 


839 
539 


8 S i 
653 




679 
357 


837 
273 


940 
643 


794 
483 


Htrnius ... 
Silks 


... 


836 
763 


a 


885 
795 


585 
t 4 6 


844 

437 


790 
736 


954 
893 


„ Khanna— 
Hindu, ... 
SUhs 


Hi 
■•• 


801 
706 


800 
1,267 


S97 
733 


733 
635 


1.051 
280 


758 
648 


1,006 
1,047 


_ Malhntra — 
Hindus ... 
Sikhs 


■ at 

••• 


865 
807 


876 
1,039 


876 


689 


8 S 3 

I 00 J 


848 
831 


«5 


„ Seth- 

Hindus ... 
Siihs 




9So 


871 


1,866 

*»/4 


004 
1 62c 


So? 


8l6 

7o6 
700 


1,-87 

1 TOO 


Other Khattris— 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs , , . 


• ■■ 


700 

770 


026 

5,29 


707 

/y/ 
739 


734 


63J 


78l 

758 


808 

775 


Total Khartrls- 

Hindus ... 
Siths 


..♦ 
• •• 


808 

774 


914 
93« 


812 
740 


sf 


763 
630 


788 
765 


829 
778 


Khattar, Uuhammadans 


Ml 


1,076 


1,300 


»,U7 


1.455 


1,500 


1,033 


849 


Khoja, Muhammadant 




96S 


978 


93S 


929 


908 


>,053 


902 


Khokhir, Muhammadans 


•■• 




Oil 


8c8 
050 


7*11 
73* 


890 




7/4 


Kori— 

Hindus ~. 


... 


7«3 


938 


898 


819 


708 


607 


668 


Kunjra, Muhammadans 


Ml 


983 


1,091 


994 


759 


95o 


1,051 


931 


Lobaw- 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs 


■•• 
... 


Iff 


808 


8k 


650 
803 


734 

700 


1,016 
084 


K 


Mahtam— 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs 

Muhatnma da n s 


• 

Ml 
... 


mo 
big 


1 ,001 
9So 
81 0 


889 
871 


770 

7/y 
760 
80S 


670 
906 


897 
800 

°yy 


000 

684 
7SI 


Mazhabi, AMI ... 


BM 


701 


943 


887 


7S" 


• 553 


590 


74' 


Mcgh, Jftftfei ... 




911 


963 


83S 


8,9 


9«3 


989 


862 


McoChirklot, Muhammadan 

Dulot, 
, v Landawat, „ 


V ... 


8«7 
8£o 

>»«73 
L0S7 


968 

Oil 
916 
817 


897 

01 2 

864 

9«S 


779 
818 
842 
862 


773 
7 Jo 

794 
797 


7«5 
957 
1.3*6 
1,186 


692 
838 
1.614 
1.367 


Mughal, Chogatta, Muhamma 
a Dhamial, l( 


dans 


757 
143 


870 
113 


596 
110 


661 
14. 


>.037 
88 


810 
379 


73f 
106 


m Total 


... 


834 


8S0 


751 


743 


878 


931 


798 


Hindus ... 
Sikhs 

Muhammadans 


... 
••• 


833 

se 


893 
770 
958 


844 

833 


635 
6 8 

779 


770 
768 
84S 


863 
874 
954 


85« 
9*9 
833 
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NUUBIB OB FBMALBS PER 1.000 MALES. 




Caste, Tnhc or Race. 


At all ages 


o-5 


5-12 


12-15 


15-20 


20-40 


40 and 

over. 


1 


9 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Pachh 


ida Bbantka, Muhamma- 


9l6 


1,012 


858 


623 


870 


878 


1.149 


* 
•• 
n 


dans. 
Hinjraoo, ,, ... 
Sohu t ... 
Sukhrra, f , ... 


96. 

9JO 

779 


M34 
1,139 


1,004 
670 
1,023 


690 

7»7 


836 
984 
913 


i.o54 
i."5o 

073 


933 
1.056 

S«7 


Phiph 


-a, Muhammadans 


801 


1.333 


56. 


971 


1,539 


699 


690 


Rajpa 


t— 

Hindus 

Muhammadans ... 


822 
883 


• 

869 
95 1 


821 

847 


657 
761 


69 
847 


875 
915 


840 

889 


Rajpat Alpial, Muhammadans... 


887 


938 


769 


719 


640 


1,0 so 


907 


m 


Andauria, Hindus 


785 


456 


643 


269 


698 


99i 


1.007 


ii 


Bargojar— 


















Hindus ... 
Muhammadans ... 


7<7 
958 


762 
i.i°5 


704 
803 


491 
711 


S»9 
865 


708 
1,005 


847 
1,011 


» 


Rirti Mukamm.id.int 


865 


78a 


873 


607 


830 


914 


950 


it 


Bagiil, Muhiirnrr.ud . 'k 


930 


1,089 


868 


767 


972 


1,028 


798 


»> 


Bfulrral Sfuhimmarfms 


959 


935 


803 


757 


1,098 


1,104 


953 


i» 


Bhatt.— 

Hindus *•* ••• 
A r w i!> miftad ti HS ■ ■ • 


73« 
871 


694 
922 


753 
787 


546 
717 


649 
801 


737 
933 


834 
93* 


>• 


f h a n K a n — ■ 
Hindus ... 
Muhammadant 


714 
904 


826 

973 


111 
886 


660 
779 


572 
863 


707 
914 


73a 
939 


•i 


Chib, Muhammadans ... 


i,°99 


1,008 


982 


1,158 


1,007 


1.438 


933 


it 


Dadwal, 


',209 


846 


671 


854 


947 


1.844 


1,679 


H 


Dehia— 
Hindus ... 


7<4 
779 


73^ 


44Q 

806 


66; 
685 


808 
695 


968 
79> 


585 
799 


N 


Dham : .a!. Muhammadans 


919 


683 


1.023 


1,036 


1,158 


1,030 


753 


il 


Dhanial, Muhammadans 


9.8 


1,141 


900 


723 


926 


924 


E83 




Dhudi, Muhammadans 


888 


1,064 


873 


95a 


834 


85S 


843 


il 


Gaurwa— 
Hindus 

Muhammadans 


776 


1.010 
1,092 


772 
760 


606 
750 


388 
926 


825 
786 


808 
811 


♦t 


Ghore*aha — 

Hindu* ... ••• 

Muhammadans 


75« 

924 


700 
89, 


627 
929 


583 
847 


626 
654 


799 
1,04^ 


908 

955 


M 


Gondal, Muhammadans 


857 


9«4 


833 


637 


962 


858 


886 


H 


Goleria, Hindus 


aft 

1,067 


057 


7*1 


S*\n>n 
0 _ u 


501 


f f\ A I 




ti 


Hon, Muhammadans ... 


819 


963 


801 


773 


767 


817 


843 


>■ 


Ja In, Hindus 


637 


i.4«7 


765 


408 


455 


510 


567 


» 


Jalap, Muhammadans ... 


i.S'7 


2,79i 


1.7U 


3,000 


»,<555 


1,004 


789 


» 


]amwal, Hindus 


1,238 


846 


753 


1,162 


1.389 


t.39o 


1,350 


n 


Janiua, Muhammadans 


891 


849 


818 


770 


920 


97* 


899 


ii 


Jasrotia, Hindut 


1,682 


538 


1.056 


800 


8,000 


2,000 


4.M3 


» 


Jaswal, Hindus 


997 


800 


779 


646 


'354 


1.070 


U95 


» 


Jatu— 
//inWu* ... 
Muhammadans 


698 
877 


78i 
1,099 


t 


S! 
605 


669 
S43 


690 
903 


652 
829 
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Chapter 



Number or fimales per 1,000 miles. 



Carte, Tribe or Race. 


At all age*. 


o-s 


S-12 


ta-15 


15— «0 


20-40 


40 and 


1 


3 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Rajput, Jorihra, Muhammadans 


795 


887 


646 


674 


341 


986 


988 


a 


Jodba, Muhammadans ... 


621 


706 


842 


750 


1,000 


5S7 


625 


H 


Jola Muhammadans ... 


854 


879 


867 


823 


*3i 


873 


818 


N 


Kanial, Muhammadans 


880 


1,114 


763 


73a 


671 


956 


925 


•1 

» 


Hindus 


D,. 
853 


1,022 
1.007 


940 

7>5 


814 

630 


465 
875 


815 
808 


74» 
«.049 


» 


Katoch, j»Mf» 


088 


68s 


667 


79a 


857 


1,54* 


1,066 


• 1 


Ketwal, Muhammadans 


OA* 


1,010 


720 


804 


089 


1,315 


8iS 


» 


Khichi, J/uW.^W 


891 


9*3 


86a 


8a S 


806 


930 




V 


Kutlehria, ... 


987 


696 


712 


594 


889 


M74 


•«4 


•I 




845 


933 


733 


53« 


865 


844 


1,03a 


ft 


Ludda, Hindus 


8*3 


600 


642 


503 


399 


I,ta6 


1,058 


* 


Mair, Jfu*amn,iJ INI ... 


1,007 


870 


85a 


830 


1,023 


■,»3« 


1,030 


M 


Hindus ... m 
Muhammadans 


5°7 
921 


S61 
1,051 


et~jz 

% 


549 
721 


503 
751 


43» 

933 


985 


f 


Manhas — 
Hindus ... 
Muhammadans 


804 
803 


777 
853 


94a 

743 


636 
619 


786 
740 


884 
845 


8.8 
863 


n 


Man), ituhammadans ... 


926 


9<>3 


812 


798 


983 


961 


1,006 


« 


Mankotia, Hindus ... 


1,020 


718 


776 


1,000 


120 


1,361 


1,120 


it 


Mckan, Muhammadans 


877 


9)7 


90a 


699 


913 


875 


CI " 

883 


tl 


Nira, J/«4ufTjmu Ji»:.v ... 


836 I 964 


948 


718 


979 


643 


928 


if 


Nun, Muhammadans ... 


896 


994 


799 


021 


TOO 


980 


87I 


■■ 


Pathaoia— 
//•arftt* ... 


907 


737 


677 


647 


970 


1,134 


981 


f 


Bi it. a _ a w * a 

Pathial, Hindus 


1,002 


901 


927 


8IS 


900 


1.374 


913 


tt 


Pundir— 

Hindus ... „. 


3,688 
a.095 




DO? 

656 


I,2O0 
1.226 


a& 


S,43» 
3.573 


5.048 
3.653 


» 


Panwar— 
Hindus ... 
Muhammadans 


811 
916 


969 
956 


770 

no p. 


611 

793 


562 
897 


898 
996 


847 
876 


n 


Ragbansi, Muhammadans 


80S 


1,035 


880 


81S 


807 


78i 


66S 


w 


Ranial, Mukamm.idan. ... 


2071 


2.500 


1.833 


'.939 


1,359 


a.536 


I9M 


*9 


Rar.jha, JfuAammaiam... 


885 


972 


045 


005 


95° 


87O 


930 




Rathi. Hindus 


908 


1,001 


92O 


O50 


796 


99 s 


4949 ■ 

884 


» 


Rathor— 

/tWuf ... 

Sikhs ... ... 


690 
909 
743 


1,126 
040 
1,400 


748 

953 
«.«5o 


5eo 
815 
733 


709 
«93 

2,000 


604 
928 
362 


853 
897 


»» 


Salehrta— 
Hindus m ... 
Muhammadans 


687 
92s 


627 
080 


854 

823 


710 
670 


555 
801 


793 
I poo 


57« 
1,024 


M 


Satti Wubmnariaw ... 


237 


600 


882 


538 


35a 


100 


294 


» 


SU1 Muhammadans ... 


838 


95 » 


846 


754 


828 


845 


783 




Tanwari Muhammadans 


83a 


75» 


667 


444 


1,091 


iiOSt 


81a 
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Number or Females pi* i.ooo males. 



Custe, Tribe or Race. 






















All at ages. 


o-5 


5-13 


ia— 15 


15— ao 


20-4> 


40 and over. 


i 


2 


. . 

3 




4 




5 


6 




7 


8 


Rajput ^l^ J ' Hindiu 


• •• 


784 


- - — — 
1, oca 


943 


644 


603 


811 


— — — 

7«S 


„ Tiwana Muhammadans 


993 


1.043 


922 




1,074 


1,065 


960 


„ Wattu, Muhammad 


ms 


867 


1,039 


849 


699 


854 


880 




Rot, hindus, with Siihs 




827 


890 


789 


'30 


654 




881 




... 


639 


667 


643 


i.aoo 


,6 7 


S34 


81S 


Saini, Hindus 


... 


8S* 


886 


797 


74i 


789 


888 


888 


S»tti. Muhammadans 


... 


1,007 


974 


913 


779 


. —X aa 

1,065 


1.103 


1.030 


Sayad- 

., Buichari. Uuhan 




91a 


913 


?94 


850 


7Bj 


1,003 


87« 


„ MashhaHi, Muhimma- 
dans. 

Tatal Sayads, Muham- 
madans. 


901 

933 


94a 

970 


812 

908 


74i 
816 


998 
9»9 


988 

968 


879 
935 


Schnai— 

Hindus ... 
Sikhs „ 


Ml 


903 
1750 
619 


94a 

■M 

4 ag 


1,025 
154 


657 
3,000 


833 
1,167 


890 

333 
1 000 


928 

»,ooo 
4*9 


Sept, Hindus 




1.094 


958 


1.01a 


1,000 


1.335 


1.324 


986 


Sod, //inrfiu with 57*k 




880 


89a 


9* 


849 


1.348 


747 


86a 


Tagah— 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 


... 
ft! 


*44 

894 


960 
1.358 


782 
94» 


693 
574 


656 
657 


875 
932 


937 
816 


Tbakar, Hindus ... 




<595 


733 


738 


J,i67 


750 


59« 


738 



Note.— The fignrei in this Sub Table hive been calculated from the data in Table XIV of Volume It ard 
Me therefore for British Territory (both Provinces) only. 
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OCCUPATION. 

I. The nature Of the figures.— The difficulties of obtaining a correct 
return of occupations are great in most countries, and in India, where the Census 
enumeration is effected by a half-educated agency they appear to be well-nigh 
insuperable. The instructions issued contained, as it was inevitable they should 
contain, several subtle distinctions, which it was impossible to make the enume- 
rating staff understand. Consider for a moment the confusion of thought which 
commonly exists regarding caste and occupation. The ordinary Jat, if asked his 
caste, will as often as not reply samindar or 'cultivator' even when serving in the 
Army, and it is certain that in most cases the enumerators recorded a Chura or 
'Khak-rob', as a sweeper by occupation without more ado, because it is 
obviously the business of a sweeper to sweep, and further questions as to his 
occupation would have been superfluous. On the other hand, the educated mind, 
especially the legal intellect, found in the instructions ample scope for subjecting 
the authorities, not omitting the hapless Provincial Superintendent, to a severe 
cross-examination. For instance, our instructions required the entry of the 
'occupation ' or ' means of subsistence', and a favourite conundrum was 'what 
should be recorded in the case of a Government official with a large private 
income and a small salary ? ' Should he be shown as living on the private income 
or the salary ? Clearly in such a case the right course was to record the answer 
given, though perhaps on a future occasion it would be best to ask first for 
the occupation and only record the means of subsistence in the case of those who 
have no occupation. Another favourite question was ' how is a receiver of stolen 
goods to be recorded ? ' Obviously that profession is rarely, if ever, advertized, 
and in this, as in so many cases, it is a question whether a palpably incorrect 
answer is to be recorded, or whether the answer should be ignored and the 
enumerator's finding of fact returned. Clearly in such a case the only practi- 
cable course is to accept a man's reply, even though it may be notoriously or 
demonstrably incorrect. 

Subsiatary occupation. — Profiting by the experience of former censuses 
the instructions provided two columns for each , actual worker — one to show 
his principal occupation, and another to show his subsidiary occupation, if any. 
' Subsidiary ' was translated, and, I think, correctly, by imdadi or auxiliary, and 
this term did not, as a general rule, cause any difficulty, but many cases arose 
in which it was exceedingly difficult to say how a dependant who was also an 
actual worker in that he followed a subsidiary occupation should be shown. For 
example, if a boy is dependent on his father, a cultivator, for his subsistence, but 
tends his father's cattle, it would be hardly correct to show him as an actual 
worker, and enter his principal occupation as cattle-grazing; and such an entry 
would have led to a reductio ad absurdum, for probably over 50 per cent, of 
the boys of the agricultural classes do some kind of work, though they are ac- 
tually dependants and ought to be so shown in our Tables. In such cases 
the test is, I think, whether anything is directly earned and contributed to the 
family resources. Thus, if a lad herded the village cattle and earnt something, 
in money or in kind, he should be deemed an actual worker ; whereas if he only 
herds those of his family, his position is like that of the wife who cooks her 
husband's food, and who, though she thus contributes in a sense to his earnings, 
remains dependant on him. Nevertheless in a country in which the family, 
rather than the individual, is the social unit cases must often arise in which it 
is impossible to say where the line between actual workers and dependants 
should be drawn, and perhaps, (though one shrinks from even hinting at making 
the instructions more complicated), it would be possible to have a separate 
column for ' dependants following a specified auxiliary occupation ' to meet 
such cases as the one described. 

Dependants. — Following the precedent of 1891 those who were not actual 
workers, but who were entirely dependent on others for maintenance, were 
entered as dependants, but with this improvement that they were shown in a 
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separate column, so that the schedule was intelligible in itself, and thus the 
return of dependants is, or ought to be, more accurate than it would have been 
in 1891, had dependants been tabulated from the record. 

In 1891, however, dependants, though recorded, were not tabulated as 

returned, it being thought that a more 
Punjab Ccn,us Report, 189a. i a 7 4- correct impression of the working popula- 

tion would be obtained by an age tabula- 
tion than by the distinction of dependants and others made by the enumerators. 
It was, as Mr. Maclagan says, a subject' of regret that this decision was arrived 
at in 1891, for a visit to the carpet factories, at Amritsar, shows that there is 
no limit of age for actual workers, and gives one the impression that only young 
boys, often mere children, are or can be employed in the manufacture of 
carpets. Whether it is because adults in India lose the faculty of distinguish- 
ing shades of colour or because chtld-labour is cheaper, I cannot say, but the 
fact remains that a large proportion of the actual workers in the manufacture of 
carpets, shawls, etc., in the large towns arc well under 15 years of age On this 
occasion, however, dependants have been tabulated according to the entries 
recorded, and this, though it prevents any real comparison with the figures of 
1 89 1 , should make the present statistics of more value. Various other difficulties 
which arose in making the entries of dependants may be briefly touched upon 
here. It was frequently difficult, and some times impossible, to make enumera- 
tors understand the difference between * subsidiary ' and ' dependant 1 and so 
to meet our wishes, a good many filled up all the three columns and 'returned 
people as both actual workers, with a subsidiary occupation, and as dependants 
Such entries, however, gave little real difficulty in tabulation, as the age and sex 
entries were a practical guide, women and children in arms being rarely clerks or 
cultivating tenants. Again, in many cases dependants could v\ot specify the oc- 
cupation of the absent father or husband on whom they were dependant and 
this was usually the case with women whose husbands were in Africa or Eastern 
Asia, for in such cases correspondence appears to be limited to remittances and 
the occupation was vaguely returned as* service', though in many cases it must 
be trade or labour of some kind. 

2. The Classification of Occupations.— For the benefit of the uninitiated 
it may be as well to explain the system on which occupations have heen classified 
in compiling Table XV of Volume II. First, occupations are divided into eizht 
Classes, each class being sub-divided into orders, thus :— 

Class. Order. 

!i. Administration, 
ii. Defence, 
iii. Foreign and Feudatory State service. 

B. Pasture and Agri-f iv. Provision and care of Live Stock, 
culture. \ v . Agriculture. 

C. Personal service ...«{ vi. Personal, Household and Sanitary service. 

vii. Food and drink, etc. 

viii. Light, firing and forage, 
ix. Buildings. 

x. Vehicles and vessels. 

xi. Supplementary requirements. 

xii. Textile Fabrics and dress. 

xiii. Metals and Precious stones. 



D. (0 preparation and 
supply of material < 
substances by hand. 



xiv. Glass, Pottery and stoneware, 
xv. Wood, Cane and leaves, etc. 
Wi. Drugs, dyes, gums, etc. 



xvii. 

E. Commerce, trans- f xviii. Commerce. 

port and storage. \ xix. Transport and storage. 

F. Profession , ( Lcarn ed and artistic professions. 

(. xxi. Sport and amusements. 

G. Unskilled Labour,.. •{ xxiii. Unskilled Labour. 

H. Independent ..,•{ xxiv. Independent of work. 
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The orders are further sub-divided into sub-orders, and the latter again into 
groups of one or more occupations. 

3. General distribution by occupation.— Taking the total population 
Subsidiar Table i °^ l ^ese Provinces it is seen that just on 

*' ,My * ' 58 per cent, of the population is directly 

dependent on agriculture, including pasture, while only 19 37 per cent, are em- 
ployed in the preparation 
and supply of material 
substances. Comparison 
with the data of 1891 is 
made in the margin and 
briefly the differences may 
be explained thus :— 



Chfs 

A. Ciovernment 

B. Agriculture 
C Personal Services 
D. Artiz*n§ 
B. 
F. 

G. Unskilled Labour 

H. Independent 




Punjab Census Report, 1893, f 375. 

A, Government. — The numbers of the population in Government service 
are now 564,720 as against 603,305 in 1891, a decrease of 6 4 per cent. This 
is due to the fact that in 1891 a vast number of village menials and others in 
Ludhiana and Nabha were included in ' other village servants,' and so classified 
as in Government service. But on this occasion the figures probably underesti- 
mate the number of menials in Government employ, for it appears that the 
enumerators in many cases entered service (mulastmat) without further details, 
so that many such menials have been shown under ' personal services ' (group 68) 
in consequence. Probably on a future occasion the instructions to enumerators 
on this point should be amended. 

The Service of Local and Municipal bodies is now returned by 30,013 

souls as against 20,761 in 





District. 






Local sbrtice." 


1901. 


1891. ; 


Jhang 


• ■• 






446 


to ! 


Oujranwala 


• •• 




••* 


1.558 


770 


AmriUar 


• 






3537 


1,688 


Gurdaspur 


• •1 


• •• 


M* 


l,2«3 


630 


Karnal ... 


... 


■M 




963 


37a 


Rawalpindi 


MM 


• •• 




1,179 


586 


His.ar .„ 


..« 




■ •• 


739 


466 



•In Gujrat the figures are 1,333 in 1901, 903 in 1891,— obviously due to 
a misclasiificalion. 



1 89 1, an increase of 44 5 
per cent., the most notice- 
able increases being in the 
marginally noted Districts. 
It is not easy to explain 
these increases. The 
development of the colo- 
nized areas in J hang and 
Gujranwala and the 
transfer of Tahsil Thane- 
sar to Karnal go far to 
explain the figures for 
those Districts, but as- 
suming that the classification was accurate both in 1901 and 1891, one would 
have expected a decrease in Hissar and elsewhere. Doubtless there is a great 
tendency for Local Bodies to increase their establishments, but possibly many 
of their employe's were classified as Government servants 1 o years ago when the 
distinction was less understood. 

B. Pasture and Agriculture combined show an increase of 61 percent., 
which is a little less than the increase of 6 8 per cent, in the general population. 
This is fully accounted for by the tendency to develope industries. Agriculture 
alone shows a slightly higher increase of 6*4 per cent., but the increase would 
have been greater had not ' agricultural labourers ' decreased considerably, for 
taking land-owners and tenants alone, we have now 14,770,000 souls, including 
dependants, as against 13,330,000 in 1891, an increase of io'8 per cent, in these 
two occupations. This increase is significant of the development of canals and 
the colonization of uncultivated tracts in the past decade. Canals call for 
general labour rather than agricultural, and this probably explains in part the 
marked increase in general labourers (832,689 as against 371,940 in i89i,an 
increase of 124 per cent.) and possibly of sweepers and scavengers (762,784 as 
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against 521,314 in 1891, an increase of 46 per cent.), for many labourers 
being sweepers by caste have doubtless been so returned. It is worth noting 
that the Chenab Colony returns over 1 10,000 Chuhras, of whom the great 
majority have doubtless been employed on the field-work necessitated in bring- 
ing that area under cultivation. 

Landholders and Tenants. — An attempt was made to obtain data classi- 
fied in some detail of the numbers of landholders and tenants. The variety of 
tenures is great and it would have been of interest to obtain precise data, but 
it is doubtful whether we have been successful. For example, superior proprie- 
tors have only been returned in the Chenab Colony, though they are found in many 
Districts and, the Colony, Jhelum and Rohtak Districts return considerable 
numbers of tenants ' unspecified,' no distinction between occupancy tenants and 
those holding at will or on lease having been observed. Still the returns are 
of some interest and value as they stand. The yeomen (5,160), peasants 
(1 17,1 17), and capitalists (233) are returned in the Chenab Colony only, as are 
the 34,123 tenants under them. The malguzars are returned only in the States 
of Mandi and Chamba, in which, and in other Hill States, the peasantry hold 
their lands rather as perpetual tenants of the State than as full owners. 

Out of the 14,775,983 souls directly dependent on agriculture over 62 per 
cent, are owners, and of these the vast majority are cultivating owners. There 
are also 57,000 mortgagees of whom 41,000 are cultivating holders, and these 
figures are doubtless below the mark. Occupancy tenants who sub-let have been 
shown amongst land-holders (No. 36), and number over 63,000. Cultivating 
occupancy tenants number over 1,281,000. 

Tenants-at-will number some 3,144,000 of whom 52,000 sub-let their land 
and an important class of cultivators are the partners in cultivation who num- 
ber 369,000, and are found mainly in Kama), Ambala, Ludhiana, Ferozepur and 
Patiala. 

C. Personal services show a marked increase of 15 6 per cent, due, as ex- 
plained above, to the cor» 
rect classification of vil- 
lage menials. That this 
explanation is correct is 
also deducible from the 
marginal figures, which 
show that in several Dis- 
tricts our figures for 
sweepers by caste are now 
in closer accord with 
those for sweepers by 
occupation, though I am 
inclined to think that the 
present figures have gone to an extreme and that the Chuhra-Chamar is more 
often a general labourer than a sweeper or scavenger, or that at least he com- 
bines both functions. 

Classes D and E include the preparation and supply of material substances, 
(including both the necessities of life and supplementary requirements, or 
luxuries), and commerce, transport and storage. It is no doubt impossible to 
distinguish, in any country and more especially in India, between the man who 
prepares a commodity and the man who supplies it, but the latter is a trader 
as well as an artizan, and it is therefore inevitable that these two classes should 
overlap. Still greater is the overlapping within the orders in class D, which 
includes all the artizan population : for example the blacksmith is often a car- 
penter and if asked his trade will reply ■ Lohar-Tarkhan,' so that it is a matter of 
pure chance whether he be returned as a blacksmith in group 328 or as a carpenter 
in group 344. And again he may be employed, temporarily, as a builder, and 
thus appear in group 163, or in a carriage factory and so appear in group 171 
and thus affect the totals of the orders. The ordinary mistri will lepaii f one»s 
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roof, furniture or dog-cart, all equally badly it is true, and it is impossible to 
say in which order he should be returned. In short the division of labour has 
not yet been carried for enough to enable us to classify the industrial population 
on European lines. The result is that the attempt to compare the figures of 
1 891 with those of the recent census is a hopeless one and the conclusions sug- 
gested by the following notes have very little value. 

E. Under Commerce there is a marked increase, but under Artizans a corre- 
sponding decrease, due to 



Group. 


1901 


1891. 


No* 83. £toc#ts And general ihopkccp* 

cr*. of 18- 1 
No. 1*4 of 1001 

No. 355, general shopkeepers, ol 1891 ... 
Mo. 398 of 1901 


... 

38,401 

343."' 


495,034 
50,874 


Total 


371,633 


545.9°8 



a difference in classifica- 
tion. In 1891 general 
shopkeepers were returned 
in two groups (No. 83 in 
sub-order 19, Order VII, 
Food and Drink and No. 
255, in sub-order 56, 
Order XVIII, Commerce), 
and the majority appear 
to have been then included in the former, whereas the present return includes 
them all in one group (No. 398 in Order XVII I). 

It would seem that there is a greatly increased tendency for the cultivating 
classes, and those dependent on them, to sell their produce at each harvest (it 
is possibly already pledged) to the village shopkeeper and in turn to buy their 
daily supply of him. As a result, grain-dealers have increased from 36,274 in 
1891 to 339,852 persons in 1901. Salt-dealers have also risen, from 11,787 to 
19,034. Adding these figures to those in the inset above it will be found that 
shopkeepers of all classes show an apparent increase of 33 per cent. 

D. Artisans. — The detailed figures for certain important classes of artizans 

given in the margin may be 
of interest. It is noticeable 
that goldsmiths have ap- 
parently decreased by 
more than one-fifth, but 
the decrease does not 
seem to be real, many 
more dealers in gold and 
silver and wire-drawers 
having been returned than 
in 1891. How far this 
difference in the returns 
represents a tendency to 
• Excluding dmien in piece-goods. specialize in different 

branches of the trade, I cannot say, but the figures for the four wealthy Districts 

given in the margin indi- 
cate a tendency for the 
trade in the precious me- 
tals to centralize in Amrit- 
sar and Ludhiana, and to 
decay in the neighbouring 
Districts. The uncertain- 
ty in the relative value of 
the precious metals has 
not been favourable to the 
petty sunar in out-lying 
tracts, remote from the 
great marts, and the 
wealthier members of the 
trade appear to have 







Total. 


Increase or 


Occupation. 




1901. 


1891. 


decrease 
per cent. 


Masons and bailders 
Carpenters and black- 
smith*. 
Goldsmiths ... 
Leather-workers 
Potters ... 
Tailors, etc.* 
Woollen-industries 
Cotton-weavers 


109,808 
663.585 

126.195 

y67 795 
381,526 

I45.0f5« 

38.080 

914.797 


96.977 
£73 403 

159.34^ 
6S8.656 
269756 
135,721 

52,057 
1,067,451 


+ U3 
-t'5-5 

—208 
fii'S 

+ 4 5 
+ 67 
+ 188 

-M3 1 



Amrits&r. 




I90I. 


I89I* 


Goldsmiths ... 
Gold and silver dealers 
Gold wire-drawsrs 


• +. 


Il8 

7.132 
4 779 


*93 


Total 


... 


13,019 




Ludhiana. 

Golds nithj 

Hoshiarpur. 
Goldsmiths ... ... 

W i re -d ra wars ... ... 


— . 

... 

... 


3.503 

2.975 

3.«°S 
3,cui 


5 349 

7.««i 
11 


Goldsmiths ... ... 

Wire-drawers ... M 




3,8o6 
a 539 


.,8 | 



found it profitable to migrate to the markets on the line of rail. 
3«i 
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Cotton-weaving now gives employment or support for less than a million 

souls all told, in spite of a 
remarkable increase in 
J hang, and a substantia) 



District. 


rjoi. 


1891. 


Ihang 

Muaaffargarh ... 

Gujrmt ... ... 

Ludhiana ... ... 


... 

Ma 


94.409 
I4.««3 
33,154 
«9,9M 


t«.373 
41,989 
27.721 



increase in the numbers 
returned in M uzaffargarh, 
while the two great cen- 
tres, Gujrat and Ludhiana, 
appear to have suffered 
materially from the competition with imported piece-goods. 

Woollen industries, on the other hand, show a remarkable development, the 

Districts favourably situ- 



District. 


IJOI. 


1891. 


AmriUar 


... ... ... 


10,074 




Gur Jaipur 




4,388 


3>3'0 


Delhi 


... ... *•■ 


614 


99» 


Karnal 


... ... ... 


M74 


1.9*9 


AmbJli 


... 


158 


1,062 




... ... ... 


7 a 


331 


jullundur 


... ... »•• 


9»9 


1,216 




... ... •■* 


>.°94 


1,688 












Paper 

Book, and printing 
Watches and clock* 
Toys, etc. 
Musical in 
Bangles, etc. 
Furniture 



190:. 



3,935 
10,717 
1.602 
9W 
S82 
■3.139 
479 



1891. 



2.208 
8.822 
1.094 
5476 
'43 
•5 Jos 

4.7*5 



ated for the supply <A 
wool showing most in- 
crease. Two or three 
carpet factories hav« been 
started at Batala in Gur- 
daspur, and the trade in 
Amritsar is flourishing. 
On the other hand, this 
industry has almost dis- 
appeared in most of the Districts in which it was carried on on a small scale. 

In Order XI, supplementary requirements, there has been a marked increase 
from 56,590 persons to 226,098, owing chiefly to the inclusion of a new group, 
1 Plough and other agricultural implement-makers,' which is very numerous, 
amounting to 140,025 souls. 

Luxuries. — As a rule, the figures show marked increases, but the numbers 

remain very small for a 
population of over twenty 
millions. 582 persons are 
sufficient to supply these 
Provinces with musical 
instruments, but probably 
most native instruments 
are home-made. Yet 
23,129 souls live by mak- 
- ing bangles. The falling 

of in furniture-makers points to some error in classification. 

In drugs and dyes there is a remarkable falling of — amounting to 44 per 
cent. — chemists and druggists having fallen from 22,835 m *&9 X t0 7i 2 °&i an ^ 
dye-workers and sellers from 10,762 to 7,436. The increasing use of imported 
aniline dyes fully accounts for the latter, but it is not so easy to explain the 
former. 

G. Unskilled Labour, not agricultural. — This now forms a separate class, 
having been included in 1891 in Indefinite and Independent. In 1891 the 
number returned under this head was 458,279, but it is now 900,439, an increase 
of 96-5 per cent. Clearly large numbers of agricultural labourers, or persons 
so classified in 1891, have now been returned as general labourers, but the 
increase may well be in great part a real one, many field labourers having taken 
to eath-work on canals. 

Mendicants show a slight increase of 13,634 souls. The decrease in religi- 
ous mendicants is ap- 
parently not real, for beg- 
gars are rare in India and 
probably nearly all 
the mendicants returned 
should be classed as re- 
ligious. 
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H. Means of subsistence independent of occupation. — This now forms a 
distinct class. The numbers show a great increase over the corresponding sub- 
orders of 1891, being now 884,066 persons as against 675,290 in that year, an 
increase of 31 per cent. The main increase is under rent, shares, etc. (not being 
land), but educational endowments and allowances from relatives, etc., also 
show a marked increase. Though special efforts were made to obtain the data, 
only 4, 198 persons are returned as dependent on remittances from emigrants in 
and out of India. The figures must be much under the mark, even if only those 
entirely dependent on such allowances have been so returned. 

4. Subsidiary occupations. — The subsidiary occupations having been 
recorded it was thought advisable to attempt to obtain some data to show what 
Sublidiar . T . ble IX were the principal pursuits 

Subs.d.ar, Table IX. q[ ^ ^ 

certain subsidiary occupations. I use the term, ' pursuits 1 because the principal 
occupations for which data were tabulated were not classified according to orders 
and sub-orders as in Table XV of Volume II and the other Subsidiary Tables of 
this chapter, each occupation shown in Subsidiary Table IX, being tabulated 
separately. 

The data obtained have a certain value, though they are probably incom- 
plete. For example, I am fairly certain that more than three men who are 
reservists are village servants, or vice versa. The figures show that, as might 
have been anticipated, the data for principal occupations alone do not give an 
adequate idea of the complexity of occupation in these Provinces. Thus 28,723 
land-owners are also village servants, but to these should be added 3,313 village 

servants who are also land* 
owners, and by this pro- 
cess some interesting 
results are obtained, as the 
marginal figures show. 
For instance 1 1 ,685 Gov- 
ernment officials appear 
as owning land, but con- 
versely 8,530 land-owners 
are also Government offi- 
cials, so that 20,215 
represents the total num- 
ber of officials who possess 
land. It is a little amus- 
ing to see 1,595 mendi- 
cants returned as owning land, and 2,365 land-owners recorded as also pursuing 
begging as a subsidiary occupation, but in India such entries are perfectly 
natural, and doubtless 3,960 males do combine the two functions of religious 
mendicancy and property holding, — indeed the numbers are probably under- 
stated. 

If we take the double set of figures together we find that very much the same 

classes combine the ten- 



By subsidiary 



Village servants ... 
Military servants ... 
Tenants ... 
Labourers ... 
Menials 
Moneylenders 
Priests 

Government officials 
Traders 



• as 

H 



3.3«3 
3 ,»Sl 
4.9*1 
4.635 
10,505 

6.553 
1.605 

8.53° 
« 3.733 
14.538 



By principal 



88,7*3 
4.3*> 

18,945 

6,073 
8,178 
7.'74 
4,4V 
11,685 
16,666 
15.962 



Total. 



32,036 

3i 866 

1 1, 60S 
18,683 

13 727 
6.045 
20,215 

30.399 
30,500 
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By snbsidiary 


By principal 


Total. 


Village servants ... 

Military servants ... .. 

Labourers ... m < 

Menials 

Mendicants 

Government officials 

Traders ... 

Artisans ... ... 


l.OOi 
396 

3-4*5 
*3.7S3 
3,5*3 
3.304 
4.33« 
4o,i5S 


4,943 
1.466 

7.074 
9437 
a.337 
3.1 7» 
5.478 
16.085 


6,844 

1,782 

>o.4» 
33«89 
4,860 
6.476 
0,809 
56,340 



ancy of land with other 
occupations. Further the 
relation of each set of 
figures to the other is not 
without interest, for where- 
as amongst the artizans 
we find 54»^93 wn ° sub- 
ordinate cultivation to 
their handicraft, there are 
no less than 32,047 who 
return their handicraft as 
subsidiary to their agricul- 
tural pursuits, a sign of the tendency amon^ the better classes of the artizan 
castes to acquire land and take to cultivation. The figures also throw 
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light on the condition of the menial castes, for in addition to 34,257 with 
whom cultivation is a subsidiary occupation, 17,615, or half as many again, 
have returned agriculture as their principal means of livelihood. These data 
tend to show that among the artizan and menial classes many are taking to 
agriculture and abandoning their hereditary occupations, but full light could only 
have been thrown on this point by tabulating the occupations of the castes con- 
cerned. This it was decided should not be done for any of the castes in these 
Provinces as no such movement as is indicated by the figures discussed above 
was believed to exist. We cannot indeed say that those figures prove that the 
lower castes are abandoning their traditional occupations for agriculture, because 
we have no data for 1891 with which to compare them, and further the menial 
and artizan castes have to a considerable extent held land as owners or occupancy 
tenants from a long period, but the numbers now shown to subordinate their 
hereditary pursuits to agriculture do, I think, show that these classes are obtain- 
ing a firm footing in the ranks of the agriculturists. It should further be pointed 
out that labourers, whether field labourers or earth-work and general labourers, 
are not included in the figures for menials. The numbers among them who are 
either owners or tenants of land amount to 22,107. 

As a general rule, if we put aside agriculture, occupations are not often 
_ . , , . £ a complex. Trade and 

Traders w-io arc also money-lenders ... ... 2,618 r . 

And vie* ttrsd ... ... ... ... 1,748 money-lending go to- 
Total ... ~4~tf6 S ether f - but the fi E ures 
given here must be well 

below the mark, for most 

traders lend money and are reluctant to let the fact be recorded in official 
documents. 

5. Occupations combined with agriculture.— It has been already 
noticed that agriculture and pasture support over 58 per cent, of the population 
in these Provinces, but if we exclude the figures for agriculturists (Class B) it 
will be found that out of 4,630,201 actual workers, 219,671 are partially agri- 
culturists, i.e., pursue agriculture as a subsidiary occupation. Moreover, these 
figures are probably below the mark, for a man who was a Government servant, 
and a co-sharer in a trading family with money invested in land would be 
returned as a trader by subsidiary occupation without mention of the land held 
on mortgage. In many cases the interest in land is a second subsidiary means 
of subsistence and we only attempted to record one subsidiary occupation. To 
obtain exact data all the occupations should be recorded. Taking the figures 

Percent*^ on actual worker, of partially agriculturists. ? S th fY St * n(I h O We Ver it is 

found that Government 
a. Government ira servants have returned rela- 

C. Personal Service* ... ... ... ... j-q tively most partially agricul- 

I SS^* 1 *"" Z "' Z Z jj Jurists, the Professions and 
p. Provisions ... ... ... ... T4 Commerce coming next, 

H. Independent Z Z Z at whlle Ge " eral LaboU ' « 

lowest of all, as one might 
expect. The proportions in each class depend probably in the main on the classes 
from which the occupations are recruited, but it may be conceded that money 
acquired in a profession, in trade or by artizans is most usually invested in land 
in some form or other. In the case of Government service so many officials are 
now taken from the landed classes that one is surprised to find that the percentage 
of partially agriculturists is only it -2 per cent., and the more so in that many 
Government officials invest their savings in land. 

6. Proportions of the actual workers and dependents — Out of the 

total population of 26,842,611 souls, in these Provinces, 16,592,910, or nearly 



6a per cent., are returned as dependents. This is a high ratio'of non-workers 
and it is clear that the line between those who are entirely dependent and those 
who pursue some subsidiary occupation but are virtually dependent on the prin* 
cipal workers has not been strictly drawn. Nevertheless, 1 think that the figure* 
represent an approximation to the truth, for it must be borne in mind that the 
bulk of the Mohammadan population observe par da, more or less rigid, and 
there would be, in consequence, a tendency to return the great majority of the 
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Mohammadan women as dependants, even if they contributed directly by their 
earnings to the support of the household. We have rot separate figures for 
religions or castes in the case of occupations, and so it is impossible to say 
whether relatively more dependants were returned among Mohammadans than 
among Sikhs or Hindus, but it is common knowledge that the Mohammadan 
peasantry cannot employ their women in the field as the Hindus and Sikhs do, 
and that the Rajputs, as a class, would lose status if their women were so 
employed, while the Jats, if not Mohammadans, owe much of their prosperity to 
the help their women give in the lighter tasks connected which agriculture. 

The percentage of actual workers in each class is given in the margin. Ac- 

cordingto these data, those 
who live by agriculture 
have more persons depen- 
dent on them than any 
other class, though those 
who live by Commerce, 
Transport and Storage 



Class. 

H. Independent ... 
G. Unskilled labour 
C. Personal Services 
A Government ... 
D Material Substances ... 
F. Professions 
E. Commerce- m 
B. Agriculture 

have nearly as many. 



So 
45 
44 
43 
39 

I 



'lhese figures appear to show that many who follow subsidiary occupations 
connected with trade and agriculture have been returned as dependants. In the 
other cases the proportions are very much what we should expect, there being 
comparatively few dependent on pensioners, prisoners and mendicants, on 
unskilled labourers, or on servants. 

7- The occupations of women.-—Nothing impresses Indian visitors to 
Europe more than the extent to which women are employed, and there is no 
greater obstacle to progress in India than the prejudice against the rational 
employment of women in India in occupations to which they are naturally 
adapted. A great source of national wealth is thus lost to the country. This 

Subsidiary Table vili fact ' s 'l' ustrate( * bv our returns for women 

are only employed, in relatively large 
numbers, in the indefinite and disreputable ocupations. Out of females in these 
Provinces only 1,309,182 or io'6 per cent, are actual workers and their employ- 
ments are practically confined to personal and household services, the preparation 
of food and drink, light and firing, dress and general labour including earth-work, — 
in other words to menial occupations. Of these again 495,794 or over a third 
are females engaged in agriculture, of whom the majority are owners or tenants 
of land. Of some 196,00;) engaged in personal services three-fourths are sca- 
vengers or water-carriers : of 145,000 employed in preparing food 84,000 grind 
corn: and of 160,000 who make textile fabrics and dress, 68,000 are cotton- 
weavers, engaged in the hand industry. In other words, women when employed 
at all or allowed to earn a living must work at the most degrading and roughest 
occupations. 

8. Local Distribution of occupations — Taking the purely agricultural 
population, and excluding the small pastoral element, the figures show but 

subsidiary Table II. little change since 1891. 

As then the agricultural 

population in the Native States is nearly two-thirds (66 per cent.) of the total, 
while in British Territory it is only 55 per cent. In the Himalayan States it 
exceeds 80 per cent, and is high in Kurram, Kangra, Bannu, Hazara and 
Hissar, where it exceeds 70 per cent. In only one District does it fall below 40, 

and in only four others 
below 45 per cent. In the 
Districts of the North- 
West Dry Area the Agri- 
cultural population bears 
the same ratio to the 
whole as it does in the 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, but 
in the former case the 
industrial element in the 



District 


Percentage 
of agricul- 
tural popula- 
tion. 


Amritsar ... 
Lahore ... 
Multan ... 
Delhi ... 
Jhang 


... ... 

••• IM 
••• ... 
... ... 

... ... 


... ... 

... ... 

— ... 


394 
40 1 
4°*5 
411 
448 



cities, and in the latter the pastoral element, is somewhat higher. 
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The range of diversity in the industrial population is not very marked, 
rising from 3 8 per cent, in Kurram, to 316 in Jhang. It only fails to reach 10 



Distr ict. 



Percentage 
0< indus- 
trial popula- 
tion. 



Kurram 
Lokatti ... 
CKamba 

Mandi and Suktt 
Simla, vita Statu 



Ulnar 
Naham 



)elhf 
Multan 
Amritsar 
Jullundur 
Shahpur 
Ludhiana 
Lahore 




38 
64 

65 
82 
88 

9« 
94 
94 

3«"6 
394 
37-8 

349 
348 

34S 
334 

uri 

235 
21 "3 
31 I 
207 

SO" 



per cent, in the remote 
tracts, mostly small 
Native States, noted in 
the margin. In no Native 
States, except Maier 
Kotla, does the ratio 
amount to 20 per cent, 
but in 15 British Districts 
it is 20 per cent, or over 
as the marginal figures 
show. It is not a little 
remarkable that in the Dis- 
tricts of Jhang and Mul- 
tan, and to a less degree 
in Shahpur and Jhelum, 
the proportion of the in- 
dustrial population should 
be so high. Multan 
returned a still higher percentage of artizans (39/4 per cent.) in 1891. 

9. Occupations in Cities.— The difference between Indian and European 
conditions is strikingly illustrated by the figures for workers in the cities, Delhi, 

Lahore and Amritsar, less 
than 30,000 women, or 12 



Total population- 
Actual workers, male ... ... ... 317,09s 

female ... ... ... 39.4^9 per cent, of the actual 

32/>*o4 workers, being actual 



Dependents 



workers, whereas in London there are 719,331 females to 1,399,969 males (of ten 
years and upwards) engaged in occupations, equivalent to 34 per cent, of the 
actual workers. Facts like these throw light on the causes of India's poverty. 

It is also characteristic of the stage of industrial development in the Punjab 
that the city populations do not differ much in their elements from the total popu- 
lation. The total numbers supported by the learned and artistic professions only 
amount to 6 3 of the city populations. Government Officials are, however, rela- 
tively more numerous in the cities, especially in Lahore, and the numbers are 
somewhat below the mark, as at the time of the census many were on tour. How 
very far industries are from being centralized in the cities may be gathered from 
the fact that textile fabrics and dress only employ and support 72,317 souls or 
12*5 of their populations ; and cotton industries only 22,409 or less than 4 per 
cent. 

10. The organization of industry.— Under the old social system of these 
Provinces every tract, and to a certain extent, every village, was a self-contained 
economic unit, in which were produced the simple manufactures required by the 
community. This system facilitated the development of a caste system based 
on hereditary occupation. Below the land-holding tribe, and subject to its 
authority, were the various sacerdotal, artizan and menial classes, which have 
more or less crystallized into castes, and these classes were, economically and 
socially, closely dependent on the dominant tribes who owned the land and con- 
trolled its allotment. These castes were all more or less servile and were paid 
by a share of the produce of the soil, or more rarely by fixed allowances in kind, 
cash payments being probably a very recent innovation. But the better classes 
among them were also assigned land for maintenance, and this system was 
especially fostered by the priestly groups, so much so that according to Pathan 
custom all Sayads, all descendants of saints, and all descendants of mullahs of 
reputation for learning or sanctity are entitled to grants of free land called stri, 
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the amount of the grant varying according to the degree of inherited sanctity. 
In precisely the same way to Brahmans were given grants of land (sasan), 
varying in extent from a group of villages conferred by the State, to a mere plot 
granted by the village community or a section of it. The possession of such a 
grant conferred a high social status on the grantee, so that the sasani or bene- 
ficed Brahman of the hills stands higher than those who hold no such grants. 
Similar grants were also made to any religious personage or to a shrine or 
temple and by an extension of the same principle to men of the artizan classes. 
These grants were alike in character and conferred no absolute right of ownership, 
the grantee having an inherent power to resume a grant if the purposes for which 
it was made were not fulfilled, but the grants varied in degree, those to shrines 
or sacred personages to all intents and purposes conferring a permanent right of 
possession hardly distinguishable from ownership, and those made to menials 
being wholly precarious. The tenures thus conferred, whatever their precise 
legal nature, enabled the servile classes to eke out a living by cultivation, but it 
left them menials, or artizans, or priests as before, and custom forbade them to 
change their abode without the consent of the land-holders. And if the domin- 
ant tribe migrated its dependent castes went with it, the Brahmans of the tribe, 
its Bhats, Doms, and other menials migrating also, a custom which even now 
may be found in operation in many cases in the Chenab Colony. 

Thus each tribe, at least, if not each village, was, economically, a water- 
tight compartment, self-contained and independent of the outside world for 
the necessaries of life, but for commodities not obtainable within its own borders 
it depended on foreign sources of supply and on the outside castes, such as the 
Lubanas, or salt-traders, who formed no part of the tribal or village community. 
Thus there have never arisen, in this part of India, any great industries. Foreign 
trade, necessarily confined to the few large towns, was limited to superfluities or 
luxuries, and such industries as existed were necessarily on a small scale. Further, 
inasmuch as each community was absolutely independent as far as necessaries were 
concerned, the few industries which supplied luxuries never became firmly rooted 
and have succumbed at the first breath of competition. Everywhere in our 
official literature one reads of struggling industries in the small towns, though 
fostered by intermittent official encouragement, dying of inanition. The causes 
seem obvious enough. Everything essential can be, and for the most is, made 
in the village or locality, so that there never is a demand for imported articles of 
ordinary make, those made by the village artizans, however inferior in quality, 
satisfying all requirements. In good seasons there is some demand for articles 
of a better class, but when times are bad that demand ceases, and the industry 
languishes. Thus the village industries alone are firmly established. If the crop 
is short, every one from the landlord to the Chuhra, receives a diminished share, 
but small as the share may be it is always forthcoming, whereas in the towns 
the artizan is the first to suffer in times of scarcity, and if the scarcity is pro- 
longed the urban industries are extinguished. But if, on the one hand, these 
industries are precarious, the village industries are firmly established and will 
probably die hard in the face of the increasing competition which menaces them. 
Before touching on this point, I may note briefly another result of the weak- 
ness of the industrial position in the towns. 

The system of advances. — In the villages the artizans and menials are by 
custom share-holders in the community, in spite of their dependence on the land- 
holding tribes, but in the towns the artizan classes are entirely dependent on the 
capitalist classes without a customary right to share in the trade profits as 
compensation, and this unsatisfactory condition of things arises out of the sys- 
tem of advances to operatives which prevails on a very large scale, and especial- 
ly in the cities. This system appears to be, generally, as old as the industries 
themselves, and it has grown with their growth until it has become a serious 
menace to their progress. Thus in the case of the carpet-weaving and several 
other industries at Amritsar, it is said that each master artizan, who has workmen 
under him, owes Rs. 300 to 1,000 to his employer. This debt is called balance 
or baqi and when an artizan leaves one employer for another, the latter must, by 
the custom of the trade, refund the outstanding advance to the former and thus 
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himself become the artizan's creditor. In addition to this outstanding baqi, other 
advances are from time to time made to the artizan. These are called kharch 
and money due for work done is credited to this kharch, anything over and above 
the sum advanced being credited to the baqi. though in practice it is alleged by 
the capitalists themselves that on the kharch account the balance is usually 
against the workman, whose baqi in consequence is constantly increasing. It is 
admitted that the baqi constitutes an irredeemable debt, which the workman 
can never hope to liquidate and which thus renders him liable for life-long service 
to the capitalist, although interest is not charged on the amount outstanding. 
The system then precludes any attempt on the part of the operative to improve 
their skill or efficiency, for increased earnings would merely go to liquidate the 
baqi. It is small wonder if under this system several minor industries have 
decayed. 

11. Domestic and Factory Industries — An attempt has been made to 
obtain data showing the proportions of the actual workers in each industry who 

S.b, i(1 i ar7 T, b ,e.v. are employed in factories 

or work at their own homes. 

Such data are exceedingly difficult to obtain because it is hardly possible to define 
a factory. Thus in Gujrat a tendency is noted for artizans such as carpenters, 
blacksmiths and weavers, to combine, four or five working together at one shop, 
and, though such shops hardly constitute factories, it is impossible to say how 
far the workers in them have been returned as workers in factories. On the other 
hand, a comparison with the numbers of operatives returned in the Factories 
Report for 1900 shows that the Census figures are as a whole below the mark, 
for the Factory returns show 20,584 as the average number of operatives in 1900 
per diem, whereas only 16,472 are shown as actual workers in factories on March 
1st, 1901, in the Census Table (XV of Volume II). The deficiency is most mark- 
ed in Lahore which had 5,823 operatives in 1 900, while only 1,363 were enume- 
rated at the Census. To a great extent this discrepancy is probably due to the 
fact that in the cold weather of 1900-01 the cotton-ginning factories generally 
were closed down or working half time owing to a short supply of cotton, but as 
the Census returns include factories of all kinds, whether within the scope of the 
Act or not. one would have expected them to show larger numbers employed in 
factories. 

It may be that the rules were misinterpreted, ' factories ' being taken to 
mean ' factories in which machinery is used, ' and the fact that only ti8 per- 
sons are returned as employed in the carpet-factories in Amritsar City lends 
colour to this view. 

However this may be, it is clear that in these Provinces the factory-system 
is in its infancy. In certain industries, such as watch-making, toys, musical in- 
struments, furniture, harness, gold-working and others no factory-workers are 
returned. In the case of woollen manufactures also the return is blank, although 
the Egerton Mills at Dhariwal employ some 800 hands. This is due to the 
absence of a separate heading for workers in woollen mills, who have been 
included in group No. 251, Order XII. 

In other industries the numbers returned as factory-workers are small in 
comparison with the total employed, except in petty industries like aerated 
waters and ice-factories, gas and water works and others, which could only be 
carried on by machinery in factories : and in Railway workshops. Even in the 
cotton-spinning, weaving and other industries connected with cotton, out of 
461,825 actual workers only 2.713 or -58 per cent are employed in factories. 

12. The present condition of village industries. — Bearing in mind 
that the only industries carried on in villages are those which supply the barest 
necessities in the way of agricultural implements, household utensils and 
clothing, all of rough, though serviceable quality, it may be said that they have 
as yet been little affected by the establishment of factories or by foreign 
competition. 

Cloth-making.— .The branch of industry chiefly affected is that of cotton- 
ginning, numerous factories having been erected of late years. Thus at the close 
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of iqoo there were 132 factories (within the scope of the Factories Act) in these 
Provinces, of which 76 were cotton-ginning, cleaning, or pressing factories, and 
5 were cotton-spinning, etc., mills. Nevertheless, the general opinion is that the 
manufacture of country cloth in villages has not yet been seriously affected be- 
cause hand-made cloth is both cheaper and more durable than the machine-made 
article, in which the fibre is damaged in the process of manufacture. Indeed, there 
is still a considerable export of country cloth from Tahsil Pind Dadan Khan in 
Jhelum to the frontier Districts and Kashmir : and from Sialkot to those Districts, 
the North-West Provinces and even to Bengal ; and in these Districts at least 
the industry is holding its own. Generally speaking, the use of imported piece- 
goods is confined to the towns, and to the better classes among the villagers, but 
at most some 5 per cent of the total population appear to use imported cloth. 

There is however a tendency to centralize the manufacture of cloth in the 
towns, machine-made thread being used and the cloth made by weavers employ- 
ed by capitalist;-, but so far this system has met with slight success. Indeed 
in Khanpur in the Hoshiarpur District the tendency is for the industry to leave 
the town and become scattered in the neighbouring villages.* The Deputy 
Commissioner of Jhelum (Mr. P. D. Agnew) thinks there is very little chance 
of industries being centralized in towns so long as the octroi system effectually 
handicaps any such movement. This bears out the remarks made in paragraph 
aa of Chapter I, at page si supra. 

The use of machine-made thread is, it maybe noted, sufficiently extensive to 
seriously diminish the amount which women can earn by spinning, an industry 
on which many of them, among the poorer classes, are virtually dependent. 

Sugar-making. — The old wooden presses, each requiring nine men and four 
bullocks to keep it going, have been mostly replaced by the iron presses, made 
chiefly at Nahan, which can be worked by two men and a single bullock. The 
iron press is said to turn out black sugar with a flavour of machine-oil, and it 
injures the fibre of the canes so much that they cannot be used for mats, ropes, 
etc., as they used to be, but, in spite of these drawbacks, the cheapness of the 
new machines has undoubtedly saved sugar-making from extinction as a village 
industry. Imported sugar has indeed largely replaced the country- made article, 
although it is objected that the former contains bone-dust and at a recent fair in 
Rohtak the confectioners who used European sugar were turned out by the 
people. 

13. The industrial future. — Thus in competition with village industries the 
factory-system is at present making but little head-way, and other causes operate 
against its rapid development. Capital has hitherto found a more profitable, or 
a more tempting, investment in exploiting the agriculturist and the result has 
been to divert capital from its natural field, the development of staple industries. 
The absence of technical skill, which can only be acquired by technical education, 
also appears to be a serious obstacle, and attempts on the part of native capi- 
talists to employ European skilled labour have not met with much success, 
owing to our national failing. It is indeed significant that nearly all the 
machinery of the mills run by native capital is in the charge of half-trained 
native workmen, who are found to be, in the long run, more efficient than trained 
European mechanics. On the other hand, the inherent incapacity to combine for 
a common object, characteristic of native society, has rendered the Joint Stock 
Company system less successful than it might have been, and success is only 
assured in cases where the company consists of men of the same caste or rather 
of the same section of a caste. Of this there is an excellent illustration at 
Amritsar in the Piece-goods Market recently constructed by a syndicate, whose 
members are almost exclusively Banias of the Nauria got, and it may be con- 
jectured that in the future the Joint-Stock Company system will to a great extent 
be grafted on to the caste organization. Nevertheless, within certain limits, 
considerable powers of organization and combination have been displayed and 
the management of many large native concerns contrasts favourably with that of 

• The xtAmttJ io and around ibis town ha* bctn affected by foreign com petition. 
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European firms. It may then be anticipated with some confidence that industrial 
development will progress slowly on characteristic lines to the eventual exclusion 
of European capital and personnel. With improved technical instruction and the 
setting free of capital for its legitimate functions, it seems inevitable that 
industries will be concentrated more and more in the large towns and cities, but 
the process is not likely to be rapid. 

14. Caste and occupation — There do not appear to be in these Provinces 
any movements under which the great occupational castes are abandoning their 
hereditary functions, and it was therefore determined not to tabulate the occupa- 
tions of any castes. It may indeed be doubted if such tabulation, unless carried 
out in very minute detail, would throw much light on the slow, and almost imper- 
ceptible, but unceasing movements by which tribes rise or fall in the social scale, 
owing to a change of occupation which entails, sooner or later, a change of caste. 
To a certain extent this process goes amongst the Hindus, for a Chamar who 
aspires to rise may take to weaving and soon become a Julaha, while the lower 
groups in the Bania 1 caste' were undoubtedly promoted Chamars. It is among 
the Mohammadans however that the process is most active. Converts of the 
lowest castes commence as Dindars, Musallis, etc., but if they abandon degrad- 
ing occupations rise to Sheikhs or Khojas. Thus to a great extent caste is 
dependent on occupation and the tabulation of the occupations of a given caste 
would probably prove that fact and nothing more. 

At the same time the variability of caste is not to be lost sight of. Under 
modern conditions the higher castes in both religions are losing their dominant 
position and are being compelled by circumstances to adopt professions or 
occupations which they would have despised two or three generations ago. Thus 
amongst Hindus the Brahmans have lost prestige : 1 their intellectual progress is 
not marked, nor are they generally wealthy, and in consequence they are deserting 
priestly learning for practical wisdom,' which appears to mean that when they 
cannot live by begging they take service as cooks and domestic servants. But 
this does not apply to the Muhial. The Khatris also, except, in the Rawalpindi 
District, are, by general consent, losing ground in wealth and influence, and for 
this their social system is apparently responsible. Nor is our administrative 
system favourable to the Rajputs, who are only saved from rapid demoralization 
by the fact that numbers enlist in the Indian Army. 

On the other hand, the ' middle-classes' and upper artizan castes of Hindus 
are making great advances not only in material wealth, but in social position and 
influence. The Aroras, Banias, Dhusars, Mahajans, Bhabras, and Suds may be 
mentioned as instances, while the Jats, both Hindu and Sikh, have generally 
speaking advanced both in wealth and education. Of the artizans the Tarkhans 
are almost rising to the status of a professional caste, as they acquire qualifica- 
tions as engineers. Probably no other caste has made such strides in the past 
twenty years as this. The Kalals or as they may now be termed Ahluwalias are 
also advancing rapidly. 

Amongst Mohammadans there is unhappily little to record, but retrogression 
in education, influence and wealth. The only exceptions are a few isolated com- 
munities like the Khojas of Bhera, and the Mohammadan Punjabis (Sheikhs) 
in Delhi, while the Swatis of Mansehra, the Tarkhelis of Haripur, in Hazara and 
the Sheikhs of Attock are said to have taken advantage of educational facilities 
open to them. Elsewhere in the frontier Districts Government schools are 
denounced by the mullahs as disseminators of heresy, and cis-Indus the 
Mohammadans confine the education of the young to religious doctrines, just as 
their literary activity is limited to matters of religion. Similar remarks apply to 
the cultivating classes, which are generally retrograde in everything save num- 
bers, though to this there are exceptions, as the Mohammadans of Gurdaspur 
and Pathankot Tahsils seem to be out-pacing the Hindus in education, and in the 
south-east the Meos and Minas are improving in this respect The butchers in 
this latter part advanced in wealth, but in nothing else, in the periods of scarcity. 

15. The Criminal Classes.— Taking British Territory alone it is found 
that there were on March 1st, 1901, 14,098 convicted prisoners in the jails of 
these Provinces. 
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To this population the Jats and Pathans alone contributed upwards of one- 
third, the former having 



k.aste or i noe. 


Total 
conricti. 
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Awan ... ,„ 
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437 
545 
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Biloch 


73o 
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«'S 
13a 


Rajput 
Pathan 


«.«34 
3,097 


Machhi 


142 


Jat 


3753 



the 
and 
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3)753 a °d the latter 2,097 
convicts in the jails on 
that date. No other caste 
contributes anything like 
so many as these, 
Rajputs with 1,034 
the Bilochcs with 
coming next. In propor- 
tion to their numbers and 
wealth the Awans (4.27), 
Brahmans (269), Aroras 
(340), Khatris (357), 
Sayads (316), Sheikhs 
(280), and Qureshis (6a), 
supply considerable num- 
bers of convicts. Of the 
tribes generally designat- 
ed criminal the Sansis 
(with 242), and Baurias 
(106) alone furnish large 
numbers, the Harnis only returning three the Mahtums, 35, the Pakhiwaras 32, 
and the Minas 18. The quasi-criminal castes are also but poorly represented, 
for the Nats and Bazigars only return 42, the Bangalis 3, the Gandhilas 3, the 
Kanchans 2, the Kikans 5, and the Kanjars 13. On the other hand the low 
castes such as the Chuhras, 545 (excluding 132 Chamars), Jhiwars 103, Julahas 
204, Kumhars 109, Mirasis 83, Machhis (142), and Kashmiris 181, furnish sub- 
stantial numbers, considering their size, to the jail population. The figures are 
rather a surprise and tend perhaps to show that, as far detected crime goes, 
the more well-to-do castes are not always the least criminal. 

Homicide. — Out of 1,050 persons convicted of murder well over 50 per 

cent. (574) were Pathans 
or Jats, the former alone 
accounting for nearly two- 
fifths of the number. The 
Biloch comes next, but a 
long way behind, and he 
is hardly as homicidal in 
his tendencies as the 
Sayad or the Awan. 

Dacoily. — Out of 341 
convicts for dacoity the 
Jats account for 70. 

Further particulars 
would not perhaps be of 
general interest, but the 
detailed return has been 
forwarded for record in 
the Police Department. 
16. The Criminal Tribes.— In order to obtain an accurate estimate of the 
figures for the tribes registered under the Criminal Tribes Act it was arranged 
that the police authorities should compile a statement showing the numbers of 
the absentees of each tribe according to the Police records on the night of March 
1 st, 1901. The results are tabulated below. The figures are not, however, 
absolutely correct for children under 12 are not registered and therefore, if absent 
on the census night were always returned as absentees. A separate return of 
vagrant tribes (criminal and non-criminal) was also prepared and submitted to 
Government. 
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Statement showing the numbers, as returned in the Census of igoi, 0/ Registered 

Criminal Tribes. 
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Nora.— The figures to columns 3—4 are inclusive of those in 5—7. 
• "Peraon." include children, aei oo.pecified. 
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6»'S7 



58-25 



5267 
5808 
58 48 

52 33 
5006 



6598 



66 8« 

6J44 
6045 

6364 



«596 



66'74 

65 97 

«376 

65*3 
39 57 

6178 
6042 
629 

63*4» 
6342 
6426 

6493 

TO'25 
04.18 
6.108 
63*3 

63-14 

6V39 
63 79 
61*91 
61 73 
5><»6 

63 23 

62-33 

6i'8j 

62+4 
6269 
69 91 
37 2J 

66 77 
6. 27 
59'49 
57*3« 
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ACTOAL WORK 
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59"2I 

S5 86 
5992 

54 5* 
5448 
4811 

54 99 

35-»7 

37-08 
4768 

495» 



495« 

5003 
41*22 



3498 
71 24 
1761 

46-96 
43 92 
58 

28- 



5'i7 



2646 
31 68 
2 09 
if 
i j -31 



897 



9-68 

2036 
4826 

372 



Ij6 



704 
1 26 



4J> 

4-34 
4'47 

13-28 

1257 

1542 

28* 

282 

88 



865 



701 
286 

I'll 

2**24 



9-03 



18 36 

5- 16 
263 
1342 

247' 



621 



628 



3'«I 
1 1 '.16 

3651 
18 29 

Q 82 
1893 

7 37 
3484 
636 



4'58 



7'27 
394 

J'5 



275 



249 
378 



965 



707 
■8 5 

2-49 



••49 



1 88 
ii'ii 



In rural 



6 s 02 
2876 
8lj8 

5304 
5608 
V9 42 

72- 



948J 



73 - 54 
4832 

97'9> 
89- 
86 63 



91 03 



90 32 
7064 

3'74 
9028 



Percentage of 

l TO ACTUAL 



98-44 



29 6 

9874 

9361 

93- 66 
95*53 

8471 
•743 
8458 

97-18 
0718 

91 3 
9I"35 

92 09 
97 «4 

7576 

909S 

81 74 

94- 84 
97 35 
86 58 

75-29 

93*79 

93 72 

9687 
88-64 

63 49 
81-71 
90 18 
8 1 '07 
92*71 
4S'l6 

93 64 

9S'4* 

0273 
9606 

9685 

9723 
97*51 

97*23) 

90*35 

92*93 
813 



975« 



97 51 
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I 89 
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4*57 
54 51 

Sri 

11*34 
»7*85 
1*76 
*>7 
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2862 
6682 

3 31 
II 06 
I7'42 



•4*55 



■ S'88 
44*38 
75 49 
65 



3*4« 



138-12 

I -Si 



594 

S-8i 
634 

2275 
30*07 

S3 3" 

3*95 
3*95 
»373 

I2'27 

9*57 
5'5 
118 
21 92 

16*03 

49*79 
7*4 
3Y1 
20 v6 
24-7 

70 00 

I0*l8 

5'27 
1509 
45 8 
34 54 
1719 
4634 
16- 6 
93*26 

8*03 



60 



14' 1 8 
518 



3*37 



3*75 



3R9 
274 



1357 



13-63 
13*35 

1*3 



• *6S 

5-76 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Distribution of the Agriculturml Population by Natural Divisions, Distrh 

and States. 



Natural Division. District or State. 



Population 
Supported 
by Agriculture. 



Percentage of 
Agricultural 
Population 
to District 
Population. 



3 



Percentage oh Agricul- 
tural Population or 



Actual 
Workers. 



Total for both Provinces of Order V 
Toal British Territoty (i) including North-West Frontier 
ince. 

Total British Territory (ii) excluding North-West Frontier 
ince. 

Total North-West Frontier Province 
Total Native States 

Total Punjab ... ... ... ... 

lndo-Gangetic Plain West... ... 



Prov 
Prov 



H : ssar 


••* 






... 




Loharu 






• 


• •< 


• *• 


Rohtak 


••• 


HI 




• EE 




Dujana 


••• 




E.I 


... 


• ■* 


Gurgaon 




*•• 


»EE 
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Pataudi 


• •■ 


• •• 


EE. 


• •• 




Delhi 


*•• 


■M 


• •■> 


.. . 




Karnal 


*•• 


• •• 


M« 


••• 




lullundur 

KapurthaU 

Ludhiana 


• •• 
... 
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EE. 
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• ■■ 

HI 


• *. 

• .. 


lialer Kotla 


• •• 

• *• 
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• •• 


Ml 
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• •* 
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Mi 


• *• 


• E • 


■M 
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faridkot 


• *i 
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Ml 


• •• 
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• EE 


• •• 
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Phulkian Stati 
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• EE 


Ml 


»■• 






.Jind ... 

EE* 


• EE 


. . . 


• «• 


Lahore 


... 


• •• 
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• •• 


Amritsar 


M« 


• EE 


EEE 


EEE 


*• ( 



Himalayan 



Mohan 

Simla and Simla States 
Kangra ... 
M.mdi and Suktt 
Chtmba 



Sub-Himalayan 

Ambala 

Katuf 

Hoshiarpur 

Ciurdaspur 

Sialkol 

Gujrat 

ihelum 
: w Ipindi 
Hajara 

North-West Dry Area 



... 
... 



Montgomery ... ... 

Shahpur 

Mianwali ... ... 

Chenab Colony ... 

J hang 
lutian ... ... 

Bahawlpur ... ... 

Muxaflargarh ... ... 

D era < <hazi Khan ... 
Peshawar 

Matakand, Dir, Swat and Chitra) 
Kohat ... ... 

Kurram ... 

Bannu ... ... 

Dera Ismail Khan 



... 
... 

... 
... 



— 



376 







... 

... 



... 
... 



... 

... 







15,280,046 
'3-36M57 

10,998,527 

1,362,930 
7,91 8,589 
>3.9'7."6 



560.662 
11.697 

38t,67fJ 
12,312 

449794 
12.310 
383,883 
508,604 
466,685 
212,150 

370.3'9 
38.287 

S79.49& 

81,565 

994,701 
I74.'04 
186,236 
466,147 
403.506 
3S^.9>5 



'•344-834 



110,371 
347.500 

as 

1 10,370 



3.856.722 



420.176 

36.594 
589428 
466,301 
5° • 524 
474.55' 
368.208 

596.645 
403.595 

3.524,427 



227.76? 
253.476 
343.398 
462,672 
169.542 
288,086 
414Q92 
235835 
269.328 
470,916 
4.244 
148,647 
42.470 
169 04s 
124,010 



569 

55- 

S4-a 

64'5 
66- 

56-3 



547 



717 
58 



£1 
00 3 

561 

412 

57 6 
509 
675 
55* 

SB 
V 

401 

394 
472 



795 



813 
809 
766 

«»4 

863 



573 



5«5 
545 
595 
496 

46-3 

633 

62 

64*1 

73 



547 



49' 

483 

573 

584 

448 

40-5 

576 

58i 

572 

597 

522 

682 

783 

73 

49 1 



358 

35- 

356 

307 
393 

3°-3 



3'J 



467 

20-5 

457 
337 
31 6 

534 

35-7 
376 

36 2 
28 

37 3 
308 
331 
34 
43-3 
365 
303 
3' 8 
374 
3'7 



455 



599 

467 

37 1 
658 



34 



40 
364 

36*6 

30'4 

33 

309 



3«"3 



326 
31-6 
305 
3'-8 

32 3 

3' 8 

3'5 
322 

3'' 

305 

99"6 

309 

385 

3°4 

395 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Distribution of Industrial Population by Natural Divisions, Districts 

and States. 











Population 
supported by 
I ndustry. 


Percentage of 


Percentage on Industrial 
Population op 


Natural Divisions, Districts and States. 




Industrial 
Population to 

D istrict 
Population. 


Actual 
workers. 


Dependents. 


Total f"r both Provinces of Class D. 

Total British Territory including North-West Frontier Province 
„ „ ,. excluding „ ,. „ „ ... 
Total North West Frontier Province 
T»ta! Native States 
Total Punjab 


5.198.463 
4.4»4-574 
4.184.IQI 

300.383 

713.MS 
4,898,080 


193 

20 

206 

143 

161 

198 


39-1 
391 
393 
36-9 
38-8 

393 


. 60-9 
60-9 
607 
63- 1 
61 a 

6o-a 


Indo-GangLtic Plain West 




... ... 




M9liQg5 


208 


39 


61 


HUsar 

/.ohwu 

R.ihtak 

/•:.:. it; . 

< urg.ion 

Potauii 
Delhi 

l\arn.u 
Jullundur 
K .tmrthalu 
Lutihiana 
Maler Kotla 
Firozcp'trc 

C Paitala 
Phulki.ni Statu \ Nabha 

C 7»><i 
Lahore ■•• 
Amritsar 
Gujranwala 


... 

... ■ 
•«. 
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HI 
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• 

IN 
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Ml ..a 
•*■ 
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••• ••■ 
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••• 
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••• ••■ 
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... Ml 
... at* 
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... ... 
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• a. 
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••a 

Ml 
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73.304 
981 
130.486 

3-J'8 
138,319 

3.9 Jl 
202,007 

IO-.1S6 

228(>l8 

165.179 
18,144 

161,171 
13,210 

339,286 

272.167 
170,046 


94 
64 

207 

133 
172 

179 

294 

249 

I A't 
14 ■ 

345 

3V4 

168 

1 06 

2 13 

1 V6 
* 3 O 
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21' A 

26'6 
22'5 
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S3 

31 3 
35 3 
47\S 
424 

434 

37 a 
34 8 

407 

30 

• 373 
3'' 7 
597 
354 
31 6 

357 
44 1 
344 


571 

77-3 

687 
648 

65*3 

593 

70 

63-8 

633 
603 

646 

61-4 

643 

III 


Himalayan ... 


• •• 


.a. 


•aa 


166,327 


9 S 


48 


53 


Sim a and Simla States 

Kanjjra 

Mandi uttd Suket ... 
Chamba 


Mi 
... 

... 


... ... 

... ... 

... ... 

... 

... •** 


■ ■ . 
Ml 
... 

••• 


12,719 

37-947 
88.653 
18,697 
8,31 1 


94 

8S 

ifS 
83 


52 T» 

473 

37 

769 


38 

33 1 


Sub-Himalayan 


... 


■ ai 


• . . 


1.313,510 




41*1 


58-9 


Ambala 
Ktsia 
Hoshtarpur 
Gu-da^pur ... 
Stalkot 
ujrat 
lhdum 
Rawalpindi 
Htftn 


• • - 

•a a 

Ml 
... 

... 
••• 
aal 


• a. Ml 
*** 

Mfl ••• 
HI 

••1 •»« 
• •• 

... ••• 
... •■• 
Ml ... 


••a 

ait 

.a* 

aa. 
aaa 

• aa 
Ml 
a.. 

• a. 


157.601 
12.977 
20^,422 
181,156 
250.498 
Hi.5'3 

126,005 

160,043 
75-304 


193 
193 
211 

193 

231 
I89 
21-2 
I7'3 
•3'4 


42-1 
397 
49-5 
409 
36 1 
393 
34 6 
376 
4i 5 


El 

531 

. S3 

58-5 


North-West Dry Area 


... 


■II a*. 


... 


1.327.522 


191 


359 


641 


Montgomery «. 

Shahpur 

Mian wali 

Che nab Colony ... 
Jhang 

\talian ... ••• 

Bahavalpur ... ■•« 

M uzaffargarh 

Dera <~»hazi Khan 

Peshawar ... •« 

Malakand, Dir. Swat and Chitral 

Kohat 

Kurratn ... 
Bannu 

Dera Ismail Khan 


■a* ... 

a*. 

.«» Ma 
• 

... ... 

Ml ••• 
..a ... 
Ml ... 
•aa ... 
... .1* 

< * • 

.■a ... 
... ••• 


aaa 
a.. 
••• 
•la 
• . « 
. • 1 
... 
aa* 

... 
aaa 


92,685 

130,223 

68,570 
116.055 

197,376 
IO0.944 

8t,i>37 
87.158 
126,28; 
402 

35.931 
3,065 
31,023 
49.371 


30 
248 
16 1 

14 7 

1 1 '6 
0 1 u 

378 
»53 

30 

,85 

|6 

5 

"9 
38 

9i 
I9-6 


349 

363 
356 
37 3 
33'3 
36' 1 
37 S 

369 
36-8 

35'3 

881 

383 

39 

374 

33'9 


637 
J44 

678 

til 
048 

617 
61 

63 "6 
671 
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SUBSIDIARY Table IV .—Distribution of industrial population by domestic and factory industries. 



Name of Industry. 



Match makinj 
Petroleum refining 



Total 



1. Biscuit making 

2. Flour grinding ... 

3. Oil pressing 

4. Rice pounding ... ... 

5. Sugar preparing and refining 

6. Water aerating 

7. Brewing and distilling 
Opium preparing ... 
Ice making 

Salt mining and storing ... 
Tobacco preparing ... 
Water Works ... ... 

Gas works 

' IF 

fining 

Brick and Tile making 
Stone and Marble works ... ... 

Cement works ... ... ... 

Railway and Tramway plant ... 
Coach build irg ... ... 

Paper making ... ... ... 

Printing and Lithographing ... 
Arms and Ammunitions ... ... 

Silk carding, spinning, and weaving, and Silk 

braid and thread making and silk dying. 
Cotton gininig, cleaning and pressing ... 
Cotton thread glazing and polishing 
Cotton spinning, weaving and other industries 

connected with cotton. 
Tent making ... 

Industries connected with Jute and Hemp 
Clothing and Milleining ... 
Hosiery ... ... 

Umbrella making ... ... 

Industries connected with brass 



Factory 



Owners, 
Managers 



uperior 
Staff. 



Workmen 
and other 
Subordinates. 



9- 
10. 
11. 
12. 
»3« 
»4« 
»5- 
16. 

*b 
it, 

19. 

30. 
21. 
22. 
33. 
34. 

as- 

26. 
37- 

38. 

29. 
30. 

3«- 
3»- 
33- 
34- 



s 



Pottery 
Carpentry 



Soap making 



. . > 



3,8i4 



14.377 



Total actual 
workers in 
Factories. 



11 


128 


ICQ 

00V 


393 


748 


1,041 


I 


4» 


43 


I 




180 


288 


f .173 




1AA 


Sj8 


662 


37 


40O 
2 


437 

6 




273 


206 


13 


1,128 


I,l6o 


... 


81 




3 


<6 


CO 


a 


64 


66 


B 




r 
O 


a 


3 


5 


94 


80 
u y 
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«5 


9 


u 




46 


46 


30 


747 


777 


43 


90 


>33 


1 


1 


3 


71 


948 


1,019 


30 


686 


706 


90 


1,183 


1,373 


'39 


1,289 


1^28 


• •• 


34 


3* 


45 


3,668 


».7»3 


■«« 


44 


44 


1 


«47 


148 


136 


«38 


374 


38 


it 


49 




11 


II 


3 


47 


SO 


«35 


603 


738 


9 


38 


3 Z 


48 


Mi 
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a.893 


•M 


311 


311 


4 


203 


307 



Total actual 
workers in 

each 
industry. 



359 
97.9*9 
40,038 

7.33a 
4.471 
663 

8 :i 

396 
1,181 
713 



1? 



5 

5 

13.940 
903 
46 

777 
1,338 

333 
3,870 

a,777 
7.75 « 

53.991 
34 

461,82s 

384 

13,341 
63417 

3."9» 
11 

7,389 
60,632 

95.483 
91,634 
7.875 
307 
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«5*3 
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n 
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UBSIDIARY Table V.— Distribution of the Commercial Population by Natural Divisions, Districts 

V— — : — 



Natural Divisions, Districts and States. 



Total for both Provinces of Order XVII ... ... 

Total British Territory including North-West Frontier Province 
Total British Territory excluding North-West Frontier Province 
Total North-West Frontier Province 
Total Native 



Total Punjab ... 

lo-Gangetic Plain West 

Hi<$ar ••• 

Loharu 

Rohtak 

Dujana ... 
Guraaon ... 
Pat audi ... 
Delhi 

Karnal ... 
Jullundur 
JCafiurthala 
Ludhiana ... 
Ualtr Kotla 
Ferwepore 
Faridkot 



••• 



Phulkian Statts 



Lahore 

Amritsar 

GujranwaU 



CPatiala 
< Sabha 
Ljind 



• ■ 1 



imalayan 



Nahan 

Simla and Simla State 
Kangra 

tfandi andSuket... 



ib-Himalayan 

Ambala 
Kalsia 
Hoshiarpur 
Gurdaspur 

Sialkot 

Gujrat 
Jhclutn 
Rawalpindi 
Haiara 

*th-Weat Dry Area 



Shahpur 
Mianwali .. 
Chenab Colony . 

Ihang ... 
1u>tan ... 
Bahawalpur 

M ur iflarparh ., 

Dera Ghaxi Khan 



• ■ . 

■ •■ 

■ •• 
•a* 

• •• 



• • . 

.4. 



Malakand, Dir. 
Kchat 
Kurratn 
Rannu 



Swat and Chitral 



Population 
supported 
by 



Percentage 
of commercial 
population to 
District 



760/564 
679488 

630453 
49.035 
81,170 

711.629 



367.375 



36.133 

39,6?l 

I..W 

3L547 
1,01 1 
41,603 



6169 
I9.°9i 
3.549 
9999 
4.544 
»8474 
7.oaS 
a, 607 
34.7 to 
31.691 
34.038 



34:505 



708 
3.571 
15.373 

3,5 £l 
1,288 



203.726 



34.133 
2,800 

34 .5*8 
35.49* 
30.44I 

17-595 
8.203 

26,260 
8.«58 



2'8 

3 
3i 
a-3 
18 
a-8 



.Ti 



4- 6 

17 

4 Z 

5- 8 

P 

a 

2- 

38 

46 

I" 

36 

V2 
34 

9 

3' 

3« 

45 



t-4 



T 

r 



43 
42 

35 
38 

34 
33 
14 
38 

15 



165.158 



26 



23.551 

17.693 
17,827 

13*910 

io,447 

I2,t03 

25.4-8 

9.333 

6,091 

32,881 

173 
5,260 

7?6 



5' 
34 

3 « 
16 

38 

17 

35 
■6 

IS 
3-9 

31 
3 4 

1"3 
17 
31 



Percentage on commercial 

Population or 



Actual 
workers. 



351 
347 
345 
383 

37 8 
348 



343 



323 
20 



31 o 
278 

333 

3«'9 

35 7 

337 

39» 

333 

348 

33- 

3V9 

357 

379 

33 3 

266 

3« - 8 

403 

316 



466 



508 
528 
424 

537 

597 



35 9 



37 1 
354 
42 5 
35 6 

304 
349 
35 4 
34' 
486 



34 



30-3 
37- 

294 
501 

25 
316 

39 1 

37* 

32' 

37 7 

99'4 

283 

404 



658 



534 



641 



379 
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Subsidiary Table VI.— Distribution of the Professional Population by Natural Divisions, District 

and States. 



Natural Divisions, Districts and States. 



Total for b< th Provinces of Order XX ... 
Total British Territory (i) including North-West Frontier Prov- 
ince. 

(il) cxcludingNorth-West Frontier Prov- 
ince. 

Total North-West Frontier Province ... 
Tn'.il Native States 
Total Punjab 

Indo-Gangctic Plain West 

Hksar 

IvintaK ... ,,, ... 

Dujma 
Gu.gaon 

D-ihi 

Kama! ... ... 

Jullundnr ... ... ... J 

k.<ru>thaU ■ ... 
Ludhiana 
M.>1 tf K. lU 

& e ::; :: ::; z 

(Pati.ila 

P.ulkian Stattt ... iNabha 
i h \J>*<1 ... 

. : ••• ••• 

Areritw 

Cirjranxvala 



M« 



Mi 



Population 
supported by 
Professions- 



. . . 



Himalaxan 



Nah,\n 

S mla and Simla States 
Kangra 

ilandi and Suktt 
Chamba 



... 

... 



Sub-Himalayan 



Ambala 

Kahia 

Hoshiarpur 

Gurdaspur 

Sialkot 

Gujrat 

Thrlum 

Rawalpindi 



■ • . 

• •• 



North-We t Dry Area ... 

Montgomery 

Shahpur 

Mianwali 

Chcnab Colony ... 

Jnang 

Multan 

Bahawalfur 

Muzaffargarh ... ... 

Dera Ghaxi Khan 
Peshawar 

Malakand, Dir. Swat and Chitral 
K';hat ... ... 

Kurram 
B an nu 

Dera Ismail Khan 
380 



38.811 

5^3.404 



V77fi6$ 



6,084 
229 

8,913 
647 

14-55 6 
701 

15.862 
26,929 

•t.8c,o 
10,834 

'.559 
1 1.097 

'.5°3 
42,094 
10,563 

2,7'") 
31.24° 

30,468 
23,912 



21,118 



'.'97 
5,383 
10,034 

3.491 
',013 



1 60.050 



22.623 
1,421 
22.454 
3»/'5' 
38.956 
9375 
11,621 
1 .« 1 15 

'o»943 



107,462 



9.376 
to,8ti 

5.834 
6.778 
7,248 
«7.465 
7,569 
6,783 
7 730 

3.7S4 
363 
3.643 
5479 



Percentage of 
Professional ! 

Population to 
District 
Population. 



Percentage os Profit 

SIONAL POPULATIOM or 



21 
22 

22 

1-8 

rS 

22 



23 



9 
15 

1*4 
27 
a 

32 

3*3 
18 

29 
16 
29 
2 

ra 
13 

26 

35 
1 

27 
3 

32 



ra 



9 
'3 
»3 
•5 
•8 



25 



28 

31 

2'3 

33 
34 

1*2 
2 

»9 
3 



n 



2 

21 

«*4 
9 
•9 

3'5 

1 

• 7 
16 
■•I 
1 

»7 

■1 

aa 



Actual 
workers. 



37 7 

37 'I 

37 

38 2 
41 2 
137 6 



37'6 



Dtpenderts. 



402 

27-1 

4<7 

3'/4 

357 

3*7 

400 

40 a 

32 9 

337 

375 

34 

37'2 

386 

42-8 

353 

34 5 

38 2 

36 3 
324 



44 9 



494 
472 
421 
4«3 

677 



37'6 



4 1 5 

39-8 
408 

414 

33*1 
364 
3'3 
377 
357 



364 



325 
323 
34 
42 9 
3«9 
34 

4 



361 

81 

3«-l 

41 

418 

3«9 



551 



506 
52S 

32'3 



624 



592 

687 
623 
643 



63* 



675 
677 

66 

571 
68'i 
66 
56*6 
64 
639 
607 

148 

6l Q 

59' 
58 3 
631 
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Occupations by classes. 



[ Punjab 190T. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.— Occupations by classes, orders and selected sub-orders, igoi and iSgi. 



Class, order and selected sub-orders. 



I.-Administration 
II -Defence 
III.— Service of Foreign and Native States 



of animals 



I V.- Provision and 
V.— Agriculture 
Sub-order to. 
it »• 



Land holders and tenants 
Agricultural labourers 



C. Personal Services ... 

VI.— Personal, Household and Sanitary Services 

Sub-ordtr 14. Personal and domestic services., 
,, „ t6. Sanitation 



Preparation and supply of mate . 1 a ! 

Vll.— Food, Drink and Stimulants 

Sub-order 17. Provision of animal food 
„ „ 18. Provision of vegetable food 
„ „ to. Provision of drink, condiments and ift'i 
lants. 

VIM.— Light, firing and forage 
IX— Buildings ... 
X. — Vehicles and vessels 
XL— Supplementary Requirements 

Sub-order 36. Tools and machinery 
XII.— Textile, Fabrics and Dress 

Sub-order 38. Wool and Fur 

n »» 39' Silk ... ... ... 

„ „ ao. Cotton ... 
XIII.— Metals and Precious stones 

Sub-order 43. Gold, silver and precious stoms 
„ „ 44. Brass, Copper, and Bell metal „ 
„ „ 46. Iron and steel ... ... 

Glass, earthen and stoneware ... 
Sub-order 48. Earthen and stoneware 
Wood, Cane and Leaves, etc ... ... 

Sub-order 40. Wood and bamboos... 

». So. Canemork, Mixtting, Leaves, etc. 
Drugs, Gums, Dyes, etc. 
Leather, eta 
Sub-order 53. Leather, Horn and Bones ... 



XIV.- 
XV.- 



XVI. 
XVII. 



E. Commerce, 

XVI 11- Commerce ... 

Sub-order 54. Money and Securities 
tt » 55- General Merchandise 
„ „ 58. Dealing — unspecified 
„ ,, 57. Middle en, Brokers and 
XIX.— Transport and Storag e 
Sub-order 58. Railway 

„ 00. Water ... 

'. Professions 

XX.— Learned and Artistic Professions ... 
XXI.- Sport . • ... ... 

G. Unskilled Labour not Agricultural 

XXII.— Earthwork and General Labour ... 
XXlll.-lndefiniteand 



Agents 



H. Means of subsistence independent of occupation 

XXIV.— Independent 



POPULATIOX SUFPORTID IS 


foot. 


1S91. 


564,720 


603,305 


.192.789 


457.054 


161,880 


128,039 


10,05 1 


18,212 


IS.581.US 


14.689,061 


301,009 


324410 


15.s80.046 


14,364^51 


14.775.983 


13.336.226 


472,083 


993.594 


1.847.139 


1.597.893 


■ 

1,072,083 
766.419 


ft 

1,070,78s 
524.840 


5.198.463 


5458.794 


1,190,706 


1,258,521 


1 18,494 


112.235 


998.154 
74.058 


598.066 
548.200 


107,301 


251,816 


181.833 


159.978 


6.457 


10,407 


226,098 


56,590 


157.247 


4,001 


1.539.0 1 3 


1,818,226 


39-39' 


36,326 


24,117 


26,632 


1,249.615 


1,529,076 


401,801 


407,271 


183,698 


191409 


37.769 


20,365 


»84,9S9 


189.447 


298.797 


377.342 


297^56 


375.751 


409,889 


474.oi8 


300,050 


300,805 


109,839 


107.153 


29,409 


53475 


807.159 


692,150 


uo/,159 


Art-, f Cn 
092,150 


1,318,116 


826463 


760,664 


412,688 




I9 a .548 


65.330 


6«.35» 


458«5a5 


90,817 


54429 


62,971 


45745' 


413.775 


SSI 


33.584 
29.091 


593.M8 


801,740 


572.295 


787.568 


20,733 


14.173 


955.974 


477.58I 


900439 


438,379 


55.535 


19-303 


| 884.06ft 


67S390 


1 " 





Percentage of 
variation 
+ or-. 



— 6-4 

— 141 
+ 26 4 
-45' 

+ 61 

— p 

+ 108 
-52 s 

+ IS« 
»» 

+ -I 
+ 46-0 

— 43 

— 54 

U'i 

-86-5 

— 573 
+ 13* 

— 37*9 
+ 2095 

+3.830-1 

— 15/4 
+ 84 

— 95 
-183 

— 1*3 

— 41 
+ 363 

— 2-4 
+ 77 
+ 78 

— 13*6 
-18-3 
+ 35 

— 44* 
+ 166 
+ 166 

+ 47'3 
+ 84*3 

— 53 

+ 4°4'l 
— 13"6 
+ 10-5 

+ 135*5 
+ 65- 

— 36 I 

+ 46-3 

+ I0C1 

+ 965 
+ 187*7 

+ 30-9 
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Female Occupations. 



Subsidiary Table VIII.— Occupation of Females by orders. 



Or der*. 


Number or Actual workers. 


rerotBtij? J 




Mate«. 


Females. 


1 


2 


3 




I. — Administration ... 

II. — Defence 
III — Service of Native and Foreign States 
IV. — Provision and care of animals 

V. — Agriculture 

VI. — Personal, household and sanitary services 
VII. — Food, drink ; and stimulants ... 
VIII. — Light, firing and forage 
IX. — Buildings 
X.— Vehicles and Vessels 
XL—Supplementary requirements ... 
XII. — Textile fabrics ana dress 

XIII. — Metals and precious stones ... 

XIV. — Glass, earthen and stone ware 
XV. — Wood, canes and leaves, etc.... 

XVI. — Drugs, gums, dyes, etc. 
XVII. — Leather 
XV11L — Commerce 
XIX. — Transport and storage 
XX. — Learned and artistic professions 
XXL— Sport 

XXII. — Earth-work and general labour 

XXIII. — Indefinite and disreputable occupations ... 
XXIV — Independent 

Total 

i 


•37-679 
92,697 

I4M47 

4.977-53 1 
621,244 

346,102 
40,203 
67,638 
2,234 

76,425 
482,314 
> 32,604 

95,088 

«37.7 2 « 
10,120 

260,301 
356.275 
164,716 
188,074 
7,804 
326,878 
13,838 
358,356 


6,106 

264 
5,028 

495,794 
196,673 

145497 
9,485 
3,919 
3o 
4,36i 

160,264 

3-9 8 7 

6,595 
10,810 

825 
34,986 

> o,457 
3.886 

37,489 

654 

83.059 
1 1,004 

87.973 


44 

317 

4J*3 

5* 
'"3 
5? 
33-3 
3'o 
6* 

ri 
81 

134 
41 

3-4 
14-6 

84 
254 
795 
245 


8,94o,5«9 


1,309,18a 


.46 


i 






■ - — • 
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Subsidiary Occupations. 



[ Punjab 1901.] 
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APPENDIX. 

The Cost of the Census. 

On tlie present occasion two accounts of Census Expenditure were kept, one 
showing the actual cost of the Census, i.e., the administrative account, the other 
showing the amounts debited to the Census allotment, i.e., a financial account. 

According to the former account the Census has actually cost Rs. 2,39,209 
for both Provinces, or Rs. 10 annas 10 pies 5 for each 1,000 or '17 of an anna 
(say a sixth of a penny), per head of the population enumerated. 

As compared with i8gi. — Comparison with the Census account of 1891 can 
only be effected on the basis of the financial account. For this the Accountant 
General's Office is responsible, but the system of account being complicated precise 
accuracy is not attainable. Moreover there was in that office a disposition to 
regard the Census as a branch of the Civil Veterinary Department and as depen- 
dent on the Agri-Horticultural Gardens of Lahore, views which may have caused 
a little confusion. However according to the financial account the Census of 
1901 cost Rs. 1,89,128 as against Rs. 2,03,645m 1891. 

This is not a satisfactory result. With the slip system of abstraction the 
cost should have been less, but there were certain causes which prevented the 
reduction hoped for. In the first place it was found necessary to rent expensive 
(and wholly unsuitable) buildings at Lahore for the abstraction office, although 
we could have decentralized the work with perfect safety. Further we had to ' 
import our abstractors and pay them travelling allowances — a heavy item. Apart 
from these details, however, the abstraction was cheap. But when we came to 
the compilation we met with difficulties. No sooner were the tables compiled, 
(and some had actually gone to press), when we received orders to compile data 
for the North-West Frontier Province. This necessitated our re-tabulating the 
data for 33 villages of Dcra Ghazi Khan transferred to other Districts, and then 
re-compiling the District totals. This having been done the Provincial totals 
had to be divided into three and the tables re-copied. 

Had these difficulties been anticipated we should have arranged for a speci- 
ally selected staff to carry on the work. As it was for the abstraction work 
very few officials had been called in from Districts, and as soon as it was finished 
those few were allowed to return. This mistaken act of benevolence to District 
Officers left us with few experienced hands to cope with the new complications 
which arose, and greatly delayed the work. 

The changes of area involved in the Chenab Colony were fairly simple, 
as the District boundaries of Jhang, etc., remained practically unaltered. But 
the changes, consequent on the formation of the new Frontier Province, led to 
inextricable confusion. From a census point of view the transfer of a slice of 
territory containing a few villages matters little, as the change may be disre- 
garded, but the transfer of a Tahsil is anathema maranatha, for the factor is too 
large to be ignored. Thus the formation of the new district of Mianwali, to 
which we endeavoured to give complete census data, involved the expenditure 
of much time and trouble in the compilation of the returns. 

Again there were certain special items of expenditure. We censused the 
Malakand garrisons, Kurram and the Shiranni country, which were not enumer- 
ated in 1 891. In the Chenab Colony Rs. 1,346 had to be spent in paying 
enumerators as the Revenue staff was hopelessly inadequate and the Canal 
Department was unable to render us any assistance. Over Rs. 1,000 were 
also spent on providing for the storage of census records which should save 
some trouble and expense at the next enumeration. 

Lastly, it looks quite easy to condense statistics, but it is not so. Conden- 
sation requires specially trained men and should not be attempted with an 
amateur staff. With these points I hope to deal further in the administration 
report on the census. 
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(TO REPORT AND TABLES). 
The population shown against the principal tribes and castes is the total number in both Provinces. 



Abbotabad To-n, poi : in «88l, 
1891. 1901, Vol. H, Table IV, 

p. v hi. 

Abb >ttabad Town, pop : by reli- 
gions in 1881, 1891, 1931, Vol, 

II, Table V. p. vi 
Ab-ul-Muali Shah, Chishti, Vol. 

I, Chap. III. p. 153. 

Abdul Axis Khel, tine of Orakzai, 
Vol. LChap III, p in 

Ahd'il-Farsh Wnsiti, Sayad, an* 

. castor of the Bare Sa'adat, Vol. 
L Chap. Ill, p 151. 

Abdul Qadir jilaniTVol. I, Chap. 

III, p. IS3 

Abiulla, ancestor of Rawalpindi 
Khattars, Vol- L Chap. III. p. 

Abdulla Jahanian, Bakhari Soyad, 

Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. 154. 
Abdulla Rabbani Saynd, Vol. I, 
. Chap. 1 L P- i.S5- 
Abdusatar, Sheikh, Vol. L Chap, 

III. p 157- 
Abhaya-deva, a J»in leader, Vol. L 

Chap. Ill, p. i.-yS 
Abstraction, process cf, Vol. I, In- 

tioduetion. p. e- 
Abstractors, Check on the payment 

of, Vol. L I ntro<* action, p. 7. 
A - 1,1 i« Brahmans, Vol. 1, Chap. 

VIII. p 3«S- 
Achariapathiarj Brahmans, Vol. 

LCbap. VIII, p. 315. 
Achari Brahmans, Vol. I, Chip. 

VIII. p. ?I7- 
Acharj Brahmans. onclcanness of, 

Vol. L Cbap. VIII p. 338. 
Acharva, Dharoya, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 303. 
Accompanists, Vol. II, T>b!e XV. 

p. xlviii. 
Accountants (Bank), Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. xxxviii. 
Accountants, in village »enri-e 

(wher not agriculturist}, Vol 

II. Tab e XV, p. iv. 
Accountants (Comroe c al). Vcl. 

II, Table XV. p. x»xvin 
Acrc.ba-.s, Vol. II. T«b e XV. p L 
Actors, and their acc Hipanil s, 

Vo. 11. Table XV. p xlvid 
Actual workers, perctntxge of, in 

rach class of occupation, Vol. L 

Cbap- IX, p. 366. 
Actual wo Iters add dependerts, 

proportions of, Vol. L Cbap. 

IX, p. 365 

Aciuan-s (Commercial), Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. xl. 
Adinatha, • Jina, Vol. L Chap. 

III, p. 140. 

Ad ma I Gakkhars, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. 311. 
Administrations (Lical), heads of 

aod their families Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. U. 
Administralite Establishments 

I Military), Vol. II, Table XV 

p ii. 

Administrative officials (Educ.i« 
tion), Vol. II, Table XV, p.xliv. 
Administrative staff (Engineering 
and Survey), Vol. II, Table. 
XV, p.xlvi. 
Administrative Staff, Medical 
(when not returned under general 
head). Vo'. II, Table XV, p. xlvi. 
Admiolstative Staff (Naval), Vol. 

II, Tab'.e XV, p ii. 
Advocates. Vol. U, Table XV, p. 

Aerated-water factories, owners, 
managers sad superior staff, 
Vol. H, Table XV, p. xiv. 



Aerated-wntertfactories, workmen 
and other subordinates, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xiv. 

Afghanistan, immigration from, 

Vol. I^Chxp. II, p. 77 
Afri'is, origin ol, Vol-LChap. Ill, 

Afxa rebels, or Tlrah Sturi, 

Shias in Tirah, Vol. I Chap. 

Ill, o 1JO. 
Aga Khan, 11 ff Punjab Khojss 

do not obey, Vol. L Chap. Ill, 

p. 150. 

Acs Khan, fcL H , the followers of, 
VoL 1. Chap III, p. 14H. 

Agari, Salt and L<me workers, 
Pop : 3,444, Vcl. II, Table XIII. 
p. ii. 

Agarw.il Ranias. ov-e»t rule 
among, Vol. L Chap. VIII, p. 31a. 

Agarwa I (included in 3anla), Mer- 
chants and Bankers, Vol, II, 
Table XIII, pp. Hi and xxix. 

Agarwal. Vishnoi Banias, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 3 a8. 

Agarwal Bania*7 Vol. I, Chap. 
VIH, PP 3*7. 3& 

Agarwal Banias. sect* of, Vol. L 
Chap. Ill, p. 137. 

Agarwal Jains, VoT. LChap. VIII, 
p. 328, note. 

Ages, causes which lead to re- 
statement of, Vol. L Chaps IV, 

Age, Distribution of to.ooo of 
each sex, Sub-Table II, Vol. L. 
Chap. IV, p aa7. 

Age, '■ . is.nbution of 10,000 of 
each sex by religion, Sub-Tab'.e 

III. A., Vul. [.Chap. IV. p M2 
Age, entrv ot, nn the nigh' rf 

final census, Vol. L Chap. IV, 
p. 1 "9 

Age, preference exhibited for re- 
turning certain years of, Vol. 
L Chip IV, p. 100. 

Age-;eriods d stribution of 10.000 
of the population in British 
Tcrittory selected Oi-tritls, 
cvrr, Sub- Table IV, Vol. L 
U.»p IV, p 234. 

Ag^cri ►H, Doaih-rates for each, 
psr mille, of each six living, nt 
each ag?. ^ub-Table V. A., Vol. 
L I hip. IV p. f36. 

Agc-peri..d*, distribution of 
10 QjQ of the population in Bri- 
tish TerritLrv. by religions, over, 
>u j To bio IV, Vol. L Chap. 

IV, p. 233. 

Age-periods, distribution of 
1 vo o of the population In Rri- 
tish Territory, certain u h»al- 
thy tracts. o»er Sub-Table IV, 
Vol LChap. IV, p. m 

Age-return, unadjusted, of to 000. 
ol eacS sex (Rolitakl. Sub-Table 
I-A., Vol. ^Chap. IV. p. S24- 

Ag/-retum, adjusted, of 1 OO.ooa 
of each sex, Sub-Table I B., 
Vol. L Chip IV, p. 22i 

A^e, system of recording, com- 
pared with th» system adopted 
in the preparation of the vital 
statistical returoi. Vol. I. Chap. 
IV, p. 180. 

Afes, comparison of, with vital 
statistical data, Vol. L Chap. 
IV, p 101. 

A ^es, comparison with the figures 
ot 1S81, Vol. L Cbap. IV, p. 
10a. 

Agea, distribution cf unrsturned, 
Vo:. L Chap. IV, p. 1J2. 

Ages, distribution of. in certain 
Districts and tracts, Vol. L 
Chap. IV, p. Itta. 



Ages, distribution of, in Citirs, 

Vol, I Chap. IV, p. 155. 

Ages, distribution of, by religions, 
Vnl LChap IV, p. ipJU 

Agencies (local), and their fami- 
lies, Vol II, Table XV, p. Ii. 

Agents (Carting), Vol. II, Table 

XV, p xliv. 
Agents (Commercial), Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. xL 
Agents (Insurance), Vol II, Table 

XV, p-xl. 
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Ta-iSr XllI, i.p. cvi-.vi.i. 
Bi/nvviur S;»te, V.iiat'on in 

population, Vul. II, Tablo II. p. 

IV. 

B..h.».'pur State. Villages clas- 
»ifie ! by p .pulition, Vol. II, 
Table III. (> ii'. 

B.Si ..Vpcr To vn fand canton- 
m-nt) popul.vi tn by rc:i.;ii>n, 

Vol II, Tab'e V *>. v.. 
Bahiwalpur To*n (and canton- 

rreni) oopiila'i.in in iSSi, .8,1, 

igoi. Vol. t_5j. rable IV, p. iii. 
Bahawalpuri, number of pe»cns 

ret m-d a* 'p; .king, Voi. i, 

Char. VI, p 2-ia. 
Bahl Khaint. M. L <-~hap. VIII, 

pp. 31-1 T5. 
Bahri B.ali nam, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII. p. 34* 
Balwi Ktatrii, Vol. L Chap. VIII, 

t>. 34»- 

Bahti. Agricultore, PoouUt.on 
3501.V0:. M Table XIII. p. >.*. 

Bartu.up.a. Mims. Pi.pnl.it. uo 
3.70J, Vol. II, Table XllI, p. til 

Baid Banias, Vol. LCha.i. Vlil, 

P 327. , _ 

Bj i Its (Agiii-u'tur il and Forrjt 

Sc. vice), V«l. it. Table XV, 
p. x. 

Bairagi*. d vo!»e» of Vishnu, 

Vol. L Chap, ill, p L32i 
Bairagis, i ibjiv >ion» uf, Vol. L 

Chap. Vlll p. 32i 
Baitakb. see months. 
Baistola. a J un sect., Vo . LChap. 

III. pp. 1^8. ua. 
Bajanis Vol. L Cap. III. p. ifi. 
Baiotha Raj. OlS, Vn. I. tb<p. 

VIII. p. 318. 
Balori* R.jputs, Vol. I, Chap. 

Vlll, p. 31JL 
lakers, V Of, Table XI. p. «. 
Bakloh Cantonment, Popdlatmn 

in iftfii. 1891, 1901, Vol. II, 

Table IV, p. vi. 



Baklr.b Cantonment, rnpulatim 
iv religion in lf>Sl, iS-.r, 19U. 
Vol II. Table V. p. i». 

Bakah Singh, Gar i, Vo . L Chap. 

III. p. 1.15- 

8ala, «etni-ticred Khatri tec- 
tion, Vol. LChap. II*. p. lOj. 

Dal J.-S, fend with Dhillon. Vol. 

L Ch^p. VIII, p. 33,1. 
Balah B. .alias, Vol. L Chap. VIII, 

p 30S. 

B.i!a Ut<na. an Uadaii dkuna. 

Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 134. 
Bal'lr. Kupi, Vol. ^ Chap. Ill, 

p. 

UaUnwa i Town, Fopulatioa In 
i8Si, :Sqi, 1901, Vol. II, Table 

IV. p «ii 

Balanwa I Town, Popolition by 
reltgi >o in 1881, 18*31. loot, 

V. -l. II. Table V, p. iv. 
Ba'atkara- ana, a Jain order, Vol. 

LChap III. p. tjo, 
B.i rico. followers of, Vol. ^ Chap. 

III. p. 130. 

Bali. I Raiputs, Vol. L Chap. 

v;il, P . 318. 

Bali Mohial Brahmans, Vol. 1. 

Chao VIP, n. 3_lt. 
J! iU'v.-.ith Town, Population 

in 1 a-»i . 181, toot, Vol. II, 

Table IV, p vi. 
Ballabgarh Town. Population 

by religion in 1881, 1891, igol, 

Vol. II. Table V. p. Ii. 
Baloeh. Vol. L Chap. Vlll, p. 

Baioch, Graxiers and Camel brre- 

den. Population 

Vol. III. Table XIII, pp. v. 

and xxix. 
Balcchi, number of persons re- 
turned at speaking. Vol. L 

Chap. VI. p. Ite, 
B->iohi Rajauis, VoL L Chap. 

Vlll. r.3t8. 
B-l .ria K»j .utt, Vol. L Chip. 

Vlll. p. 318. 
Ba:thi< I. !••.», Vol. L Chap. 

Vill, p. 339- 
Pambona, dealers in, Vol. Hi 

Table XV, p. xxxiv. 
B.imagi Mrha.nmad Gans ] lani, 

S*yad, Vol. 1, Cbap, 111, p. 

«5$- 

H.m ■imi't-n and phvera 'nat 
Mi i ary). Vol. II. TaWe XV, p. 
■Ivi. 

B.tndu Brahmaas, Vol. L Chrp 

vm p it \. 

B.mga Town, Popu'ation in 
lS8t, lfi.ji. 1901, Vol, II, Table 

I V. 0. vi. 

Banif.i Town, Population by 
-elision in jRI:, i\i, 1901, 

V. .I. II. Table V, p. iv. 
Ban£.ii, ropulaiioi. 1,616, Vol. II, 

labln XllI. pp. iii and xxix. 
Ban^aah, oiigin of, Vol. L Chap. 

III. p. US: 
B..n->a-h, Sh a?sm among, Vol. L 

Chao III, p 148. 
Ba<g'e« I'Mher than rlws), makers 

ol, Vol. 1. Table XV. p. xx.i. 

Burl" ,,1'r r than l" I ■. . , , i I <■:, 

of, Vo'. II. Table XV, p. xxii. 
Dangies (gl •«■»), maker* of, Vol. 

II. T.ib.e XV, p. xxii. 
L:.-i, (gla»0, aell -rs of, Vol. 

II, Ta' le XV, p. xxii. 
Boneolar Rajput*, Vol. I_ Chap. 

Vlll, p. 118. 
Banii, lain »rcti of, Vol. I^Chap. 

III. p,,. 137-8. 

Bani.., C ■» e ore^n zation among, 
Vol L Cnap. Vlll, p. 322. 

Banias, Caste o*gaoi<ation of, 
Vot. L Cup. Vlll, p. 30a. 

Banits, magic pcwcr> among, 
VI LChap. 111. p. i6i 

Banias, map showing number of, 
per i.coj ol total pofulatlon, 
Vol. L Cbap. VII, lacing p. 
318. 

Hani >s, one-g" 1 rule among, Vol. 

I^Chap. Vlll, p. 33a. 
Kanj . a (Yanjdti *nU Btiujarft, 

Carrier* by pick an, malt. 

Population 11,574, Vol. Hj 

Table XllI, pp. 111 and xxii. 



Bankers, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 

XXXVli". 

Ban o h Rajputs, Vol. L Chap. 

Vill p. 318. 
Banna Ui>tiict, Area of, Vol. II, 

Table I. p. il. 
Banna District, Birth-place of 

Population, Vol. II, Taole XI, 

pp. xvi, axtii. 
n .mm District, Christians by race 

and sect, Vol. II, Table X v Ii, 

p. i«. 

Bannu District, Education, Vol. 

II. Table Vlll. p. Ii. 
Bannu Di-tiict, Ru'opein<, 

Ameriran', and Eu.asians, VoL 

II. Table XVII , p ii. 
8annu OUttict, Hooses, Vol. II, 

Table L P' II 
Bar.nu District, imm : gra'lon fron 

countries bryend the Nort West 

Frontier Province, Vol. L Chap. 

H. P- 77- 

Bannu Dist ict, Infirmities, Vol, 

II. Table X_L p. v. 

Bannu Distnct, Languages, Vol. 

It, Table X, p. xiy. 
Bannu District, Occupations, Vol. 

IL Table XV, pp. Ivi-cxdt. 
Bannu District, Population by 

(exes, u ban and rural Vol. IL 

TabUs L p. ii. 
Bannu Umtrict, Population by 

reli/ion, Vol. II, Tanle VI, p ii. 
Banio Diatnct, Popdlation, in* 

cr a-e of, Vol. L Chap. II, p 70 
Banno district, Sexes, by n lij, ion, 

Vol. II, Table VII, pp. Ivi, IvH, 

11 x. 

Bannu District, Towns classified 
by populat oD, Vol. IL Table 

III. p. ii. 

Ear.eu District, Towns with 
popnlation by religion, Vol. 11., 
Tahle V, p. vi 

Bannu • isr Vt, Variation in pop- 
ulation, V-il. II. Table II, p. iii. 

Bannu Dis rkt, Villages ciasaifird 
by population, Vol. II, Tablo 

III, p. Ft, 

Bar.nu Town (and cantonrrent), 

p pu alion h* ieli<ion in 1881, 
1F91. 1901. Vol. It, Tab e V, p 

til 

Bannu Town (and cantonment), 
popu'ation in ] U S| 1891, 19.1, 

V .I. II. Table IV. p. u. 

Ban • ar Rajpu s, Vol. LL Chap. 

V I'. P M*. 

flaw, affi«77"ol. L Chap. VIII, p. 
343 

Bar.sal Banias, Vol. L, Chap. VIII, 
p . 221 

Ban«nui Orahmans, Vol. L Chap. 

Vlll. p. rt3- 
Bsnur Town, Population in 

itWi, 1891, 150^ Vol. II, Table 

IV. p. v. 

Banur Town, Population by 
reig'xn in 1KR1, i8gi, 1901, 

V L II, Table V. p.iv. 
Banyan, S abid of Bar, VoL L 

Chap. Ill, p. 157. 
B.v hn 1 Banias, Vol. L • hap. 

VIII, p. 327- 
Rap i.ts, Vol. LChap. Ill, p. ts8. 
Bar And, Shias, vassal section of, 

Tir.h fturi, Vol. L Chap. Ill, 

p. ii2i 

B.ra^h.r. baraz<t1, meaning cf, 

V-l. L Chap. VIII p. .142 
Baraph.r Bhalias, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII. p. IO . 
Uaraphir Khatris, Vcl. L Chap. 

VIII pp. 103, 3ji a**, note 
Bjtah, Vol. LCnap Vlll. p HI. 
BaraK, I'oo : 48a, Vol. II, Table 

XII'. p iv. 
Barah Rajputs, Chkat and makam, 

Vol. L Chap. Vlll, p. J2u 
Uarar, Basket makeis and Bam- 

boo makeis. Pop. 3.. 97, VoL 

II, Tabe XllL. Pp iv and xxix. 
Barvu, sacred sec ion of Khatris, 

Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. 163 
Ban ( -a'adatl, Shuism among, 

Vol L Cbap III, p ifi 
Bara Saini 8anias, VoL L Chap. 

Vlll. p 328, 
Bariswa) Raiupta, Vol. L Chap. 

Vill. V. 3-8- 



Barauda Tows. Popn'ation Id 
1U81, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Tafcle 
IV, p. v 

Barauda Town, Population by 

r ligion in lft«t, 1891, IO01, 

Vol. II. lablr V. p.i>. 
Baratati Khatris, Vol. L Chap. 

Vlll, ^ 3^3- 
Barbers, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 

xii. 

B-rge owners. Vol. II. Table XV, 

D. xlii. 

Barge men, Vol. tl, Table XV, 

p xii. 

B.ui Labourers and makers of 

le<if-plate», Pop: 51, Vol. II, 

Table XllI, p. iv. 
Bail, mean.ng of, VoL L Chap. 

Vlll, 0.31a. 
Bari ArorasTVol. L Chap. VIII. 

p. 3^8. 

Barl Hhatias, Vol. LChap. VIII, 
P 308 

Bari Brahmans, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, pp. 312. 31$. 
Bari Bunjahi Khatris, VoL |* 

Chno. Vlll, p. 30, 
Bari Khatris. Vi 17T, 

pp. 301, 3j4 note. 



). 304. 

tirt Chup. 



vm, 



Bari Nais, VoL L Cbap. VIII, p. 
310. 

Bari Sours, VoL L Cbap. VIII, 
p 30& 

Barmauri or Gadi, number of 
persona returned as speaking, 
Vol. LChap. VI, p. 2fi& 

B.irnavrai I.obinas, Vol. L Chap. 
Vlll. r-339- 

Baroch, VoL L Chap. VIII, p. 
3aa. 

B.v ra Gu jars, Vol. L Chap. VIII, 

P 321 

Barra Muhial Brahmans, Vol. L 



Chap. Vlll. p. 3it. 

Wi\. L Cbap. 

wala, &lsrepotable. Pop; 68, 



Bartia Lobanas, 
VHI, p 



704. Vol. U. Table XIII. ppTJv 
and 11 1 
Bashak N g. VoL I, Chap. Vlll, p. 
3i2 

BaMrt*t Rrahtvans, Vcl. L Chap. 

v III, p 326. 
Ba^i Tuna, i'op<il\ti-n in 18^1, 

j8g», i_2_L. Vcl. II, Table IV, 

p iii n»ii vl. 
Bn-i Town, Population by religion 

in 1S.i1 ,8ji. itjjL. VoL It* 

Tab c V. p. ii. 
Basm 1 Kh>t is, Vol. L Chap. 

V II, p »»(. 
Basket. trak"-s and sellers, VoL 

II Tai le XV. p. xxxvi. 
Ba-ala Town, I'npulition in 1S81, 

i8ot, 19^1, Vol. 11, Table IV. 

p. iii 

Batala Tovn, Populalinn by re- 
ligion in 1881. is i_, 1901, VoL 
II, T:.bu- V. y Iv. 

Batala Town, I'npubtlon cf, Vol, 
L Chap. [, p. ii 

Batehru Urahmans, Vol. L Chap. 
Vlll. pp. aiJjaiJt 

Ba era, *r<>no CU't rs, Pop : 58, 
Vol Il.TacJe XIII. p.iv. 

Bath h"us*. owner^ard managers, 
Vot. II. T..oe XV, p. x. 

Bat Khali i*. mag'c powers among, 
Vvl. LChap. HI, p. lfia. 

8n-lo k ar R.j.iuts. Vol. L Chap, 

Vlll.p. 318; 
Batoi SunaTsTVr+l. L Chap. VHI, 

p. 3f-9 

Batro Sunart, Vol. L Cbap. Vlll. 

p. 3- 9 

Batta Sunars, \M. I. Chap. Vlll, 

P- 3i'9- 

Hit on Sunaia, VoL LChap. VIII. 

P- 3"9- 

Batwal, Hii) Chawkidar, Pop: 

aa..y3. V» 11, Table XIII. 

pp. iv ana axix 
Bkurios, inter inarria?o with Jat* 

of, VoL L v -' - ?■ Vlll. p. 340. 
Baw.il Town. pulaiion in 18H1. 

t8oi, i;oj, Vol IL Tablo IV. 

p. v. 

Ba*al Town, Popu'alic.n by re- 
ligion in i8»'i. 1S91, 1901, VoL 
II, Table V. p iv. 
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H a *<iH, Vol. L Chap. VIII, p. 

2ii: 

Bman kumd, Vol. L Chap. VIII, 

p. 3M- 

Bawanzais, mafic powers among, 

Vol. LChap. Ill, P . t02. 
Bawaria, Pop: 00381, Vol. II, 

Tabl* XIII. p- iv. 
Basal /Was, Vol. L Chap. Vill, 

p. 308. 

Basilar, Jugglers and Acrohats, 

Pop. safes. Vo!. II, Table XIII, 

pp. iv, and Ufa 
Basigars, difference of status 

among, Vol. L Chap. VIII, 

P 33» 

Bead maker* and seller*, Vol. II, 

Table XV. p. txii. 
Bedt caste. Vol. ' Chap. III. p. 

rjfa. 

Bedbirch Brahmans, Vol.1. Chap. 

VIII, p. 3!i 
Mi. Vol. LChap. VIII, p. 3' < 
Bad! Kbatris, Vol. LCha? "VTfl, 

p. 306. 

Bedla, marriage within the got 
among, Vol. 1_ Chap. VIII, pp. 

326,333- 
Bedis, reverence (or, only among 
Sahi}dhari Sikhs, Vol. L Chap. 

III. p. 165. 

Bektash, Snta tribe of Cappodacia 

nicknamed Klizi:bajh, Vol. I, 

Chap. Ill, p. la* 
Beldar, Eartliwo kers and Stone 

quarriers. Pop | 2,732. Vol. II, 

Table XIII, p.Iv. 
Bilriars, increase of, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. 341. 
Belia Lobanss, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 

p. 339, note. 
Bell-metal, sellers of, Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. in. 
Bell-metal, workers in, Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. xax. 
Beri Khatris, Vol. L Chap. VIII, 

p. 30c note. 
Beri Town, Population in t88l, 

1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 

p. iv. 

Beri Town, Population bjr religion 

in i88t, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, 

Table V, p. ii. 
Betel grower*, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. viii. 
Betel-leaf sellers, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. air. 
Betrothal among tyhatrU, age of, 

Vol. LCha >. VIII. P 106. 
Betrothal, custom* connected 

with, Vo'. L «.hap- IV, p. 217. 
BVbra, lain area of, Vol. I, 

Chap. Ill, pp. 1-17-8. 
Bhida:wahi, numb.r of perstns 

retaroed as sp-aking, Vvl. L 

Chap. VI, p. aflfi. 
Bhadaur Town, Population in 

1881, 1891, 190:, Vol. II, Table 

IV, p. iv. 

Bhadaur Town, Popalation by 
religion in l8*l, 1891, 1901, 
VoL II, TaWeVTp- W. 
Bhadratahn, a Digambara pontiff, 

Vol. L Ch.p. Ill, p 130. 
Bradwal Rajputs, VoTTL Ch« ? . 

VIII, p. 318. 
Bhagant Mahajaos, Vol. X, Chap. 

VIII. ft 34*. 
Bhaganti, fiqir of Kriabna, Vol. 

L Chap. Ill, p. 121. 
Bbagat ■ Bhag«ans, foondatbn 



ol, Vol. I Cbao lit, p 1 

gatP 
p. ifii 



Bbagat Panthij, Vol 



II, p 13J, 
■ 1, Chap. 



P- HI, 



Bhagat-panthi*, teet of the, Vol. 
L Chap. Ill, p. 1*4, and addeo- 

darn. 

Bhaelia Qatais, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 330- 
BhagUun Lobanat, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. 3J& note 
Bkaim-ckata tenure, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. 3a<. 
Bhairava, Bhairoo or Earthgod, 

VoL L Chap. Ill, p. 133. 
Bbai Pbern, legend U Vo:. L 

Chap. Ill, p. 123. 
Bhai Pheru, or Sangat Sahib. 

Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. 
Bhakkar Qaaai*. VoL"L Chap. 

VIII, p. 530. 



Bhatabhar Rajpet*. Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII. p. 318. 
Bhalakhrl* Rajpot*. Vol. L Chap. 

Vlll.p.ltfj. 
Bhalera, Traders, shopkeeper*, 

Pop- |2jgj Vol. II, Table XIII, 

pp. iv and Xxix 
Bballa Khatris, Vol. L Chap. VIII, 
p. 30*: 

Bhalwal Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 3«£ 
Bhambi Brahmans, Vvl. L Chip 

VIII. n 3«»- 
Bhanat Brahmans, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII. p. 212. 
Bhand, Mim«, Pop: l, 64s, Vol. 

II, Table XIII. pp iv and xxix. 
Bh»ndrai Rajputs, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. 318. 
Bh'ng, m image of, Vol. L 

Chap, til, p. LIB* 
Bhang, me of, in worship of 

Zinda-Kiliana, Vol. L Chap. 

III, p. n^. 

Bhang preparers, Vol. H, Table 

XV. p. xiv. 
Bhang sellers, Vol. II. Table XV. 

p. xiv. 

Bhanira, Ramboo work»r«, Pop : 

2,621. Vol. II, Table XIII. p. v. 
Bhanjrai, four e»t role among, 

Vol. LChap. VIII. p. 31a 
Bhanwal Brahmans, VolTTfChap. 

VIII. p 316. 
Bharai, Tillage menials and dmm 

beaters. Pop 1 63.772. Vd.I II, 

Table XIII, pp. v and mm. 
Bbarais, diffe-enee of status 

among, Vol. L Chap. VIII. p. 

330- 

Bharbhunja*. difference of status 
among, Vol. L Chap. VIII. p. 
330- 

Bharbhunja, Grain Parcher*. Pop: 

8,5 S j Vol. II, Table XIII. pp. 

v and xxix. 
Bhardwaj gotra Rajputs, Vol. 

VIII, p. 318. 
Bhardwaii Brahmans, VoL L 

Chap. VIII, p. 313- 
Bharochi Khatris, VoU L Chap. 

VIII, p. 355. 
Bharwana Syals, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 323. 
Bhasin Khatris, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p.344- 
Bhat, Genealogists, Pop : 3 s .'..H, 

Vol. II, Table XIII, pp. v and 

xxix. 

Bhat Brahmans, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. 3_i2i 
Bh« tirahmans, jantn worn bv, 

Vol. LChap. VIII, p. 333. 
Bhat Brahmins, onrleanness of. 

Vol. \ Chap. VIII. p. 338. 
Bhatia. Trader*. Pop : 2^913. Vol. 

II, Table XIII. pp. v and xxix. 
Bhatiira, Bak-r*. r'op: |8.*,20. Vol. 

II, Table XIII, pp. v and xxix. 
Bhnti.i. Caste O'ganization of, 

Vol. L Chap. VIII, pp. 302, 303, 

3^8. 309. 
Bhatias, Brahmans of, Vol. L 

Chap. VIII, P. 3t7- 
Bhatias, map showing number 

of total pipalsiion, per 1.000. 

Vol. LChap. VIII, facing p. 308. 
Bhatias. proportion of the sexes 

among child.cn, Vol. L Chap. 

IV, p. 210. 

Bhatiyai, (hatla) Mahajaos, Vol. 

LChap. VIII, p. 34»- 
Bhatra, Pedlars ancl Beggars, 

Pop : 1.700. VoL II, Table XIII, 

pp. ■•■ and xxix 
Bhatti Sonars, Vol. L Chap. VIII, 

pp 309. 126. 
Shatti aliat Sansi Jv. Vol. L 

Chap. VIII, p. 34I-, 
Bliatti, dyers, ironsmiths a n't car* 

peoters, Vol. L Chap. VIII, p. 

.Is'- 

Bhatti Rajpnts, Darbar at Kapar- 
thela, Vol. LChap. VIII, p 323- 

Bhatti women not married by 
Chisbtis, Vol. L Chap. Ill, p 

Bhat tli of Gojranwala. Shiaism 
among, Vol. £ Chap III, p. 150. 

Bhatnri Brahmaos, Vol. L Chap. 
VIII, p. 31^ 



Bhann Town, Popalation In 1B81, 
1691, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 
p. ». 

Bhaun Town, Popa'ation by re- 
ligion in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. 
If Table V, p. ». 

Bhelwal Rajputs, Vol. L Chap. 
VIII. 0.1.8. 

Bhera Town. Population in l8St , 
1811, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 
p. iii. 

Bhera Town, Population by re- 
ligion in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. 

II, Table V, p. tri. 

Bhenda Brahmans, Vol. L Chap. 

Vlll.p.aii 
Bhil, Hunting and Robbery, Pop: 

§1 ± V,A. II. Table XIII, p. ». 
Bhim-CbanJia Rajputs, Vol. L 

Chap. VIII, p jt 8. 
Bhimwal Muhial Brahmans, Vol. 

LChap. VIII. p. in. 
Bhisliti Muhammadan, can 

Hindus take water from, Vol. 

LChap. VIII. p 3J2. 
Bhitanni, magic powert among, 

Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. tfia. 
Bhiwaai Town, pop->lation of, 

Vol. LChap. Lp UL 
Bhiwani Town, Population ia 

if8i, tSuj 1901, Vol. II, Table 

iv. p.inr 

Bhiwani Town, Population by 

religion in 1881, 1891, 1901, 

Vol. II, Table V, p. ii. 
Bhog Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 311. 
Bl'oja potra Brahmans, Vol. L 

Chap. V III, p. 313. 
Bhojnur Town, Population in 

ib8i, iPg", 1901, Vol. 1L Table 

IV, p. vii. 
Bhojpur Town, Popalation by 

religion in 1881, 1801, 1901, 

VoL II, Table V, p. ii. 
Bhojki, Hindu Priests, Pop : 1.Q7I, 

Vol XIII, p. 
Bhol Sonars, VoL L Chap. VIII, 

P-34i 

Bhola^unars, Vol. LChap. VIII, 

P- 2. 9 

Bh>ra Brahman*, Vol. L Ch<p. 

VIII. p. 317. 
Bhular JatsTVol. L Chap. VIII, p. 

3i6. 

Bhxnia Lobanis, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. 13a note. 
BHudhara. a jiin tcichcr, Vol. L 

Chip. Ill, p. 1 jo. 
Bhutwan Brahmans, Vol. L Chap. 

viii. p, tie. 

Bias Brahman*, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, pp- 3'3. 3«7- 
BibliogtaphjrTv'oTL Chap. VI, 

P. arS. 

Bihunda, sacrifice, Vol. ]_. Chap. 

III, p. 163. 

Bij Khatris, Vol. L Chap. VIII. 

p. 305. note. 
Bikaneri, number of persons. 

rcturnel as speaking, Vol. j, 

Chaj. VI, p. 285. 
Biloch, Vol. L CTTip. VIII. p. 32a. 
Biloch, proportion of the se^es 

among children, Vol. L Chap. 

IV, p. am. 

Bil ch, subdivisions with ma?ic 
powers. Vo'. LChap. Ill, p. 161. 

Biloch, Caste organization 
among, Vol. L Chap. VIII, p. 
302. 

BiJoches, map showing number of, 
p»r i .003 of total population, 
VoL L Chap. VIII, facing page 

3M. 

Bi'ochijtin, immigration from, 

Vol. LChap. II, p. 77. 
Bill collectors (BankTT Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. xxxiii. 
Bindraban Bihari, a nameof Gopi 

Nath, Vol L Chap. Ill, p. ufi, 
Bip of Bipe B.-ahmam, Vol. L 

Char-. VIII, p. 315. 
Bird-catchere, VoLli, Table XV, 

p. xlri. 

Bifths, average number of, per 
diem and average rates in each 
month calculate . on the figores 
fa** the decade 1891 — ro- 
Snb-TabU C, Vol. L Chap. II, 
p. 83. 



Births, Diagram illustrating the 
annual, in the decade 1B91— 
looo, Vol. L Chap. Ill, opposite 

P. 48; 

Birth-rate, Egares for. since 1884, 

Vol. I, Chap II, p 44. 
Birth- ate,, in certain rroviorei 

of India for the ifi year* endiag 

1900, Sub- Table A., VoL I 

Chap. II, p. 82. 
Bin, worship of, Vol. L Cbap. Ill, 

p. IIJ; 

BisaWnias, Vol. LChap. VIII. 
p. 318, 

Bisa Bhabras, VoL L Chap. VIII, 
p. 3381 

Bisati, Pedlers. Pop: 529, Vol. II, 

Table XIII, p. vi. 
Biscuit factories, owners, managers 

and superior staff, Vol. II. Table 

XV, p. x. 
Biscuit factories, opera lives sad 

other subordinates, Vol. L Tahe 

XV, p. x. 
Bishnai. Agriculture, Pop : 17 i:<, 

Vol. II. Table XIV. p. »i. 
Bishei, or Agarwal. Vol. L Chap. 

Ill, p 13& 
Bishno-swami Bairagis, Vol. I 

Chap. VIII, p. 334. 
Bishnois, two, and four-*** rak 

among, Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. ttj. 
Black and White Sbia factioa* 

in Kashgar, Vol. L Chap- 111 

P.'LSL 

Black and White Shia factioas, » 
Afghanistan, Vol. L Chap- 111, 
p. tja. 

Black and White Shia faction*. a 
Rawalpiodi, Vol. L Chap. Ill, 
_ P- LSli 

Blankets, persons occupied with. 

VoL II, Table XV, p. xxvi. 
Blindness, causes of. Vol. L Cbap. 

yii, p. 20 j. 

Blindness, percentage of decrease 

Vol. L Chap. VII, p. 395. 
Blood revenge, VoL LChap. VIII 

Boa ("builder j, Vol. II, Table XV. 
p. XX. 

Boat painters, VoL 11^ Table XV, 
p xx. 

Boat men, Vol. II, Table, XV, p. 
x ii. 

Boat owners. Vol. II, Table XV. 

p xlii. 

Bo<!ias sacred chn. Vol. LChap. 

111. p. 166. 
Bodi.v .ri.*t Pop: 318J. Vol. II 

Table XIII. p. vi. 
Bohra, <.hopkeepcr. Pop: 4216 

Vol. II, TaMe XIII. p, vi. 
Bchra Khatris, Vol. L Cbap. 

VIII, pl> 30^ 305, note. 
Bohra Kbojai, VJ. L Chap. 

VIII. p. no. 
Bohus, tiibal shrir.es of, Vol. L 

Chap. Ill, p. l SJ. 
Bo hru Brahman*, junf* mora by, 

Vol. LChap. VIII, p. 31- 
Bokbiria, o'd Syads of the Turis, 

VJ. L Ch.p. Ill, p. 148. 
B >mbay, immigration from. Vol 

L Chap. II, p. 76. 
Bone mill*, owners, managers, and 

superior staff, Vol. U, Table 

XV, p.xl. 
Bone mills, operatives and other 

subordinates, VoL II, Table 

XV. p. at 
Bones, sellers of. Vol. It, Table 

XV. p. Il 
Book binders, Vol 11, Table XV. 

Book makers, Vol. II, Table XV. 

p. xlviii. 

Bonk sellers, agents and publishers. 

Vol. II, Table XV. p. xaii. 
Boot makers, Vol. II, Table XV. 

p. xxxviii. 
Borax refiner*. Vol. II, Table XV. 

p. xxxlv. 
Borax sellers. Vol. II. Table XV 

p. xxxviii 
Bot, Pop: 425, Vol. II, Table XIII. 

pp. vi and xxix. 
Botan Sunars, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. 309. 
Botanist*, Vol. 11. Table XV, p. 

xlvi. 
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gnhman Basigars, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII. p. 330- • _ . ' 
Brahman wl,n ™ ul,llll >- "f'«»««. 

Pop. 1.138,033. Vol. II. Table 

XIII. p.vi and xxix. 
B,ahman«, as Jain*, Vol. L. Chap. 

III. p. 138- - . 
BrafimanS, Caste orgmization 
amonc Vol. L Chap. Vlll, pp. 

102, 310. 

R-ahrr.ins. difference of status 
among Vol. L Chap. VIII, p. 

Brahmans. empbvment of, Vol. L 

Chap. III. ?■ U&. 
Brahmans of Goliana. Shiaism 

among, Vol L Chap. III. p m. 
Brahmans of Kangra, VoL I Chaj£ 

VIII. p. 3M- 
Brahmans of Low Castes, Vol. L 

Chap. Villi p. 316. 
Brahmans, Pusbkarn. followers of 

the Gokalia Gosains, Vol. I, 

Chap. Ill, p "7- 
Brahmans, six duties of, Vol. L 

Chap. VIII. p. 31S; 
Brahmans, some Punjab Khojas 

■reconverted, Vol. LChap. Ill, 

p. ijo. 

Brahmans, take food and water 
from Nais, when. Vol. I. Chap. 
Vlll. p. 337- 
Brahmans, two-got rule among, 

Vol. L Chap. VIII, p. 331. 
Brahmans, unclean, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII. p. 33iL 
Braid (gold and silver) makers, 

Vol. it Table XV. p. xxx. 
Braj Bhasha, number of persons 
returned as speaking, Vol. L 
Chap. VI. p. 88s. 
Brass foundries, owners, managers 
and superior staff, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxx. 
Brass foundries, operatives and 
other subordinates, Vcl. II.Tsble 
XV, p. xxx. 
Brass, sellers of, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xxx. 
Brass workers in, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xix. 
Breweries, owners, managers and 
superior stiff, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xiv. 
Breweries; workmen and other 
subordinates, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xiv. 
Brick and tile factories, owners, 
managers and superior staff, 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xviii. 

Brick and tile factories, opera* 
lives and other subordi- 
nates, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xviii. 

Brick and tile makers, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p, xviii. 

Brick and tile sellers, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xviii. 

Bride price, among Lobanas, Vol. 
L Chap. VIII, p. 319. 

Brij Mohanji, metal images of, 
Vol.L Chap. III. p. nr. 

Bristlet, sellers of, Vol. UT Table 
XV, p. xxxviii. 

British territory, increase of po- 
pulation in, at each successive 
enumeration since, 1854, Vol. 
LChap II. p. 48. 

British Territory7(ooth Provinces) 
proportion of the sexes in, 
Vol. I. Chap. II. p. aoo. 

Brokers, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xxxviii. 

Broom makers, and sellers, Vol. 

II, Table XV. p. xixiv. 
Brush factories, operatives and 

other subordinates. Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. xxxviii. 

Bucket (leather) makers, Vol. I], 

Table XV. p xxxviii. 
Buddhism, figures for population, 

Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. 14J. 

Buddhist* and Jains, map showing 
the percentage of, on total popu- 
lation, Vol. I_ Chap. Ill, facing 

„ p - ,37> 

Budha, Baba, disciple of Nanak, 
Vol. 1 Chap. Ill, p. 1 as. 

Bedha Shah, Cbishti poet, Vcl. 
L Chap. Ill, p. ij6. 



Builders, Vol. II, Table XV. p. 
xviii. 

Building contractors, Vol. II, 

Table XV. p. xviii. 
Buffalo keepers, Vol. II, Table 

XV. p. x. 
Buffoons. Vol. II, Table XV, p. L 
Bujjtis. Biloch, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, 

p. jAl 

Bojherwal Rajputs. Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. 318. 
Bukhari Sayads of Uch, Vol. I, 

Chap. III. p. I.S4- 
Bullock (pack) owners and drivers, 

Vol. II, Table XV, p. xlii. 

Bund Town, population in 1881, 
1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 

p.vi. 

Bund Town. Population by Ht- 

fion in 1881, 1891, 1901. Vol. 
I, Table V, p. iv. 
Bunjahi Aroras, Vol. L Cbap. VIII, 

p. 308. 

Bunjahi Bhatias Vol. I, Chap. 

Vlll, P 301. 
Bunjahi Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

Vlll, pp.3UB.3-7- 
Bunjahi KhatrisTvol. I, Chap. 

VIII, PP- 303. 3Q4. 34*. 
Bunjahi Khatris, marriage among, 

Vol. L Chap. VIII, p. 344, 

note. 

Bunjahi, meaning of, Vol. I. Cbap. 

Vlll, p. 3*a- 
Bunjahi Nais, Vol. L Chap. VIII, 

p. 310. 

Bunjahi, Par Sunars, Vol. I, 

Chap. VIII, p. 3°9- 
Bunjahi Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII. p 3Q9- 
Bura Khel, magic powers among, 

Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. 162. 
Baria Town. Population in t88r, 

1891, looi^ Vol. II, Table IV, 

p. v. 

Buria Town, Population by reli- 
gion in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, 

Table V, p. ii. 
Burial service, Vol II, Table XV, 

p. xlii. 

Burning-trrnund service, Vol, II, 

Table XV, p xliv. 
Burugotra Bhatti Banias, Vol. I, 

Chap. Vlll, p. 337. 
Butana Town. Pop : in 18S1, 1891 

1001, Vol II, Table IV, p. iy. 
Butana !iowo. Pop. by religion 

in 1881, 1S91, 1901, Vol. II, 

Table, V p. ii. 
Butchers, Vol. II, Table XV, p. x , 
Butter sellers, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. x. 



Cage makers and sellers, Vol. II, 

Table XV, p xxiv. 
Campbellpur Town. Pop : in 1881 

1 89 1, 1931, Vol. II, Table IV, 

p. vii. 

Campbellpur Town, Population by 
religion in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. 
II, Table V, p. vi. 

Camel 'pack) owners, drivers. Vol. 
II, Table XV p. xlii. 

Camel breeders, dealers and atten- 
dants Vol. II, Table XV, p. vi. 

Camphor collectors, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xxxvi. 
Camphor sellers, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xxxvi. 
Canal labourers, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. J, 

Canal service, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xlii. 

Candle makers and sellers, Vol. II, 

T.ble XV, p. xiv. 
Cap makers and sellers, Vol. II, 

tabic XV, p xxx. 
Cardamom sellers. Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xiv. 
Carpet weavers. Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. xxvi. 

Carpenters, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xx xiv. 

Carpentry works, owners, mana- 
gers, and superior staff, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxxir. 



Carpentry works, operatives and 
other subordinates, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxxiv. 
Carpenters and blacksmith, per- 
centage of increase in the num- 
ber of, Vol. L Chap. IX, p. 3«3i 
Carpenters among higher castes. 

Vol. L Chap. VIII, p. 341. 
Carriage makers, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xviii. 
Carriage sellers. Vol. II, Table, 

XV, p. xviii. 
Carriage painters, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xviii. 
Cart owners and drivers, Vol. II, 

Table XY, p. xlii. . 
Cart makers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xviii. 

Cart sellers, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. xviii. 

Carvers (wood and ebony), Vol. 

II, Table XV, p. xxii. 
Carvers (ivory), Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xxii. 
Cashiers (Bank), Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xxxviii. 
Caste variation of, Vol. V 

Chap. VIII. p. 341- 
Caste classification of, Vol. L 

Chap. VIII, p. 221i 
Caste, definition of. Vol. L Chap. 

Vlll, p. .101. 
Caste, organization of, Vol. 1, 

Chrtp. Vlll, pp. 301. 3oa. 
Caste, migration byT Vol.l, Chap. 

I'. P- 77. 
Csste, terminology of Khatris, Vol. 

LChap, VIII, p. 34' 
Catechists, Vol. il, Table XV, p. 

xlii. 

Cattle breeders and dealers, Vol. 

II, Table XV, p. vi. 
Cement works, operatives bother 

subordinates, Vol. I!> Table 

XV, p. xviii. 
Census, cost of lbs, Vol. I, Intro- 
duction, p. 8> 
Census (1901), methods of the, 

Vol. I_ 1 ntroduction, p. £, 
Census, the possibilities of the 

next, Vol. I, Introduction p. J. 
Cbabak Bhatias, Vol. 1, Chap. 

Vlll. p. 308. 
Chachra Bhatias, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 308; 
Cbadda Khatris, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII. p. 344. 
Chaddrars, marriage with Syals, 

Vol. L Chap. Vlll, p. 31^ 
Chadha Khatris, Vol. 1, Chap. 

Vlll, p. 301. 
Chahar ghar Khatris, Vol. L 

Chap. VIII, p- 343. 
Chaharia Rajputs, Vot. X, Cbap. 

VIII, p. 3 if 
Chahil Jats, do not marry Rand- 

hawas, Vol. L Chap. VIII, p. 

3U- 

Chakmsnnis, of Sbia origin, Vol 

I, Chip. Ill, p. 149- 
Chakwal Town, population in 

lc8l, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 

IV, p. v. 

Cbakwal Town, population by 
religion in t88i, 1891, 1901. 
Vcl. II, Table V, p. vi. 

Challhar Bhatias, Vol. I. Chap. 
Vlll, p. 308. 

Chamar, L»ath>r workers, popula- 
tion i3.i3.olO. Vol. II, Table 
X III. pp. vi and xxix. 

Cbamars, prie.ts of, Vol. I, Chap. 

Ill, p. 1 66. 
Cbamars, faw-gel role among, 

Vol. LChap. VIII, p. 33a 
Chamars, Brahmans of. Vol. I, 

Chap. VIII, p. 3l6. 
Chamars, Banias descended from, 

Vol. LChap. VIII, p. 337. 
Chamars, difference ol status 

among, Vol. L Chap. VIII, p. 

31b. 

Chamarwa Brahmans, Vol. L 

Chap. VIII. p.3t6. 
Chamba Stite, Ages, by religion, 

Vol. II, Table VI I, p. xxx. 
Chamba State, Area of, V oL II, 

Table L_P- >■>• 
Chamba State, Birth-place of 

population, Vol. II, Table XI, 

pp. xi, xxvii. 



Chamba State, Castes, Vol. II, 

Table XIII, p. Ixxxvi. 
Cbamba State, Christians by race 

and sect, Vol. II, Table XVII, 

p. vi. 

Chimba Sute, Civil condition by 
religion, Vol. II, Tabla VII, 
p. xxx. 

Chamba State Education, Vol. II, 
Table Vlll, p. xxxv. 

Chamba State, Europeans, Ameri- 
cans, and Eurasians, Vol. II, 
Table XVIII, p. ii. 

Chamba State Hoases, Vol. Ii, 
Table L p. iii. 

Chamba State, Immigration from 
Kashmir, Vol. L Chap. II, p. 76- 

Chamba State, Infirmities, Vol. II' 

Table XII, p. iv. 
Chamba State, Languages, Vol. 

II, Table X, pp. iv-xi. 
Chamba State. Occupations, Vol. 

II, Table XV, p. lvVcxcix. 
Chamba State, population by 
sexes, urban and rural, Vol. II, 
Tabla L p. 
Chamba State, population by 
religion, Vol. II, Table VI, 

p. in 



Cbamba State, population, in- 
fill 



crease of, Vol. VChap. II. p. 



Chamba State sexes, by religion, 

Vol. II, Table VII, p. xxx. 
Cbamba Siate Towns, classified 
by population, Vol. II, Tabie 
III, p. iii. 
Chamba State, Towns with popu- 
lation by religion, Vot, 11, 
Table V,p. iv. 
Chamba State, Tribes, Vol. II, 

Table XIII, p. Ixxxvi. 
Chamba State, Variation in popu- 
lation, Vol. II, Table II, p. iv. 
Chamba Sute Villages classified 
by population, Vol. II, Tabla 
HI, p. iii. 
Chamba Town (and cantonment), 
population by religion, Vol. II, 
Table V, p. iv. 
Chamba Town (and cantonment), 
population in 1881, 1891, 1901. 
Vol. II, Table IV. p. v. 
Chamba Town, increase of popula- 
tion in, Vol. L Chap. L p. 19. 

Chambial Clan Rajputs, Vol. I, 

Chap. VIII, p. 318. 
Chambiali, number of persons 

returned as speaking, Vol. L 

Cbap. VI. p. a£& 
Chambolia Rajputs, Vol. 1, Chap. 

Vlll, p. 3J8. 
Chamkannis, members of whita 

faction, Vol. L Cbap. Ill, p. 

»5«- 

Chamkannis of Shia origin, Vol. 

LChap. Ill, p. 1 49- 
Chanal, Hill Menials, Population, 

11,744, Vol. II, Table XIII. p. 

vii. 

Chanan Pir or Chtntar Pir, Vol. 

LChap. HI, p. 154- 
Chand Rajputs, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII. p. 3»8- 
Chandcintijputs, Vol. L Chap. 

Vlll, p. 3' 8. 
Chandia Biloch, Vol. L Chap 

Vlll, p.321 note. 
Chandiok Khatris, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. 304 
Chandia Rajputs, Vol. L Chip. 

Vlll. P. 3i». 
Chandpul Sunars, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. 300. 
Chand puria Rajputs, Vol. L Cbap. 

VIII. p. 3J8. 
Chandr-bansi Khatris, Vol. L 

Chap. VIII. p. 304- 
Chandr-bansl Rajputs, Vot. L 

Chap. VIII, p. 3l<». 
Cbandra. a Jain pontiff, Vol. L 

Chap. III. p. 1 ;g. 
Chandra- KapaU-Gachha, a Jain 

order, Vol. L Chap. III. p. 139. 

Chang, Agriculture, Population 
6.006, Vol. 11, Table XIII, p. 
vii. 

Changar, Mat makers, population 
39,460, Vol. II, Table XIII, 
pp. vii and xxiz. 
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ChangTa Rajputs. Vol- L Chap. 

VIII. p. 3r4. 
Chanjol Rajpota, Vol. I. Chap. 

VIII. p. ail- 
Channr Chamars. Brahmans of, 

Vol. L Chap VIII. p. 3J6. 
Chappal Brahmans, Vol. 1, Chap. 

VIII, P. 315- 
Cbaras. in worship of Shiva, Vol. 

I, Chap. Ill, p. 137. 
Charcoal seller*, Vol. II, Table 

XV- p. xviii. 
Charghar Bhatias, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII. p. 3°8. 
Charghar, Char zati, meaning of, 

Vol I^Lhap-VlU. p.^a 
Charghar Khatris, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, pp. 303j 3£S note, 34* 

note. 

Charjat Curungs. Vol. 1^ Chap. 

Vlll.p. 344 note. 
Charndas, followers of, Vol. I, 

' Chap. Ill, p. 130. 
Charndasis, anthropotatry among, 

Vol, I, Chap HI. p. 16s. 
Charsada Town, P>pu ation in 

1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 

IV. p. vii. 
Charsada Town, Population by 

religion in 1881, 1891, 1901. 

Vol. II. Table V p. vL 
Char rati Brahmans, Vol L Chap, 

VIII, p. .tii note. 
Cbathwan ifrahroans, Vol. I, 

Chap. VIII, p. 315. 
Chauhan, ironsmiths and car- 

pentera. Vol. 1^ Chap. VIII, p 

341. 

Chauhan Mahtons, Vol. L Chap. 
VIII, p. -mo. 

Chauhan Rajputs, marriage of 
Tnnwars with, Vol. I, Chap 
VIII, p. 3334 

Chauhan Rajputs, makant of, 
Vol. L Chap. VII!, p. 383. 

Chauhan Raj pot*, Lobanas des- 
cended from, Vol. Ij Chap VIII, 
p. 340. 

Cbaupahra, Vol. L Chap III, p. 
«S7- „ 

Chawal Shahi*, sect of, Vol. L 

Chap. III. p. 135. 
Cheese makers and tellers, Vol. 

II. Table XV, p. a. 
Chela Sials, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 

p 322: 

Chemical factories, owners. 

managers and superior staff, 

Vol. II. Table XV, p xxxiv. 
Chemical factories, operatives 

and other s abordmate », Vol. 

II, Table XV. p. xxxiv. 
Chemists, Vol. II, Tabb XV, p. 

xxxiv. 

Chemists and druggists decrease 
in *he number oC Vol. 1, Chap. 
IX p. 363. 

Chenab Colony District. Ages, 
by religion, Vol. II. Table VII, 

p. xxx'-. XI, li- 

Chenab Colony District, Area of, 
Vol II. Table I^p. ii. 

Chenab Colony District, Birth- 
place of population, Vol. II, 
Table XI p. xiii, nix. 

Chenab Colony District, Castes, 
Vol. II, Table XIII, p. c.ciii. 

Chenab Colony District, Chris- 
tians by race and sect, VoL II, 
Table XVII, p. vii. 

Chenab Colony District, Civil 
condit'on by religion. Vol. II, 
Table VII, pp. xxxii.xl.li. 

Chenab Colony District. Educa- 
tion. Vol. II, Table VIII, p. 
alii. 

Chenab Colony District, Euro- 
peans, Americans, and Euras- 
ians. Vol. II, Table XV II I, p. ii. 

Chenab Colony District, Hcuses 
Vol. II. Table L P- 

Cbenab Colony District, Immi- 
gration from Rajputana, Vol. 
L Chap. II, p. z*. 

Chenab Colony iJistrict, Infir- 
mities. Vol. II, Table XII, p. v. 

Chenab Colony Districts, Lang- 
uages, Vol- II, Table X, p. iv-ai. 
Chenab Colcny District, Occupa- 
tions, VoL II, Table XV, p. 
Ivi-cxcix. 



Chenab Colony District, Popula- 
tion by sexes, urban and rural, 
Vol. II. Table I, p il. 

Chenab Colony District, Popula- 
tion by religion, Vol. II, Table 
VI. p ii, 

Chenab Colony District, Popula- 
tion of, Vol. I, Chap. II, p.67. 

Chenab Colony District, Sexes 
by religion, Vol. II, Table VII, 
pp. XXxii.x'.li. 

Chenab C >lony District, Towns 
classified by population, Vol. II, 
Table III. t>. .i. 

Chenab Colony District, Towns 
with population by religion, 
Vol. II. Table V, p. vi. 

Chenab Colony District, Tribes, 
Vol. II. Table XIII, p. c-ci.L 

Chenab Colony District, Varia- 
tion in population, Vol. II, 
Table II, p. iii. 

Chenab Colony Distiiet, Villages 
classified by population, Vol. 
II. Table III, p. ii. 

Chrrat Town. Population, in 1881, 
i8ot, 1901. Vol. II, Table IV, 
p. viii. 

Cherit Town, Population by 

religion in 1881, 1891, 1901. 

Vol. II, Table V, p. »i. 
Chet, see Mouths. 
Cbet-Rami sect, tenet* of. Vol. I, 

Chap III, p. 117. 
Chinaware (other than bangles), 

makers, Vol, II. Table XV, p. 

ml*. 

China ware (other than bangles), 
sellers, Vol. II, Table Xf.p. 
xxxiv. 

Chbachraoli, Town, Pop. In 1881, 
1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 

P- »■ 

Chhachrauli, Town, Population by 

religion in 18S1, 1891, igol. 

Vol. II. Table V. p. ii. 
Chhangaur, Biahmans, Vol. I 

Chap. VIII, p. 317. 
Chhat, Vol. Ij "Thap. VIII, p. 

333. 

Chhizang, Tibetans, Pop. 21, Vol. 

II, Table xiii, p. vii. 
Chhcghar, chhezati, meaning of. 

Vol L Chap. VIII, p. 342. 
Chhcghar Knatris, Vol. ^ Chap. 

VllI, pp.^305, 214, note, 
Chhs^har KhatrisTvol. I, Chap. 

VIII. p. 343. 
Chhrghar Nais, Vol. L. Chap. 

VIII. p. jjo, 
Chhezati Brahmans, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, a. 310. 
Chhezati Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 309. 
Cfchihar Muhial Brahmaos, Vol. 

L Chap. VIII. p. 311. 
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and dyers, pnp. 1,51.983, Vol. 

II. Table XIII. pp. vii and xxx. 
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3«3- 
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Suoars, VoL L Chap. VIII, p. 
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Vol.11. Table XV. p. ii. 
Chihot Lobanas, Vol. 1 

VIII. p. 339- 
Chinawar, number of persons 
returned as speaking, Vol. L 
Chap. VI, p. afia. 
Chinigar. .- ugrtr makers, Pop. 

yg, Vol II, Table XIII, p. vii. 
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lation '.a. Vol. ^ Chap. I, p. an. 
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l»Sl, Itoc, tjoi, Vol. II, Table 
IV, p. lit, 
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religion in 18S1, 1801, 1901, 
Vol. II. Table V, p. vi. 
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II. Table XIII, p. viii. 
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L Chap. Ill, page 1 jo. 
Chishtia sect, among Parachas, 

Vol. ^ Chap. III. p. ijt. 
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tricts, Vol. I, Chap III. p. 15a. 
Chishti revival. Vol. L. CbapTlli, 
„P - La* 

Chishti shrines, Bahawalpur, Vol. 

L Chap. Ill, p. 1S6. 
Chishti shrines, Patiala, VoL l± 

Chap. Ill, p. tjM. 
Chishti shrines, Gurgaon, Vol. I, 

Chap. III. p. rsr 
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Punjab. Vol. L v-hap. Ill, p. isjj. 
Chitar, Biloch, Vol. L_ Chap. Ill, 

p. l&U 

Chopra Kbatrii. Vol. I^Chsp. VIII. 

PP- 3 a .% 3_?i note, 34i 344, note 
Chorbheria, Raghubanai Baniis 

Vol. L Chap VIII, p. 317. 
Christ, worshippers o77~Chet. 

Ramis, Vol. ^ Chap. Ill, p. ti 7 . 

Christianity, Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. 
,,'58. 

Chugh Aroras, magic powers 
among. Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. ifix 
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Vol. II, Table XIII. pp. vii and 
xxx. 

Chuhras, Brahmans of, Vol. L 

Chap. VIII. p. aifc. 
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Chap. Ill, t i. 113. 
Chuhras. Christian, Vol. I, Chap. 

III. p. 158. 
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Vol. L Chap. VIII, p. 332. 
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IV, p.USL. 

Chuichat Banias, Vol. I, Cbap. 

VllI, p. 312- 
Chunam burners, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xvi.i. 
Chunam sellers. Vol. II, TaMe 

XV, p. xvii. 
ChunUtand, Vol. L_ Chap. VIII, 

p. 323. 

Chun"! - Brahmans, Vol. I, Cbap. 
VIII, p. 3ta- J 

Chunian Town, decrease of popula- 
tion in, Vol. I, Chap. 1^ p. 10. 

Chunian Town, population in 
i88t, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 
IV. p. iv. 
Chunian Towo, population by re- 
ligious, 1801, 1901, Vol, 
II, Table IV, p. iv. 
Churahi, number of persons re- 
turned as speaking, Vol. I, 
Chap. VI, p. afifi. 
Churakaran ceremony, Vol. l u 
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III. p. 157. 
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p. xlii. 
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XV, p. xliv. 
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VoL II. Table XV. p. xivi. 
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Table XV, p. xlvi. 
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Tab.e XV, p. ii. 
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Chap. Ill, pp. j. 1 8- iq. 
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Vo:. II, Table XV. p. xviii. 
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Vol. II, Table XV. p. xviii. 
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Vol. II. Table XV. p. vi. 
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Introduction p. fj. 
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Conjurors. Vol II, Table XV. p. L 
Constab.es (Civil Service oi the 

S.ate), Vol. II. Table XV, 

p.ii. 
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Contractors (otherwise onspect- 
liedj, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
txxviii. 

Contractors (or lahoer and emig- 
ration agents, Vol. U, Table 

XV, p. xxxviii. 
Convents, inmates of, Vol. II, 

Table XV. p. xlii. 
Ci>oks, Vol. II, Table XV, p. x. 
Cooper, sellets of, Vol.11, Taole 

XV, p. xxx. 
Copper, workers. Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xxx. 
Copvst (public), Vol. II, 'fable 

XV, p. xlvi. 
Cotloa calenderers, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xxx. 
Cotton carpet makers, Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. xxvi. 
Cotton carpet sellers. Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. xxvi. 
Cotton cleaners, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xxvi. 
Cotton cleaning mills, owners, 

msnaeers and saperior staff, 

Vol. II, Table XV, p. xxvi. 
Cotton cleaning mills, operatives 

and other subordinates, Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. xxvi. 
Cottondyers.Vol.il, Table XV, 

p. xxx. 

Co-ton {oilers, Vol. II, Table XV, 

Couonginners, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xvi. 

Cotton ginning mills, owners, 
managers and superior staff, 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xxvi. 

Cottou ginning mills, operatives 
and other subordinates, Vol. 
II, Table XV, p. xxvi. 

Cotton mills {other than spinning 
and wea.iog), owners, mana- 
gers and superior staff, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxvi. 

Cotton mil s (other than spinning 
and weaving) operatives and 
other subordinates, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxvi. 

Cotton presses, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxvi. 

Cotton pressing mills, owners, 
managers and superior staff 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xxvi. 

Cotton pressing mills, operatives 
and other subordinates, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxvi. 

Cotton printers, Vol II, Table 
XV, p. xxx. 

Cotton rug makers, Vol. II, Table 
XV p. xxvi. 

Cotton rag ssllers. Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxvi. 

Cotton linn, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxx 

Cottoa spinners, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xxx. 
Cotton spinning mills, owners, 

managers and superior staff, 

Vol. II, Table XV, p. xxvi. 
Cotton spinning mills, opc itivct 

and other su'.ordi nates, Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. xxvi. 
Cotton sta-np n-akers and sellers, 

Vol.11, Table XV, p. xxii. 
Cotton thread sellers, VoL II, 

Tabls XV, p. xxx. 
Cotton weavers (hand industry), 

Vol. II, Table XV, p. xxvi. 
Co too weaving mills, owners. 

managers and superior staff, 

Vol. II, Table XV, p. xxvi. 
Cotton weaving mills, operatives 

and other subordinates, Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. xxvi. 
Cotton yarn beaters, Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. xxx. 
Cotton yarn sellers, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xxx. 
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decrease in the number of, Vol. 

L Chap. IX, pag? afii 
Cow dang srl ers, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xviii. 
Cow-keepers, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. x. 

Cow-poisoners, Vol. II, Table 

XV. p. L 
Cricketers (professional), Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. L 



Criminal classes, figures by caste, 
Vcl. L Chap IX, p. 371. 

Criminal Lunatics, number of, 
in the Punjab jails, Vol. ], 
Chap. VI p. 993. 

Criminal Tribes, statement show* 
ing the numbers of, as returned 
in the Census of 1691, Vol. I, 
Chap IX, p. 373. 

Cropped area, diagrams illnitrat* 
tng the annual, in the decade 
1891 — 1900, Vol. L Chap. II, 
opposite p. 4jL 

Cultivation, Extension of, since 
1891, Vol. L Chap. II, p. .)■;■. 

Cultivation, the effect of impend- 
ing revisions of assessment on, 
Vol I Chap. II, p. 49- 

Curiosity dealers, Vol. II, Table 
XV. p. xxr. 

Curriers. Vol. II, Table XV, p. 

XXXVUi. 

Cutch lactones, operatives and 
other s ibordinaies, Vol. II, 
Taole XV, p. xxxiv. 



Dacoity, nomber of persons con- 
victed for, Vol. L Chap. IX, p. 
.173. 

Da<lhwal, Clan Rajputs, VoL L 

Chap. VIII, p. 3i8- 
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1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 

P-v. 

Dadri Town, Population by rcli- 
gioi. in 1881, 1891, 1901, VoL 
II, Table V. p. iv. 

Dadu Banias, VjL I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 337. 

Dagi (including Koli), Village 
Watchmen and menials. Pod. 
i .$4,739, Vol. II. Table XIII, p. 

VIII. 

Dagla Rajputs, Vol. L Chap. VIII, 
p.3jfc 

Dagnawat Lobanas, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. rm. 
Dagshai Town, Population in 

1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 

IV, p. ,ii. 
Dagshai Town. Population by 

religion in i88t, 1891, 1901. 

Vol. II. Table V, p. ii. 
Dabgar, Leather ghee pot maker, 

Pop. i ,33a Vol. II, Table XIII, 

pp. viii and xxx. 
Dahir Sunais, Vol. L Chap. VIII. 

P- 3Q0- 

Dahgra Lobanas, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. 339. note. 
Dahra Aroras, Vol. L Chap. VIII, 

P- 307- 

Daina Lobanas, Vol. L Chap. VIII, 

P- .139- 

Dajal Town, Population in i8«r. ! 
1 891, 2931. Vol. II, Table IV, 
p. v. 

Dajal Town, Population by reli- 

f ion in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol, 
I, Table V, p. vi. 
Dakant Brahmans VoL L Chap. 

VIII, p. 316. 
Dakbana Aroras, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 307. 

Dakhhanda Aroras, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 303. 
Dakhna Sunars, VoL I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 309. 
Dakntra Brahmaos, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 3t6. 

Dakotra Brahmans, janta worn 
by. VoL L Chap. VIII. p. 338. 

Datha Town, Population in 1881, 
1891. 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 

p. vii. 

Dalha Town, Population by re* 

ligion in 1881, 1891, 1 oi, VoL 

II, Table V, p. iv. 
Dalhousie Town, Population in 

ie8t, 1891, tout, Vol. U, Table 

IV, p vii. 
Dalhousie Town. Fopolatton by 

religion in 1AS1, lSyi, 1501 

Vol. II, Table V, p. iv. 
Dalpata Rajputs, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. 3.8. 



Dancers and their accompanists, 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xlvi. 

Dan-gotra Brahmans, Vol. L 

Chap. VIII, p. 316. 
Dandi-maker* and sellers, Vol. 

Ii, Table XV. p. xviii. 
Daoli, Goldwashers and iron 

smelters, Population 1,377 Vol. 

1 1. Table XVII, pp. vii vend xxx. 

Darain Boatmen, Copulation 3,785, 
Vol. II. Table XIII, p. *\u^ 

Darbari Jats female infanticide 
among, Vol. L Chap. VIII. p. 

2V. 

Darbari makans of Jat, Vol. I, 

Chap. VIII, p. 33V 
Darners, Vol IlTTable XV, p. 

xxx. 

Datr among Gujars Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII. 0.336. 
Darra Khef, section <>f Cbnmlcan- 

nls, VoL L Chap. III. p. yo. 
Darugar, Gunpowder workers, 

Pop. 9-5. Vol. II, Table, XIII, pp. 

viii, and xxx. 
Darvesr.es, as followers of the 

sons of Mahtum Azyam, Vol. L 

Chap. Ill p. 152. 
Darya Sahib, cult of, Vol. L 

Chap, lit, p. U& 
Darxi Tailors. Pop. 43,57;, Vol. 

II, Table XIII, pp. viii and 

xxx. 

Dasa Banias, Vol. L Chap. VIII, p 
328. 

Dasa Bhabras, Vol. L Chap. VIII, 
p. 338. 

Dasavatar. written by Sadr-ud-din, 
Vol. L Ch\p. Ill, p. iw. 

Daska Town, Population in 1881, 
1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV. 
p. v. 

Daska Town, Population by 
religion in 1881, tSyi, r,oi, 
Vol. II. Table V, p. iv. 

Daska Town, percentage of in- 
crease in population of, Vol. !_, 
Chap. L p. in. 

Dassa Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. a!i 

Dasuya Kaithan Town, Popula- 
tion in i83i, 1891, 1901, Vol. 
II, Table IV, p. v. 

Dasuya Kaithan Town, PopuLv 
tion by religion in 1881, 1891, 
1901, Vol. 11, Table V, p. ii. 

Dat Muhial Brahmans, Vol. 1. 

Chap. VIII, p. 311. 
Datla Lobanas, VoL L Chap. VIII, 

P 339- t 
Datla, sacred section of Lobanas, 

Vol. LChap. Ill, p. 163. 
Dandpatra. Pop. 3o,t977 vol. IV, 

Table XIII, pp. ix, and xxx. 
Days, magic influence of, Vol. I, 

Chap. III. pp. 161,164. 
Dead, defilement do 11 services to, 

Vol. I Chap. VIII, p. 337. 
Deaf mutism, figures for, by age 
periods, Vol. L Chap. VII, p. 
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I, Chap. 11, p. 47. 
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198. 
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4900, Vol. L Chap. II, oppusite 
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Ded ' VoL LChap. VIII, 
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Chap. VIII. p. 131. 
Dehii Kbatris, Vol. L. Chap. VIII, 

p- M*l 
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Vol. II. Table VII, p. xaiv, 
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tians by race and sect, Vol. II, 
Table XVII, p. vi it. 

Der i Ghazi Khan District. Civil 
condition by religion, Vol. II, 
Tabic VII, p. xxxiv,xli,liii. 

Dera Ghazi Khan Dislri:t. F.due. 
ation, Vol. II, Table VIII, p. 
xlvi. 

Dera Ghazi Khan District, Euro- 
peans. Americans, and Euraii- 
ans, Vol. II.Tahlo XVIII. p it. 

Dera Gh.zi Khan District, 
Houses, Vol. II, Table Lp- ii. 

Den Ghazi Khan District, In- 
firmities. Vol. II. Tabic XII, 
p. v. 

Dera Ghaxi Khan District, Lang- 
uages, Vol. II Table X, pp. iv-xi. 

Dera Ghazi Khan Dsstrlst, Oc- 
cupations. Vol. II, Table XV, 
p.lvi-cxcix. 

Dera Glnzi Khan District, Popu- 
lation bysexes. u ban and rural, 
Vol. II, Table L p i", 

Dera Ghazi Khan District, Po- 
pulation by religion, Vol, II, 
Table VI, p. ii. 

Dera Ghaxi Khan District, Po- 
pulation, increase of, Vol. I, 
Chan. II. p. 60. 
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p. xxxiv.xli.1iii. 
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proportioa of, Vol. LCuap. IV, 
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II, Table V, p. vi. 
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Vol. II, Table XIII, P . cix-cxi 
Dera Gl.azi Kh»n District. Varia- 

ti m in papulation, Vol. II. Table 

II, p. iii. 
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iates classified by population. 
Vol. 11, Table III, p. ii. 

Dera Ghazi Khan Town, (and 

cant >nment), population by 
religioe, Vol. II. Table V, p. vi. 

Dera Ghaii Khan Town (and 
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i8St, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 
IV, p. iii. 
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P- 77- 

Dera Ismail Khan District, area 
of, Vol. II, Table l a p. ii. 

Dera Ismail Khan District, Birth- 
place of population, Vol. It, 
Table XI, p. xvi, xxxii. 

Dera Ismail Khan District, Chris- 
tian by race and sect, Vol. II, 
Table XVII, p. ix. 

Dera Ismail Khan District, 
Density, Vol. L Chap, p. u. 

Dera Ismail Khan District, Eds* 
cation, Vol. II, Table VlII.p. Iii. 

Dera Ismail Khan District, Euro- 
peans, Americans, and Eura- 
sians, Vol. II, Table XVIII. 
p. ii. 

Dera Ismail Khan District, 
Houses Vol. II, Table I, P- ii. 

Dera Ismail Khan District, Infir- 
mities, Vol. II, Table XII, p. v. 
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uages, Vol. II, Table X, pp. xiv, 
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pations, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
ivi— excix. 
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Vol II. Table Lp- »• 
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IV. p. v. 
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returned as speaking, Vol. L 

Jhap. VI. p. aBx 
Dcii Gana, a Jain order, Vol. L 

Chap. HI, p. no. 
Deswalijats, Vol. L Chap. VIII, 

p. 3J6. 

Dev Dharm, objects of, Vol. I 

Chap III. p. 1 1 ft 
Devi, wife of Bhai Pheru, Vol. I 

Chap. Ill, p. 133. 
Devi, worship, in Bahawalpur, 

Vol LChap. Ill.p 11B. 
Devi-worship, rites at, Vol. I, 

Chap. III. p. Lift 
Devi-wor<hip. as small-pox god- 
dess, Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. 137. 
Devi, worship of. Vol. L Chap 

HI.PLSi 
Dewa, a Jain teacher, Vol. L 

Chap. Ill, p 1 to. 
Dewa, Sangha, a Jain order, Vol 

LChap. 111. p. i tQ. 
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of Mahtum Axyam, Vol. 1, 
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p. ififi. 
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VIIl p.308. 
Dhaighar Khatris, Vol. L Chap. 
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LChap, VIIl, p 306. 
Dhaighar Lahoria Brahmans, Vol. 

LChap. VIII. p. 311. 
Dhaighar, meaning of, Vol. I, 

Chap. VIII, p. 34A 
Dh.-gi.ar Nais, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. -no. 
Dhaighar Sunars, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. 300. 
Dhaigot Cujars, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII. p. 3«5- 
Dhaigot JatsTVol. L Chap. VIII, 
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Dhakochi, Vol. LChap. VIIl, p. 

ILL 

Dhalak Gujar*. Vol.LChap.VIII, 
p. 325. 

Dhalla Sunars, Vol. L Chap. VIII, 
P 309. 
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VIII, pp. 303, 344- 
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Chap. VIII, p. 313. 
Dhamial kajputs, Vol. L Chap. 
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VIII. p. 31a. 
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VIII. 0.300. 
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Chap. VIII, p. 3Ji 
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Chap. VIIl, p. n3o- 
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Chap. VIII, p. 140. 
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Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. ififi. 
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Dhanaks. Brahmans of, Vol. I, 

Chap. VIII. p. 3«6. 
Dhanakwa, Brahmans, Vol I. 

Chap. VIIl, p. 316. 
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1881, 1891, j ■ j - 1 , Vol. II, Table 

IV, p iv. 
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religion in t88i, 1891, 1901, 

Vol. II, Table V, p. iv. 
Dhande Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 300. 
Dhaneia Sunars, Vol. L Chap. 

VIIl. p. 309. 
Dhanji M tibial Brahmans, Vol. I, 

Chap. VIIl. p. , m. 
Dhanna-potra Brahmins, Vol. L 

Chap. VIII. p. 3_m note. 
Dhanni Dialect, number of per- 
sons returned as speaking, Vol. 

L Chap. VI, p. afil. 
Dharm Khatris, Vol. L Chat). 

VIII, pp. 303, 305 note. 
Dharman Kba-m Vol. I Chap. Ill, 

P-3S9! 

Dharmain Khatris, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. 321, 
Dhartnadasi, a Jain teacher, Vol. 

Ij Chap III, p 1 .to. 
Dharmkot Town, Pop : in 1881. 

1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 

P- 

Dharmkot Town. Pop. by religion 

in 1&81. 1891, 1901, Vol. II, 

Table V, p iv. 
Dharmrisl Rajputs, Vol. 1, Chap. 

VIIl, p 3«8- 
Dharmsala Town, pop. in 1881, 

1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 
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Dharmsala Town, Pop. by reli- 
gion in 1881, 1891, 190I, Vol. 
II, Table V, p ii. 

Dhaugari, Goldwashers and Iron 
Smelters. Pop. 8,935, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, p. ix. 

Dhann Khatris, Vol.1. Chap VIIl. 
p. 344 note. 

Dhawan Khatris, Vol. L Chap. 
VIIl, p. 333- 

Dheran Banias, Vot. L Chap VIII, 
P- 337 

Diurri, Vol. L Chap. VIIl, p. 311. 
Dheria Rajputs, Vul. L Chap. 

VIIl, p 3J8, 
Dherial Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. Ml. 
Dhillon Jats. f-ud with Bal, Vol 

L Chap. VIIl, p. 333. 



Dhinwars. Hindu. Scarcity of, 
Vol. L Chap. VIIl. p. 33" 

Dhirmalim genealogy of. Vol. 1^ 
Chap. Ill, p. 116. 

Dhobi, Washermen, Pop. 1 .63,601. 
Vol. II, Table XIII. pp. is and 

XXX. 

Dhnlthal Lobanas, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p- 239 note. 
Dhon Khatris", Vol. 1. Chap. VIII. 

P 343- 

Dhumria! Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 

VUI. p 318. 
Dhund. Agriculture, Pop. 48. 84 4. 

Vol. II, Table XIII, pp. ITTnd 

XXX. 

Dbundaka, a Jain sect. Vol. . 
Chap. III. p. I4Q. 

Dhunde Brahmans, Vol. I Chap. 
VIII, p. J]* 

Dhundia, a J tin sect. Vol. L 
Chap. III. pp. 13& 140. 

Dhusar, Traders, Pop. 1 3 So, Vol. 
II, Table XIII, p. ix. 

Diagram, showing the constitu- 
tion of jo^ooct of the popu'atos 
by ages, and the excess of tnaJcs 
over females in each age- 
period. Vol. L Chap. IV, facing 

Diagram, showing the number of 
females per i.eoo males in the 
chief religions in each Distiict 
and the principal States oi tlx 
Punjab, Vol. L Chap. IV, facing 
p. 803. 

Dialects, classification of, of the 
Punjab, Vol. L Chap. VI. p. 
a7» 

Dialects, return of, In the Census 
compared with those of Ike 
Linguistic Survey, Vol. I Chap. 
VI, p. |7g. 

Dialects, Ihe multiplicity of, Vol. 
L Chap VI, p. 287. 

Dialects, Tribal, Vol. L Chap. VI. 
p. 2£& 

Die-sinkers, Vol II, Table XV. 
p. xxii. 

Dicambarx, sect of Jains, Vol. I, 

Chap. Ill, p 138. 
D.lawar-Chanoia Rajputs, Vol. 1 

Chap. VIIl. p 318. 
Dilazak, allied to the Orakxxi, 

Vol. L Chap III. p. 140. 
Dilazak, branch of Tirahis, Vol. L 

Chap. Ill, p. 
Dilwala KhatrisTVol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. 305, 
Din Panah, Sakhi, shrine of, Vol. 

LChap. Ill, p. 15a. 
Dinanagar Town, Pop. in 1881, 

1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV. 

P »« 

Dinanagar Town, Pop. hy relig.on 
in 1881, 1S91, 1901, Vol. II. 
Table V, p. iv. 
Dind Brahmans, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII p. 315. 
Dinga Town, Pop. in 1881, 1891, 
1901. Vol. II, Table IV, p. v. 
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t, Vol II. Table 

V, p. vi. 
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Dingral Rajputs, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. 318. 
Diodhit Srahmans, Vo). L Chap. 

VIII, p. 314 
Dispensary service, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. ilvi. 
Distilleries, owners, managers and 

superior staff, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xiv. 
Distilleries, operatives and other 

subordinates, Vol- II, Table XV. 

p xiv. 

District-born, definition of. Vol. \_ 

Chap. II, p. 4 J- 
Districts, Density fn. Vol. I, 

Chap. I, p. if* 
Disltiets, proportion of females 

under 5 in, by religions, Vol. I, 

Chap. IV. p. ao7. 
Ditte-Shal is, A Mohainmadar. 

sect. Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. tAl. 
Divers (not for (Marls), Vol. II, 

Tabl* XV. p. xlii. 
Divination, Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. 

1 6a. 

Diviners, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xlii. 
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Division*. Revenue, or Commis- I 

sionershipS, in Punjab, Vol. 1^ , 

Introduction, p. a. 
Dvisions, Scheme of Natural, ! 

Vol. Ij Introduction, p. 2i 
Piwali, favourable season for . 

magic, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 163. 

£)iva»a, udasu, Vol. l chap.m; 

p. 134- 

Dockyards, workmen rnd other 
subordinates, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xlii. 

Dod Rajputs, Vol.L Chap. VIII, 

Dog-bof*. Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. x. 

Dogar. Agriculture Pop. 75 001. 
Vol. II, Table XIII, pp. ix and 

XXX. 

Dogra, Agii olture, Pop. I, no, 
Vol. II, Table XIII, pp. ix and 
xxx. 

Dogr'., number of persons re'u;ned 
as speaking, Vol. I, Cfcap. VI, 

p. MA, 

Dshri Rajputs, Vol. L Chap. VIII, 

p. SSI. 

Dohru Brahmaos, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 34JL 
Dolaria Rajputs, Vol. ^ Chap. 

VIII. p lift 
Dom (Dumna), sweeper, Pop: 

58673, Vol. II, Tab:e XIII, p. 

ix. 

Domestic service (miscellaneous 

and unspecified), Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. x, 
D mgarwal Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 

Vlll p. 31S. 
Door-keepeTiTVol. If, Table XV, 

p x. 

Dotali, Leafplate Makers Popt 

491. Vol. II, Kill. p. ix. 

Doub'e Literacy, statis'.irs of, 

bv religion, S. Table II, Vol. ^ 

Chap. V, p. 223i 
Draughtsmen, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. x 1 vi. 

DravidUns.no traces of, in present 
Punjab population, Vol. I. 
Chap. Vlll, p. 338- 

D<e»s makers, VoLTl, Tabic XV, 
p. xxx. 

Drewandis, a faction of the Turi 
Shin, Vol L Chap. Ill, p. 14s, 

Drink, (miscellaneous), dealers in, 
Vol.11. Table XV, p. xiv. 

Dii»hak Biloch, Vol. I, Gup. Vlll, 

Drivers (not private servants), 

Vol. II, T .ble, XV, p. xlii. 
Drugs (misce'lancus), persons 

occupied with, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xxxviii. 
Druggists, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p- xxxiv. 
Dua Aroras, magic powers among, 

Vol.L Chap. HI. p. Uii. 
Dudh, Shahid of Bar, Vol. L 

Chap. Ill, p. 157. 
Dugir Khojas, Vtrij Chap. Vlll, 

p. 3JO. 

Dugri BrabmanS Vol. 1^ Chap. 

V III pp. jij, 2J7 
Dugri, Khatris, VoD, Chap. VIII, 

p. 305. 

Dujana State, Area of, Vol. II, 
Table L P- iii- 

Dujana State, Birth-place of popu- 
lation, Vol. II, Table XI, pp. Ill 
— xix. 

Dujana, State, Castes, Vol. II, 

Table XIII, pp. xxxvii- xxxviii. 
Dujana Si vr Education, Vol. II, 

Table Vlll, p. xiv. 
Dajana State, Emigiation from, 

Vol. LChip. II, p 2SL 
Dujana State Kuropcans, Ameri- 
cans, and Eurasians, Vo'. II, 

Table XVIti, 0. ii. 
Dujana State, Houses, Vot. II, 

Table K p. iil. 
Dujana State, Infirmities, Vol. II, 

Table XIII. p. If. 
Dujana State, Languages, Vol. II, 

Table X, pp. iv — xi. 
Dujana State. Occupations, Vol. 

II, Table XV, pp. lvi cx ix. 
Dujana State, Popu ition bv 

sexes, urban and rural, Vol if, 

Table L p. iii. 



Dujana State, Pnoulatioa by re- 
ligion, Vol. II, Table VI, p. ii. 

Dujana State, Population, drc* 
rease of, Vol. I_ Chap. II, p. J3_. 

D ijana State, Towns classified by 
population, Vol. II, Table 111, 

p. iii. 

Dujana State. Towns wi:h popula- 
tion by religion, Vol. II, Table 
V, p. ii. 

Dujana State, Tribes, Vol. II. 
Table X ill, po. xxxvii — xxxviii. 

Dujant State, Variation in popu- 
lation. Vol. II. Table II, p. iv. 

Duj.tna State. Villages classified 
by population, Vol. II, Table III, 
p. iii. 

Dujina Town (and cantonmentl, 
population by religion, Vol. II, 
T..bte V, p. ii. 

Dujana Town, (ard cantonment), 
population in 1881, 1891, 1901, 
Vol. II. Tible IV, p. v. 

Dujana Town, decrease of popu- 
lation in Vol. t, Chap. I. p. lB» 

Dukwal, Brah<sans, Vol, j. Chap. 

VHt ._p.316. 
Dulha Deo, Vol. I_ Chap. Ill, pp. 

I30t 167. 

Dumnas, Decrease of, Vol. K_Chap. 

VIII, p. 341- 
Dutiapur Town, ponu'ation in 

18 1. 189:, 190:, Vol. II, T. IV, 

p. vii. 

Duniapur Town, population by 
religion in 188I, 1891, 1901, 
Vol. II, T. V. p. vi. 

Durk.nis Biloch, Vcl. I_ Chap. Ill, 
p. L&L 

Dust contractors, Vol, II, Table 

XV, p. x 
Duwans, as followers ol sons of 

Mahtum Axyam, iVol. I, Chap. 

Ill, p. ij^ 
Dye \\ orks, operatives and other 

subordinates. Vol. II, Table XV, 

p xxxiv. 

Dyers, among higher castes, Vol. 

LChip. VIII, p. 341- 
Dyes (mi<cellar«ous), persons 

occupied with, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xxxviii. 



Earth god, warship of, Vol. L 

Chap. II, p. 160. 
Earth, sleeping on the, Vol. U 

Chap. Ill, p. no,. 
Eastern Group, number of persons 

returned as sneaking languages 

of the, Vol. I, Chap. VI, p. 887. 
Edible birds' ne<t<. collectors of. 

Vol. II. Table XV, p. a. 
Editors, Vol. II, Table XV, p. xlvi. 
Education, by age and sex for 

bctb Provinces including the 

Native Slates, S. Table 1, Vol. 

I, Chap. V, p. a;a. 
Education, by age and set (all 

rc icons) in District* and States, 
S. Table III, Vol. LCbap. V, p. 
274- 

Education, progress of, since 
l88t by Districts and States, 
S- Table V, Vol. L Chap. V, p. 
376. 

Edwardrsabad Town, population 

in 1S81. 1891. 1901, Vol. II, 

Table IV, p. vii. 
Edwardesabad Town, population 

by religion in 1S81, 1891, 1901, 

Vol. II. Table V, p. vi. 
Egg dealers, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. x. 

Elrctro-platers, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p xxx. 
El enabad Town, population in 

1881, 1S91, (901, Vol. II, Table 

IV, p. vii 
Ellenabad Town, population by 

religion in 1881,1891, ipji.Vol. 

II, T;blc V. p. ii. 

Elephant catchsrs, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. vi . 
Elrphant trainers, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. vi. 



Elephant (pack) owners and dri- 
ves. Vol. Ill, XV, p. x ii. 

Eleusis, mysteries of, Vol. |_ 

Chap. Ill, p. 
Embroiderers, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. xxx. 

Emigrant*, from Distrie's and 
Slates of the Punjab and North- 
West Frontier Province toother 
Provinces and States in India, 
S. Table 1II-B.. Vol. L Chap. II, 
P- 95 

Em g ation, Vol. !_, Chap. II, p. 78. 

Emigration, excess of over immi- 
gration for tt.e Punjab a"d 
North West Frontier Province, 
Vol. I S. Table 111 C. Chap. 
II. pTc6. 

Emigration, Intra Imperial, per 
I '.000 o; the population, 5. 
Table III-A., Vol. I, Chap. It, 
PSJ 

Eminabad Town, population in 
1*81, 1891. 1901, Vol. II, Table 
HTp. v. 

Eminabad Town, population by 
re'iglon in 1881, 88*1, 1901, 
Vol. II, Table V. p. iv. 

Enamellcrs, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxx. 

Endiigamy, definition of, Vol. I, 

Chap. VIII, p. 3QJ. 
Er.dogamy general account of, 

Vol. I, Chap Vlll, p 330. 
Endowments (Educational and 

other), Vol. II, Table XV, p. L 
Engineers (-ivil), Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xl»i. 
Engineers (Naval), Vol. II, Table 

XV, p ii. 
Engineering wo'kshops, owners, 

managers and superior Staff, 

Vol. II. Tabl* XV, p. xxii. 
Engir.ce-ing Workshops, ope.a- 

tives and other subordinates, 

Vol. II. Table XV, p. xxii. 
English Education, bv aee and 

sex (all religons) in Districts 

and States, Vol. I_ S. Table IV, 

Chap. V, p. 2j_. 
English Education, progress in, 

Vol. I, Chap. V, p. _6__ 
English - Education, progress of, 

since l&\)i, by DUtri.ts and 

S ates, Vol. L S. Table V, 

Chap. V, p. aj2- 
English, number of I ■♦—at— in, 

Vol. L Chap V, p.a$JL 
English, statistics of literacy in, 

by religion?, Vol. L Chap. V, 

p 2S0. 

Engravers (seal), Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxii. 

Engravers (unspecified), Vol. II, 
Table XV. p. xxii. 

Enumerations, dates of the suc- 
cessive, Vol- L Introduction, p. 
3. 

Eponymous sections, Vol. L 

Chap. VIII. p 32?. 
Eran Banias, Vol.LChap. VIII, p. 

3 2 7- 

Eurasians, Population 3,493. 

Vol. II. Table XVIII. p. iii. 
Excavators (Earth work), Vol, II, 

Table XV, p. L 
Exogamy definition of, VoL I, 

Chap. Vii I, p. 30Q. 
Exogamy, extension of, Vol. L 

Cnap. VIII, p. 333. 
Exogamy, general account of, 

Vol. l u Chap. Vlll, p. 34L; 
Ex-g»mous section?, origin of, 

Vol. L. Chap. Vlll, p. 33»- 



F. 

Fakhar ud-din Muhib-ul-Nabi, 
Maulana, Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. 
156. 

Fakir, Biloch, Vol. L Chap. Ill, 
p. u_u 

Falconers, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p xlviii. 

Panaracb Rrahmar.s, Vol. I Chap. 

Vlll, p 316. 
Fanaticism, decline of, Vol. I, 

Chap. Ill, p. ififc 



Fan makers and sellers, Vol. II, 

Table XV. p. xxxiv. 
Faridabad Town, Population in 

18S1, 1891, 190I, Vol. II, Table 

IV. p. v. 

Faridabad Town, Population by 

religion in 1881, 1801, igol, 

Vol II, Table V, p. ii. 
Faridabad Town, decrease of 

population in, Vol. _ Chap. I_ 

p. tfl 

Faridkot State. Agrs by religion, 

Vol II, Table VII, pp.xxviii, 

xxxvii and (lvii. 
Faridknt State. Area of, Vol. II, 

Table Ij p. iii. 
Faridkot state Birth-place o! 

population, Vol. II , Table XI, 

pp. ix— xxv. 
Faridkot State, Castes, Vol. II, 

Table XIII. pp. Ixvii-lxviii. 
FaHlkot State, Christians by 

race and s;ct, Vol. II, Table 

XVII, p. v. 
Faridkot State. Civil condition 

by religion, Vol. II, Tabls VII, 

pp. xxvi.i, xxxvii and xlvii. 
Faridkot State, Density, Vol. I, 

Chap. L P- li 
Faridkot State, Education, Vol. 

11, Table VIII, p. xxix. 
Faridkot State, Emigration, Vol. 

Li Chap. II, p. 02. 
Faridkot State, Europeans, 

Americans, and Eurasians Vol. 

II. Table XVIII. p 11. 
Faridkot State, Houses, Vol. Ill, 

Table I, p. iii. 
Faridkot State, Immigration, Vot. 

I, Chap. II, p. 01. 

Faridkot State, Infirmities, Vol. 

II, Table XII, p. iv. 
Faridkot State, Languages, Vol. 

II, Table X. pp iv— xi. 
Faridkot Slate, Occupations, Vol. 

II, Table XV, pp. I*i-excix. 
Faridkot State, Population by 

sexes, urb.nand r^ral, Vol II, 

Table I_ p. iii. 
Faridkot State, Popu'ation by 

religion, V.I. II, Table VI, p. ii. 
Faridkot State, Population, 

increase of, Vol. Chap. II, 

P; S7- „ 

Faridkot St-.te, sex'-s, by religion, 

Vol. II, Table VII, pp. xxvi.i, 

xxxvii and xlvii. 
Faridkot State, sexes, proportion 

of, Vol. L Chap. IV, o. 2 o. 
Fan. Ik t State, towns cla«sifi-d 

by population, Vol. II, Table 

III. p. iii. 

Faridkot State, Towns with popu* 
lation by religion, Vol. II, Table 
V. p iv. 

Faridkot ?c*te, Triaes, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, pp. lxvii— lxviii. 

Faridkot State, Variation in 
population, Vol. II, Table II, 
p. iv. 

Faridkot State, villages classified 

by population, Vol. II, Table 

I'l, p. iii. 
Faridkot Town, (and cantonment), 

population by religion, Vol. 11, 

Table V. p. iv. 
Faridkot Town, (and cantonment) 

population in 1881, 1891, 1901, 

Vol. II, Table IV, p iv. 
Faridkot Town, perceitage of 

increase in population of, Vol. 

L Chap. L P L2.- 
Farid-ud-din, Khwaja. Sbakaf 

ganj. Vol. I Chap. Ill, p. H7. 
Farid-ud-din, Shakarganj, Hax'at, 

father of Sheikh Tajuddln 

Chishti, Vol. L Chap. Ill, 

p. 156. 

Farm servants, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. vi. 

Farmers of pounds, tolls, ferries 
and markets, VoL II, Tajle XV, 
p. xxxviii. 

Farmers of liquor, opium, etc.. 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xxxviii. 

Fariicrs, Vol. It. Table XV, p. vi. 
Farrnkhnagar Town, population 

in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, 

Table IV, p.*. 
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Farrnkhnagtr Town, Popu'ation 

by religion in |85|, 1891, 1901, 

Vol. II. Tabic V, p. ii. 
Farsiwans, Shias of Afghanistan, 

Vol. IjChnp. Ill, p. ui 
Fatehabad Town, population in 

1881, 1801, 1901, Vol. II, Table 

IV. p. vii. 
Fatehabad Town, population by 

religion in 18S1, 1891. 1901. 

Vol. II. Table V, p. .i. 
Fazilka Town, percentage of in- 
crease in population of, Vol. L, 

Chap. L.P- 10, 
Fazilka Town, population in 18X1, 

1891, 19JI, Vol. II, Table IV, 

a. Jr. 

Fazilka Town, population by reli- 
gion in 1881 1891, 1901, Vol. 
II, Table V, p. it. 

Feathers, dealers in, Vol. II, 
Table XV. p. xxvi. 

Feathers, persons occupied with, 
Vol. II. Table XV. p. xxvi. 

Felt workers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxvi. 

Female Education, (progress in, 

Vol. L Chap. V, p. aio. 
Faca'e Education, statistics of, 

by religion, Vol. Ij Chap. V, p. 

870. 

Female infanticide, Vol. I. Chap. 

VIII, p. 331- 
Female infants, proportion of, 

under i_, Vol. L Chap. IV, p. 

203. 

Female occupations, by orders, 
Vol. LS. Table VIII, Chap. IX, 
p. iSa. 

Female population, fluctuations 
in the numbers of. Vol. I, Chap. 
II. p. jo. 

Females, excess or defect of by 
Natural Divisions, Districts and 
States, Vol. I S. Table VIII, 
Chap. IV, p. 85.3. 

Females, number of, to every 
10.000 males at each age. by 
Natural Division* and Reli- 
gions, Vo'. L 8. Table VII-A., 
Chap. IV. p. 33P. 

Females, succession through, Vot. 
L. Chap. IV, p. 23i. 

Feroiepur District, number of 
females, by religions in Sikh 
families, Vol. L. S. Table Vtl-B, 
p. 239. 

Ferozepor District. ages, by reli- 
gion. Vol. II, Table VII, pp. 

xxviii, xxxv, xlvii. 
Ferozepur District, area of, Vol. 

II, Table I, p. ii. 
Ferozepur District, birtft-p1ac« of, 

population, Vol II, Table XI, 

pp. vii, xxiv. 
Ferozepur District, castes, Vol. 

II, Table XIII, pp. Ixiv. Ixvii. 
Ferozepur District, Christians by 

race and sect, Vol. II, Table 

XVII, p. v. 
Ferozepur District civil condition 

by religion, Vol. II, Table VII, 

pp. xxvii. xxxvi, xlvii. 
Ferozepur District, Density, Vol. 

L Chap. II. p. 13. 
Ferozepur District, Education 

Vol. II. Table VIII, p. xxviii. 
FerorepU' Dis'rict, Emigration, 

Vol. L Chap. II. p. 53. 
Ferozepur D strict, fcuropeans, 

Americans and Eurasians, Vol. 

II, Table XVIII. p. ii. 
Ferozepur District, Houses, Vol. 

II, Table I. p. ii. 
Ferozepur District. Immigrat'on 

from Rajputana, Vol. I, Chap. 
„ P- 75- 

Ferozepur District, Infirmities, 

Vol. II, T.tb'e XII, p. iv. 
Ferozepur D-s r et, larguaces. 

Vol. iL Table X, pp. iv-ii. 
Feroiepur D strict, occupations, 

Vol. II, Table XV, pp ivi-excix. 
Ferozepur D strict, population by 

sexes, urban and rural, Vol. II, 

Table I. p. ii. 
Ferozepur D'strict, population by 

religion, Vol. II. Table VI, p. it. 
Ferozepur District, 

increase of, Vo! 

II, P- 



I opuhtion, 
V, Chap. 



Ferozeour District, Sexes, by reli- 
gion! Vol. II, Table VII, pp. 
xxviii, xxxvi, xlvii. 

Ferozepur District. Sexes, propor- 
tion of, Vol. 1^ Chap. IV, p. 

200. 

Ferozepur District, Town classi- 
fied by population, Vol. II, 
Table III. p. ii. 

Ferozepur District, Towns with 
population by religion, Vol. II, 
Table V, p. iv. 

Ferozepur District, tribes. Vol. II, 
Table XIII, pp. Ixiv- Ixvii. 

Feroz:pur District, variation in 
population, Vol. II, Table II, p. 
ti. 

Ferozepur District, villages clas- 
sified by population, Vol. II, 
Table III. p. ii. 

Ferozepur Town (and canton* 
ment), population by religion, 
Vol II, Table V, p. iv 

Ferorepur Town, (and canton- 
ment), population in 1881, 1891, 
loot, Vol. II, Tab* IV, p. ii. 

Ferozepur Town, decrease of 
population in, Vol. I, Cuap. 1, 

_ P- L2- „ 

Feuds, hereditary, as a restric- 
tion on mariiage, Vol. I. Chap. 

VIII. p. 333. 
Fibre bag makers. Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xxx. 
Fibre bag sellers, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xxx. 
Fibre matting makers, Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. xx k. 
Fibre matting sellers, Vol. II, 

Tab'eXV.p.xxx. 
Fibre (rawi. dealers in, Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. xxx. 
Fibres (raw), sellers, Vol. II, 

T-blc XV, p. xxvi. 
Pield labourers, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. vi. 
Fire, perpetual up keep of, Vol. 

L Chap. Ill, p. nq> 
FircwooJ sellers, Vol. II, Table 

XV. p. xviii. 
Firework makers, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xxvi. 
Fire worship, r*arachss originally 

practised, Vol. L. Chap. Ill, 
_ P - 

Firozpur Town, population in 
iflSl, itgt, 1901, Vol. II, Table 
,1V, p. iv. 

Firozpur Town, population by 
religion in ir*8j. 1691, loot, 

Vol. II, TabSa V. p. ii. 

First born, position of, Vol. Ij. 



Chap. Ill, p. 141. 
Fish curcrs, VolTll, 
p-x. 



TaKe XV, 



Fish dealers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. x. 

Fishermen, Vol. II, Tabic XV, 
p. x. 

Flint workers anJ sellers, Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. xxii. 
Flour grinders, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. x. 
Flour mills, owners, managers 

and superior staff, Vol. II, 

Tab e XV, p. x. 
Flour mills, operatives and other 

subordinates, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. x. 

Fodder sellers, Vol. II, Tab'e XV, 
p. xviii. 

Fol loners (Army), Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. ii. 

Food, (miscellaneous) dea'ers in 
Vo\ II, Table XV, t>. xiv. 

Forest produce collectors and 
sellers, Vol. II, Tabe XV, p. 
xxxiv. 

Fortune tellers, Vol II, Table XV 
p.L 

Fowl dealers. Vol. II, Table XV 

Fruit growers, Vol. II, Tabe XV, 
p > . v • 

Frutt sellers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p- xiv. 

Function, social sta'us de'erminod 
by. Vol. L^hap. VIII, p. 3 to. 

Functional groups of Brahmans, 
Vol. I Chap. VIM, pp. 3t4.3t6. 



Fur, dealers in, Vol. II, Table 
XV. p. xxvi. 

Fur, persons occupied with, Vol. 
II, Table XV, p. xxvi. 

Furniture factories, owners, mana- 
gers and superior staff, Vot. II, 
Table XV. p. xxii. 

Furniture factory operatives, and 
other subordinates, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxii. 

Furniture makers (hand industry), 
Vo'. II, Table XV, p. xxii. 

Furniure sellers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxii. 



Caekchka. Vol. L Chap. VIII, 

p. 338, note. 
Gadaria, Shepherds and wool 

wearers, population a?, goo. 

Vol. II, Table XIII, pp. x and 

xxx. 

Gaddi, Shepherds and wool 

weavers, population 25,706. Vol. 

II, Table XIII, p x. 
Gaddis, Khatri, extension of 

exogamy among, Vol. I, Chip. 

VIII. p. 33J. 
Gaddis, religion of the, Vol. I, 

Chap. Ill, p. 110. 
Gaddis, sacred clans among, Vol. 

L t-hap. Ill, p. 1 6a. 
Gadhari Brahmans, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p . 31a. 
Gadotia Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII. P. 3«8- 
Ga;li Rajputs, Vol. L Chap. VIII, 

P li& 

Gagra, L*ech appliers. pooulation, 

2,034, Vol. II, Table XIII, pp. 

x and xxx. 
Gahlotia Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p.318. 
Gajja Brahmans, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, P. 3IT. 
Gakkhar, Agriculture and Service. 

popu'ation 3«.8s8, Vol. II, 

Tabic XIII, pp. x and xxx, it* 

Gh.kkhar. 
Gsmhhir Khoias, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. 310. 
Gand Bhati»t,, Vo - . LChap. VIII, 

p. 308. note. 
Gandepur, Pathan, magic powers 

among, Vol. [, Chap. Ill, p. 

iria 

Gandhela. population 746, Vol. II, 

Table XIII, p. x. 
Gandhi Bhatias, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII. p. 3^8. 
Gandhoke Khatris, Vol. \, Cliap. 

VIII, p. 303. 
Ganr^a, branch of Jangnis, Vol. j_ 

Chap. III. p. tj7_. 
Ganrjeta, Rajputs, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII. p. 318. 
j Ganglis. magic powers among, 

Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. [£2. 
Gangor, festival in Hissar, Vol. L 

Chap. III. p. L2i. 
Ganewatia Rajputs, Vol. 1, Chap. 

VIII, p. 3li 
Ganja Ma i, brnnzc images of, 

Vol. LChap. III. p. ui 
Ganja preparers, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xiv. 
Ganja seller?, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. xiv. 

Gannar Khatris, Vol. L Chaa. 
VIII, p. 343. 

Garawil Rajputs, Vol. L Chap. 
VIII, p. 31& 

Garha Lobanas, Vol. L Chap. 
VIII, p. 332^ note- 

Garhdiwala Town, oopulatlon in 
1881. 1H91, 1901, Vol. II, Table 
IV, p. vi. 

Garhdiwala Town, population by 
religion in 1881, lt'91, 1901, 
Vol. II, Table V, p. ii- 

Garni Ikhtiar Kh»n Town, poou- 
lation : n 18S1, i8gj, 1901, Vol. 
II. Table IV, p. vi. 

Garhi Ikhtiar Khan Town, popu- 
lation by religion in i89t, 1891, 
l9ot, Vol. II. Table V. p. vi. 

Garhshaukar Town, population in 
18*1, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 
IV, p. v. 



Garhs hankar Town, population by 

religion in 1881, 1891, 190, 

Vol. II, Table V, p. ii. 
Garland 1 flower) makers and sellcrt 

Vol. II, Table XV, p. xxii. 
Garri, population 1,3 j6, Vol. [[ 

Table XIII, p. xi.~^ 
Gas works, owners, managers \-A 

•nperior staff, Vol. II, Tabu 

XV. p. xiv. 
Gas works, operative and other 

subordinates, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. xiv. 

Goth, Vol. L Chap. VIII. p. 

Gaur Brahmans, Vol. I, Chaa. 
VIII, p. 310. 

Gaur Brahmans, Lobanas des- 
cended from, Vol. L Chap. VIII. 
p. 340. 

Gayalti mantra, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. ar^ -» 
Ghabris, expelled by Banga«k 

from Merantat and Kohat, Vol. 

L Chap. Ill, p. 140, 
Ghai, labourers, population 3.7*. 

Vol. II, Table XIII, pp. xi acj 

XXX. 

Gbakkars, marriage with Raipatr, 

Vol. I Chap. VIII, p. 221! 
Ghikk.iars, ShUEsm among, Vol. 

L Chap III, p. ite. 
Ghanghal Bnat*»rVol. L Chap. 

Vlll.p.308. 
Ghangrtar Brahmans, Vol. L 

Chap. VIII, p. 3 t7- 
Ghsmyal Rajputs, Vol. t. Chaa. 

VIII. p. JM. 
Ghanona Kajputj, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. 3j1 ' 
Char, aflix. Vol. L Chap. VIII, 

P. 34*- 

Ghara Lobanas, Vol. L_ Chap. 

VIII, p. 3J3, note. 
Gharial Rajputs, Vol. I. Chap. 

VIII, p. 321. 
Gharnawat Lobanas, VoL L Chan. 

VIII, p. 339. 
Gh.rwal Rajputs, Vol. \. Chap. 

VIII. p. 3j8. 
Ghaaa, fatwa against, Vol. L 

Chap. III. p. ii*. 
Ghebas of Pindi Gheb, possibly 

indentical with Gbabrit, Vol. L 

Chap. 'II. p. 140. 
Ghebi dialect, nurnber of persens 

returned as speaking, Vot I. 

Chap. VI, p.2Sl- 
Ghee-pit (leather) makers, Vol 

II. Table XV, p. xsxviii. 
Ghee pr-pa.-rrs and sellers, VoL 

II, Tabk XV. p. x. 
Ghias-ud-din, Vol. 1, Chap. Ill, 

P. 15S 

Ghias-ud-din, Sayid.tonib at Uch 
of, Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. 150. 

GhitjU, expelled Bangash from 
Zuimat, Vol. I Chap. Ill, 
P- LiSL 

Ghilzai, ancestors of the Malta 
Khel*, Vol I Chap. HI, p. 149. 

Gbirith, Agriculture, population 
170,06a. Vol. II, Table XUL 
p. xt 

Ghiraths. mtgic powers amenj, 
Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. Ufa. 

Ghirths, eponyinou< sec'inni 
among. Vol. L Chap. VIII, 
P. 33a. 

Ghogate Brahmans. Vol. L Ch»j. 

VIII, P 3IS- 
Ghok, population 18, VoL II. 

Table XIII. p. xi. 
Ghorew.ba Rajputs, chkat aoi 

Mian, Yol. 1^ Chap. VIII, 

p. 323 

Ghosi, Cattle breeding and graz- 
ing, population, 4,138, Vol. IL 
Table XIII, pp. ii and xxx 

Ghotra Lcbanas, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p.33> 

Ghulam, ^ervant«, ponalatioa 
2,67s. Vol. II, Table XIII, pp. 
xi and xxx. 

Ghulam Farid, Khwaja, Cbisbti 
poet, Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. ts& 

Gnulam Shah, Chishti poet. Vol. 
L Chip. III. o. I_s6. 

Ghurnai Arotas, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII. p. 30* 

Ghutanie Brahmans, Vol. V Chap. 
VUI. p. 3l6. 
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G iu Sonars, Vol. L Chap. VIII, 

Gidgidle Brahmaoi, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII. p- ll^i 
Cijjar Suoirs, Vol. L Chap. VIII, 

P- 223: 

Gtrams Blloch, .magic power* 

.moor, Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. im. 
Giraths. Vol. L Chap. VIII. 

pa. 319 and 320. 
G rdhan La'ji, metal images of, 

Vol. L Chip. III. p- Iii 
Girnar, ■ Jain place of pilgrimage, 

Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. yu, 
Glass factories, owners, managers 

and toperioT staff, Vol. II, (able 

XV, p. xxxiv. 
Glass factories, operatives and 

other subordinates, Vo'. II, Table 

XV, p. xxxiv. 
Glass, (other than bangleO, 

makers of, Vol. II, Tab,e XV, 

p. xxxiv. 
Glass (other than bangles), sellers 

of, Vol. II. Table XV. p. xxxi*. 

Glaaiers. Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xviii. 

Goad makers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
Goal breeders, Vol. II, Table XV. 
Go.'t' dealers, Vol. II, Table XV, 

GMtherdf, Vol. If, Table XV. 

p. vt. 

Gobindgarh Town, popalation tn 
1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Tabic 
IV, p. iii. 

Gobindgarh Town, population by 
religion in 1881. 1891, 1901. Vol. 
II, Table V, p. iv. 

Gohana Town, decrease of popu- 
lation in. Vol. L Chap. L P- lS. 

Gohana Town, population in 1881, 
1891, 1901, Vol. II, Tabic IV, 
p. v. 

Gohana Town, population by reli- 
gion in 1881, 1891, 1501, Vol. 
II, Table V, p. 
Gohena R.iputs, Vol. I, 

VIII, p . 318. 
Goiralia Rajputs, 



VIII. p. 3t8. 
Gujlia Lobanas, 



Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 



Chap. 
Chap. 
Chap. 
Chap. 



VIII, p. 339- 
Gokal, wc chip of, 

III, p. 117. 
Gokalia Gosains, Nai Lingi leaders 
of, Vol. LCl>ap. Ill, p. U2i 

Go!d. dealers in, Vol. H, Table 

XV, p. six. 
Gold, workers in, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xxx. 
Gold mines, owners, managers 

and superior stall, Vol. II. Table 

XV, p. ul. 
Gold mines, operatives and other 

subordinate-, Vol. II, Tar.le 

XV, p. xxx. 
Gold wircdrawets, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xxx. 
Goldsmiths' dust-wa-hcts, Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. xxx. 
Goldsmiths, decrrase in the 

number of, Vol. I_ Chap. IX, 

p. jgt. 

Goleria Mahajans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. yS. 
-Goleria, promts of, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. SIC". 
Goleria Rajputs, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. 3»8. 
Gond BaniasTVol. L Chap. VIII, 

P- .1*7- 

Gopal, Thakur, (Krishna 1 , worship- 
ped, by Kolu Raj.15, Vol. L 
Chap. III. p. UL 

Goppa-Sagha, a Jain order, Vol. 
L Chap. HI, fj. 13a 

Gopi Chand, Sikh followers of, 
Vol. L Chap. HI, p. U&. 

Gopi Nath, temple at Uch, Vol. L 
(.bap. Ill, p. 

Gopi Natb, cult of, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. liiL 

Gor Banias, Vol. L Cbap. VIII, 

Gnrakhnath, see Jngis. 
Go . i», priests of Maghs, Vol. L 
Chap. Ill, p. 1 66. 



Gor'tal, RajpuU, Vol. h Chap. 

VIII.p 318. 
Gorki Khel, Pathan sob sept 

with magic powers, Vol. L 

Chap III, p. 161. 
Gorsi, Gojars, Vol. L Chap. VIII, 

P 3»S. 

Goruirala, Khojas, Vol. L Chap. 

viii, p us. 

Gosain Brahnians, Vol. r Chap. 

VIII, p 17. 
Gosains, priests of Zinda-Kallana, 

Vol. LChap. ill, p. 118. 
Gotains, priests of Uewat Siddh, 

Vol. L Chap. Ill, p iaix 
Cot. Vol. L Chap. Vlil, p. 30J.. 
Got. marriage within foor, Vol. !• 

Chap. VIII, pp. 3fi6i 3ia» 3J6j 

1*8, 325, 13a. 
GoU. among Meos, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p.383. 
Gotana. disc pie of Mahavira, Vol. 

L Chap. Ill, p. 138. 
Gotta, Brahmanical, Vol. L 

Chap. VI II, pp. 304. 306. 3'6- 
Gotrat of Brahman* and Khauls, 

Vol. [, Chap. VIII. p. ail. 
Government service, decrease in 

thenamberof persons returned 

as in, Vol. L Coop. IX, p. 360 
Governments (Local) heads of, 

and their families, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. li. 
Govindgarh Town, increase of 

popalation in, Vol. 1, Chap. L 

p. 10. 

Govind Sahib, an Udasi dhona, 



Vol. L <■ hap. Ill, p. 114. 

_, Chap. 

P- 33«> 



Gowala Abirs, Vol. L Chip- VIII, 



Goyal. Banias, Vol. LChap. VIII. 
P- 3*7- 

Grain dealers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
P-*. 

Graia dealers, increase in the 
number of, Vol. L Chap. IX, 
p. 362. 

Grain parchers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xiv. 

Grandfather, son named after, 



Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. 155 note. 

" rsTVol. * 
T-ble XV, p. xviii. 



Ginks (forage) sellers, Vol. II, 



Grind. t<->r.e makers and menders, 

Vol. II, Table XV. p. xxxiv . 
Grindst oe sillers, Vol. 1L Table 

XV, p xxxiv. 
Grocers, Volume II, Table XV, 
p. xiv. 

Grooms, Vol. II. Table XV. p. x. 
Gioups witnin the caste, Vol. L 

Chap. VIII, p. :»or. 
Guard* (lortstj, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. x. 

Guca worship of, Vol. l_ Chap. 

VIII.p. 309- 
Cues Pir. Jtig'S take offerings to, 

Vol. LChap. Ill, p. IS2. 
Gujar, Agriculture and Service and 

fop- 7>39-<>«. Vol. II, Table, 

XIII pp. xi and xxx. 
Gujar, Lobanas, Vol. L Chap. VIII, 

P- 

Gujar, Sunars, Vol. L Chap. VII!, 
p 300. 

Gujaniti, number of persons re- 
turned as shaking dialects of, 
Vol. I. Chap. VIII, p. 384. 

Gojari, number of persons returned 
as speaking, Vol. L Cbap. VI, 
P- 385- 

Gojars. descended from Rajputs, 

Vol. LChap. VIII, p. 3J3. 
Gujais, difference of atitus among, 

Vol. l^Chap. VIII. p- 3JC. 
Gojars, magic powers among, Vol. 

L Chap. III. p. lax. 
Gujars, map snowing number of, 

per rooo of total popuia'ion, 

V.l. LChap. VIII. facing p 324. 
Gojars. organitatKn of, Vcf L 

Chap. VIII. p. r>2. 
Gujars, organization of Caste 

among, Vol. L Chap. VIII, 

P- 1 ' 5 - . . . 

Gujars, proportion of the sexes 
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Chap. VIII. p. 3»3- 
Uuhin, Vol L Cbap VIII, pp. 
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religion in, 1881, 1*91, 1O01, 
Vol. II. Table V. p. ii. 
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IV. p. 5- 
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Vol. H, Table V, p. iv. 
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Chap. Ill, p. 136. 
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Chap. Ill, p. 130. 
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▼I- 
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Chap. II. p.7©. 
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xll, Iii. 
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Table ^ p. ii. 
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II, Table XV, p. xxii. 
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Muqimtas, origin of, Vol, L. 
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p. 900. 
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classified by population, Vol. II, 
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Vol. L Chap. IV. p. aoa, 
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Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. i62f 
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Ods increase of, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII. p. 341- 
Oh, Buddhists, Pop. fi Vol. II, 

Table XIII, p. xxii. 
Offerings to departed saints, SuU 

tan Mahmud. Vol. L Chap. Ill, 

p. 156. 

Oghial Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII. p. 31b. 
Oil (vegetable) far lighting, pres. 

sers, Vol. II, Table XV, p. aiv. 
Oil, sellers, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. xiv. 

Oil Mill*, owners, managers and 

superior staff, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. x. 
Oil Mills operatives and other 

subordinates, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. x. 
Okhial Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 318. 
Ouadhi Urahinans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 3JS- * 
Opi«m factories, managers and 

superior staff, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xiv. 
Opium factories workmen and 

Other subordinates, Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. xiv. 
Opium preparers, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. x : v. 
Op urn Sellers, Vol. II, Table XV, 

Opticians, Voi. II, Table XV, 
p. xxii. 

Orakxai, origin of, Vol. Ij Chap. 

Ill, p. 149. 
Orakxai Shuis, Vol. L Chap. Ill, 

P- «4* 

Orakzais, members of black fac- 
tion, Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. 15a- 

Orakxai*, opposed to Cbamkanois 
Vol. I, C ap. Ill, p. 1 .so- 

Oswal Banias, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p-3li: 

Oswal Ban-as, sects of, Vol. I, 

Chap. Ill, p. 137. 
Oswal BhabrasTVol. Li Chap. 

VIII. p. 328. 
Oswal lains/Vol. 1, Chap. VIII, 

p. 328, note. 
Overseers (Engineering and Sur- 

»ey), 477. Vol. II, Table XV, p. 

xlvi. 



Pachada, agriculture, population 
31.1 17. Vol. II. Table XIII, p. 
xxii. 

Pachhada Brahmans, Vol. 1^ 

Chap. VIII, p. ait. 
Pacbhmi, number of persons re- 
turned as speaking, Vol. L 

Chap. VI, p. afifi 
Padwa ceremony, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII. p. 3J9- 
Padorny* Lobanas, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII. p. 332. note. 
Padwal Lobanas, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p.339- 
Pahari. Pop. tor Vol. II, Table 

XIII, p- xxiTT 
Paharia Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, P-3J4. 



Pahde-Ko'lerie Brahmans, VoL I, 

Chap. VIII, p. 316. 
Pahde-Rapto Brahmans, Vol. L 

Chap. VIII, p. 316. 

Pahde-Sarach Brahmans, Vol. 1^ 

Chap. VIII. p. 316. 
Pabde-Oa-och Brahmans, Vo!. L 

Chap. VIII. p. Hi, 
Pa.otcrs (Art)., Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. xlvi. 

Painters, (Building), Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xviii. 
Pajaik Kaneta, Vol. L Chap. VIII, 

rafti'SToars, Vol. L Cbap. VIII, 
P-3Q9- 

PakU^VtA. LChap. VIII, p. 317- 
Pakhiwara. Fowlers and hunters, 

Pop. 5.640. Vol. II, Table XIII, 

pp. xxii, and xxxii. 
Pakpattan Town, Hop. in t83t, 

1891, 1901, Vol. II. Table IV, p. 

s>. 

Pakpattan Town, Pop. by religion 

in 1881. t&Jl, 1901, Vol. II, 

Table V, p. iv. 
Pafcrahmatias origin of, Vol. ]_, 

Chap. Ill, p. 146. 
Pal. among Meos, VoL L Cbao. 

VIII. p. 3*3- 
Palavsl.i iUnets Vol. !_, Chap. VIII, 

p. 333- 

Palk> bearers and owners, Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. xlii. 
Palki makers, and sellais, Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. xviii. 

Pillialu Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII. p. 315- 
Palm leaf binders, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. aviii. 
Palwal Town, increa*e of, pop. in 

Vol. L Chap. L P- lli 
Palwal Town, pop. in l88t, 1891, 

igot. Vol. II, Table IV, p. iii. 
Palwal Town, pop. by religion in 

1881. 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 

V, p. ii. 

Palwar Khatris, Vol. 1, Chap. 

VIII, p. 344. nfltc 
Panbar Brahmans, Vol. I, Cbap. 

VIII, p. 315- 
Panchkarn Brahmans, Vol. 1^ 

Chap. VIII, p. 3»S- 
Pancbxati Brahmans, Vol. 1^ 

Chap. VIII. pp.310, 31 »• 
Pandit Bariiwal Brahmans, VoL L. 

Chap. VIII, p.315. 
Pandit Bhangalie Brahmans, Vol. 

L Chap. VIII, p. 3«6: ^ 
Pandit Brahmans. Vol. I, Chao. 

VIII, p. 3J2. 
Pandit Ma'chu Brahmans, Vol. I, 

Chap. VIII, p. 316- 
Pandore Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 316. 
Pangwali, number of persons re- 
turned as speaking, Vol. I, 

Chap. VI, p. «86. 
Panipat Town, decrease of pop. 

in, Vol. L Chap. L P- «2i 
Panipat Town, p >p. in 1881, 1891, 

igot, Vol. II, Table IV p. iii. 
Panipat, Town, pop. by religion in 

18S1. 1691, 1901, Vol. II, Table 

V. p. ii. 

Panjxati Brahmans, Vol. I, Cbap. 

VIII, p. 34»: 
Panjxati Khatris, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII. p. 30s, note. 
Panjxati Sonars, Vol. 1^ Chap. 

VIII. p. 309. 
Pannu Jars, feud with Sindhu, 

Vol. I, Chap. VIII. p. 333- 
Paonde "Brahmans, Vol- Ij Chap. 

VIII p. 3t«- 
Paper milts, owners managers 

and superior staff, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xviii. 
Paper Mills operatives and other 

subordinates, Vol. II, Ta'olc 

XV, p. xviii. 
Paper makers and sillers, Vol. II. 

Table XV, p. xviii. 
Papm-mache, work-rsand sellers, 

Vol. II, Table XV, p. xiii. 
Para Cbamkaonis, of Shia, Vol. L. 

Cbap. Ill p. 140- 
Paracha traders, pop. 1 s.3-o,l, Vol. 

II, Table XIII, pp. xxii and 

xxxii. 



Parachinar Town, pop. in 1881, 
189'. 1901, Vol. 11, Table IV, 

p. viil. 

Parachinar Town, pop. by religion 
in i83t. i8qi, 1901, Vol. II, 
Table V. p. vi. 

Pa.asNath. a J. in sect, Vol. L 
Chao. Ill, p. 138. 

Paras Nath e.'gmxance of, Vol. ^ 

, ha;j. Ill p. 140. 

Parbali Brancn of Tirahis, Vol. L 

Chap. Ill p. 149. 
Parbhaak* Brahmans, Vol. I, 

Chap. VIII, p. 31a. 
Psnja'a Gachha, a Jain order, Vol. 

L Chap. Ill, p. 130. 
ParoSe Hiahmans, VoL L^ Chap. 

I. P-3 

it Vol 

Parohit Brahmans, Vol. I 

VIII pp.3H.M7. 
Parsi. number of pe'sons returned 
as speaking Vol. h Chap. VI, 
p. 28a. 

Parsi. Trade, pop. 5»j, Vol. II, 
Table XIII. pp. xxii and xxxii. 
Parsramie Uiahmans, Vol. I. 

Chap. VIII. p. 3JS. 
Parwal Lobanas, VoL 

VIII, p. 33«- 
Parwal N-gri Lobanas, 



VIII. p. 317 
Parohit Vol. I, Chap. III. p. 165. 

CBTp. 



Chap. VIII p. 319, note. 

ersTVol. II, 



Chap. 
Vol. L 



Table 



powes 

III, p. 

Chao. 



Pasham workersT 

XV, p. xxvi. 
Pashlo. dialects, the division of, 

Vol L (.(tap er VI. p. iSa. 
Pashto. number of persons reiurn- 
ed as speaking, Vol. Cbap. 
VI. p. 20o. 
Fashto. number of literates in, 

Vol. L Chap. V. p. atsa 
Pasi, village watchmen, pop. l,28t 
Vol. II. ra.leXIII. p. xxii. 

Pasriche Aro.-as, VoL [, Chap 

VIII. p. 308. 

Pasrur Town, pop. in l8 a t, l?9l, 
1901, Vol. II, Table IV, p.JTT 

Tasrur Town, pop. bv religion in 
18S1, 1891, i£oi, VoL II, Table 

V, p. iv. 

Pasruri M uhial Brahmans, Vol. L 
Chap. VIII. p. 311. 

Pasture and Agriculture, increase 
in the number of persons 
returned under, Vol. L ChaD. 

IX, p. TOO. 
Paswat Gujars magic 

among, Voi. I, Chap, 
ttta 

Patak. Brahmans, Vol. 

VIII. p. 313. 
Pathils. magic powers among. 

Vol. I Chap. III. p. joj, 
Pataodi State. Area of, Vol. It, 

Table t p. iii. 
Pataudi S"ate Birth place of poo., 

Vol. II, Table XI, pp. iv.— xt. 
Pataudi Stale Castes. Vol. II, 

Table XIII. pp. xxxix,— xl. 
f'ataudi Sta e, Density, Vol. L 

Chap. II p. no. 
Patau. ;i Sta'e Educitioi, Vol- II, 

Taole VIII. p. xv. 
Pataudi State. Emigration, Vol. Ij 

Chan. II, p. 07. 
Pataudi State, Europeans, Ameri- 
cans. Euras ans. Vol. II, Table 

XVIII. p. i. 
Patauiii State Houses, Vol. II, 

Taole L P- ii- 
Pa* audi State Immigration fro>n 

Rajputana, VwL I, Chapter II, 

P- 75- 

Pataudi State, Immigration into, 

Vol. L Chap. II p. 79. 
Pataudi State. Infirmities, 

II Table XII. p. iv. 
Tataudi State. Languages, 

II. Table X, p. iv -xi. 
Pataudi State Occupations, 

II. Table XV, p. Ivi-cxcix. 
Pataudi Sta'e. Pop. bv setes, 

urban and rural, Vol. II, Table 

VI. p. iii. 

Pataudi S»ate. Pop. by religion, 

Vol. II. Table VI, p. ii. 
Pa'-audi Slate, Pop., increase of. 

Vol. L Chap. II. p. 33. 
Pata'idi State, Towns classifleJ by 

pop., Vol. II, Table III, p. iiL 



Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
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Pataudi Slate, Towns with pop. 
by religion, Vol. II, Table V, 
p. ii. 

Pataudi State, Tribe* Vol- H, 

Table XIII. p. xxxix-xl. 
Pat audi State, Variation in pop. 

Vol. II. Table II p. iv. 
Pataudi Slate, Villages classified 

by pop.. Vol. II, Table III, p. iii. 
Pataudi Town, (and cantonment), 

pop. by religion, Vol. II, Table 

V, p. ii. 

Pataudi Town, (and cantonment), 
pop. In ifrSi, 1891, iooj, Vol. 
II, Table IV, p. vt. 

Pathan Tarkhaos, Vol. I. Chap. 
VIII, p. 340. 

Pathr.ns, Map showing nurrberof, 
per i ,000 of lotal pop. Vol. ^ 
Chap. VIII. facing, p. 323.' 

Tathans, marriage with Biloch, 
Vol. I, Chap. VIII. p. 333. 

Pathans, hereditary magic powers 
among. Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 161. 

Pathan Lohars, Vol. L Cbap., Ill, 
P- 340- 

Paihans, sacred families among, 

Vol. £ Chap. Ill, p. 163. 
Patbaa sections with magical 

powers. Vol. L, Chap. Ill, p. ifii, 
Pathan Tanaiais. are Mirasis, Vol 

t Chap. VIII, p. ML 
Pathan la-khans, Chap. VIII, p. 

34Q. 

Fathania Rajputs, Vol. I. Chap. 

VIII, p. 31^ 
Pathankot Town, Pop. in, 1881, 

1691, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 

p. v. 

I athankot Town, pop. by religion 
in, to8l. 1891, loot, Vol. II, 
Table V. p. iv. 

rathra, Pir.VoL I, Chap. Ill, p. 
t$5- 

Patiala Sta»e, Ages by religion, 

Vol. II, Table VII, pp. x.ix, 

xxxvii. vliii— xlviii. 
Pathila Staic Area of, Vol. II, 

Table I, p. iii. 
Fatiala State, Bir*h place of pop. 

Vol. II, Table XI, pp. ix, xxv. 
Pa iala State. Castes, Vol. II, 

Table TTT1I. J> lllliil hill 
Patiala S'aie. Christians, by race 

and sect, Vol. II, Table XVII, 

p. V. 

Pa' iala State, Civil condition by 

religion, Vol. II. Table VIII, pp. 

xxii, xxxvii. xliii— xlviii. 
Patiala State, Density, VoL I, 

Chap. L p. ao. 
Patiala S' ate. Education, Vol. II, 

Table VIII, p. xxx. 
Patiala State, Emigration from, 

Vol. L Chap. LP Z^ 
Patiala State, Europeans, Ameri- 
cans, and Eurasians, Vol. II, 

Table XVIII, p. ii. 
Patiala Sta'.c. Houses, Vol. II, 

Table L p. iii. 
Patiala State, Immigration, Vol. 

Chap. II, p. 01. 
Fatiala State, Tnrirmilies, \ ol. II, 

Table XII, p. it. 
Patiala State, Languages, Vol. It, 

Table X, p. iv— xi. 
Patiala State, Occupations, VoL II, 

Table XV, p. Ivi— excix. 
Patiala State, Pop. by sexes, urbaa 

and rural. Vol. II. Table h, p. iii. 
Patiala State Pop. by religion, Vol. 

II, Taole VI, p. ii. 
Patiala State, Pop. increase of, 

Vol. I, Cap II, p. 5r 
Patiala "Slate. SexesTny religion 

Vol. II, Taole, VII, p. xxix, 

xxxvii, xliii, xlviii. 
Patiala State. Towns classified by 

pop., Vol. II, Table HI, p. iii. 
Patiala State, Towns with pop. 

by religion, Vol. II, Table V, 

p. iv. 

Patiala Stale. Tribes, Vol. II, 

Table XIII, p. Ixviii-lwrii. 
Patiala State, Variation in pop., 

Vol. II, Table 1 1, p.iv. 
Patiala State, villages classified 

by pop. Vol. II, Table III, p. iii. 
Patiala Town (and cantonment), 

pop. by religion, Vol. II, Table 

V, p. iv. 



Patiala Town (and cantonment), 

in 1881. 1891, 1901, VoL II, 

Table IV. p. ii. 
Pafiala Town, decrease of pop. in, 

Vol. L Chap. L p. 17. 
latial, Vol. It'Chep. VIII, p. 3t«. 
tattl Brahnans, VoL L Chap. 

VIII. p. 31* 
Patti Town. pop. in, 1881, 1891, 

1001. Vol. II, Table IV, p. iv. 
Patti Town, pop. by religion in, 

1881. 1891, 1901, Vol If. Table 

V, p. iv. 

Patrial Sub-clan Rajputs Vol. I. 

Chap. Vill, p. 318. 
Patwa, Glass, and Lac. workers, 

pop. 813, Vol. II, Table XIII, p. 

axiii. 

Pedlers, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xxsviii. 

Pension Civil Services Vol. IL 

Table XV, p. L 
Pension. Military Services, Vol 

II. Table XV, p L 
Pension, unspecified, Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. L 
Peoia. Cotton cleane's. pop. aa.oe'r 

VoL II, Table XIII. pp. xxili 

and xxxiii. 
Peons (PVrert) Vol. II, Tab!* XV, 

P x. 

Pofuaie preparers, VoL II, Table 
XV, p. xxxvii. 

Perfume sellers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxxviii. 

Perna. Hop. 1.376, VoL II, Table 
XIII, p. xxx:r. 

Persian, iiumner of persons re- 
turned as spesking, Vol. t 
Chap. VI. p. ififc 

Personal set vices, increase in the 
number of oe-sons returned as 
in, Vol. Ij Chap- IX, p, y.u ' 

Peshawar District, Are* of, VoL 

II, Table I p. ii. 
Peshawar District Birth-place of 

population, VoL II, Table XI, 

pp. xv, xxxi. 
Pcsliawar District, Christians by 

race and sect, VoL II., Tablo 

XVII. p. vlii. 
Peshanar District Density, VoL 

L Chap. L P- ?$• 
Pethawar District. Education, 

Vol. II, Tablo VIII, p. xlviii. 
Peshawar District, Emigration, 

Vol. L Cbap. II, p. ox 
Peshawar District, Europ an*. 

Amerkan«, and Eurasian*, VoL 

II, Table XVIII, p. ii. 
Peshawar DWtrict, Hons*), VoL 

II, Tablo L p. »L 
Peshawar Dirlrii-f, Immigration, 

Vol. .Chap. II. p • i. 
Peshawar District, immigration 

from couotries beyond the 

North-West Frontier Province, 

Vol. I. Chap. L p. 77- 
Peshawar District, In6rmities, 

VoL II. Table XII, p. v. 
Peshawar Distijct, Languages, 

VoL II, Table X, p. xiv. 
Peshawar District, Occupations, 

Vol. II, Tablo XV, pp. lvi« 

excix. 

Peshawar District, Population by 
sexes, u-ban and lural, VoL if, 
Table L p. ii. 

Peshawar District, Population, by 
religion, Vol. U, Table VI, p. iu 

Peshawar District, Population, 
increase of, VoL 1^ Cbap. 1 1, 
p. 2?. 

Peshawar District, Towns class). 

tied by population, VoL II, 

Table III, p. ii. 
Peshawar District, Towns wi>h 

population by religion, VoL II, 

Table V, p. vi. 
Peshawar District, Variation in 

population, VoL II, Tab.e II, 

p. iii. 

Peshawar District. Villages clas- 
sified by population, VoL II, 
Table III. p. ii. 

Peshawar Municipality, increase 
of population in, Vol. I, Cbap. 
L P- 

Peshawar Town (and canton- 
ment), population by religion, 
Vol. II, Table V, p. vi. 



Peshawar Town {and canton- 
ment), population in, 1881, 1891, 
iooj, Vol. II, Table IV, p. vii. 

Peshawari, number of persons re- 
turned as speaking, Vol. L Cbap. 
VI, p. afie, 

Peshawaria Khatris, VI, CW 
VIII, p. 305. 

Peti ion writers, (law), Vol. H, 
Taole XV, p. xlvi. 

Petroleum dealers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xlv. 

Petroleum refineries, owner*, 
managers and superior staff, 
Vol. fi. Table XV. p. xiv. 

Petroleum refineries, workmen and 
Cher subordinate*, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xiv. 

Phagal giri, see Bhagat B hag- 
wans. 

Phagan, Holi in. Vol. L, Chap. Ill, 
p. L2fiu 

Phagan, Shibrat in, Vol. L Chap. 

III. p. L2Q. 

Phagan, 13th of, Sheorairi, Vol. I, 

Chap. Ill, p. jjj. 
Pharerie Brahmans, Vol. L 

Chap. VIII. p. 316. 
Phagwara, Town. Population is, 

1M1, 1891, 1901, VoL II, Table 

IV, p. iii. 

Phagwara Town. Population by 

religion in, 1881, 1891, ioai, 

Vol. 11 Table V. p. iv. 
Phi. lour. Town. Population in 

tm.ifgi, iooi, Vol. II, Table 

IV, p. V. 

Phillour Town. Population by 

religion in 1881, 1891, toot. 

Vol. II, Table V, p. iL 
Phiphra, Agriculture, Pop. 63a, 

Vol. II. Table XIII, p. xxiQ. 
Photograpic apparatus dealers, 

Vol. II, Table XV p. xxiL 
Photographers, Vol. II, Tabla 

XVTp. xlvi. 
Phul Sahib, an Udasi dhiilM, Vol. 

I. . hap III, p. tjt 

Phul Town. Population in. 1 Sot, 
1891. 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 
p. vi. 

Phul Town. Popolatiou by re- 
ligion in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. 

II. Table V, p. iv. 
Piaoo-tunets, VoL II, Tablo XV, 

p. xlvi. 

Picture dealers, Vol. II, Tablt 

XV, p. xxii. 
Pie-e-goods dealers, Vol. II, Table 

XV. p. xxx. 
Pig breeders and dealers, Vol. II. 

Table XV, p. vL 
Pilgrim conductors, Vol. II, Tablt 

XV, p. xiii. 
Pilia Lobaeas, Vol. I Chap. VIII, 

Plliya, sacred section of Lobanaj 

VoL L Chap. Ill, p. 163, 

Pilots, Vol. II, Table XV, p. xlii, 

Pimps, Vol. IL Table XV, p. L 

Find Dadan Khan, Town, dec- 
rease of population in Vol. I^ 
Chap. L p. isu 

Pind Dadan Khan, Town. Popu- 
lation in, 1881, 1891, 1001, VoL 
It, Table IV, r . iii. 

Pind Dadan Khan, Town. Popu- 
lation bv religion in, 1881, 1891, 
1901, Vol. II, Taole V, p. vL 

Pind igheb Town. Population In 
lb8i, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 
IV, p. iv. 

Pindigheb Town. Population by 
religion in, 1881, 1891, tool, 
VoL II, Table V, p. vi. 

Pipe-bowl (earthen and stone) 
makers, VoL II, Table XV, 
p. xxxiv. 

Pbre (gold or silver), dealers in, 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xxx. 

Plateware (gold and silver), 
dealers in. Vol. II, Table XV. 
p. xxx. 

Pleaders. VoL II, Table XV, p. 

xli. 

Plough makers. Vol. II, Tablo 

XV, p. xxiv. 
Plumbers, VoL II, Table XV, p. 

xviii. 

Pohar, caste, VoL L Cbap. HI, 

p. 157. 



Poi-phade, Brahman*, VoL I, Chap 
VIII, p. 3^6. 

Potyane'rous families. succession 
in, Vol. I, Chap. IV. p. 22a. 

Polyandry. Tiy caste in Kangr*. 
Rawalpindi and the Native 
State of Bashabr. S. Tabic 
XVIII, Vol. I Cbap. IV. p. *6a. 

Polyandry, form of, Vol. L Cbap. 
IV p. lis. 

Polygamy, by caste In the Punjab 
ano North-West Prontier Prov- 
ince, S Table XVII, Vol. I. 
Cakp. IV, p. s£a, 

Polygamy, prevalence of. in cer- 
tain castes. Vol. 1, Cbap. IV, 
p-aae. 

Population, comparison of ao 
tual and. estimated, S. Table VI, 
Vol. I, Chap. II, p. 10J. 

Population, congestion of, V*H 
Chap. L p. u. 

Population, Diagram showing 
actual and estimated, in Puajzb 
Districts, Vol. L, Lbap. II, 
opposite p. 4** 

Population, local flnctiiilif a in, 

VoL L Chap. 11, p. 5*. 
Population, movement of in tba 

oe-eade iHoi-tryu, Vol. L_ 

Chap. II, p. 7^ 
Population, percenape ol in* 

crease or decrease in the rani 

and total, in Tarsils, aod States 

since 1891, S. Tablet VII. VoL 

L Chap. II, p. 109. 
Population, the age constitution 

of in British Territory, Vol. J, 

Chap. IV, ■» 10. 
Population, the effect of famine, 

on, Vol. l_i t bap. II, p. ya. 
Population, the effect of revenue 

assessments on, Vol. L Chap 

II, p. 50. 

Porters, Vol. II, Table XV. p. 

xliL 

Porwal Lobaoaa, VoL I, Cbao. 
„ VIII. p. 33a 

Post Office orftccrs and superior 
staff, VoL II, Tabl* XV. p. 

xlii. 

Post Office, clerks, messengers, 
runners and other subordinates. 
Vol. II, Table XV. p. xlii. 

Pot 'earthen and stoat) makers 
Vol. II, Tablt XV, p. xaxiv. 

Pothwari, number of person* re* 
turned as speaking, Vol. L 
Chap. VI. p. 2&i> 

Potter* VoL II, TaWn XV, p. 
xxxiv. 

Potters, percentage of increase in 
the number of, VoL Ij Cbap. IX, 
p. 362. 

Pottery ware seller*, Vol. II. 

Table XV, p. xxxiv. 
Pottery works, owner*, managers 

and superior staff, VoL II, Table 

XV, p. xxxiv. 
Prahlad, legend, VoL I Chap. 

VIII. p. 339- 
Prang Town. Population in, 1 881, 
1891, 1901, Vol. It, Table IV, 

p. v.i. 

Prang Town. Population by re- 
ligion in, 1881. Ml, 1901, VoL 
Il,TableV,p.vi. 

Pregnancy, Kaila Bir, VoL ^ 
Chap. Ill, p. 1 20. 

Presbyterians, Vol. I, Chap. 10, 
p.iA 

Press (hand), proprietors, Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. xviii. 
Priests, Vol. II, Table XV. p. 
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1891, 1901, Vol. II, T. IV, p. iv. 

Sadhaura Town. Pop. by religion 
in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, T. 
V. p. ii. 

Sadlq Muhammad Khan IV, Sir, 
of Bahawalpur, Vol. 1 Chap. Ill, 
p. L5& 

Sadr-ud din, Haji Sayad, Khoja 

Shia Vol. L Chapter III, p. 1 so. 
Sadr-ud-din Muhammad, Sheikh, 

Sayad or Rajjan Kattal, Vol. L 

Chap. Ill, p. 15.). 
Sadhu Panthi, alain sect, Vol. L 

Chap. Ill, p. uMi 
Saffron, workers and dealers in, 

VoL II. T XV, p. xxxviii. 
Safidon Town. Pop. to 1881, 1891, 

1901, VoL II, T. IV, p. vi. 
Safidon town, pop by tligi-.n In 

1881, 18^ 1901, Vol. II, T. V, 

p. Iv. 

Safiis, expelled by Bangash from 

Miranrai aod Kobat, Vol. L 

Chap. HI, p. 149- 
Satiarwardias, among Paracbas, 

Vol L Ch»p- HI. P- IS'- 
Sabarwardis, origin of, VoL L 

Chap. Ill p. 140- 



Sa^arwal Khatrii, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, 0.304. 
Sahgal khatris, VoL L Cnap. VIII 
PP- 303, 325i note, 2A2i itti 
note. 

SahgaJ Khojas, VoL LChap. VIII, 
p. 3J0. 

Sahibgarh(or Pail) Town. Pop. 
in 1881, ,891, 1901, Vol. II, f. 

IV, p. v. 

Sahibga-h (or Pail) Town. Pop. 

bv religion in 1881, 1891. iooj. 

Vol II. T V,p.iv. 
Sahijdhari Sikhs, Vol. t Chap III, 

0.165. 

Sahiw.il Town. pop. in 1881 1891, 
190'. V 1 ILT. IV, p. iv. 

Sahiwal Town pop, by religion 
in 1881, 1891,1901, Vol. II, T. 

V, p. vi. 

Sahm Khatris, VoL I Chap. VHI, 
p.304- 

Sahjpa! Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII. p. 31a. 
Saiqbalgur, Knife grinders, pop. 

933. Vol. II, T. XIII, pp. xxv, 

and xxxiii. 
Sail makers, VoL II, T. XV, p. 

xviii. 

Saini, Agriculture Pep. 1,26^71, 

Vol. II, T. XIII, p. xxv. 

Saingan Brahmans, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. jm. 
Saiois, conversion of to Islam, Vol, 

L Chap. VIII. p.34t. 
Sair Khatris, Vol. LChap. VIII, 



L Chip. 



Saute ct rah maps. Vol. 

VIII p.3'3- 
Sakbi Sarwar, Vol. L Chap- III, 
p. 160. 

Sakhi Sarwar, cult of, Vol. L 

Chap. Ill, p. 133. 
Salehrias, magic powers among, 

VoL L Chap. Ill, p. 163. 
Salehrla Rajputs, VoL L Cbap. 

VIII, p. 34£ J 
Salesmen, (shopkeepers') Vol. II. 

T. XV, p. xxxviii. 
Salgotri* Sutlers, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII. p. 302, 
Salt dealers, increase in the 

number of, Vol L Chap. IX, p- 

36a. 

SalTrnakers. Vol. II, T. XV, p. xiv. 
Salt sellers, VoL II, T. XV, p. xiv. 

Salt stores, owners, managers ana 
superior stall, VoL II, T. XV, 
p. xiv. 

Salt stores, workmen anil other 
subordinates, VoL II, T. XV, 
p. xiv. 

Saltpetre refiners, and sellers, Vol. 

II T. XV, p. xxxiv. 
Same potra Brahiraes, Vol. L 

Chap. VIII. p. 313. 
Samana Town. Pop. in 1881. 

1891, 1901, Vol. II, T. IV. p. iv. 
Samana Town. Pop by religion, 

in 1881, 1891, 1901, VoL 11, T. 

V. p. iv. 

Samanial Sunars, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. 309. 
Sambhawa, a Jina, VoL L Chap. 



Ill, p. 140. 
Samial Rajputs, VoL L Char., 

VIII, p. .t 1 8. 
Samd Garai factions, VoL L Chap. 

III. p. 15s. 
Sampal Rajputs, Vol. L Chap. 

viii, p. aifi. 

Sanatao Dharm Sabba, Vol. L 

Chap. III. p, ng. 
Sanawar Town. Pop. la 1881, 

1891, 1001, Vol. II. T. IV. p. W. 
Sanawar Town. Pop. by religion 

in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vd, II, T. 

V, p. iv. 

Sanctity inherited, Vol. L Cbap. 

HI, p.tfc. 
Sanctity .Inherited, revolt against, 

Vol. L Chap. III. p. 165, 

Sand Brahmans, Vol. i_. Chap. Ill, 

p. 319. 

Sandal (shoe and boot) makers, 

Vol. ILT. XV, p. xxxviii. 
Sandalwood preparers Vol. II, T. 

XV. p. xxxiii. 
Sandalwood sellers, VoL 11. T. XV. 

p. xxxviii. 
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cWbela, Rai, lather of Chantar 

fir, Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. 154- 
Sang Brahmins Vol. ICbap. VU1, 

Saogat Sahib, or Bhai Pbero, 

Vol L Ch *P- m ' P- '3*- 
Sangror Town. Pop m 1881, 

itfui, 1901 Vol II, T. IV. p. ir. 
Sangrar, Town. Pop. by teligion 

io 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II. T. 

V. p. iv. 

Sangtrash, stone cutters. Pop 496. 

Vol II, T XIU, p. k»- 
Sanhalu. Brahman* VoU L Cbap. 

VIII, p. .1« 6. 
Sanitary officer* of Government 

and establishments, Vol. II, T. 

XV. p. 1. 
Sanitary Inspectors, (Local) and 
(Municipal,) Vol. II, T. XV, p, 
x. 

Sanjogi Sonars, Vol, I, Chip. 

VIII p. 3*9- 
Sankhli Ban'ias.Vol. L Chap. VIII, 

SariltTaiit, Vol, L Chap. VIII, p. 
3» T- 

Sansar, Pop. Vol. II, T. XIII, 

p. XV' , _. 

Sansi, Misce'laneous and Disre- 
putable vagrants, Pop. 28. 1 j». 
Vol. II, T. XIII, p. xavTaSa 
sxaiii. 

Sansi Jat, alias Bhatti, Vol. L 

Chap. VIII, p. 34t- 
Sans. ]at», Vol. LChap. VUI, 



fatpal Brahman*. VoL L Chap. 

VIII, p. 311, Bote. 
Satti, Agriculture, Pop. 17,43c 

Vol. II. T. XIII, p. xxv. 
Saturn Brahmaos, Vol. I, Cbap. 
VIII, p. 311. note. 116. 
sti Brahm 



Vol. I 
III, 



mans, Vol. L Chap. 



jjc note, 3*6 
Sansi Jats, origin 

Chap. Ill, P- iu 
Saati, a Jin*. * oL L Chap 

Sanwa^TShab, stooe images of, 

Vol. I Chap. III. p. lit*. 
Sanwalia Rajputs, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII p. 331. 
Sanvaria Rajputs, VoU L Cbap. 

VIII, p. 318. „ m 

Saoela. S .akTCharme-s. r op. 815, 

Vol II, T. XIU p. xxv. 
S.r: dtna, Vol. L Chap. VIII, p 

ago. 

Sir* gola, related to sanari, Vol. 

l^Chap. VIII, p. 309. 

rang, athan sept with magic 
«o«er*> Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. lfiL 
Samngal Gakkhais, Vol. L Cbap. 
VIII, p. 3*1. 

Sarangi Baniat, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII. p. 3»8. 
Saraswat Brahmans, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, 3»o- 
SarballieBrabmans, Vol L Chap. 

viii, • aiii 

Sarad Brahmans, Vol. L, Chap- 

VIII. p. 31a. 
Saralia Banias, Vol L Chap. 

VIU.pp. 327, Sa». 
Sardal Brahmans, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII. p. 313- 
Sarera, Hill menials, lor Punjab, 
but agriculturist for North-west 
Frontier Province, Pop. 1,701 
Vol. II, T. XIII, p. xxr- ana 

XXXIII. 

Sarin, Chhota, IflS sections of, 
VoL L Chap. VIII. p. M£ 

Sarin Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII. p. 3to. 

Sarin Kbatrls, VoL I, Chap. VIII, 

- °P* 2°3i 304. 

Sarin Khattts, origin of, Vol. L 

Chap. VIII, p. 306. 
Sarna Sanars, VoLT, Chap. VIII, 

P-3°9- 
Saroch Rajputs, Vol. 

VIII, p. 318. 
Sarotari Brahmans, Vol 

VIII, p. 314- 
Sarsut Brahmans, Vol. 

VIII, pp. 310, 314. 
Saruhi Rajputs, \ 

VIII, 0.318- 
Sat Gure, entriet of. 

Chap. Ill, p. 313. 
Sat Sahibi, entries of, 

Cltap. Ill, p. I3S- 
Satiar, Pop. 198TV0L 11. T. XIII. 

p. xxv. 

Situ, or Sat Sahibis, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 135, note. 



L 



Vol. I 



Satxa 

VIII p. 313. 
Saoni SianarsTVol. L Chap. VIII, 
_ P- 309- 

Saw mills, workmen and other 
subordinates, Vol. 11 T. XV, p. 

XXX'V. 

Sawa-.n, number of persons return* 
ed as speaking, Vol. 1, Chap. 
VI. p. 2B2. 

Sawal, branch of I'aracha tribe 

V..l.LCh»P-III p. 
Sawami Brahmans, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. 316. 
Sanran, See Months 
Sawan Mai Diwan, settles t.oba- 

na*. Vol. 1 Chap. VIII, p. 340. 

Sawan< Brahmans, uncleanness of 

Vol. L Chap. VIII, p. 338. 
Saw.thi. Pop. 33,433, VoL II, T. 

XIII, p. xxxi'i. 
Samaya. Vol. LChao. VIII, o. 334 
Sawyers, Vol. II, T. XV, p. xxxTvT 
Saved, Pop. 3, '3.03a, Vol. II, T. 

XIII, p. xxv and xxxiii. 
Savads, Bnkhari, of Uch Vol. I, 

Cbap. Ill, p. ISA 
Savads of Jhelum, Shia'sra, 

among. Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. 150 
Sayads nf Tirah, influence of, Vol. 

L Chap. Ill, p. 148. 
Sayads, Hypergamy, among, Vol. 

I, Chap. VIII, p. 323. 
Sayads, magical cowers among, 

Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. ifii 
Sayads, marriage with Uiloch, Vol. 

LCha?. VIII, p. 333- 
Sayads, marriage with Rajputs, 

Vol. L Chap. VIII, p. 321. 
Savad weaver* and shoemakers 

V.LI. Chap. VIII. p. 341. 
Scape goat*, Vol. L. ChapTVlII, p. 



Chap 
Chap. 
Chap. 

Chap. 

Vol. L 
Vol. 1. 



316. 

Scavenger*, Vol. II. T. XV, p. x. 

Scholarships (Educational), VoL II, 
T. XV, p.L 

Science, (unspecified) p**snns occu- 
pied with, Vol. II, T. XV, p. xlvi 

Scientific institutions, officers of, 
Vol. II. T. XV, p. xlvi. 

Scientific instruments, make-s, 
mende-s and sailers, Vol. II, T. 
XV, p. xxii. 

Screens (canewoik) makers and 
seMeis, Vol. II, T. XV, p. xxxiv. 

Scribes (public) Vol. II, T. XV, p. 

Sculptors. Vol. II T. XV. p. xlvi. 
Seamen. Vol. II, T. XV, p. U. 
Seasonal birth rate, figure* of, 

Vol. L Chap. II, p.afc 
Secret order* and signs, *mong 

the Bara S.Udat, Vol. L Chap. 

Ill, pp. 148, note, 151. 
Secret religions, Vo:. L Chap. Ill, 

p. 1621 

SsatUtlaaln*, decline of, Vol. \ 
Chap. III. p. 165. 

Section, definition of, Vol. ^ Chap. 
VIII, p. 301. 

Sehnai, Basket, and mat makers, 
and players at pi pea and kett- 
ledrums, pop. 1,004, Vol. II, T. 
XIII, p. xxvi. 

Sem Brahmans Vol. L Cbap. VIII, 
p. 312. 

S -na Sangha, a Jain order, Vol. 

I, Chap, III, p. yo. 

Sendu Blr, account of, Vol. I_, 

Chap. Ill, p. 130. 
Sendhu Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII. p. 317. 
JkejJ, Vol. LCb»p, VIII, p. 327. 

note. 

Sepi, Hill menials, Pep. t 830, 
Vol. II, T. XIII, p. xxvi. 

Sept. definition of, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 309. 

Serai, owners and managers, Vol. 

II, T. XV, p. x. 

Servants, (connected with Educa- 
tion) Vol. II, T. XV, p. xlii. 

Servants, indoor, Vol. II, T. XV, 

p. x. 



Servants, shopkeeper*' and money- 
lender*' Vol. II, T. XV, p. 
xxxviil. 

Seth Harl, Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. 
it;- 

Seth Khatrl*. Vol.. L Chap. VUI, 

pp. 303, 30^ note 30*4307. 
Sethi ATota* Vol. LCK*P VUI, 

Sethi^Khatri., Vol. I Chap. VUI, 

PP- 304. 34', 34?- 
Sethi KRbjas, Vol. ^ Chap. VUI, 
p. 310. 

Setpal Brahmans, Vol. L, Chap. 

VUI. p.3«3- 
Sewak, Agriculture, pop. 1,333. 

Vol. II. T. XIII, p. xxvi. 
Sex, determination of, Vol. Ij 

Chap. IV, p. 196. 
Sex, migration by. Vol. ^ Chap. 

II. P-2& 

Sexes, diagram showing the pro- 
portion* ol, by Chief Religion* 
Vol. L Chap. IV, p. 2flfi. 
Sexes, the comparative mortalitv 
of. at eich age period. Vol. L 
Ch»p. IV. p. 19B. 
Sexes, General proportions of the, 
by Natural Division*, Districts, 
States and Cities, S. Table VI, 
Vol. L Cbap, IV, p. 217. 
Sexes Map illnatraiiog the pro- 
portions of, in Ibe Punjab and 
North-Weat Prontiat Province*, 
Vol. L Chap. IV, opposite p. loo- 
Sexet, proportion* of, among 
children, Vol. LChap. IV, p. aotl 
Sexe* the comparative mortality 

of. VoL I. Chap. IV, p- 127. 
Sexe* the proportions of, among 
children and infants, S- Tt>b)a 
VII C, Vol. t Chap. IV, p. 24a 
Sexes, proportions of, among 
children in certain casus. Vol- L 
Chap. IV, p. 200, 
Sexes, the proportions of, among 
children by relizion*, S. Table 
VII, D„ VoL L. Chap. IV, p. 24U 

Sexes, proportions of, at birth, 

Vol. L Chap. IV, p. 196. 
Sexes, proportions of, by caste. 

Vol. I Chap. IV. p. acj. 
Sexes, proportion of, by religions, 

Vol. Chap. IV, p. asm 
Sexes, the proportions of, by *« 

lected castes, S. Table VII B, 

Vol. L Chap. IV, p. 242 
Sexes, proportions of, by tribe 

and section, VoL I, Chap. IV, p. 

203. 

Sexes, proportions of In certain 
castet, Vol. L^Chap. IV, p. 204. 

Sexes, proportions of, In Europ- 
ean Countrie*. Vol. I, Chap. IV, 
p. 199. 

Sexes, proportion* of, in Punjab 
and North-West Frontier Pro- 
vinces, Vol. L Chap. IV, p. 200. 

Sctei proportion* of the, in the 
Punjab and If orth-Wrst Frontier 
Province, Vol. L Chap. IV, p. 

Shadow, absence of, acquired by 
sanctity, Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. 

ShaTvabad Town, pop. in 1881, 
1891, 1901, VoL II, Table IV, 
p. iv. 

Shahabad Town, pop. by religion 
in lt»t, 1801, lpx>i, VoL II, 
Table V, p. ii. 

Shahi Khel, Patban, VoL L Chap. 

VIII. p. 341- 
Shahjahani Jats, Vol. I, Chap. 

VUI, p. 3»V note. 
ShahmanisTBilochi, Vol. 1^ Chap. 
Ill p. I&L. 



Shahpur District, Ages, by reli« 
gion. Vol. II, Tabic VII, p. 
xxxi, xxxix, L 



— — — , , - ■ 

Shahpur District, Area of, Vol. II, 

Taole Lp. ii. 
Shahpur "Dutriet, Birth-place of 
pop., Vol. II, Table XI, p. si, 
xxvii. 

Shahpur District, Castes, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, pp. xciii-xciv. 

Shahpur District, Christians by 
race aad sect, VoL II, Table 
XVII, p. vii. 



Shahpur District, Civil condition 
by>elif{ion. Vol. II, Table VII, 
pp. xxxi. xxxix, L 
Shabpnr District, Density, Vol. 

L Chap. L P- ., , 

Shahpur District, Education, Vol. 

II, Table VUI, p- *xx ! x. 
Shahpur District. Europeans, 
Americans, and Eurasian*, Vol. 
II, TableXVlIl.p. ii. 
Shahpur District, House*, Vol. U, 

Table L P- •'■ . . ,, , 

Shahpur District, Infirmities, Vol. 

II, Table XII, p. v. 
Shahpur District, Languages, Vol. 

II, Table X, pp. iv-xi. 
Shahpur District, Occupations, 
Vol. II, Table XV, pp. Ivi- 
excix. 

Shahpur District. Pop. by rexes, 
urban and rural, Vol. II, Tawo 

I p. ii. „ . 

Shahpur District, Pop. bv religion, 

Vol. II, Table VI, p- »• 
Shahpur District, Pop., Increas*) 

of, Vol. L Chap. II, p. St 
Shahpur Di*t«ict, Sexes by relf 

gion, Vol. II. Table VII, pp. 

xxxi, xxxix, L , a . 

Shahpur District, Towns classified 

by pop^ Vol. II, Table III, p. 

Sbabpor District, Towns with 
pop. by religion, Vol.11, TaW« 
V, p- vi. 

Shahour District, Tribes, Vol. II, 
Table XIU. pp. xciii. xcitl. 

Shahpur District, Variation IS 
pop., Vol. II, Table II, p. iii. 

Shahpur Districts, Villages classi- 
fied, by pop., Vol. 11, Table ill, 
p. ii. 

Shahpur Town, (and cantonment), 
pop. by religion. VoL II, Table 
V, p. vi. 

Shahpur Town, (anrt cantonment*, 

pop. in i8>l, 1891, 1901, VoL 

II, Table IV. p. iv. 
Shaiva Banias, Vol. L Cbap. VUI, 

p. 3*8. 
Shaivism, see Shiva. 
Shaivism, in the Himalayas, Dr. 

Vogel on, Vol. ^ Chap. Ill, p, 

138. 

Shajra, Sheikh, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, 
p. 155- . 

Shaki, Pathan sept with magic 
powers, Vol. LChap. Ill, p. 
1 6a. 

Shamapotra Brahmans, Vol. Ij 
Chap. VUI, p- 3M. note. 

Shampa, pop. l^oL II, Table 
XIII, p. xxvi. 

Shampooers, Vol. U, Table XV, 
p. x. 

Shams-ud-dia Altamash Emperor, 

VoL LChap. III. p. LSi 
Shangrupotra Brahmans, Vol. I, 

Chap. VIII, p. aiJi 
Sharakpur Town, pop. in l88t, 

1S91, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 

P- vi. 

Sharakpur Town, pop. by religion 

in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, 

Table V, p. iv. 
Shares and other property (not 

land), VoL II, Table XV, p. L 
Shawl weavers, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xxvi. 
Sheep breeders and dealers, 

Vol. II, Table XV, p. vi. 
Sheikhan, tube of Oraksai, Vol. I, 

Chap. Ill, p. HQ- 
Sheikh Labors, "Vol. Chap.VlII, 

„ P- 33°- 

Sheikhs, hereditary magic powers 
among, Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. 
162. 

Sheikhs, marriage with Biloch, 
VoL LChap. VUI, p-3*3- 

Sheikh, poj. 3,40,003. Vol. II, 
Table XIII, pp. xxvi, xxxiii. 

Sheikhupor, Town, pop. in iS^t, 
1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 

p- vii. 

Sheikhupur Town. pop. by religion 
in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, 
Table V, p. iv. 

Shell burners, Vol. U, Table XV 
p. xv ii. 
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Shell sellers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
Shepherd*, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 

¥1. 

Shia influence, extent of, Vol. L 

Chap. HI, p. 1^2. 
Shias, castes of, Vol. L Chap. Ill, 

p. ISO- 

Shias, in the Hindu Kush, Vol. L 

Chap. HI, p. u8. 
Shias, Orakxai, Vol. I a Chap. HI, 

p. life 

Shias, orders of, Vol. I^Chap. HI. 
p. 146. 

Shias, statistics of, Vol. L Chap' 

III, pp. 14*1 LLL 
Shias, tenets of, Vol. I_, Chap. HI, 

P- '44- 

Shiaism. increase of, Vol. I, Chap. 

Ill, p. 165. 
Shib-gotfjats, Vol. ^ Chap. VIII, 

P- 326. 

ShilraTii; Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xlvi. 

Shikri Aroras, Vol. LChap. VIII, 
p. 308- 

Ship painters. Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xviii. 
Ships, Oii Vers. Eneineers, 

Mariners and Firemen, Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. xlii. 
Ship owners, Vol. II, Table XV, 

Shipwrights, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. X V. 1 1 

Shirannis, Vol. L Chap. HI, p. 

Shiva, as Sakhi Sarwar, Vol. I, 

Chap. Ill, p. itj. 
Shiva, Sewak ShiT, Sikhs, Vol. i 

Chap. HI, p. 127- 
Shiva, worship of, by Banias, Vol. 

1, Chap. Ill, p- U& 
Shiva, worship of by Brahman*, 

Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. 118. 
Shiva, worship of, Vol. L Chap. 

HI, p. no. 
Shoe-makers, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. xxxviii. 
Shoe makers among high castes, 

Vol. L Chap. VIII, p. 34- 
Shoes (not leather) makers of, 

Vol. II, Table XV, p. xxx. 
Shop-keepers (otherwise nnspeci, 

fie J 1 Vol. II, Table XV, p. 

xxxv iii. 

Shop-keepers, increase in the num- 
ber of, Vol. I Chap. IX, p. 362: 

Sboragar, saltpetre makers, pop. 
907. Vol. II, Table XIII, p. 
xxv i. 

Shori Brahmans, Vol. L Chip. 

VIII, p. 31a. 
Short hand- writers, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xlvi. 
Shoulder blades, divination] from, 

Vol. LChap. Ill, p. 
Sialkot District, Ages, by religion. 

Vol. II. Table VII, pp. xxxi, 

xxxix, xlix. 
Sialkot District, Area of, Vol. II, 

Table L p- ii- 
Sialkot District, Birth-place of 

pop.. Vol. II, Table XI, pp. xi, 

xxvii. 

Sialkot District, Castes, Vol. II, 

Table XIII, pp. lxxxvi Ixxxix. 
Sialkot District, Christians by 

race and sect, Vol. 11, Table 

XVII, p. vl. 
Sialkot District, Civil condition 

by religion, Vol. II, Table VII, 

pp. xxxi xxxix. xlix. 
Sialkot District, Density, Vol. I, 

Chap. L p. 2fi. 
Sialkot District. Education, Vol. 

II, Table VIII, p. xxxvi. 
Sialkot District, Emigration, from, 

Vol. LChr,p. II, p. 78. 
Sialkot District, Europeans, 

Americans, and Eurasians, Vol. 

II. Table XV1I1. p. ii. 
Sinlko: District, Hoases, Vol. II, 

Table LP- '•• 
Sialkot District. Immigration, 
from Kashmir, Vol. L Chap. II, 
p. 26. 

Sialkot District, Infirmities, Vol. 

II, Table XII, p. iv. 
Siaikot District, Languages, Vol. 

H, Table X, pp. iv-xi. 



Sialkot District, Occupations, 
Vol. II, Table XV, pp. lvi- 
excix. 

Sialkot District, Pop. by sexes, 
urban and rural, Vol. II, Table 
L P- i'. 

Sialkot District, Pop. by religion, 

Vol. II Table VI, p. ii. 
Sialkot District, Pop. decrease of, 

Vol. L Chap. II, p. 63. 
Sialkot District, Sexes, by religion, 

Vol. II, Table VII, pp.* xxxi, 

xxxix xlix. 
Sialkot District, T»wns classified 

by pop., Vol. II. Table III, p. ii. 
Sialkot District, Towns with pop. 

by religion, Vol. II, Table V, 

p. iv. 

Sialkot District, Tribes, Vol. II, 
Table Xlll, pp. Ixxxvi-lxxxix. 

Sialkot District, Variation in 
pop., Vol. II, Table II, p. iii. 

Sialkot District. Villages classi- 
fied by pop., Vol. II, Table HI, 
p. ii. 

Sialkot Town (and cantonment), 
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cults, Vol. 1, Chap. Ill, p. 157. 

Women, the occupation of, Vol. L 
Chap. IX, p. 366. 

Wood cutters Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxxiv. 

Wool carders, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxvi. 

Wool dyers. Vol. II, XV, p. xxvi. 

Wool (natural), persons Occupied 
with, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xxvi. 

Woollen cloth, persons occupied 
with Vol. II, p. xxvi. 

Woollen goods, dealers in, Vol. 
II, Table XV, p. xxvi. 

Woollen yarns, persons Occupied 
w th Vol. 11, Table XV, p. 
xxvi. 

Woollen industries, development 

of Vol. L Chap. IX, p. 303. 
Wrestlers, Vol. II, Table XV, p. L 

Writers, (unpenned) Vol. II, 
Table XV. p. xlvi. 



Yagistan, immigration from, 
Vol. I a Chap. II, p. 221 

Yarn (cotton) beaters, Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. xxx. 
Yarn (cotton) sellers, Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. xxx. 

Yarn (woollen) persons occupied 
with Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xxvi. 

Yoga, inculcated in Granth, Vol. 
L Chap. Ill, p. 130. 

Yudhistra, Vol. L "Chap. VIII, p. 
809. 

Yuufzai, ancestors of the Mish- 
tis and Ali Khels, VoL I, 
Cbap. Ill, p. 149. 



Zafarwal Town, population in 
1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 
IV, p. vi. 

Zaffarwal Town, population by 
religion in 1881, 18.I. 1901, 
Vol, II, Table V, p.TvT"^ 

Zahir Pir, Vol. L Chap. Ill, p. i>£ 

Zain-ud-din Jogi, Vol. 1, Cbap. Ill 
p. 157. 

Zati affix, Vol. I, Cbap. VIII, p. 
342. 

Zinc, sellers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxx. 

Zinc workers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxx. 

Zioda-Kaluna, cult of, Vol. I, 
Cbap. Ill, p. ufk 

Zira Town, population in 1881, 
1891, I901, Vol. II, Table IV, 

p. vi. 

Z>ra Town, population by religion 
in 1881, 1841, 1,01, Vol. II, 
Table V, p. iv. 
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